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PREFATORY   NOTE 


FIRST    ENGLISH    EDITION. 


Ik  FKKazHTnro  tomy  retders  tfae  fourth  Tolume  of  thli 
tianal&tioD — corresponding  to  the  third  volume  of  Pro* 
feasor  Mommsen'a  work,  and  embnciog  Uie  period  from 
the  death  of  Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Tiiapsus,  beyond  which 
Dr.  Mommsen  has  not  as  yet  proceeded — I  have  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  so  long  a  delay  has  taken  place  in 
its  preparatJOD.  Important  duties  of  another  kind,  to 
which  I  was  called  after  completing  the  third  volume,  refr 
dered  it  neoessary  that  I  should  defer  for  a  dme  the  Air 
ther  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  occasioned  mucfa  inte^ 
ruption  to  its  progress  ailer  I  had  resumed  iL  But  I 
considered  it  due  to  those  who  had  bo  favourably  received 
the  earlier  volumes  of  my  translation  that  I  should  en- 
deavour personally  to  complete  it;  and  1  can  only  cast 
myself  on  thdr  indulgenee  if  I  have  somewhat  unduly 
taxed  thrar  patience. 

The  delay  haa  enabled  me  to  compare  the  sheets  with 
Ihe  fo^rik  edition  of  the  German,  issued  in  the  present 
^ear.  I  have  adhered  substantially  to  the  same  principles 
3f  translation  as  in  the  earlier  volumes,  endeavouring  to 
retain  as  much  of  the  form  and  manner  of  the  original  as 
seemed  compatible  with  a  due  r^ard  to  English  idiom, 
and  even  venturing  in  some  cases  to  have  less  regard  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  desirableness  of  reproducinff   Dr 


vi  Prefadory  NoU. 

Mommsen's  moaning  without  pamphrase.  Readers  ooiv 
versant  with  the  original  will  in  many  passages  miss  not 
a  little  of  its  characteristic  force;  but  they  will  also,  I 
doubt  not,  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  task  of  the 
translator  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty  in  those  cases 
where  Dr.  Mommsen  for  the  more  emphatic  expression 
of  his  meaning  makes  use— often  with  great  felicity — of 
words  and  phrases,  the  English  equivalents  of  which  have 
not  as  yet  passed  into  literary  currency. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  I  have  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  give  the  value  of  the  Roman  money  approxi- 
mately in  round  numbers,  assuming  for  that  purpose  IOC 
sesterces  as  equivalent  to  £1  • 

William  P.  Diokbgh. 

Glasgow  Oolliob: 
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MUOOS  LIPIDITS  AFD  QOUITtlS  BBRTOKIDB. 

"Wbew  SulU  died  in  the  year  67S,  the  oligarchy  waich 
naODH^  he  h«d  restored  ruled  with  absolute  sway  oyer 
ttoo.  the  Romui  state ;  but,  as  it  had  been  esUblished 

by  force,  it  still  needed  force  to  maintain  its  ground  against 
it9  nnmeroni  secret  and  open  foes.  It  was  opposed  not  by 
any  single  party  with  objects  clearly  expressed  and  under 
leaders  distinody  acknowledged,  but  by  a  mass  of  multifa- 
rious elements,  ranging  themselves  doubtless  under  the 
general  name  of  the  popular  party,  but  in  reality  opposing 
the  Sulla  organization  of  die  commonwealth  on  very  various 
grounds  and  with  very  different  designs.     There  were  the 

men  of  positive  law,  who  neither  mingled  is  nor 

nnderstood  politics,  but  who  detested  the  arbi- 
Mary  procedure  of  Sulla  in  dealing  with  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  burgesses.  Even  during  the  ragent^s  lifetime^ 
when  all  otbei  opposition  was  silent,  the  strict  jurists  were 
r«£«ctory;  the  Cornelian  laws,  for  example,  which  deprived 
various  Italian  communities  of  the  Roman  franchise,  were 
treated  in  judidal  decisions  as  null  and  void ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  courts  held  that,  where  a  burgess  had  been 
made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  sold  into  slavery  during  the 
revolution,  his  franchise  was  not  forfeited.  There  was, 
^^^^^  further,  the  remnant  of  the  old  liberal  minority 
Mmtijtt       in  thesenat«,  whioh  in  former  times  had  sought 

a  compromise  with  the  reform  party  and  the 
Italians,  and  was  now  in  a  similar  spirit  inclined  to  modify 
the  rigidly  oligarohio  (constitution  of  Sulla  by  ooncessions  to 
_  the  Populares.    There  were,  moreover,  the  Pop- 

ulares  strictly  so  called,  the  honest  and  credulous 
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uaiTow-mindcd  radicals,  who  staked  property  and  life  fof 
the  current  watchwords  of  the  party-programme,  only  to 
discover  with  painful  surprise  afler  the  victory  that  they 
bad  been  fighting  not  for  a  reality,  but  for  a  phrase.  Their 
special  aim  was  to  re-establish  the  tribunician  power,  which 
Sulla  had  not  abolished  but  had  divested  of  its  most  essen- 
tial prerogatives,  and  which  exercised  over  the  multitude  a 
charm  all  the  more  mysterious  because  the  institution  had 
no  obvious  practical  use  and  was  in  fact  an  empty  phantom 
— the  mere  name  of  tribune  of  the  people,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  later,  revolutionized.  Borne.  There  were^ 
above  all,  the  numerous  and  important  dasaes  whom  tJia 
BuUan  restoration  had  left  unsatisfied,  or  whose  political  or 
x^rajupa^  private  interests  it  had  directly  injured.  Among 
^^'^'  those  who  for  such  reasons  belonged  to  the  op* 

position  ranked  the  dense  and  prosperous  population  of  th« 
region  between  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  which  naturally  r» 
garded  the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights  in  666  (iii. 
800)  as  merely  an  instalment  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  so  afforded  a  ready  soil  for  agitation.  To 
KViMwi  ^^^  category  belonged  also  the  freedmen,  in- 

fluential in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  specially 
dangerous  through  their  abrogation  in  the  capital,  who 
could  not  brook  their  having  been  reduced  by  the  restora- 
tion to  their  earlier,  practically  useless,  sufGrage.  In  th« 
same  position  stood,  moreover,  the  great  capital- 
'^^^^  ists,  who  maintained  a  cautious  silence,  but  still 
as  before  preserved  their  tenacity  of  resentment  and  their 
equal  tenacity  of  power.  The  populace  of  the  capital,  which 
^  rec(^nized  true  freedom  in  free  bread-corn,  was 

iiuu  of  tbt  likewise  discontented.  Still  deeper  exasperation 
was  felt  by  the  class  of  burgesses  affected  by  the 
J^J^Jj.  Sullan  confiscations — whether  they,  like  those 
of  Pompeii,  lived  on  their  property  curtailed  by 
the  Sullan  colonists,  within  the  same  ring-wall  with  the 
latter,  and  at  perpetual  variance  with  them ;  or,  like  the 
Arretines  and  Volaterrans,  retained  actual  possession  of 
their  territory,  but  had  the  Damocles'  sword  of  confiscatior 
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napcDded  over  them  by  the  Eomsn  people;  or,  bb  wm  the 
eaw  in  Etruru  espe^ally,  were  rediiced  to  be  Ix^gars  m 
their  former  abodes,  or  robbers  to  the  woods.  Finally,  the 
n*  pra-  agitatjon  extended  to  the  whole  family  oouuec- 
^S^ii^  tioiu  and  fivedmen  Of  tJioee  demuoratjo  chie& 
**'""  who  had  loat  tJieir  Uvea  in  oonsequeDoe  of  the 

rastorstioD,  or  who  were  waodering  along  the  Mauretanian 
ooeats,  or  lojouniiiig  at  the  oourt  and  in  the  army  of  Kithr^ 
dates,  in  all  the  misery  of  emigrant  exile ;  for,  vwording  to 
the  atriot  ftmily  aasocnations  that  governed  the  political 
feelmg  of  this  age,  it  was  aooounled  a  point  uf  honour  *  that 
tboM  who  were  left  behind  should  endeavour  to  prooure  for 
exiled  relatives  the  privil^e  of  returning  to  thwr  native 
land,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  dead,  at  least  a  removal  of  the 
adgma  attaolung  to  th^r  memory  and  to  their  ohildren,  and 
a  reatitution  to  the  latter  of  their  paternal  estate.  More 
Mpecially  the  immediate  children  of  die  proscribed,  whom 
the  regent  had  reduced  in  point  of  law  to  political  Pariahs 
(iii.  422),  had  virtually  received  from  the  law  itself  a  sum- 
moos  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the  existing  order  of 

To  all  these  sections  of  tbe  opposition  there  was  added 
j^  .  ,  the  whole  body  of  men  of  ruined  fortunes.  All 
r^d  tbe  rabble  high  nnd  low,  whose  means  and  sub- 

stance had  been  spent  in  refined  or  in  vulgar 
debauchery ;  the  aristocratio  lords,  who  had  no  &rther  mark 
of  quality  than  their  debts ;  the  Sullan  soldiers  whom  the 
regent's  fiat  could  transform  into  landholders  but  not  into 
hnabaodmen,  and  who,  after  aquauderiug  the  first  inherit- 
anoe  of  the  proscribed,  were  longing  to  suooeed  to  a  second 
^-all  these  waited  only  the  unfolding  of  the  biuiner  which 
invited  them  to  fight  against  the  existing  order  of  things, 
Mn  of  whatever  else  might  be  inscribed  on  it.     From 

•nUtiniL  2  i\^^  necessity  all  the  aspiring  men  of  talent, 
in  search  of  popularity,  attached  themselves  to  the  oppo>l> 

■  It  Ii  ■  dgnUIeuit  trait,  Uiat  a  ^stiugnltfaed  teaeber  of  Utemlote, 
lb*  fteedman  Suberini  Ehm,  allowed  the  iAUd[«n  ef  the  prowribed  M 
attend  hia  eoatse  grataUouil;. 
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tion ;  not  only  those  to  whom  tl.e  strictly  closed  circle  of 
the  Optimates  denied  admission  or  at  least  oppjrtunitieo 
for  rapid  promotion,  and  who  therefore  attempted  to  force 
their  way  into  the  phalanx  and  to  break  through  the  lawi 
of  oligarchic  exclusiveness  and  seniority  by  means  of  popu- 
lar favour,  but  also  the  more  dangerous  men,  whose  ambi- 
fcion  aimed  at  something  higher  than  helping  to  determine 
the  destinies  of  the  world  within  the  sphere  of  collegiate  in* 
trigues.  On  the  advocates'  platform  in  particular — ^the 
only  field  of  legal  opposition  left  open  by  Sulla— even  in 
the  regent's  lifetime  such  aspirants  waged  lively  war  againsi 
the  restoration  with  the  weapons  of  formal  jurisprudence 
and  clever  oratory :  for  instance,  the  adroit  speaker  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero  (bom  8rd  January,  648),  son  of  a 
landholder  of  Arpinum,  speedily  made  himself 
a  name  by  the  mingled  caution  and  daring  of  his  opposidon 
to  the  dictator.  Such  efforts  were  not  of  much  importanoei 
if  the  opponent  desired  nothing  farther  than  by  their  means 
to  procure  for  himself  a  curule  chair,  and  then  to  sit  in  it 
contentedly  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  No  doubt,  if  this  diair 
should  not  satisfy  a  popular  man  and  Gains  Gracchus  should 
find  a  successor,  a  struggle  for  life  or  death  was  inevitable ; 
but  for  the  present  at  least  no  name  could  be  mentioned  the 
bearer  of  which  had  proposed  to  himself  any  such  lofly  aim. 
Such  was  the  sort  of  opposition  with  which  the  oligarchic 
Power  of  government  instituted  by  Sulla  had  to  contend, 
thaoppod-      when  it  had,  earlier  than  Sulla  himself  prob- 

tiOD.  * 

ably  expected,  been  thrown  by  his  death  on  its 
own  resources.  The  task  was  in  itself  far  from  easy,  and 
it  was  farther  complicated  by  the  other  sodal  and  political 
evils  of  this  age— especially  by  the  extraordinary  double 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  military  chiefs  in  the  provinces  in 
subjection  to  the  supreme  civil  magistracy,  and  of  dealing 
with  the  masses  of  the  Italian  and  extra-Italian  populace 
accumulating  in  the  capital  and  of  the  slaves  living  there  to 
a  great  extent  in  de  facto  freedom,  without  havitg  troops  at 
disposal.  The  senate  was  placed,  as  it  were,  vu  a  fortress 
exDoscd  and  threatened  on  all  sides,  and  serious  conflioti 
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oould  not  be  avoided.  But  the  means  of  resistance  organ 
ized  by  SdIIa  were  considerable  and  lasting ;  and,  altliougb 
the  majorit;  of  the  nntion  was  manifestly  disinclined  to  th^ 
government  which  Sulla  had  installed,  and  even  animated 
by  hostile  feelings  towards  it,  that  government  might  very 
veil  maintain  itself  for  a  long  time  in  ita  stronghold  againal 
the  distracted  and  oonfused  mass  nf  an  opposition  which 
was  not  agreed  either  as  to  end  or  means,  was  without  a 
head,  and  was  broken  up  into  a  hundred  fragments.  Only 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  determined  to  maintain 
its  position,  and  should  bring  at  least  a  spark  of  the  ener^ 
which  had  built  the  fortress  to  its  defence;  for  in  the  case 
of  a  garrison  which  wilt  not  defend  itself,  the  greatest 
master  of  fortification  constructs  his  walls  and  moats  in 

The  mure  everything  ultimately  depended  on  the  pe^ 
Wnt  ot  sons!  character  of  the  leading  men  on  both  sides, 

'■•^'""  it  was  the  more  unfortunate  that  both,  atrictlj' 

apealcing,  wanted  leaders.  The  politics  of  this  period  wero 
t]„^„i^  tfioroughly  under  the  sway  of  the  coterie-system 

^~-  in  its  woret  form.     This,  indeed,  was  nothing 

new ;  oloae  unions  of  families  and  clubs  wero  inseparable 
from  an  aristocratic  organization  of  the  state,  and  had  for 
oeuturies  prevailed  in  Rome.  But  it  was  not  till  this  epoch 
that  they  became  all-powerful,  for  it  was  only  now  (first 
in  690)  that  their  influence  was  substantiated 
rather  than  checked  by  legal  measures  of  reprea- 
rion.  All  persons  of  quality,  those  of  popular  leanings  no 
less  than  the  oligarchy  proper,  met  in  Hetaerioe ;  the 
mass  of  the  burgesses  likewise,  so  far  as  they  took  any 
re^lar  port  in  political  events  at  all,  formed  according  to 
their  voting-districts  olose  unions  with  an  almost  military 
ot^nization,  which  found  their  natural  captains  and  agent* 
in  the  "district-distributors"  (divisores  (n'fiwuiw).  With 
these  political  clubs  everything  was  bought  and  sold  ;  the 
vote  of  the  elector  especially,  but  also  the  votes  of  the 
•enator  and  the  judge,  the  fists  too  which  produced  thi 
Vtreet  riot,  and  the  ringleaders  who  directed  It.    The  a» 
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•ociutions  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  classes  were  dis 
tinguished  merely  in  the  matter  uf  tariff.  The  Hetaerla 
decided  the  elections,  the  Hetaeria  decreed  the  impeach- 
ments, the  Hetaeria  conducted  the  defence ;  it  secured  the 
distinguished  advocate,  and  in  case  of  need  it  contracted  for 
an  acquittal  with  one  of  the  speculators  who  prosecuted  on 
a  great  scale  the  lucrative  traffic  in  judges'  votes.  The 
Hetaeria  commanded  by  its  compact  bands  the  streets  of 
the  capital,  and  with  the  capital  but  too  often  the  state: 
All  these  things  were  done  in  accordance  with  a  certiuD 
rule,  and,  so  to  speak,  publicly ;  the  system  of  Hetaeriae 
was  better  arranged  and  managed  than  any  branch  of  state 
administration;  although  there  was,  as  is  usual  among 
civilized  swindlers,  a  tacit  understanding  that  there  should 
be  no  direct  mention  of  the  nefarious  proceedings,  nobody 
made  a  secret  of  them,  and  advocates  of  repute  were  noi 
ashamed  to  give  open  and  intelligible  hints  of  their  relation 
to  the  Hetaeriae  of  their  clients.  If  an  individual  was  to  be 
found  here  or  there  who  kept  aloof  from  such  practices  and 
yet  mingled  in  public  life,  he  was  assuredly  like  Marcus 
Cato,  a  political  Don  Quixote.  Parties  and  party-«trife 
were  superseded  by  the  clubs  and  their  rivalry ;  govern* 
ment  was  superseded  by  intrigue.  A  more  than  equivocal 
character,  Publius  Cethegus,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
zealous  Marians,  afterwards  as  a  deserter  received  into 
favour  by  Sulla  (iii.  400),  acted  a  most  influential  part  in 
the  political  proceedings  of  this  period — unrivalled  as  a 
cunning  tale-bearer  and  mediator  between  the  sections  of 
the  senate  and  as  having  a  statesman's  acquaintance  with  the 
secrets  of  all  cabals :  at  times  the  appointment  to  the  most 
important  posts  of  command  was  decided  by  a  word  from 
his  mistress  Praecia.  Such  a  plight  was  only  possiUa 
where  none  of  the  men  taking  part  in  politics  rose  above 
mediocrity :  any  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talent  would 
have  swept  away  this  system  of  factions  like  cobwebs ;  but 
there  was  in  reality  a  sad  lack  of  men  of  political  or  mili 
tary  capacity. 

Of  the  older  generation  the  cItiI  wars  had  left  not  a 
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—  ~^^      >*ingU  man  of  lepute  oxcept  the  old  ahrewd  and 
eloquent  Ludus  Philippus,  consul  in  663,  who, 
formerly  of  popular  leanings  (iii.  170),  ther» 
after  leader  of  the  capitalist  purty  against  the 
jenate  (iii.  271),  and  closely  associated  with  the  Mariani 
(Hi.  S92),Bnd  lastly  passing  over  to  the  victorious  oligarchy 
In  rifficient  time  to  earn  thanks  and  commendation  (iii.  398), 
Uataiina,        ^^  managed   to  escape   betveen   the  parties, 
gy^g^,,,     Among  the  men  of  the  following  generation  the 
most  notable  chie&  of  the  pure  aristocracy  were 
Quintus  Metellus  Pius,  consul  in  674,  Sulla's 
ouurade  in  dangers  and  victories ;  Quintus  Lutatius  Catu- 
lus,  consul  in  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  676,  the 
•on  of  the  victor  of  Vercellae ;  and  two  younger 
officers,  the  brothers  Ludus  and  Uarcus  LucuUus,  of  whom 
the  ibrmer  had  fought  with  distincdon  under  Sulla  in  Asia, 
..^^^  the  latter  in  Italy ;  not  to  mention  Optimates 

like  Quintus  Hortensiua  (640-704),  who  had 
Inporttmce  only  aa  a  pleader,  or  men  like  Decimus  Juniua 
Brutus,  consul  in  677,  Mamercus  Aemiliua 
Lepidus  Livianua  consul  in  677  and  other  such 
nnllitiea,  whose  best  quality  was  a  euphonious  aristocratic 
name.  But  even  those  four  men  rose  little  above  the  aver- 
age calibre  of  the  Optimates  of  this  age.  Catulus  was  like 
his  father  a  man  of  refined  culture  and  an  honest  aristocrat, 
but  of  moderate  talents  and  no  aoldier.  Metellus  was  not 
merely  estimable  in  bis  personal  character,  but  an  able  and 
aiperienoed  officer ;  and  it  was  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  dose  relations  as  a  kinsman  and  colleague  with  the 
n^oit  aa  because  of  his  recognized  ability  that  be  was  sent 
in  675,  afler  resigning  the  consulship,  to  Spiun, 
where  the  Lusitanians  and  the  Roman  emigrants 
under  Quintus  Sertorius  had  begun  fresh  movements.  The 
two  Luculli  were  also  able  officers — particularly  the  elder, 
who  combined  very  respectable  military  talents  with  thoi« 
ough  literary  culture  and  a  liking  for  authorship,  and  ap 
peared  honourable  also  as  a  man.  But,  aa  statesmen,  evec 
these  better  aristocrats  were  not  much   less  remiss  and 
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sliortsighted  than  the  average  senators  of  the  time,  ib 
presence  of  an  outward  foe  the  more  eminent  among  them, 
doubtless,  proved  themselves  useful  and  brave;  but  no  one 
of  them  evinced  the  desire  or  the  skill  to  solve  the  problems 
of  politics  proper,  and  to  guide  the  vessel  of  the  state 
through  the  stormy  seas  of  intrigue  and  fiction  with  the 
band  of  a  true  pilot.  Their  political  wisdom  was  limited 
to  a  sincere  belief  in  tlie  oligarchy  as  the  sole  means  of  sal- 
vation, and  to  a  cordial  hatred  and  courageous  execration  of 
demagogism  as  well  as  of  every  individual  authority  which 
sought  to  emancipate  itself.  Their  petty  ambition  was 
contented  with  little.  The  stories  told  of  Metellus  in  Spain 
— that  he  not  only  allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  with  the 
far  from  harmonious  lyre  of  the  Spanish  occasional  poets, 
but  even  wherever  he  went  had  himself  received  like  a  god 
with  libations  of  wine  and  odours  of  incense,  and  at  table 
had  his  head  crowned  by  descending  Victories  amidst  the- 
atrical thunder  with  the  golden  laurel  of  the  conqueror — 
are  no  better  attested  than  most  historical  anecdotes ;  but 
such  gossip  reflects  the  degenerate  ambition  of  the  race  of 
Epigoni.  Even  the  better  men  were  content  when  they 
had  gained  not  power  and  influence,  but  the  consulship  and 
a  triumph  and  a  place  of  honour  in  the  senate ;  and  at  the 
very  time  when  with  right  ambition  they  would  have  just 
begun  to  be  truly  useful  to  their  country  and  their  party, 
they  retired  from  the  political  stage  to  spend  their  days  in 
princely  luxury.  Men  like  Metellus  and  Lucius  Lucullus 
were,  even  as  generals,  not  more  attentive  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Roman  dominion  by  fresh  conquests  of  kings 
and  peoples  than  to  the  enlargement  of  the  endless  game, 
poultry,  and  dessert  lists  of  Roman  gastronomy  by  new 
delicacies  from  Africa  and  Asia  Minor,  and  they  wasted  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  more  or  less  intellectual  idleness. 
The  traditional  aptitude  and  the  individual  self-denial,  on 
which  all  oligarchic  government  is  based,  were  lost  in  the 
decayed  and  artificially  restored  Roman  aristocracy  of  thi* 
»ge;  in  its  judgment  universally  the  spirit  of  clique  wa« 
looount'ed  as  patriotism,  vanity  as  ambition,  and  narrow- 
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miudedaess  as  consistenoy.  Had  the  Sullaii  oonstil.ution 
passed  into  the  guu-dianship  of  sach  men  as  bave  aat  in  tha 
Roman  College  of  Cardinala  or  the  Venetian  Council  of 
Ten,  we  caimot  tell  whether  the  opposition  would  have  beeD 
able  to  shake  it  so  soon ;  with  auoh  defenders  every  attadt 
involved,  at  all  events,  a  serious  peril. 

Of  the  men,  who  were  neither  onnonditional  adherents 
nor  open  opponents  of  the  Sullan  constitution, 
no  one  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
than  tiie  young  Goaeus  Pompeius,  who  was  at  the  time  of 
Sul]a*8  death   twenty-eight  years  of  age  (bora 
'°^  29th  September,  648).    The  &ct  was  a  mis- 

fortune for  the  admired  as  well  as  for  the  admirers ;  but  it 
WAS  natural.  Sound  in  body  and  spirit,  an  excellent  ath- 
lete, who  even  when  a  superior  officer  vied  with  his  soldiers 
in  leaping,  running,  and  lifting,  a  vigorous  and  skilled  rider 
and  fencer,  a  bold  leader  of  volunteer  bands,  the  youth  had 
become  iraperator  and  triumphator  at  an  age  which  exclud- 
ed him  from  every  magistraoy  and  from  the  senate,  and 
had  acquired'the  first  place  next  to  Sulla  in  public  opinion ; 
nay,  had  obtained  from  the  indulgent  regent  himself— half 
in  recognition,  half  in  irony— the  surname  of  the  Great, 
Unhappily,  his  mental  endowments  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded with  these  unprecedented  successes.  He  was  neither 
a  bad  nor  an  incapable  man,  but  a  man  thoroughly  ordinary, 
created  by  nature  to  be  a  good  sergeant,  called  by  circum- 
stances to  be  a  general  and  a  statesman.  An  intelligent, 
brave  and  experienced,  thoroughly  excellent  soldier,  he  was 
still,  even  in  his  military  capacity,  without  trace  of  any 
higher  gifts.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  as  a  general,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  to  proceed  with  a  caution  border- 
ing on  timidity,  and,  if  possible,  to  give  the  decisive  blow 
only  when  he  had  established  an  immense  superiority  over 
his  opponents  His  culture  was  the  average  culture  of  the 
time;  although  entirely  a  soldier,  he  did  not  neglect,  when 
he  went  to  Rhodes,  dutifully  to  admire  and  to  make  pr» 
•enta  to  the  rhetoricians  there.  His  integrity  was  that  of 
■  ridi  man  who  manages  with  discretion  his  considerabU 
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property  inherited  aiid  acquired.  He  disdained  not  to  make 
money  in  the  usual  senatorial  way,  but  he  was  too  oold  and 
too  rich  to  incur  special  risks,  or  draw  down  on  himself  con* 
spiouous  disgraoe,  on  that  account.  The  vice  so  much  is 
vogie  among  his  oontemporaries,  rather  than  any  virtue  of 
his  own,  procured  for  him  the  reputation— comparatively, 
to  doubt,  well  warranted— of  integrity  and  disinterested 
ness.  His  ^  honest  countenance  "  became  almost  proverbial, 
%nd  even  afler  his  death  he  was  esteemed  as  a  worthy  and 
moral  man ;  he  was  really  a  good  neighbour,  who  did  not 
join  in  the  revolting  schemes  by  which  the  grandees  of 
that  age  extended  the  bounds  of  their  domains  through 
forced  sales  or  measures  still  worse  at  the  expense  of  their 
humblei  neighbours,  and  in  domestic  life  he  displayed  at- 
tachment to  his  wife  and  children :  it  redounds  moreover  to 
his  credit  that  he  was  the  first  to  depart  from  the  barbar- 
ous custom  of  putting  to  death  the  captive  kings  and  gen- 
erals of  the  enemy  after  they  had  been  exhibited  in  triumph. 
But  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  separating  from  his 
beloved  wife  at  the  command  of  his  lord  and  master  Sulla, 
because  she  belonged  to  an  outlawed  family,  nor  from 
ordering  with  great  composure  that  men  who  had  stood  bj 
him  and  helped  him  in  times  of  difficulty  should  be  execut- 
ed before  his  eyes  at  the  nod  of  the  same  master  (iii.  414) : 
he  was  not  cruel,  though  he  was  reproached  with  being  so, 
but — what  perhaps  was  worse — ^he  was  cold  and,  in  good  as 
in  evil,  unimpassioned.  In  the  tumult  of  battle  he  faced 
the  enemy  fearlessly  ;  in  civil  life  he  was  a  shy  man,  whose 
cheek  flushed  on  the  slightest  occasion ;  he  spoke  in  public 
not  without  embarrassment,  and  generally  was  angular, 
stiff,  and  awkward  in  intercourse.  With  all  his  haughty 
obstinacy  he  was — as  indeed  persons  ordinarily  are,  who 
make  a  display  of  their  independence — a  pliant  tool  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  knew  how  to  manage  him,  especially  of 
his  freedmen  and  clients,  by  whom  he  had  no  fear  of  being 
controlled.  For  nothing  was  he  less  qualified  than  for  a 
statesman.  Ur.oertain  as  to  his  aims,  unskilful  in  the  choics 
of  his  means  alike  in  little  and  great  matters  shortsighted 
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Mtd  kdplem,  h«  wu  wont  to  conceal  his  irresolutiuu  ana 
iitdeoisicn  under  a  solemn  silenoe,  and,  when  be  thought  to 
plaj  s  subtle  game,  simply  to  deo^ve  himself  with  tha 
belief  that  be  was  deceivii^  others.  Bjr  his  military  posi- 
tion and  lus  territorial  connections  he  acquired  almost  with 
ont  any  action  of  his  own  s  considerable  party  personally 
derated  to  him,  with  which  the  greatest  things  might  have 
been  oooomplished ;  bnt  Pompeius  was  in  every  respect  iiv 
CB^iable  of  leading  and  keeping  together  a  party,  and,  if  it 
still  kept  togetiier,  it  did  so— in  like  manner  without  his 
acti<«— through  the  sheer  force  of  circumstances.  In  this, 
as  in  other  things,  be  reminds  us  of  Marius;  but  Marius, 
with  his  nature  of  boorish  roughness  and  sensual  passion, 
was  still  less  intolerable  than  this  moat  tiresome  and  most 
lurched  of  all  artiiidal  great  men.  His  pcditical  position 
was  -utterly  perverse.  He  was  a  Sullan  oAicer  and  under 
obligation  to  serve  the  restored  constitution,  and  yet  again 
in  opposition  to  Sulla  personally  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
aenatorial  government.  The  geni  of  the  Pompeii,  which 
bad  only  bees  named  for  some  sixty  years  in  the  consular 
lists,  had  by  oo  means  acquired  full  standing  In  the  eyes  of 
the  aristocracy ;  de  father  of  this  Pompeius  had  occupied  a 
very  invidious  equivocal  position  towards  the  senate  (iii. 
336,  S67),  and  he  himself  bad  once  been  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Cinnans  (iii.  400)— recollections  which  were  suppressed 
perhaps,  but  not  forgotten.  The  prominent  position  which 
Pompeius  acquired  under  Sulla  set  him  at  inward  variance 
with  Uie  aristocracy,  quite  as  much  as  it  brought  him  into 
outward  connection  with  it.  Weak-headed  as  he  was, 
Pompeius  was  seized  with  giddiness  on  the  height  of  glory 
which  he  had  climbed  with  such  dangerous  rapidity  anii 
ease.  Just  as  if  be  wished  to  ridicule  his  dry  prosaic  natuni 
by  the  parallel  with  the  most  poetical  of  all  heroic  tigurcM, 
be  began 'to  compare  himself  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
to  account  himself  a  man  of  unique  standing,  whom  it  dia 
not  beseem  to  be  merely  one  of  tiie  five  hundred  senators 
of  Rome.  In  reality,  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  take  hw 
place  as  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  reffime  than  Pompeius 
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His  dignified  outward  appearance,  his  solemn  formality,  hit 
personal  bravery,  his  decorous  private  life,  his  want  of  ail 
initiative  might  have  gained  for  him,  had  he  been  bom  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  an  honorable  place  by  the  side  of 
Quintus  Maximus  and  Publius  Decius :  this  mediocrity,  so 
characteristic  of  the  genuine  Optimate  and  the  genuine 
Roman,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  special  affinity  which 
subsisted  at  all  times  between  Pompeius  and  the  mass  of 
tiie  burgesses  and  the  senate.  Even  in  his  own  age  he 
would  have  had  a  defmite  and  respectable  position,  had  he 
contented  himself  with  being  the  general  of  the  senate — ^th« 
office  for  which  he  was  from  the  beginning  destined.  With 
this  he  was  not  content,  and  so  he  fell  into  the  fatal  plight 
of  wishing  to  be  something  else  than  he  could  be.  He  was 
constantly  aspiring  to  a  special  position  in  the  state,  and 
when  it  offered  itself,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
occupy  it ;  he  was  deeply  indignant  when  persons  and  laws 
did  not  bend  unconditionally  before  him,  and  yet  he  every- 
where bore  himself  with  no  mere  affectation  of  modesty  as 
one  of  many  peers,  and  trembled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
undertaking  anything  unconstitutional.  Thus  constantly  at 
fundamental  variance  with,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
obedient  servant  of,  the  oligarchy,  constantly  tormented  by 
an  ambition  which  was  frightened  at  its  own  aims,  his  deeply 
agitated  life  passed  joylessly  away  in  a  perpetual  inward 
contradiction. 

Marcus  Crassus  cannot,  any  more  than  Pompeius,  be 
reckoned  amomr  the  unconditional  adherents  of 
the  oligarchy.  He  is  a  personage  highly  char- 
acteristic of  this  epoch.  Like  Pompeius,  whose  senior  he 
was  by  a  few  years,  he  belonged  to  the  circle  of  the  high 
Roman  aristocracy,  had  obtained  the  usual  culture  befittiog 
his  rank,  and  had  fought  like  Pompeius  with  distinction 
under  Sulla  in  the  Italian  war.  Far  inferior  to  many  of  his 
peers  in  mental  gifts,  literary  culture,  and  military  )alent, 
he  outstripped  them  by  his  boundless  activity,  and  by  the 
ppTi^everance  with  which  he  strove  to  possess  all  things  and 
to  become  all-important.     Above  all,  he  threw  liimself  icU 
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•peculation.  Purchases  of  eatate«  during  the  revolution 
furmed  the  fuundation  of  bin  wealth ;  but  he  disdained  no 
branch  of  gain  ;  he  carried  on  the  business  of  building  in 
the  capital  on  an  extensive  scale  and  with  prudence ;  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  hia  freedmen  in  the  most 
varied  undertakings ;  he  acted  as  banker  both  in  and  out  of 
Btime,  in  person  or  by  his  agetite  ;  he  advanoed  money  to 
hit)  oolleagues  in  the  senate,  and  undertook — as  it  might 
biippor. — to  execute  works  or  to  brilw  the  tribunals  on  their  ■ 
account.  Ho  was  Ikr  from  nice  iu  the  matter  of  ntskiag 
profit.  On  occasion  of  the  Sullan  proscriptions  a  forgery 
in  the  lists  had  been  proved  against  him,  for  which  reason 
Sidla  made  no  more  use  of  him  thenceforward  in  affairs  of 
Ktite:  be  did  not  refuse  to  accept  an  inheritance,  because 
the  testamentary  document  which  contained  his  name  was 
iiotoricusly  forged ;  he  made  no  objection,  when  his  bailifTs 
by  force  or  by  fraud  dialodged  the  petty  holders  from  lands 
which  adjoined  his  own.  He  avoided  open  ooUisiona,  how- 
ever, with  criminal  justice,  and  lived  himself  like  a  ge-nuine 
moneyed  nian  in  homely  and  simple  atyla  In  this  way 
Crassua  rose  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  from  a  oian  of 
ordinary  senatorial  fortune  to  be  the  master  of  wealth 
which  not  long  before  his  death,  after  defraying  enormous 
extraordinary  expenses,  still  amounted  to  170,000,000 
sesterces  (£1,700,000).  He  had  become  the  richest  of 
Bomans  and  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  political 
power.  If,  according  to  his  expression,  no  one  might  call 
himself  rich  who  could  not  maintain  an  army  from  bii 
revenues,  one  who  could  do  this  was  hardly  any  longer  a 
mere  citizen.  In  reality  the  views  of  Crassus  aimed  at  a 
higher  object  than  the  pi)ssession  of  the  fullest  money-<^est 
in  Rome.  He  grudged  no  pains  to  extend  his  eounectioua. 
lie  knew  how  to  salute  by  name  every  burgess  of  the 
cspital.  He  refused  1.0  no  suppliant  his  assistance  in  court. 
Nature,  indeed,  had  nut  done  much  for  him  as  an  orator: 
his  speaking  was  dry,  his  delivery  monotonous,  he  had 
difficulty  of  hearing ;  but  hia  pertinacity,  which  no  weari- 
■omeness  deterred,  and  no  enjoyment  distracted,  < 
Vol.  rV.— 2 
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■uch  obstacles.  He  never  appeared  UDprepared,  he  nevei 
extemporiiedy  and  so  he  hecame  a  pleader  at  all  times  in 
request  and  at  all  times  ready ;  to  whom  it  was  no  derogi^ 
tion  that  a  cause  was  rarely  too  bad  for  him,  and  thai  La 
knew  how  to  influence  the  judges  not  merely  by  his  oratory, 
but  also  by  his  connections  and,  if  necessary,  by  his  gold. 
Half  the  senate  was  indebted  to  him ;  his  habit  of  advanchig 
to  **  friends  "  money  without  interest  revocable  at  pleasure 
rendered  a  number  of  influential  men  dependent  on  him, 
and  the  more  so  that,  like  a  genuine  man  of  business,  he 
made  no  distinction  of  parties,  maintained  connections  on 
all  hands,  and  readily  lent  to  every  one  able  to  pay  or 
otherwise  useful.  The  most  daring  party-leaders,  who  made 
their  attacks  recklessly  in  all  directions,  were  careful  not 
to  quarrel  with  Crassus ;  he  was  compared  to  the  bull  of 
the  herd,  whom  it  was  advisable  for  none  to  provoke.  That 
such  a  man,  so  situated,  could  not  strive  after  lowly  aims 
is  clear;  and,  in  a  very  diflerent  way  from  Pompeius, 
Crassus  knew  exactly  like  a  banker  the  objects  and  the 
means  of  political  speculation.  From  the  origin  of  Rome 
capital  was  a  political  power  there ;  the  age  was  of  such  a 
sort,  that  everything  seemed  accessible  to  gold  as  to  iron. 
If  in  the  time  of  revolution  a  capitalist  aristocracy  might 
have  thought  of  overthrowing  the  oligarchy  of  the  gentes, 
a  man  like  Crassus  might  raise  his  eyes  higher  than  to  the 
/cucet  and  embroidered  mantle  of  the  triumphators.  For 
the  moment  he  was  a  Sullan  and  adherent  of  the  senate ; 
but  he  was  too  much  of  a  financier  to  devote  himself  to  a 
definite  political  party,  or  to  pursue  aught  than  his  personal 
advantage.  Why  should  Crassus,  the  wealthiest  and  mosi 
intriguing  man  in  Home,  and  no  penurious  miser  but  a 
speculator  on  the  greatest  scale,  not  speculate  also  on  the 
crown?  Alone,  perhaps,  he  could  not  attain  this  object; 
but  he  had  already  carried  out  many  great  transactions  ift 
partnership ;  it  was  not  impossible  that  for  this  also  a  suit- 
able partner  might  present  himself.  It  is  a  trait  charac* 
teristic  of  the  time,  that  a  mediocre  orator  and  officer,  a 
politician  who  took  his  activity  for  energy  and  his  covev 
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ausneas  Tor  ambitioD,  one  who  at  bottom  had  nulhiog  but 
a  colossal  fortune  and  the  mercantile  talent  of  fbrmivg 
OOniiectioD»— that  suck  a  man,  relying  on  the  omnipotence 
of  coteries  and  intrigues,  could  deem  himself  on  a  level  with 
ihe  first  generals  and  statesmen  of  his  day,  and  oould  oioi- 
tend  with  them  for  the  highest  prize  which  allures  politiod 

In  the  opposition  proper,  both  among  the  liberal  co» 
j^f,jg„^       servalivea  and  among  the  PopuUres,  the  stormi 
(to^*iii>        of  revolution  had  made  fearful  havoc     Among 
the  former,  the  only  surviving  man  of  note  was 
'**■"■  Gains  Cotta  (630~r.  681),  the  friend  and  ally 

**'  of  DrusuB  and  as  such  banished  in  663  (iii.  367), 

and  then  by  Sulla's  victory  brought  back  to  hia  nstivc  laud 
(iii.  433) ;  he  was  a  shrewd  man  and  an  efiicient  advocate, 
but  not  called,  either  by  the  weight  of  his  party  or  by  that 
of  his  personal  standing,  to  act  more  than  a  respectable 
Mcondary  part.     In  the  democratic  party,  among  the  rising 

„ youth,  GaiuB  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  twenty-four 

IM.    '  years  of  age  (boru  12  July,  6521*),  drew  to- 

*  It  is  ususl  to  set  down  Ifae  vear  6fi4  >8  that  of  Caeaar's  b<Kh, 

becBUBC  accordiDg  to  Suelotiiue  (Ca^.  88),  riulsrob  (Ciui. 

69),  uid  Appian  (B.  C.  il.  US)  he  was  u  hia  death  (IS 
**■  March,  110)  in  his  66th  year ;  »ith  trhlch  also  the  atate- 

Dunt  that  ht  was  IS  j-eara  old  at  tha  time  of  the  SuIIid  proacription 

(672  ;  Veil.  ii.  41)  nearly  accorda.     But  this  tiew  ia  ulter- 

1;  iocondstent  with  the  facts  that  Caetar  filled  the 
^   ^  ■ctllleabip  III  6SB,  the  praetorehip  In  6B2,  and  the  consul- 

Hl  aliip  in  II9E,  and  that  these  offices  coald,  accordinf  to  the 

Ifffts  annatet,  be  held  at  the  Terj  earliest  in  the  S7-SBlh, 
tO-4lH:^  and  48-14th  yean  of  a  man's  life  rcspectlTel;  (Becker  ii.  2, 
24).  We  canuDt  conceiie  whj  Caemtr  should  bure  filled  all  the  cnrulo 
offioea  two  yean  before  the  legal  time,  and  atill  lae;  why  there  should 
be  no  mention  anywhere  of  his  haviog  done  SO  ;  these  facts  ralber  sug- 
gest the  coqjecture  that,  as  his  birthday  fell  utidoubledty  on  July  1^, 

he  was  bnrn  not  in  flB4,  but  in  86-2  ;  bo  that  in  67l!  ha 
"*■  was  in  his  20-21st  year,  and  he  died  nol  in  bis  B6th  year, 

bat  at  the  age  of  GT  years  8  months.  In  faronr  cf  thli 
latter  view  we  may  moreover  adduce  (he  i-iruunietance,  which  has  bess 
•Ma^ly  brougtit  forward  in oppoaiiicn  toil, that  Caesar  " pamt puw' 
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wards  him  the  eyes  of  friend  and  foe.  His  relatioiv 
ship  with  Marius  and  Cinna  (his  Other's  aister  had  been 
the  wife  of  Marios,  he  himself  had  married  Cinna's  daugb* 
ter);  the  courageous  refusal  of  the  youth  who  had  soaroe 
out^own  the  age  of  boyhood  to  send  a  divorce  to  his  young 

«ts  appointed  by  Marius  and  Gmoa  as  Flamen  of  Jupiter  (Yell.  ii.  4S) ; 
for  Marias  died  in  January  668,  when  Caesar  was  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  riew  1 8  years  6  months  old,  and  therefore 
noi  "almost,**  as  Yelleius  says,  but  actually  still  a  boy,  and  most  prob- 
ably for  this  very  reason  not  at  all  capable  of  holding  such  a  priest- 
bood.  If^  again,  he  was  born  in  July,  652,  he  was  at  the 
death  of  Marius  in  his  16th  year ;  and  with  this  the  expres- 
sion in  Yelleius  agrees,  as  well  as  the  general  rule  that  civil  positioDf 
were  not  assumed  before  the  expiry  of  the  age  of  boyhood.  Further, 
with  this  latter  yiew  alone  accords  the  fact  that  the  denarii  struck  by 
Caesar  about  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  are  marked  with  the  num- 
ber LII.  probably  the  year  of  his  life  ;  for  when  it  began,  Caesar*s  i^ 
wns  according  to  this  view  somewhat  over  62  years.  Nor  is  it  so  rash 
as  it  appears  to  us  who  are  accustomed  to  regular  and  official  lists  of 
births,  to  charge  our  authorities  with  an  error  in  this  respect.  Those 
four  statements  may  very  well  be  all  traceable  to  a  common  source  ; 
nor  can  they  at  all  lay  claim  to  any  Tery  high  credibility,  seeing  that 
for  the  earlier  period  before  the  commencement  of  the  <uia  diama  the 
statements  as  to  the  natal  years  of  even  the  best  known  and  most 
prominent  Romans,  e.  ^.,  as  to  that  of  Fompeius,  vary  in  the  most  sur 
prising  manner. 

In  the  Life  of  Caesar  by  Napoleon  III.  (B.  2,  ch.  l)it  is  objected  to 
102.  this  view,  first,  that  the  UxaHnalit  would  point  for  Caesar*s 

^^  birth-year  not  to  662,  but  to  651 ;  secondly  and  espe- 

cially, that  other  cases  are  known  where  it  was  not  attended  to.  Bat 
the  first  assertion  rests  on  a  mistake ;  for,  as  the  example  of  Cicero 
shows^  the  Ux  atuuUU  required  only  that  at  the  entering  on  office  the 
id^  year  should  be  begun,  not  that  it  should  be  completed.  None  of 
the  alleged  exceptions  to  the  rule,  moreover,  are  pertinent.  When 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  22)  says  that  formerly  in  conferring  magistracies  no 
regard  was  had  to  age,  and  that  the  consulate  and  dictatorship  were 
entrusted  to  quite  young  men,  he  has  in  view,  of  course,  as  all  com- 
mentators acknowledge,  the  earlier  period  before  the  issuing  of  the 
iege8  annalet — the  consuli^hip  of  M.  Yalerius  Corvus  at  twenty-three, 
and  similar  cases.  The  assertion  that  LucuUus  received  the  supreme 
magistrncy  before  the  legal  age  is  erroneous ;  it  is  only  stated  (Cioefo, 
Acad.  Pr.  i.  1)  that  on  the  ground  of  an  exceptional  clause  not  more 
particularly  known  to  us,  in  reward  for  some  sort  of  act  pciforuod  by 


L; 
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wife  Comvlia  at  the  bidding  ur  die  dictator,  as  Potitpeiu* 
bad  in  the  like  case  done ;  his  buld  persistence  in  th«  priest- 
hood conrerred  upon  him  by  Marius,  but  revoked  by  Sulla; 
his  wanderings  during  the  proscription  widi  which  Le  wm 
threatened,  and  which  was  with  difficulty  averted  \>y  tba 
intercession  of  his  relatives ;  his  bravery  in  the  conflicbs 
before  MyLilene  and  in  Cilicia,  a  bravery  which  no  one  hhi 
expected  from  ttje  tenderly  I'eared  and  almost  eneniin:iitdy 
foppish  boy ;  even  the  wiiruinga  of  Sulla  regarding  the 
"  boy  in  the  petticoat "  in  whcini  more  tbaii  a  Mariua  lay  oou- 
cealcd — sU  these  were  precisely  so  many  recommendations 
in  the  eyes  of  the  deinucratio  party.  But  Caesar  oould 
only  be  the  object  of  hopes  for  the  future ;  and  the  men 
who  from  their  age  and  their  public  position  would  have 
been  called  now  to  seize  the  reins  of  the  party  and  the  state, 
were  all  dead  or  in  exile. 

luiD,  he  bad  »  dispensation  from  the  legal  two  jeara'  hileiTal  betwsco 
the  ledileship  and  praetorship — in  reolitf  lie  was  aedite  in  6TS,  probibl; 
pnetor  in  677,  consul  in  ABO.  tbat  the  case  of  PompeiiU  was  a  tolallj 
dflbrent  one  il  obTioua;  but  even  u  to  PompeluE,  tt  la  od  MTenI 
oecaiioaa  expresalj  stated  (Cicero,  da  Imp.  Pomp.  31,  63  ;  Appion  Ui. 
M)  that  tbe  senate  reluied  him  from  the  lavs  as  to  age.  Thut  tblt 
■hould  have  been  done  »iih  Ponipdos,  »bo  had  solidied  the  conaul- 
•bip  aa  a  commander-io-cblef  eronoed  with  victory  and  a  iriumpbator, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  and  after  his  coalition  with  Craasus  also  of  a 
powerful  party,  we  can  readily  concelTc.  But  it  would  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  inrprinng,  if  the  same  thing  should  have  been  donn  with 
Oaeear  on  hts  oandidattire  for  die  minor  magfstrtdea,  wbeti  lie  wta 
of  Utile  mare  importance  than  other  political  beginners  i  and  ii  would 
be,  if  poamble,  more  surpntiiig  etill,  that,  while  there  is  mentioii  of 
that — Id  Itself  readily  nndemtood — eiccptioii,  (here  should  be  no 
notice  of  this  more  than  strange  deviation,  however  naturally  sucii 
nottcea  would  have  su^eeted  tbemeelves,  especially  wiUi  referenco  to 
OdaviaDus  conaul  at  SI  (comp.  «•  jr.,  Appian  iii.  88).  Of  a  piece  with 
the  examples  adduced  is  the  iufereiice  drawn  fi-oni  tbem,  "  that  the  law 
waa  httle  observed  in  Rome,  where  distioguisiied  men  were  concerned." 
Anylning  more  eiToneous  (ban  this  seutenoe  was  never  uttered  regard' 
tog  Rome  and  the  Romans.  The  greatness  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  not  leas  that  of  lis  great  generals  and  statesmen,  depadi 
above  all  things  on  the  &et  that  the  law  held  good  for  than  aa  mM  m 
tnt  u:heia. 
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Tlifis  tihe  le^cffBhip  of  tLc  democncry  m,  tbe  ihfiiwr  of 
a  nuui  with  a  true  Tucacios  ftx  it,  was  to  be  liai 
br  a&jr  one  who  might  pLcaie  to  gire  himiBelf 
fertk  aa  the  cfaamfMoii  of  opprcsMd  po|Niiar  freedom ;  and 
Id  tlua  waj  it  eaine  to  Mareua  Aemiiiaa  LepidUy  a  SoUan, 
wlio  fr»!>rri  mctiTefl  more  than  eqwTocal  d<«erted  to  tiie  camp 
ef  tb^  .if-m^jcnMy.  Onee  a  zealous  Optioiatey  and  a  largci 
parchaiif  r  at  the  aoctiona  of  tbe  proaeribed  e^tatea,  be  bad, 
aa  l^oremor  of  Sietij,  so  sfandaiouaiy  plondered  the  pio- 
vicee  tbat  be  was  tbreatened  with  impeacbmcnt,  aod,  to 
eiriMie  it.  threw  bims^  into  oppositioD.  It  was  a  gain  of 
doubtful  iralue.  No  doubt  the  oppoaitioii  thus  acquired  a 
wi^ii-kDown  name,  a  man  of  quaiitj,  a  Tehemrnt  orator  in 
the  Forum  ;  but  Lepidus  was  an  msignificaDt  and  indiscreet 
penoaage,  wiio  did  not  deserre  to  become  a  kader  either  m 
cr^uDCil  or  in  the  field.  Nevertheleaa  the  oppoaition  wel- 
rjsr/rned  him,  and  the  new  leader  of  the  democrats  succeeded 
not  onh  in  deterring  bis  accusers  from  prosecuting  the 
attack  which  thej  had  begun,  but  also  in  carry- 
ing his  election  to  the  consulship  for  076;  in 
which  be  was  helped  not  oolj  by  the  treasures  exacted  in 
Sieilr,  but  also  bj  the  foolish  endeavour  of  Pompeius  to 
idK>w  Sulla  and  the  pure  Sullans  on  this  occasion  what  he 
could  do.  Now  that  the  opposition  had,  on  the  death  of 
Bulla,  tMvA  a  head  once  more  in  Lepidus,  and  now  that 
this  their  lead«;r  bad  become  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
state,  the  speedy  outbreak  of  the  new  revolution  in  the 
eapitftl  might  with  certainty  be  foreseen. 

But  even  before  the  democrats  moved  io  the  capital,  the 
.y^  ^^^  democratic  emigrants  had  again  bestirred  them- 
siTMrto  ia  selves  in  Spain.  The  soul  of  this  movement 
icruviM.  was  Quintus  Sertorius.  This  eminent  man,  a 
intfvo  of  Nursia  in  the  Sabine  land,  was  from  the  first  of  a 
tender  and  even  scA-hearted  temperament — as  his  almost 
enthusiastic  love  for  his  mother,  Raia,  shows — and  at  the 
tame  time  of  the  most  chivalrous  bravery,  as  was  proved 
by  the  honourable  scars  which  he  brought  home  from  the 
Cimbrian,   Spanish,  and   Italian   wars.     Although   whollj 
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untrained  u  a  speaker,  he  excited  the  admiratiou  of  lean:ed 
advocates  by  the  natural  flow  and  the  tttrikiag  precision  of 
his  address.  His  remarkable  military  and  statesmaDlj> 
taloit  had  found  opportunity  of  shining  by  contrast,  mort 
particularly  in  the  revolutionary  war  which  the  democrat* 
•0  wrtitchedly  and  stupidly  mismansged;  he  was  confessed- 
ly the  only  democratic  officer  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
and  to  conduct  war,  and  the  only  democratic  stalesnian 
who  opposed  the  insensate  and  furious  doings  of  his  partj 
with  statesmanlike  energy.  Hl»  Spanish  soldiers  called 
him  tlie  new  Hannibal,  and  this  not  merely  because  he  had, 
like  that  hero,  lost  an  eye  in  war.  He  in  reality  reminds 
us  of  the  great  Phoenician  by  his  equally  cunning  and 
courageous  strategy,  by  his  rare  talent  of  organizing  war  by 
means  of  war,  by  his  adroitness  in  ottracting  foreign  nations 
to  his  interest  and  making  them  serviceable  to  his  ends,  by 
his  prudence  in  success  and  mixfortune,  by  the  quickness  of 
his  ingenuity  in  turning  to  good  account  his  victories  and 
averting  the  consequences  of  his  defeats.  It  may  be  doubt 
ed  whether  any  Roman  stat«sman  of  the  earlier  period,  or 
of  the  present,  can  be  compared  in  point  of  universal  talent 
to  SertoriuB.  After  Sulla's  generals  had  compelled  him  t^i 
quit  Spain  (iii,  414),  he  had  led  a  restless  life  of  adventure 
along  the  Spanish  and  African  coasts,  sometimes  in  league, 
sometimes  at  war,  with  the  Cilician  pirates  who  haunted 
^ese  seas  and  with  the  chieftains  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Libya.  'Hie  victorious  Roman  restoration  had  pursued 
him  even  thither :  when  he  besieged  llngis  (Tangiers),  a 
corps  under  Pacclaecus  from  Roman  Africa  had  appeored  to 
help  the  prince  of  the  town;  but  Pacclaecus  was  totally 
defeated  and  Tingis  was  taken  by  Sertorius.  On  the  r» 
port  of  such  achievements  by  the  Roman  refugee  spreading 
abroad,  the  Lusitanians,  who,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
tended submission  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  practically 
maintained  their  independence  and  annually  fought  with  ths 
governors  of  Further  Spain,  sent  envoys  to  Sertorius  Ji 
Africa,  to  invite  him  to  their  count)  y  and  to  commit  hi 
Um  the  command  of  their  militia. 
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Sertorius,  who  twenty  years  before  had  served  uudei 
Rmewed  Titus  Didius  in  Spain  and  knew  the  resouroet 
o?*^^e**  of  the  land,  resolved  to  comply  with  the  invita^ 
^J^l^  tion,  and,  leaving  behind  him  a  small  detach^ 
Uon.  ment  on  the  Mauretanian  coast,  embarked  for 

M  Spain  (about  674).    The  straits  separating  S5>aiii 

«nd  Africa  were  occupied  by  a  Roman  squadron  command* 
ed  by  Cotta ;  to  steal  through  it  was  impossible ;  so  Sei^ 
torius  fought  his  way  through  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  Lusitanians.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty  Lusi- 
tanian  communities  that  placed  themselves  under  his  orders ; 
and  of  "  Romans  "  he  mustered  only  2,600  men,  a  consider- 
able part  of  whom  were  deserters  from  the  army  of  Pae 
ciaeous  or  Africans  armed  after  the  Roman  style.  Serto* 
rius  saw  that  everything  depended  on  his  associating  with 
the  loose  swarms  of  guerillas  a  strong  nucleus  of  troops 
possessing  Roman  organization  and  discipline :  for  this  end 
he  reinforced  the  band  which  he  had  brought  with  him  by 
levying  4,000  infantry  and  700  cavalry,  and  with  this  ono 
legion  and  the  swarms  of  Spanish  volunteers  advanced 
against  the  Romans.  The  command  in  Further  Spain  was 
held  by  Lucius  Fufidius,  who  through  his  absolute  devotion 
to  Sulla — so  well-tried  amidst  the  proscriptions — had  risen 
from  a  subaltern  to  be  propraetor ;  he  was  totally  defeated 
on  the  Baetis ;  2,000  Romans  covered  the  field  of  battle 
Messengers  in  all  haste  summoned  the  governor  of  the  ad- 
joining province  of  the  Ebro,  Marcus  Domitius  Calvinus, 
to  check  the  farther  advance  of  the  Sertorians ;  and  there 
^  soon  appeared  (675)  also  the  experienced  gen- 

eral Quintus  Metellus,  sent  by  Sulla  to  relieve 
»«>»tto"  the  incapable  Fufidius  in  southern  Spain.  But 
epaia.  ^jj^y  ^j^  ^^^  succeed  in  mastering  the  revolt 

In  the  Ebro  province  not  only  was  the  army  of  Calvinua 
destroyed  and  he  himself  slain  by  Sertorius'  lieutenant,  the 
quaestor  Lucius  Hirtuleius,  but  Lucius  Manliua,  the  gover* 
nor  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  who  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
with  three  legions  to  help  his  colleague,  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  same  brave  leader.     With  difficulty  Manlius  escaped 
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with  A  few  meii  to  llerda  (Lerida)  snd  thenM  to  hit  pr» 
vince,  losing  on  the  maroli  his  whole  baggago  through  t 
■udden  attack  of  the  Aqnitanisn  tribes,  la  Further  Spidn 
Hetcllus  penetrated  into  the  Lusitanian  teiritorj;  but 
Sertorios  succeeded  during  the  siege  of  Longobriga  (not 
6r  from  lAe  mouth  of  the  Tngus)  in  alluriug  a  divlBion 
under  Aqainus  into  an  ambush,  and  thus  oompelling  Metel- 
lus  bimaelf  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  evacuate  tbe  Lusit»> 
nUn  territory.  Sertorius  followed  luro,  defeated  on  tlw 
Anaa  (Guodiana)  the  corps  of  Thorius,  and  inflicted  vofit 
damage  by  guerilla  war&re  on  the  army  of  the  commander* 
in-chief  himself.  Metellus,  a  methodical  and  somewhat 
dumay  tacdcian,  wsa  in  despair  as  to  this  opponent,  wbv 
obstinatnly  declined  a  deoisivfl  battle,  but  cut  off  his  aap* 
plies  and  oommunicationa  and  constantlr  hovered  round 
him  on  all  sides. 

These  extraordinary  successes  obtained  by  Sertorius  in 
P^  ^^^^  the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  the  more  aig. 
jtjj^  nifioant,  that  they  were  not  achieved  merely  by 

arms  and  were  not  of  a  mere  military  natura 
Ite  emigrants  as  such  were  not  formidable;  nor  were 
isolated  successes  of  the  Lusitanians  under  this  or  that 
foreign  leader  of  much  moment  But  with  the  most  decid- 
ed political  and  patriotic  tact  Sertoriua  acted,  whenever  he 
could  do  HO,  not  as  amdotlitrt  of  the  Lusitanians  in  revolt 
against  Rome,  but  as  Roman  general  and  governor  of  dpaii^ 
in  i*hich  oapadty  he  had  in  foct  been  sent  thither  by  the 
former  rulers.  He  tH^an*  to  form  the  heads  of  the 
emigration  into  ■  senate,  which  was  to  increase  to  800 
members  and  to  conduct  affairs  and  to  nominate  magis- 
trates in  Roman  form.  He  regarded  hia  army  as  a  Roman 
one,  and  tilled  the  offioera'  posts,  widiout  exoeption,  wilA 
Romans.  With  reference  to  the  Spaniards  he  was  the 
governor,  who  by  virtue  of  his  office  levied  troopa  and 
other  support  from  them ;  but  he  was  a  governor  whc,  in- ' 

*  A(  leairt  tbe  ouUine  of  these  oi^aiutioM  moM  tM  aesigiied  to  dia 
fern  474,  470,  676,  atUioagfa  the  execatlon  of  them  dbnttt 
~  ^ '  '        len  belonged,  in  grmt  part,  onlf  u)  tbe  aobEcquent  ffiiri 
Vol,  IV.— 2* 
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Blead  of  exeicising  the  usual  despotic  iway,  endeavoured  td 
attach  the  provincials  to  Rome  and  to  himself  personallj 
His  chivalrous  character  rendered  it  easy  for  him  to  entei 
Into  Spanish  habits,  and  excited  in  the  Spanish  nobility  thi 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  wonder  fid  foreigner  who 
had  a  6pirit  so  kindred  with  their  own.  According  to  the 
warlike  custom  of  personal  following  which  subsisted  its 
Spain  as  among  the  Celts  and  the  Germans,  thousands  ol 
the  noblest  Spaniards  swore  to  stand  faithfully  by  theii 
Roman  general  unto  death ;  and  in  them  Sertorius  found 
more  trustworthy  comrades  than  in  his  countrymen  and 
party-associates.  He  did  not  disdain  to  turn  to  account  the 
superstition  of  the  ruder  Spanish  tribes,  and  to  have  his 
plans  of  war  brought  to  him  as  commauds  of  Diana  by  the 
white  fawn  of  the  goddess.  Throughout  he  exercised  a 
righteous  and  gentle  rule.  His  troops,  at  least  so  fiir  as 
his  eye  and  his  arm  reached,  had  to  maintain  the  strictest 
discipline.  Gentle  as  he  generally  was  in  punishing,  he 
showed  himself  inexorable  when  any  outrage  was  perpetrat- 
ed by  his  soldiers  on  friendly  soil.  Nor  was  he  inattentive 
to  the  permanent  relief  of  the  condition  of  the  provincials ; 
he  reduced  the  tribute,  and  directed  the  soldiers  to  construct 
winter  barracks  for  themselves,  so  that  the  oppressive 
burden  of  quartering  the  troops  was  done  away  and  thus  a 
source  of  unspeakable  mischief  and  annoyance  was  stopped* 
For  the  children  of  Spaniards  of  quality  an  academy  was 
erected  at  Osca  (Huesca),  in  which  they  received  the  higher 
instruction  usual  in  Rome,  learning  to  speak  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  to  wear  the  toga — a  remarkable  measure,  which 
was  by  no  means  designed  merely  to  take  from  the  allies  in 
as  gentle  a  form  as  possible  the  hostages  that  in  Spain  were 
Inevitable,  but  was  above  all  an  emanation  from,  and  an 
advance  on,  the  great  project  of  Gains  Gracchus  and  the 
democratic  party  for  gradually  Romauizing  the  provinces. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  to  accomplish  their  Romanization 
not  by  extirpating  the  old  inhabitants  and  filling  their 
places  with  Italian  emigrants,  but  by  Latinizing  the  pro- 
vincials themselves.     The  Optimates  in  Rome  sneered  al 
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llie  wretJied  emigrftnta,  the  runaways  from  i\n  Itallw 
■rmy,  the  relius  of  the  robber-band  of  Carbo;  the  sorry 
Uunt  recoiled  upon  its  authors.  The  maases  that  had  been 
brought  into  the  tield  against  Sertorius  were  reckoned,  iit- 
duding  the  Spanish  general  levy,  at  120,000  in  fan  try,  2,000 
arcliera  and  slingers,  and  6,000  cavalry.  Against  this  enor* 
moua  superiority  of  force  Sertorius  bad  not  only  held  bii 
ground  in  a  series  of  successful  oonflicta  and  victories,  but 
had  also  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Spain  under  his  power. 
In  the  Further  province  Metellus  found  himself  confined  to 
the  districts  immediately  occupied  by  his  troops;  nil  the 
tribes,  who  oould,  hod  taken  the  side  of  Sertorius.  In  the 
Hither  province,  after  the  victories  of  Hirtuleius,  there  no 
longer  existed  a  Roman  army.  Emissaries  of  Sertoriua 
roamed  through  the  whole  territory  of  Gaul ;  there,  too, 
the  tribes  began  to  stir,and  bands  gathering  together  began 
to  make  the  Alpine  passes  insecure.  The  sea  too  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  the  insurgents  as  to  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, since  tlie  allies  of  the  former — the  pirates — were 
almost  as  powerful  in  the  Spanish  waters  as  the  Koraan 
ehips  of  war.  At  the  promontory  of  Diana  (between  Va- 
lencia and  Carthagena,  opposite  Ivi^a)  Sertorius  establiahed 
for  tiie  corsairs  a  fixed  station,  where  they  lay  in  wait  for 
auch  Roman  ships  as  were  conveying  supplies  to  the  Roman 
mariljme  towns  and  the  army,  carried  away  or  delivered 
goods  for  the  insurgents,  and  formed  their  medium  of  in- 
tercourse with  Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  The  constant  readi- 
ness of  theee  men  moving  to  and  fro  to  carry  everywhere 
sparks  from  the  scene  of  conRagration  tended  in  a  high 
d^;ree  to  excite  apprehension,  especially  at  a  time  when  so 
much  combustible  matter  was  everywhere  accumulated  In 
like  Roman  empire. 

Amidnt  this  state  of  matters  the  sudden  death  of  Sulla 
took  place  (076).     So  long  as  the  man  lived  at 
DMttef         whose  voice  a  trained  and  trustworthy  army  of 
Him"  veterans  was   ready  any  moment  to  rise,  the 

""""""^  oligarchy  might  tolerate  the  almost  (as  it  seen^ 
ed)  definite  abandonment  of  the  Spanish  province  to  ttu 
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emigi^aiits,  and  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  opposkioi 
at  home  to  be  supreme  magistrate,  at  all  events  as  transient 
misfortunes;  and  in  their  shortsightexi  way,  yet  not  wholly 
without  reason,  might  cherish  confidence  either  that  the 
opposition  would  not  venture  to  proceed  to  open  conflict,  or 
lluit,  if  it  d'd  venture,  he  who  had  twice  saved  the  oligardiy 
Hfould  set  it  up  a  third  time.  Now  the  state  of  things  was 
changed.  The  democratic  Hotspurs  in  the  capital,  lonf 
impatient  of  the  endless  delay  and  inflamed  by  the  brilliant 
news  fi*om  Spain,  urged  that  a  blow  should  be  struck  ;  and 
Lepidus,  with  whom  the  decision  at  the  moment  lay, -entered 
into  the  proposal  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  renegade  and  with 
his  own  characteristic  frivolity.  For  a  moment  it  seemed 
as  if  the  torch  which  kindled  the  funeral  pile  of  the  regent 
would  also  kindle  civil  war ;  but  the  influence  of  Pompey 
and  the  temper  of  the  Sullan  veterans  induced  the  opposi* 
tion  to  let  the  obsequies  of  the  regent  pass  over  in  peace. 

Yet  all  the  more  openly  were  arrangements  thenceforth 
^^^^^^^^^^^  made  for  a  fresh  revolution.  Daily  the  Forum 
ttoB  of  resounded  with  accusations  ainiinst  the  ''  mock 

Romulus  "  and  his  executioners.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  revival  of  the  distributions 
of  com,  the  reinstating  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  in  their 
former  position,  the  recall  of  those  who  were  banished  con- 
trary to  law,  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  lands,  were 
openly  indicated  by  Lepidus  and  his  adherents  as  the  ob- 
jects at  which  they  aimed.  Communications  were  entered 
into  with  the  proscribed ;  Marcus  Perpenna,  governor  of 
Sicily  in  the  days  of  Gnna  (iii.  414),  arrived  in  the  capital 
The  sons  of  those  whom  Sulla  had  declared  guilty  of  treasoff 
—on  whom  the  laws  of  the  restoration  bore  with  intoler 
able  severity — and  generally  the  more  noted  men  of  Mariap 
views  were  invited  to  accede.  Not  a  few,  such  as  the  youn^ 
Lucius  Cinna,  joined  the  movement ;  others,  however,  fol* 
lowed  the  example  of  Gains  Caesar,  who  had  returned  homf 
from  Asia  on  receiving  the  accounts  of  the  death  of  SulU 
and  of  the  plans  of  Lepidus,  but  after  becoming  more  aocu- 
raiely  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  leader  and  of  thf 


movement  pi  udently  withdrew.  Carousing  and  recruiting 
went  OQ  in  behalf  of  Lepidua  in  the  taverns  and  brothels  of 
the  Gftpitsl.  At  length  a  conspiracy  against  the  new  ordnr 
of  things  was  concocted  among  Hie  Etruscan  malcoDtents.* 
All  ihia  took  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  govcrnmenb 
The  consul  Catulus  and  the  more  judicious  Optimatea  urged 
AH  immodiate  decisive  interference  and  suppreasion  of  thu 
raroit  in  the  bud ;  the  indolent  majority,  however,  oould 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  begin  the  stru^le,  hot  tried  U) 
<leoeiv«  theniselves  aa  long  as  possible  by  a  system  of  coin- 
promiMs  and  oonoewions.  They  yielded  in  respect  to  th« 
corn  law,  and  gninted  a  limited  renewal  of  the  Graochan 
distribution  of  grain,  in  doing  which  they  probably  returned 
to  the  mediating  regulations  made  in  the  time  of  the  Sooid 
war;  according  to  these  not  all  (ait  according  to  the  Sem 
pronian  law)  but  only  a  definite  number — it  may  be  con- 
jectured 40,000— of  the  poorer  burgesses  appear  to  have 
raoeived  the  earlier  largesses,  na  Gracchus  had  fixed  them, 
of  five  modii  monthly  at  the  price  of  6J  atseiiSd.) — a  r^Ti- 
.ation  which  occasioned  to  the  treasury  an  annual  net  losa 
of  at  leaat  X40,000.t     The  opposition,  naturally  as  little 

*  The  following  lutrative  rests  lubclantlillT  on  the  aecoimt  of 
Udnianiu,  which,  frtgmentiry  ns  it  is  st  tbJB  Tei7  ptaot,  stQI  gives  iin 
pertant  InfomiBtlon  is  to  the  iDBiureotion  of  Lepldos. 

f  Dti(l«T  the  Tear  S7S  LicinisDiu  stata  (p.  £3,  FerU;  p.4S,BoDn}; 

lLtpiduMf)lli]ffemfivinentar^am']  milloTtialaitt  [adept] 

tut  ml,   lit  annon[ac]    guinqut  nw£  papu[lo  ila\rmhir. 

Aooording  to  this  aocoant,  therefore,  the  lav  of  the  ooomls  of  BSI 

Mareoa  Terentius  Lueullue  tnil  Gains  Cusius  Varus,  which 

Cioero  mendons  (in  Verr.  ill  TO,  186;  t.  S],  5i\  and  to 

whtidi  also  Ballast  refers  (Hi*t.  iii,  al,  19  Dielsoh),  did  not  first  re-es- 

tsbliah  the  6te  modii,  but  onlj  secured  the  largeues  of  ^dn  by  reg- 

•Istlng  the  purchsses  oF  Soilisn  com,  and  perhaps  made  various  sltei*- 

lion*  of  detaiL    That  the  Sempronian   law  (iiL  1S7)  allowed  tvtrj 

hargME  dooiluUed  in  Rome  to  shire  ia  the  largesses,  ts  certain ;  bijt 

tUs  most  have  been  snbseqae&ily  departed  from,  for,  wtaaj  that  Um 

nMDtbl;  eom  of  the  Rotaaa  bm^esies  amounted  to  little  i<ore  than 

U/NW  mtdimm  =  198,000  moda  (Oic.  Kerr.  IiL  80,  1i).  unlj  aom* 

(0,000  liiimiaaia  at  thst  time  received  grain,  wheress  the  sniober  uT 

burgsnea  domiciled  in  the  OSfllBl  «aa  oertalolj  far  more  ooosiderabls 
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satisfiod  as  it  was  decidedly  emboldened  by  this  partial 
concession,  displayed  all  the  more  rudeness  and  violence  in 
the  capital ;  and  in  Etruria,  the  true  centre  of  all  insurreo' 
tions  of  the  Italian  proletariate,  civil  war  already  broke 
out ;  the  dispossessed  Faesulans  resumed  possession  of  their 
lest  estates  by  force  of  arms,  and  several  of  the  veterans 
settled  there  by  Sulla  perished  in  the  tumult.  The  senate 
0&  learning  what  had  occurred,  resolved  to  send  the  two 
Consuls  thither,  in  order  to  raise  troops  and  suppress  the 
insurrection.*  It  was  impossible  to  adopt  a  more  irrational 
course.  The  senate,  in  presence  of  the  insurrection,  evinced 
its  pusillanimity  and  its  fears  by  the  re-establishment  of 
the  corn-law ;  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  a  street-riot,  it 
furnished  the  notorious  head  of  the  insurrection  with  an 
army ;  and,  when  the  two  consuls  .were  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  which  could  be  contrived  not  to  turn  the  arms 
entrusted  to  them  against  each  other,  it  must  have  required 
the  superhuman  obduracy  of  oligarchic  consciences  to  think 
of  erecting  such  a  bulwark  against  the  impending  insurreo- 

This  imporlimt  alteration  probably  proceeded  from  the  Ociavian  law, 
which  introduced  instead  of  the  extravagant  Seiupronian  amount  **  a 
moderate  largess,  tolerable  for  the  stiite  and  necessary  for  the  common 
people'*  (Gio.  deOff.'u,  21,  72,  Brui,  62,  222 ;  see  vol.  iii.  287),  and 
must  have  been  ogain  adopted  in  the  law  of  C76.  The 
democracy  was  by  no  means  content  with  Uiis  (Sallust,  /.  c). 
The  amount  of  loss  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  grain  being  worth 
at  least  double  (iii.  187);  when  piracy  or  other  causes  drove  up  the 
price  of  grain,  a  far  more  considerable  loss  must  have  ensued. 

*  From  the  fragments  of  the  account  of  Licinianus  (p.  44,  Bonn)  it 
it  plain  that  the  decree  of  the  senate,  tUi  Lejndm  ei  Catulm  decrdit 
exsreUilnu  maturrime  proficiacerentiir  (Sallust,  Hiit.  i.  44  Dietsch),  is  to 
be  understood  not  of  a  despatch  of  the  consuls  before  the  expiry  of 
Gheir  consulship  to  their  proconsular  provinces,  for  which  tliere  would 
have  been  uo  reason,  but  of  their  being  sent  to  Etruria  against  the  re« 
voltcd  Faesulans,  just  as  in  the  Catilinarian  war  the  consul  Gaiut 
AntoniuB  was  despatched  to  the  eame  quarter.  The  statement  of 
Philippus  in  Sallust  (HisL  i.  48,  4)  that  Lepidus  ob  iedUionem  prayin 
dam  cwn  exereitu  adeptus  e$t,  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  this  view 
for  the  extraordinary  consular  command  in  Etruria  was  just  as  much  ■ 
p/rxmneia  as  the  ordinary  protonsular  command  in  Narboneae  OaiiL 
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tion.  Of  course  Lepidua  «rnied  in  Etruria  not  for  ths 
■enabs  bui  for  the  insurrection — sarcastically  declaring  \ha\ 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  bound  him  only  for  the  current 
year.  The  senate  put  the  oracular  machinery  in  motioa 
to  induce  him  to  return,  and  comrnitted  to  him  the  condud 
of  the  impending  consular  elections;  but  Lepidua  ciadcd 
Qompiiant-e,  and,  while  messengers  passed  to  and  fro  end 
the  official  year  drew  to  an  end  amidst  proposals  of  accnm- 
modatiun,  hia  force  swelled  to  an  army.  When  at  length, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  (6T7),  tha 
■distinct  injunction  of  the  senate  waa  iaaued-to 
Lepidus  to  retutu  without  delay,  the  proconsul  haughtily  re- 
fused obedience,  and  demanded  in  hia  turn  the  renewal  ol 
the  former  tj'ibunician  power,  tlie  reinstating  of  those  who 
bad  been  forcibly  ejected  from  tlieir  civic  rights  and  their  pro- 
perty, and,  besides  this,  his  own  je-election  as  consul  for  the 
current  year  or,  in  other  words,  the  tyrannU  iu  legal  form. 
Thus  war  waa  declared.  The  senatorial  party  could 
onibfMk  at  reckon,  in  addition  to  the  SulJan  veterans  whose 
""""■  civil  existence  was  threatened  by  Lepidus,  upon 

the  army  assembled  by  the  proconsul  Catulus;  and  so,  in 
oompliauce  with  the  urgent  warnings  of  the  more  sagacious, 
partioUsrIy  of  Philippus,  Catulus  was  entrusted  by  the 
senate  with  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  the  repelling  of 
the  main  force  of  ^e  democratic  party  stationed  in  Etruria. 
At  the  same  time  Gnaeus  Pompeius  was  despatched  with 
another  corps  to  wrest  from  his  former  proligt  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  which  was  held  by  Lepidus'  lieutenant,  Mnrcua 
Brutus.  While  Pompeius  speedily  accomplished  his  com- 
mission and  shut  up  the  enemy's  general  closely  in  Mutina, 
Lepidus  appeared  before  the  capiuil  in  order  to  conquer  it  for 
the  reTolution  aa  Mariua  had  formerly  done  by  storm.  The 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber  foil  wholly  into  his  power,  and  he  waa 
»ble  even  to  cross  the  river.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought 
i^ni  on  the  Campus  Martiua,  close  under  the  walla 

**^^*'-  of  the  city.  But  Catulus  conquered  ;  and  L^ 
pidiu  waa  compelled  to  retreat  to  Etruria,  while  another 
diviii<Mi  under  his  aon  Scipio^  threw  itself  into  the  fon  reat 
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of  Alba.  T}ie  rising  was  subbtantially  at  an  end.  Mutina 
surrendered  to  Pompeius ;  and  Brutus  was,  notwithsttnd* 
\r\g  the  safe-conduct  promised  to  him,  subsequently  put  tc 
death  by  order  of  that  general.  Alba  too  was,  after  a  lon|E 
siege,  reduced  by  &mine,  and  the  leader  there  was  likewlM 
executed.  Lepidus,  pressed  on  two  sides  by  Catulus  and 
Pompeius,  fought  another  engagement  en  the  ooast  o^ 
Etruria  in  order  merely  to  procure  the  means  of  retreat, 
and  then  embarked  at  the  port  of  Cosa  for  Sardinia,  fron 
which  point  he  hoped  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  capitalg 
and  to  obtain  communication  with  the  Spanish  insurgents. 
But  the  governor  of  the  island  opposed  to  him  a  vigorous 
DMth  of  resistance ;  and  he  himself  died,  not  long  after 
UpiduA.  his  landing,  of  consumption  (677),  whereupon 
the  war  in  Sardinia  came  to  an  end.  A  part  of 
his  soldiers  dispersed ;  with  the  flower  of  the  insurrection^ 
%xy  army  and  with  a  well-filled  chest  the  late  praetor,  Maih 
cus  Perpenna,  proceeded  to  Liguria,  and  thence  to  Spain 
to  join  the  Sertorians. 

The  oligarchy  was  thus  victorious  over  Lepidus ;  but  it 
p       .  found  itself  compelled  by  the  dangeroua  turn  of 

opmpois  the  Sortorian  war  to  concessions,  which  violated 

the  Heniito 

tcaend  him  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Sullan  oon* 
stitution.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a 
strong  army  and  nn  able  general  to  Spain  ;  and  Pompeius 
indicated,  very  plainly,  that  he  desirexi,  or  rather  demand- 
ed, this  commission.  The  pretension  was  bold.  It  was 
bad  enough  that  they  had  allowed  this  secret  opponent 
again  to  attain  an  extraordinary  command  in  th^  pressure 
of  the  Lcpidian  revolution  ;  but  it  was  far  more  hazardous 
to  set  aside  all  the  rules  instituted  by  Sulla  for  the  macnst^ 
rial  hierarchy,  so  as  to  invest  a  man  who  had  hitb^o  filled 
no  civil  oflico  with  one  of  the  most  iniportant  ordinary  pr»>- 
vincial  governorships,  under  circumstances  in  which  tbe 
observance  of  the  legal  term  of  a  year  was  not  to  bt 
ihooght  of.  The  oligurcby  had  thus,  even  apart  from  the 
reepect  due  to  their  general  Metellus,  prood  reason  to  oppose 
with  all  earnestness   this   new  attempt  of  the  ambiUoui 
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fonth  to  perpetuate  his  e;iceptinnHl  position.  But  this  woi 
not  euy.  In  the  first  pincc,  they  had  not  a  single  inu 
fitted  for  the  difficult  post  of  geiierr.!  <^  Spain.  Neither  of 
the  consuls  of  the  year  showed  uuy  desire  to  match  hln^ 
■eir against  Sertorius;  and  what  Luaius  Phllippus  said  in  ■ 
fill  meeting  of  the  senate  liad  to  be  admitted  as  too  true- 
dint,  among  all  tlie  senatora  of  note,  not  one  was  able  and 
wilting  to  ommand  in  a  serious  war.  Yet  they  might, 
perhaps,  have  got  over  this,  and  after  tJie  manner  of  olt< 
garchs,  when  they  had  no  capable  candidate,  have  filled  tho 
place  with  some  malieshifl,  if  Pompeius  had  merely  desired 
the  command  and  had  not  dtsmanded  it  at  the  head  of  an 
army.  He  had  already  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  injunctions 
of  Catulus  that  he  should  dismiss  the  army  ;  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  whether  those  of  the  senate  would  find  a  better  re- 
ception, and  the  consequences  of  a  breach  no  one  could  cal- 
culate— the  scale  of  aristocracy  miglit  very  easily  mount 
up,  if  the  sword  of  a  well-known  general  were  thrown  into 
the  opposite  scale.  So  the  majority  resolved  on  concession. 
Not  trom  the  people,  which  constitutionally  ought  to  have 
been  consulted  in  a  case  where  a  private  man  was  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  magisterial  power,  but  from  the 
senate,  Pompeius  received  proconsular  authority  and  the 
chief  command  in  Hither  Spain  ;  and,  forty  days  aflei 
he  had  received  it,  crossed  the  Alps  in  the 
summer  of  C77. 
First  of  all  the  new  general  found  employment  in  Gaul, 
fg„p,4a  where  no  formal  insurrection  had  broken  out, 
•"«•">■  but  serious  disturbances  of  the  peace  had  occur- 

red at  several  places;  in  consequence  cif  which  Pompeiua 
deprived  the  cantons  of  the  Volcae-Ai-ecomici  and  the 
Ilelvii  of  their  independence,  and  placed  them  under  Mn» 
ttilia.  He  also  laid  out  a  new  road  over  the  Cottian  Alps 
(Mont  Genivre,  ii.  128),  and  so  established  a  shorter  com- 
munication between  the  valleif  of  the  Po  and  Gaul.  Amidst 
tliifl  work  he  best  season  of  the  year  passed  away  ;  it  wai 
not  till  lati   in  autumn  that  Pompeius  crossed  the  Pyrs 
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Sertorius  had  meanwhile  not  been  idle.  lie  had  d6» 
patched  Hirtuleius  into  the  Purther  province  to  keep  Metel* 
lus  in  check,  and  had  himself  endeavoured  to  follow  up  hii 
complete  victory  in  the  Hither  province,  and  to  prepai*e  for 
the  reception  of  Poropeius.  The  isolated  Celtiberian  tovnii 
there,  which  still  adhered  to  Rome,  were  attacked  and  re^ 
duced  one  after  another ;  at  last,  in  the  very  middle  of 
winter,  the  strong  Contrebia  (south-east  of  Saragossa)  had 
fallen.  In  vain  the  hard-pressed  towns  had  sent  message 
after  message  to  Pompeius ;  he  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  entreaties  to  depart  from  his  wonted  course  of  slow 
)rogression.  With  the  exception  of  the  maritime  towns, 
. . which  were  defended   by  the  Roman  fleet,  and 

Appoaranoe  *  ' 

of  PompeinB     the  districts  of  the  indigetes  and  Laletani  in  the 

in  Spain.  ^ 

north-east  corner  of  Spain,  where  Porapeiua 
established  himself  after  he  had  at  length  crossed  the  Py« 
renees,  and  made  his  raw  troops  bivouac  throughout  the 
winter  to  inure  them  to  hardships,  the  whole  of  Hither 
Spain  had  at  the  end  of  677  become  by  treaty 
or  force  dependent  on  Sertorius,  and  the  district 
on  the  upper  and  middle  Ebro  thenceforth  continued  the 
main  stay  of  his  power.  Even  the  apprehension,  which  the 
fresh  Roman  force  and  the  celebrated  name  of  the  general 
excited  in  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  had  a  salutary  effect 
on  it.  Marcus  Perpenna,  who  hitherto  as  the  equal  of  Ser- 
torius in  rank  had  claimed  an  independent  command  over 
the  force  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Liguria, 
was,  on  the  news  of  Pompeius'  arrival  in  Spain,  compelled 
by  his  soldiers  to  place  himself  under  the  orders  of  his 
i^ler  colleague. 

For  the  campaign  of  678  Sertorius  again  employed  the 
corps  of  Hirtuleius  against  Metellus,  while  Pei^^ 
penna  with  a  strong  army  took  up  his  position 
along  the  lower  course  of  Uie  Ebro  to  prevent  Pompeius 
from  crossing  the  river,  if  he  should  march,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  in  a  southerly  direction  with  the  view  of  effecting 
a  junction  with  Metellus,  and  along  the  coast  for  the  sake 
of  procuring  supplies  for  his  troops.     The  corps  of  Gaiui 
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Herennius  wai  dcstinecl  to  the  imniedtat«  support  of  Per 
penna;  farther  inland  on  the  upper  Ebro  Sertorius  in  pe^ 
son  prosecuted  meanwhile  the  subjugation  of  several  diatrictt 
friendly  to  Rome,  and  held  himseir  at  the  same  time  reedy 
to  hasten  according  to  circunri stances  to  the  aid  of  Perpenna 
or  Hirtuleius.  It  was  stiil  his  intention  to  avoid  any 
pitched  battio  and  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  petty  conflict* 
and  cutting  off  supplies. 

Pompeius,  however,  not  only  forced  the  passage  of  thf 
PgmpaiBc  Ebro  against  Perpenna,  but  also  totally  defeated 
drfcaiad.  Herenniua  at  Valentia  (Valencia),  and  possessed 
himself  of  that  important  town.  It  was  time  that  Sertoriui 
■hould  appear  in  person,  and  throw  the  superiority  of  his 
numbers  and  of  his  genius  into  the  scale  againat  the  greater 
excellence  of  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent.  For  a  consider- 
able time  the  struggle  was  concenLrated  around  the  town 
of  Lauro  (on  the  Xuoar,  south  of  Valencia),  whioh  had 
declared  for  Pompeius  and  was  on  that  account  besieged 
by  Sertorius.  Pompeius  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
relieve  it;  but,  after  several  of  his  divisions  had  already 
been  assailed  iieparatcly  and  cut  to  pieces,  the  great  wan 
rior  found  himself — just  when  he  thought  that  he  had  sur- 
rounded the  Sertorians,  and  when  he  had  invited  the  b^ 
aieged  to  be  spectators  of  the  capture  of  the  besieging  army 
— all  of  a  sudden  completely  outmanoeuvred  ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  himself  surrounded,  he  had  to  look  on 
from  his  camp  at  the  capture  and  burning  of  the  allied  town 
■nd  the  carrying  off  of  its  inhabitants  to  Lusitania — an  event 
which  induced  a  number  of  towns  that  were  wavering  in 
middle  and  east«m  9pain  to  adhere  anew  to  Sertorius. 

Meanwhile  Metellus  fought  with  better  fortune.  In  a 
nnofi^at  sharp  engagement  near  ItalJca  (not  far  from 
IfMiiu  Seville),  which  Ilirtuleius  had  imprudently 
risked,  and  in  which  both  generals  fought  hand  to  hand  and 
Hirtuleius  was  wounded,  Metellus  defeated  him  and  com- 
palled  him  to  evacuate  the  Roman  territory  proper,  and  to 
throw  himself  into  Lusitania.  This  victory 
permitted  Metellus  in  the  next  campaign  (6^79) 
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to  entei'  on  his  march  towards  Hither  Spain,  with  th€ 
view  of  joining  Pompeius  in  the  region  of  Valentia,  and 
in  concert  with  him  offering  battle  to  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy.  Hirtuleius,  with  a  hastily  collected  army,  sought 
to  intercept  him  at  Segovia ;  he  was,  however,  not  merely 
defeated,  but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  brother-^an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  Sertorians.  After  this  the  union  m 
the  two  Roman  generals  could  no  longer  be  prevented ; 
but,  while  Metellus  was  advancing  towards  Valentia, 
Pompeius  offered  battle  beforehand  to  the  main  army  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  wipe  out  the  stain  of  Lauro  and 
to  gain  the  expected  laurels,  if  possible,  alone.  With  joy 
Sertorius  embraced  the  opportunity  of  fighting  with  Poni* 
peius  before  Metellus  arrived  and  the  death  of  Hirtuleius 
transpired. 

The  armies  met  on  the  river  Sucro  (Xucar) :  after  a 
Batue  on  sharp  conflict  Pompeius  was  beaten  on  the  right 
the  Sucro.  wing,  and  was  himself  carried  from  the  field 
severely  wounded ;  Afranius  conquered  with  the  lefl  and 
took  the  camp  of  the  Sertorians,  but  during  its  pillage  he 
was  suddenly  assailed  by  Sertorius  and  compelled  also  to 
give  way.  Had  Sertorius  been  able  to  renew  the  battle  on 
the  following  day,  the  army  of  Pompeius  would  perhaps 
have  been  annihilated.  But  meanwhile  Metellus  had  come 
up,  had  overthrown  the  corps  of  Perpenna  ranged  agamst 
him,  and  tjiken  his  camp :  it  was  not  possible  to  resume  the 
battle  against  the  two  armies  united.  The  junction  of  the 
hostile  forces,  the  certainty  which  thenceforth  could  no 
longer  be  concealed  that  the  army  of  Hirtuleius  had  per- 
ished, the  sudden  stagnation  aflcr  the  victory,  diffused  terror 
among  the  Sertorians ;  and,  as  not  unfrequently  happened 
with  Spanish  armies,  in  consequence  of  this  turn  of  things 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Sertorian  soldiers  dispersed. 
But  the  despondency  passed  away  as  quickly  as  it  had  come ; 
the  white  fawn,  which  represented  in  the  eyes  of  the  multi* 
tude  the  military  plans  of  the  general,  was  soon  more 
pc^pular  than  ever ;  in  a  short  time  Sertorius  appeared  with 
a  new  army  confronting  the  Romans  in  the  level  country 
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to  the  south  of  Soguntum  (Murviedro),  which  firmtj  td- 
Wed  to  Boine,  while  the  Sertorian  privatcera  interfenid 
with  the  Roman  aiippliea  by  sea,  sud  scarcity  was  alreadj 
. making  itself  felt  in  the  Roman  camp.  ADoth<:r  battle  took 
>plaoe  in  the  plains  of  the  river  Turia  (Guadalaviar),  and  th* 
Mrnggle  was  long  undecided,  Fompeius  with  the  cavalry 
ms  defeated  by  Sertorius,  and  bis  brother-in-law  and  quae» 
tor,  the  brave  Lucius  Meramius,  was  slain;  on  the  other  hand 
Metellus  vanquished  Perpeniui,  and  victoriously  repelled 
-the  attack  of  the  enemy's  muiii  army  directed  agaijist  him. 
receiving  himself  a  wound  in  the  conflict.  Once  more  the 
Sertorian  army  dispersed.  Vslenlia,  which  Gaius  Heren- 
niuB  held  fur  Sertorius,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  Romans,  probably  for  a  moment,  entertained  a  hope 
that  they  were  done  with  their  tough  antagonist.  The  Ser- 
torian army  hod  disappeared  ;  the  Roman  troops,  penetrate 
iitf;  far  into  the  interior,  besieged  the  general  himself  in  the 
fortress  Clunia  on  the  upper  Duuro.  But  while  they  vainly 
invested  thia  rocky  stronghold,  the  contingents  of  the  in- 
•uigent  oommuuities  asaeinbled  elsewhere;  Sertorius  stole 
out  of  the  fortress  and  stood  once  more  as  general  at  the 

head  of  an  army,  when  the  eventful  year  679 

came  to  an  end. 
Yet  the  Ronaans  at  home  had  reason  to  be  content  with 
gjjijij^^^        the  results   of  this   campaign.      Southern   and 
,|*»bi  central  Spain  was  delivered  from  the  enemy  in 

consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  I]irtuleian 
army  and  the  battles  on  the  Xucar  and  Guadalaviar,  and 
STM  permanently  secured  through  the  occupation  of  the 
Oeltiberian  towns  Segobriga  (between  Toledo  and  Cuenca) 
«iid  BiLbiiis  (near  Calatayud)  by  Metellus,  The  struggle 
.was  thenceforth  concentrated  on  the  upper  and  middle 
;Ebro,  around  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sertorians,  CaW 
pirris,  Osca,  Ilerda,  and  on  the  coast  around  Tarraco. 
Although  both  Roman  generals  had  fought  bravely,  it  was 
not  to  Pompeius,  but  to  Metellus  that  the  success  was 
mainly  ilue. 

But  although  not  a  little  was  gained,  the  Homaro  bad 
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TbaoAin-        ^^  "^  means  attained  their  object^  and  thejr 
P^sw  o^       had  again  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  with 
the  cheerless  prospect  of  an  inevitable  renewal 
of  their  Sisyphean  labours.     It  was  not  possible  to  ohocisa 
quarters  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  £bro,  so  foarlvlly  deva» 
tatexi  by  friend  and  foe ;  Poinpeius  spent  the  winter  in  dM 
territory  of  the  Vaccaei  (about  Valladolid),  and  MeteUua 
even  in  Gaul.     Reinforced  by  two  fresh  legicns  despatohed 
from  Italy,  the  two  generals  began  their  operations  anew  in 
the  spring  of  680.     No  more  battles,  in  the  pro- 
per sense,  were  fought ;  Sertorius  confined  him- 
self wholly  to  guerilla  and  siege  warfare.    Meteilus  reduced 
the  places  that  still  adhered  to  Sertorius  in  southern  SpaiOi 
and  everywhere,  in  order  to  stop  the  sources  of  insurrection, 
carried  the  whole  male  population  away  with  him.     Pom« 
peius  had  a  more  difficult  position  in  the  province  of  the 
Ebro.      Pallantia  (Palencia  above  Vailadolid),  which  he 
besieged,  was  relieved  by  Sertorius ;  in  front  of  Calagurria 
(Calahorra,  on  the  upper  Ebro)  he  was  defeated  by  Serto- 
rius and  compelled  to  leave  those  regions,  although  Metelliu 
hsid  united  with  hini  in  order  to  the  siege  of  that  town. 
After  Meteilus  had  wintered  in  his  province  and  Pompeiua 
in  Gaul,  the  campaign  of  681  was  conducted  in 
a  similar  fashion ;  but  Pompeius  gained  in  this 
year  more  permanent  successes,  and  induced  a  considerable 
number  of  communities  to  withdraw  from  the  insurrection. 
For  eight  years  the  Sertorian  war  thus  continued,  and 
yet  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  its  termination, 
and  The  stat«  suftered  from  it  beyond  description. 

character  of  The  flowcr  of  the  Italian  youth  perished  amid 
rSufc^Iirr  ^^  exhausting  fatigues  of  Spanish  warfare.  The 
public  treasury  was  not  only  deprived  of  the 
Spanish  revenues,  but  had  ainnially  to  send  to  Spain  for  the 
pay  and  maintenance  of  the  Spanish  armies  very  consider- 
able sums,  which  the  government  hardly  knew  how  to  raise, 
Spnin  was  devastated  and  impoverished,  and  the  Roman 
tivilization,  which  presented  so  lair  a  promise  there,  rOi 
leived  a  severe  shock  \  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  it 
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the  case  of  an  insurrectionary  wnr  waged  with  m)  much 
Mtt«rne!ta,  and  but  too  ollen  oocasioning  the  destruction  of 
whole  communities.  Even  the  towns  which  adhered  to  th« 
dominant  party  in  Rome  had  countless  hardships  to  endure ; 
those  situated  on  the  coast  had  to  be  provided  with  nece*- 
wries  by  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  situation  of  the  fiiithful 
communities  in  the  interior  was  almost  desperate.  Oaul 
■ufii;red  hardly  less,  partly  from  the  requisitions  for  con- 
tiugents  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  for  grain  and  money,  partly 
(ram  tbe  oppressiye  burden  of  the  winteiH]uarters,  which 
rose  to  an  intolerable  degree  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  harvest  of  680;  almost  all  the  local 
treasuries  were  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
Roman  bankers,  and  to  burden  themselves  with  a  crushing 
load  of  debt.  Generals  and  soldiers  carrieil  on  tlie  war 
with  reluctance.  The  generals  had  encountered  an  opponent 
&r  superior  in  bilent,  a  tediously  pertinacious  resistance,  a 
war&re  of  very  serious  perils  and  of  successes  difficult  tt 
be  attained  and  far  from  brilliant;  it  was  asserted  that 
Pompeius  was  scheming  to  get  himself  recalled  from  Spain 
and  entrusted  with'  a  more  desiruble  command  elsewhere. 
The  soldiers,  too,  found  little  satisfaction  in  a  campaign  in 
which  not  only  was  there  nothing  to  be  got  save  hard  blows 
and  worthless  booty,  but  their  very  pay  was  doled  out  to 
tiiem  with  extreme  irregularity.  Pompeius  reported  to  the 
senate,  in  the  winter  uf  680-681,  that  the  pay 
was  two  years  in  arrear,  and  that  tJie  army 
threatened  to  disband  if  the  senate  did  not  devise  ways  and 
means;  whereupon  at  length  the  needful  sums  came.  The 
Roman  government  might  certainly  have  obviated  a  con- 
siilerable  portion  of  these  evils,  if  they  could  have  prevailei] 
on  themselves  to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  with  less  rcjiiiss- 
ness,  to  say  nothing  of  better  will.  In  the  main,  however, 
it  was  neither  their  fnnlt  nor  the  fault  of  their  genernls  that 
■  genius  so  superior  as  that  of  Scrtorius  was  able  to  carry 
m  this  guerilla  war  year  after  year,  despite  of  all  numerical 
nperiority,  in  a  country  so  ihonninhly  favournble  to  insur- 
tectionary  and  piratical  warfare.     So  Utile  could  iu  end  be 
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foreseen,  that  the  Sertorian  insurrection  seen*<Ml  rather 
if  it  would  become  intermingled  with  other  contemporary 
rt'  folts  and  thereby  add  to  its  dangerous  character.  Just 
at  tnat  time  the  Romans  were  contending  on  every  sea  with 
piiatioal  fleets,  in  Italy  with  the  revolted  slaves,  in  Hace- 
dotiia  with  the  tribes  on  the  lower  Danube,  in  Asia  Minor 
once  more  with  king  Mithradates.  That  Sertorius  had 
Jbrtned  connections  with  the  Italian  and  Macedonian  enenoiei 
of  lionae,  cannot  be  distinctly  aHirmed,  although  he  certainly 
was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  Marians  in  Italy. 
With  the  pirates,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  previously 
formed  an  avowed  league,  and  with  the  Pontic  king — with 
whom  he  had  long  maintained  relations  through  the  medium 
of  the  Roman  emigrants  staying  at  his  court — he  now  con- 
cluded a  formal  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  Sertorius  ceded 
to  the  king  the  client-states  of  Asia  Minor,  but  not  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  and  promised,  moreover,  to  send 
him  an  oflicer  qualified  to  lead  his  troops,  and  a  number  of 
soldiers,  while  the  king,  in  turn,  bound  himself  to  transmit 
to  Sertorius  forty  ships  and  3,000  talents  (£720,000).  The 
wise  politicians  in  the  capital  were  already  recalling  the 
time  when  Italy  found  itself  threatened  by  Philip  from  the 
east  and  by  Hannibal  from  the  west;  they  conceived  tha> 
the  new  Hannibal,  just  like  his  predecessor,  oiler  having  by 
himself  subdued  Spain,  could  easily  arrive  with  the  forces 
of  Spain  in  Italy  sooner  than  Pompeius,  in  order  that,  like 
tlie  Phodiician  formerly,  he  might  summon  the  Etruscans 
and  Samnites  to  arms  against  Rome. 

But  this  comparison  was  more  ingenious  than  accurate. 
Co\]A  t  Se^'torius  was  far  from  being  strong  enough  to 
{^po^rof  renew  the  gigantic  enterprise  C)f  Hannibal.  He 
was  lost  if  he  lefl  Spain,  where  all  his  succeaset 
were  bound  up  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  and  the 
people;  and  even  there  he  was  more  and  more  compelled 
to  renounce  the  oflfensivc.  His  admirable  skill  ns  a  leader 
could  not  change  the  nature  of  his  troops.  The  Spanish 
militia  retained  its  character,  untrustworthy  as  the  wave  or 
the  wind ;  now  collected  in  masses  to  the  number  of  150,000, 
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now  melting  ur*y  again  to  a  mere  handful.  Tho  Boman 
vinigranta,  likewue,  oontlnued  insubordinate,  arrc^aot,  and 
■tubborn.  Those  kinds  of  armed  force  irhich  require  that 
a  corps  should  ke«>p  together  for  a  considerable  time,  audi 
06  cavatrjr  eapeoially,  were  of  course  very  inadequately 
represented  in  his  army.  The  war  gradually  swept  olf  bis 
ablest  officers  and  the  flower  of  his  veterans ;  and  even  the 
most  trustworthy  oommunities,  wesry  of  being  harassed  by  > 
the  Romans  and  ilUioed  by  the  Sertorian  officers,  l>^an 
to  show  rigns  of  impatience  and  wavering  allegiance.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Sertorius,  in  this  respect  also  like  Han- 
nibal, never  deceived  himself  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  his 
position ;  he  allowed  no  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a 
oompromise  to  pass,  and  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  lay 
down  his  command  on  the  assurance  of  being  allowed  to 
live  peacefully  in  his  native  land.  But  political  orthodoxy 
knows  nothing  of  oompromise  and  conciliation.  Sertoriua 
inigitt  Dot  reoede  or  step  aside;  he  was  compelled  inevitaUy 
to  move  on  tikmg  the  path  which  he  hsd  once  entered,  how- 
ever narrow  and  giddy  it  might  become.  His  military 
ouccessea  too,  like  those  of  Hannibal,  of  necessity  became 
less  and  less  oonwderable;  people  began  to  call  in  question 
bis  military  talent ;  he  was  no  longer,  it  was  alleged,  what 
be  bad  been ;  be  spent  the  day  in  feasting  or  over  hia  oupa, 
■od  squandered  money  as  well  as  time. 

The  number  of  the  deserters,  and  of  communities  falling 
uw&y,  increased.  Soon  projects  formed  by  the 
Roman  emigrants  against  the  life  of  the  general 
were  reported  to  him ;  they  sounded  credible 
enough,  especially  as  various  officers  of  the  insurgent  army, 
and  Perpenna  in  particular,  had  submitted  with  reluctance 
to  the  supremacy  of  Sertorius,  and  the  Roman  governors 
had  for  long  promised  amnesty  and  a  high  reward  to  any 
one  who  should  kill  him.  Sertorius  on  bearing  such  alle- 
gations, withdrew  the  charge  of  guarding  his  person  fi-om 
Ike  Roman  soldiers  and  entrusted  it  to  select  Spaniards, 
Against  the  suspected  themselves  he  proceeded  with  fear- 
ful but  necessary  severity,  and  condemned  vaiOous  ol'  the 
Voi.  IV.— 3 
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accused  to  deatih  without  resorting,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
advice  of  his  council ;  he  was  now  more  dangerous — ^it  was 
thereupon  affirmed  in  the  circles  of  the  malcontents — to  his 
frienls  than  to  his  foes. 

A  second  conspiracy  was  soon  discovered,  which  had  ita 

^^^ffdiT-i-  ®®**  ^°  ^*®  ^^'^  staff;  whoever  was  denounced 
g«<rf  had  to  take  flight  or  die ;  but  all  were  not  be- 

trayed, and  the  remaining  conspirators,  including 
especially  Perpenna,  found  in  the  circumstances  only  a  new 
incentive  to  make  haste.  They  were  in  the  head-quarters 
at  Osca.  There  on  the  instigation  of  Perpenna,  a  brilliant 
victory  was  reported  to  the  general  as  having  been  achieved 
by  his  troops ;  and  at  the  festal  banquet  arranged  by  Per- 
penna to  celebrate  this  victory  Sertorius  accordingly  ap- 
peared, attended,  as  was  his  wont,  by  his  Spanish  retinue. 
Contrary  to  former  custom  in  the  Sertorian  head-quarters, 
the  feast  soon  became  a  revel ;  foul  words  passed  at  table, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  the  guests  sought  opportunity 
to  begin  an  altercation.  Sertorius  threw  himself  back  on 
his  couch,  and  seemed  desirous  not  to  hear  the  disturbance. 
Then  a  wine<;up  was  dashed  on  the  floor ;  Perpenna  had 
given  the  concerted  sign.  Marcus  Antonius,  Sertorius' 
neighbour  at  table,  dealt  the  first  blow  against  him,  and 
when  Sertorius  turned  round  and  attempted  to  rise,  the 
assassin  flung  himself  upon  him  and  held  him  down  till  the 
other  guests  at  table,  all  of  them  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy, threw  themselves  on  the  struggling  pair,  and  stabbed 
the  defenceless  general  while  his  arms  were  pin- 
'*  ioned  («82).    With  him  died  his  faithful  attend- 

ants. So  ended  one  of  the  greatest  men,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  man,  that  Rome  had  hitherto  produced — a  man 
who  under  more  fortunate  circumstances  would  perhaps 
have  become  the  regenerator  of  his  country — by  the  treiison 
of  the  wretched  band  of  emigrants  whom  he  was  condemned 
to  lead  against  his  native  land.  History  loves  not  the 
Coriolani;  nor  has  she  made  any  exception  even  in  the 
ease  of  this  the  most  magnanimous,  most  gifted,  most 
deserving  to  be  regretted  of  them  all. 
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The  murderera  thought  to  suooeed  to  the  heritage  of  tbc 
P^^  murdered.     After  the  death  of  Sertoriua,  Vet^ 

"""<■  penna,  aa  the  highest  among  the  Roman  ofiioera 
of  the  Spanish  armjr,  laid  cWm  to  the  chief  ooin- 
Riand.  Tlie  army  submitted,  but  with  mistrust  and  relucV 
race.  However  men  had  murmured  against  Sertorius  in 
his  lifetime,  death  reinstated  the  hero  in  bis  rights,  and 
'  T«hement  was  the  indignation  of  the  soldiers  when,  on  th« 
publication  of  his  testament,  the  name  of  Perpenna  wm 
read  forth  among  the  heirs.  A  part  of  the  soldiers,  e* 
pecially  the  Lusitanians,  dispersed ;  the  renuunder  bad  a 
pretientimcint  that  with  the  death  of  Sertorius  their  spirit 
aud  their  fortune  had  departed. 

Aoourdinglj,  at  the  first  encounter  with  Pompeius,  the 
PampshH  wretchedly  led  and  despondent  ranks  of  the  in- 
«?toib  BUi^nta  were  utterly  broken,  and  Perpoma, 
*M»n"  among  other  officers,  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
wretch  sought  to  purchase  his  life  by  delivering 
np  the  oorrespondence  of  Sertorius,  which  would  have  com- 
promised numerous  men  of  standing  in  Italy  ;  but  Pompeius 
ordered  the  papers  to  be  burnt  unread,  and  handed  him, 
as  well  ss  the  other  chie&  of  the  insurgents,  over  to  the 
executioner.  The  emigrants  who  had  escaped  dispersed; 
sod  most  of  them  went  into  the  Mauretaninn  deserts  or 
joined  the  pirates.  Soon  afterwards  the  Plotian  law,  vhich. 
was  zealously  supported  by  the  young  Caesar  in  particular, 
opened  up  to  a  portion  of  them  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing home;  but  ail  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  murder 
of  Sertorius,  with  but  a  single  exctipCion,  died  a  violent 
death.  Osca,and  most  of  the  towns  which  hod  still  adhered 
to  Sertorius  in  Hither  Spain,  now  voluntarily  opened  their 
gat«s  to  Pompeius;  Uzama(09ma),  Clunia,  and  Calagnrria 
alone  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.  The  two  provinces  were 
regulated  anew ;  in  the  Further  province,  Meteitus  raised 
the  annual  tribute  of  the  most  guilty  comntmiities  ;  in  the 
Hither,  Pompeius  dispensed  rewurd  and  punishment :  Cal^ 
garri$,  for  example,  lost  its  indfpendenee  and  was  placed 
under  Osca.    A  band  uf  Sertorlan  soldiui's,  which  had  col 
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looted  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  induced  by  Pompeius  to  sui^ 
render,  and  was  settled  by  him  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
near  Lugadunum  (St  Bertrand,  in  the  department  Ha  jte^ 
Garonne),  as  the  oomraunity  of  the  **  assembled  "  {converuLe), 
The  Roman  emblems  of  victory  were  ereoted  at  the  summit 
of  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees ;  at  the  dose  of  d68, 
Metellus  and  Pompeius  marched  with  their 
armies  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  to  present  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  to  Father  Jovis  at  tiie  Capitol  for  the 
eonquest  of  the  Spaniards.  The  good  Ibrtune  of  Sulla 
seemed  still  to  be  with  his  creation  after  he  had  been  laid  in 
Hie  grave,  and  to  protect  it  better  than  the  incapable  and 
negligent  watchmen  appointed  to  guard  it.  The  opposition 
in  Italy  had  broken  down  from  the  incapacity  and  preolpita- 
tion  of  its  leader,  and  that  of  the  emigrants  from  dissension 
within  their  own  ranks.  These  defeats,  although  far  more 
the  result  of  Ijieir  own  perversecass  and  discordance  than 
of  the  exertions  of  their  opponents,  were  yet  sp  many 
victories  for  the  oligarchy.  The  ournle  eliain  w«re  render 
ed  OBoe  more  ieciira. 


CHAPTER  E 
BULB  OP  m  8UI.LAV  uwmoaiAmau 

Wbkm  the  aupfMroMioii  uf  Ibe  Cibdaii  rovolutioOy  whick 
■ktOTBAi  threateaed  the  existeoee  of  tho  Benate,  rendered 
NtettoDfl.  1^  poeeiUe  for  the  reetered  senatorial  government 
to  devote  the  requisite  aittenticm  to  the  internal  and  external 
aeottrity  of  the  empire,  various  matters  presented  them- 
selves, the  settlement  of  which  ooald  not  be  postponed  with- 
out injuring  the  most  important  interests  and  allowiiig 
present  ineoaveDhmoes  to  grow  into  future  dangers  Apart 
from  the  revj  serious  complications  in  Spain,  it  was  abso- 
lutely neeessary  efieciuaUy  to  check  the  barbarians  in  Thrace 
and  the  regions  of  the  Danube,  whom  Sulla  on  his  maroh 
through  Macedonia  had  only  been  able  slightly  to  chastise 
(iiL  878),  and  to  regulate,  by  military  intervention,  the 
disorderly  state  of  things  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
Greek  peainsida;  thoroughly  to  suppress  the  bands  of 
pirates  infiastmg  the  seas  everywhere,  but  espeeaally  tha 
eaatern  waters ;  and  to  introduce  better  order  into  the  un- 
settled rdations  of  Asia  Minor.  The  peace  which  Sulla  had 
concluded  in  670  with  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus  (iii.  872),  and  of  which  the  treaty  with 
Murena  in  678  (iii.  416)  was  essentially  a  repetition,  bore 
throughout  the  stamp  of  a  provincial  arrangement  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment;  and  tiie  relations  of  the  Bo 
mans  with  llgTanes,  king  of  Ai*menia»  with  whom  they  Lad 
de  facto  waged  war,  remained  wholly  untouched  in  this  peace. 
Tigranes  had  with  right  regarded  this  as  a  tseit  permission 
to  bring  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  under  his  pciwer.  If 
these  were  not  to  be  abandoned,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to 
terms  amicably  or  by  force  with  the  new  great  king  of  Asiai 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  described  the  move- 
ments  in  Italy  and  Spain  connected  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  democracy,  and  their  subjugation  by  the  senatorial 
government.  In  the  present  chapter  we  shall  review  the 
esternal  government,  as  the  authorities  installed  by  Sulla 
oonjlncte<],  or  failed  to  conduct^  it. 

We  still  recognize  the  vigorous  hand  of  Sulla  in  the 
f)Aioiato-       energetic  measures  which,  in  the  last  period  of 
Ai^^^pe-       ^^^  regency,  the  senate  adopted  almost  simul 
*'*'"••  taneously  against  the  Sertorians,   the  Dalma 

tians  and  Thradans,  and  the  Cilician  pirates* 

The  expedition  to  the  Graeco-lllyrian  peninsula  was  de 
signed  partly  to  reduce  to  subjection  or  at  least  to  tame  th« 
barbarous  tribes  who  ranged  over  the  whole  interior  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  of  whom  the  Bessi  (in 
the  great  Balkan)  especially  were,  as  it  was  then  said,  no- 
torious as  robbers  even  among  a  race  of  robbers ;  partly 
to  destniy  the  corsairs  in  their  haunts,  especially  along  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  As  usual,  the  attack  took  place  simul- 
taneously from  Dalmatia  and  from  Macedonia,  in  which 
province  an  army  of  five  legions  was  assembled  for  the  pui^ 
pose.  In  Dalmatia  the  former  praetor  Gaius  CosConius 
held  the  command,  marched  through  the  country  in  all 
directions,  and  took  by  storm  the  fortress  of  Salona  afler  a 
two  years'  siege.  In  Macedonia  the  proconsul  Appiua 
Claudius  (676-678)  first  attempted  along  tht 
Macedono-Thracian  frontier  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  mountain  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Karasu.  On  both  sides  the  war  was  conducted  with  savage 
ferocity ;  the  Thracians  destroyed  the  places  which  they 
took  and  massacred  their  captives,  and  the  Romans  returned 
like  f>r  like.  But  no  results  of  impoitatice  were  attained ; 
the  trilsome  marches  and  the  constant  conflicts  with  the 
numerous  and  brave  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  decimated 
the  army  to  no  purpose ;  the  general  himself  sickened  and 
died.  His  successor,  Gaius  Scribonius  Curio 
(679-681),  was  induced  by  various  obstaclea 
Mid  pftrticul?-rly  by  a  not  inconsiderable  military  levoU,  U 
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desiat  from  the  difiioult  expedition  against  the  ThraciAiUi 
and  to  turn  him>e!f  instead  to  the  aorthem  frontier  of  Kface 
donis,  where  he  suhdued  the  weaker  Dardani  (in  Servia) 
and  reached  as  far  as  the  Danube.  The  brave  and  aole 
f^,,  Marcus   Lucullus  (66!j,  083)   again   advanced 

"™"  eastward,  defeated  the  Beaei  in  their  mouotaiui, 

took  tlieir  capital  Uscudama  or  Pbilippopolis 
(Adrianople),  and  compelled  them  to  Bubmit  to  the  Romao 
BuprenuKjy.  Sadalas  king  of  the  Odryaians,  and  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Bat 
kun  chain — Istropolis,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Odeasus  (near  Varna), 
Mesembria,  and  others — beoame  dependent  on  the  Romans. 
Thraoe,  of  which  the  Romans  hod  hitherto  held  little  more 
than  tiie  Attolio  possessions  on  the  Chertfoneee,  now  became 
a  portion — though  for  from  obedient— of  the  province  of 
Macedonia. 

But  the  predatory  raids  of  the  Thraciana  and  Dardani, 
^^  confined  as  they  were  to  a  small  part  of  the  em- 

pire, were  &r  less  injurious  to  the  state  and  to 
individuals  than  the  evil  of  piracy,  which  was  continually 
aprea^ng  &rther  and  acquiring  more  solid  organization, 
^^^  The  commerce  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  waa 
io  its  power,  Italy  could  neither  export  its  own 
products  nor  import  grain  from  the  provinces ;  in  the 
former  the  people  were  starving,  in  the  latter  the  cultivft- 
tion  of  the  corn-fjelds  ceased  for  want  of  a  vent  for  the  pro- 
duce. No  consignment  of  money,  no  traveller  waa  longer 
Bofe ;  the  public  treasury  suffered  moso  serious  losses ;  a 
great  many  Romans  of  rank  were  captured  by  the  corsairs, 
and  compelled  to  pav  heavy  sums  for  their  ransoni,  except 
In  aperaal  instances  where  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  pirates 
to  execute  the  sentence  of  death,  seasoning  their  proceedings 
with  a  savage  humour.  The  merchants,  and  even  the  divi- 
aions  of  Roman  troops  destined  for  the  East,  began  to  post- 
pone tiieir  voyages  chiefly  to  the  un&vourable  season  of  the 
year,  and  to  be  leas  afraid  of  the  winter  stonns  than  of  the 
piratical  vessels,  which  indeed  even  at  this  season  did  nol 
wholly  disappear  from  sea.     But  severely  as  the  closing;  of 
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the  sea  was  felt,  it  was  more  tolerable  than  the  raids  inad« 
on  the  islands  and  coaste  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Just 
as  afterwards  in  the  time  of  the  Normans,  piratical  squad- 
rons ran  up  to  the  maritime  towns,  and  either  compelled 
them  to  buy  themselves  off  with  large  sums,  or  besieged 
and  took  them  by  storm.  When  Samothrace,  Clazomenae, 
Samos,  lassus  were  pillaged  by  the  pirates  (670)  under  the 
.^yes  of  Sulla  after  peace  was  concluded  with  Mithradatea, 
we  may  conceive  how  matters  went  on  where  neither  a 
Roman  army  nor  a  Roman  fleet  was  at  hand.  All  Uie  old 
yich  temples  along  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
were  plundered  one  after  another ;  from  Samothrace  alone 
a  treasure  of  1,000  talents  (£240,000)  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  off.  Apollo,  according  to  a  Roman  poet  of  thiH 
period,  was  so  impoverished  by  the  pirates  that,  when  the 
swallow  paid  him  a  visit,  he  could  no  longer  produce  to  it 
out  of  all  his  treasures  even  a  drachm  of  gold.  More  than 
four  hundred  townships  were  enumerated  as  having  been 
taken  or  laid  under  contribution  by  the  pirates,  including 
cities  like  Cnidus,  Samoa,  Colophon  ;  from  not  a  few  places 
on  islands  or  the  coast,  which  were  previously  flourishing, 
the  whole  population  migrated,  that  they  might  not  be 
carried  off  by  the  pirates.  Even  inland  districts  were  no 
longer  safe  from  their  attacks ;  they  occasionally  assailed 
places  distant  one  or  two  days'  march  from  the  coast.  The 
fearful  debt,  under  which  subsequently  all  the  communities 
of  the  Greek  East  succumbed,  proceeded  in  great  part  fron* 
these  fatal  times. 

Piracy  had  totally  changed  its  character.  The  pirates 
or?anuft-  Were  no  longer  bold  freebooters,  yho  levied 
Hon  of  their  tribute  from  the  large  Italo-Oriental  traffic 

in  slaves  and  luxuries,  as  it  passed  through  th« 
Cretan  waters  between  Cyrene  and  the  Peloponnesus — in 
the  language  of  the  pirates  the '^golden  sea;"  no  longer 
even  armed  slave-catchers,  who  prosecuted  **  war,  trade,  and 
piracy  **  side  by  side ;  they  formed  now  a  piratical  state, 
with  a  peculiar  esprit  de  earpt^  with  a  solid  and  very  rea- 
pectable  oi^anization,  with  a  home  of  their  ovrr   ard  tht 
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germs  ot  ft  ijminmchy,  uid  doubtlesti  also  with  dofinitt 
political  dwigns,  Tho  pirates  called  tliamtelvea  Ciliciana' 
in  fact  their  vessels  were  the  rendesvouB  of  desperadoes  and 
■dventurers  from  all  couritries — discharged  mercenaries  from 
the  recruitin^^rouDds  of  (Trete,  burgesses  from  the  destroy  ed 
lownshipa  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Asia,  soldiers  and  oSoera 
from  the  armies  of  FimbKa  and  Sertorios,  in  a  word  tba 
rained  men  of  ail  nations,  the  hunted  refugees  of  all  vaa- 
quished  parties,  every  one  that  was  wretched  and  darings 
and  where  was  there  not  misery  and  violence  in  thia  un> 
happy  age  ?  It  wss  no  longer  a  gang  of  robbers  who  had 
flocked  bother,  but  a  oonipaot  Boldier«tate,  in  which  the 
freemasonry  of  exile  and  crime  took  the  plaoe  of  nation- 
ality, and  within  which  crime  redeemed  itself,  as  it  so  ofUn 
does  in  its  own  eyes,  by  displaying  tlie  most  generous  pub- 
lie  spirit;  In  an  aliandoned  age,  when  cowardice  and  in* 
subordination  had  relaxed  all  the  bonds  of  social  order,  the 
legithnate  commonwealths  might  have  taken  a  pattern  from 
this  state — the  mongrel  oSspnng  of  distress  and  violoice — ■ 
widiin  which  alone  the  inviolable  determination  to  stand 
side  by  side,  the  sense  of  fellowship,  respect  for  the  pledged 
word  HUd  the  self-chosen  chiefs,  valour  and  adroitness  seem* 
ed  to  have  taken  refuge.  If  the  banner  of  this  state  was 
inscribed  with  vengeance  against  the  civil  society  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  had  ejected  its  members,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  this  device  was  much  worse  than  those  of 
Um  Italian  oligarchy  and  the  Oriental  sultanship  which 
teeined  in  the  course  of  dividing  the  world  Iwtween  them, 
Ttw  oorsurs  at  least  felt  themselves  on  a  level  with  any 
legitimate  state;  their  robber-pride,  their  robber-pomp, 
and  their  robber-hnniour  are  attested  by  many  a  genuine 
pirate's  tale  of  outrageous  merriment  and  chivalrc ^  bnn- 
diltism  :  they  professed,  and  made  it  their  boast,  to  live  st 
rigbteona  war  with  al  the  world  :  what  tJiey  gained  in  that 
war&re  they  designated  not  as  plunder,  but  as  military 
qtoil ;  and,  while  Uie  captured  corsair  was  sure  of  the  cross 
in  evary  Boman  ee^Ntrt,  they  too  claimed  the  right  uf 
•Moutitig  any  of  their  captives  Their  military •po]iti<'al 
Vol.  IV.— 3* 
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argaaization,  especially  sinoe  the  Mithra  ialic  war,  was  ci^in 
pact  Their  ships,  for  the  most  part  myoparonn^  that  is, 
amall  open  swiArsailing  barks,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
biremes  and  triremes,  now  regularly  sailed  associated  iu 
Ajuadrons  and  under  admirals,  whose  barges  were  wont  to 
glitter  in  gold  and  purple.  To  a  comrade  in  peril,  though 
he  might  be  totally  unknown,  no  pirate  captain  refused  the 
r^qiested  aid;  an  agreement  concluded  with  any  one  of 
them  was  absolutely  recognized  by  the  whole  society,  and 
any  injury  inflicted  on  one  was  avenged  by  all.  Thdr  true 
home  was  the  sea  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  waters ;  the  refuges  which  they  needed  for 
themselves  and  their  floating  houses  on  the  mainland  were 
readily  furnished  to  them  by  the  Mauretanian  and  Dalma* 
tian  coasts^  by  the  island  of  Crete,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  abounded  in  headlands 
and  hiding  places,  commanded  the  chief  thorough£ire  of  thf 
maritime  commerce  of  that  age,  and  was  virtually  without 
a  master.  The  league  of  Lyciau  cities  there,  and  the 
PamphyJian  communities,  were  of  little  importance;  the 
Roman  station,  which  had  existed  in  Cilicia  since 

102. 

652,  was  &r  from  adequate  to  command  the 
extensive  coast;  the  Syrian  dominion  over  Cilicia  hac 
always  been  but  nominal,  and  had  recently  been  superseded 
by  the  Armenian,  the  holder  of  which,  as  a  true  great  king, 
gave  himself  no  concern  about  the  sea  and  readily  abandoned 
it  to  the  pillage  of  the  Cilicians.  It  was  nothing  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  corsairs  flourished  there  as  they  had  never 
done  elsewhere.  Not  only  did  they  possess  everywhere 
along  the  coast  signal-places  and  stations,  but  farther  inland 
— »iii  the  most  remote  recesses  of  the  in\passable  and 
mountainous  interior  cf  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia— 
IhBy  had  built  their  rock-castles,  in  which  they  concealed 
their  wives,  chiidsen,  and  treasures  during  their  own  absence 
at  sea,  and,  doubtless,  in  times  of  danger  found  an  asylum 
themselves.  Great  numbers  of  such  corsair-castles  existed 
especially  in  the  Rough  Cilicia,  the  forests  of  which  at  the 
same  time  furnished  the  pirates  with  the  most  excellent 
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Umber  for  ship-buUding ;  and  there,  accordingly,  their  prin 
dpal  dookyarda  and  arsenals  were  situated,  it  was  riOt  M 
lie  vondered  at  that  this  organised  military  state  gamed  a 
firm  body  of  clients  among  the  Greek  maritime  dtiu,  which 
were  moi-e  or  less  left,  to  themselves  and  mauaged  their  own 
affitira :  these  cities  entered  into  traiRo  with  the  pimtes  ao 
with  a  friendly  power  on  the  basis  of  deRnite  treaUes,  and 
did  not  comply  with  tJie  summons  of  the  Roman  governors 
to  furnish  vessels  against  them.  The  not  inconsiderable 
town  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  for  instance,  allowed  the  pirates 
to  bnild  ships  on  its  quays,  and  to  sett  the  free  men  whom 
they  had  captured  in  its  market. 

Such  a  society  of  pirates  was  a  politioal  power ;  and  as 
a  political  power  it  gave  itself  out  and  was  accepted  frrnn 
the  time  when  the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  first  employed  it  aa 
andi  and  supported  his  throne  by  it  (iiL  87).  We  find  the 
pirates  as  allies  of  Mithradates  of  Pontua  as  well  as  of  the 
Roman  democratic  emigrants;  we  find  them  giving  battle 
to  the  fleets  of  Sulla  in  the  eastern  and  in  the  western 
waters;  we  find  individual  pirate  princes  ruling  over  a 
Reries  of  considerable  coast  towns.  We  cannot  tell  how  &r 
the  internal  political  development  of  this  floating  state  had 
already  advanced  ;  but  its  arrangements  undeniably  con- 
tained the  germ  of  a  sea-kingdom,  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  establish  itself,  and  out  of  which,  under  favourable 
drcumatances,  a  permanent  state  might  have  been  devel- 
oped. 

This  state  of  matters  cleatly  shows,  as  we  have  p&rtlj 
tTam^of  indicated  already  (ili.  85),  Ik'W  the  Romans  kept 
■wrSf"*"  — °''  rother  did  not  keep— order  on  "  their  sea." 
F"***  The  protectorate  of  Rome  over  tiie  provinces 

eonsisted  essentially  in  military  guardianship ;  the  provin 
dials  paid  tait  or  tribute  to  the  Romans  for  their  defence  bj 
•ea  and  land,  which  was  i^ncentrated  ir.  R^man  hands 
But  never,  perhaps,  did  a  guardian  more  sbameleselj 
defraud  his  ward  than  the  Roman  oligarchy  defrauded  iJm 
subject  communities.  Instead  of  Rome  equipping  a  gmernl 
Ifeet  fin-  the  empire  end  centraliring  her  marine  police,  thi 
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senate  permitted  the  unity  of  superintendence — withoui 
which  in  this  matter  nothing  could  be  done — to  Ml  into 
abeyance,  and  lefl  it  to  each  governor  and  each  client  8tat« 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  pirates  as  each  chose  and 
was  able.  Instead  of  Borne  providing  for  the  fleet,  as  sho 
had  bound  herself  to  do,  exclusively  with  her  own  blood 
and  treasure  and  with  those  of  the  client  states  which  had 
remained  formally  sovereign,  the  senate  allowed  the  Italias 
war-marine  to  decay,  and  learned  to  make  shifl  with  the 
veaaels  which  the  several  mercantile  towns  were  required  to 
fumithy  or  still  more  frequently  with  the  coast-guards  every- 
where organized — all  the  cost  and  burden  falling,  in  either 
case,  on  the  subjects.  The  provincials  might  deem  them- 
selves fortunate,  if  their  Roman  governor  applied  the  re- 
quisitions which  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  coast  in 
reality  solely  to  that  object,  and  did  not  intercept  them  for 
himself;  or  if  they  were  not,  as  very  frequently  happened, 
called  on  to  pay  ransom  for  some  Roman  of  rank  captured 
by  the  buccaneers.  Measures  undertaken  perhaps  with 
judgment,  such  as  the  occupation  of  Cilicia  in 
652,  were  sure  to  be  spoilt  in  the  execution. 
A.ny  Roman  of  this  period,  who  was  not  wholly  carried 
away  by  the  current  intoxicating  idea  of  the  national  great* 
ness,  must  have  wished  that  the  ships'  beaks  might  be  torn 
down  from  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum,  that  at  least 
he  might  not  be  constantly  reminded  by  them  of  the  naval 
victories  achieved  in  better  times. 

Nevertheless  Sulla,  who  in  the  war  against  Mithradates 
■neditkm  ^^  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  adequate 
lo^e^joiith  conviction  of  the  dangers  which  the  neglect  of 
Asu  Hixuir.  ^jj0  flogi;  involved,  took  various  steps  seriously 
lo  check  the  evil.  It  is  true  that  the  instructions  which  he 
nod  left  to  the  governors  whom  he  appointed  in  Asia,  tn 
equip  in  the  maritime  towns  a  fleet  against  the  pirates,  iuu) 
borne  little  fruit,  for  Murena  preferred  to  begin  war  with 
Mithradales,  and  Gnaeus  Dolabella,  the  governor  of  Cilicia, 
proved  wholly  incapable.  Accordingly  the  senate  resolved 
lit  in  675  to  send  one  of  the  consuls  to  Cilicif  -,  thf 
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lot  fell  Oil  the  able  Publius    Servilius.     lie  defeated    th« 
MUttns  piraUcal  fleet  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  then 

applied  himself  to  destroy  those  towns  on  the 


■outh  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  served  them  as  anchorages 
and  trading  stations*  The  fortresses  of  the  powerful  mari 
time  prince  Zenicetes — Olympus,  Corycus,  Pha 
sells  in  eastern  Lyoia,  Attalia  in  Pamphylia— • 
were  reduced,  and  the  prince  himself  met  his  death  in  the 
of  his  stronghold  Olympus.  A  movement  was  next 
made  against  the  Isaurians,  who  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Rough  Cilicia,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  inhabited  a  labyrinth  of 
steep  mountain  ridges,  jagged  rocks,  and  deep  valleys, 
covered  with  magnificent  oak  forests — a  region  which  is 
even  at  the  present  day  filled  with  reminiscences  of  the  old 
robber  times.  To  reduce  these  Isaurian  fastnesses,  the  last 
and  moet  secure  retreats  of  the  freebooters,  Servilius  led 
the  first  Roman  army  over  the  Taurus,  and  broke  up  the 
stnHUgholds  of  the  enemy  Oroaiida,  and  above  all  Isaura 
ItMif^— the  ideal  of  a  robber-town,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  acarcely  accessible  mountain  chain,  and  completely 
overlooking  and  commanding  the  wide  plain  of  Iconium. 
The  three  years'  campaign  (676-678),  from 
which  Publius  Servilius  acquired  for  himself  and 
his  descendants  the  smTiame  of  Isauricus,  was  not  without 
fruit ;  a  great  number  of  pirates  and  piratical  vessels  fell  in 
ounsequenoe  of  it  into  the  power  of  the  Romans;  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  West  Cilicia  were  severely  devastated,  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  destroyed  towns  were  confiscated,  and  the 
province  of  Glicia  was  enlarged  by  their  addition.  But,  \u 
the  nature  of  the  case,  piracy  was  far  from  being  suppressed 
by  these  measures ;  on  the  contrary,  it  simply  betook  itself 
fiir  the  time  to  other  regions,  and  particularly  to  Crete,  the 
oldest  harbour  for  the  corsairs  of  the  Mediterranean  (iii.  85), 
Nothing  but  repressive  measures  carried  out  on  a  largo 
scale  and  with  unity  of  purpose — nothing,  in  fact,  but  the 
eatablishment  of  a  standing  maritime  police— could  in  suck 
a  case  afford  thorough  relie£ 
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The  affairs  of  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor  were  connect 
j^j^Hq  ed  by  various  relations  with  this  maritime  war, 

Miatioiu.  »J•|^g  variance  which  existed  between  Rome  and 
Ihe  kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  did  not  abate,  but  in- 
creased more  and  more.  On  the  one  hand  Tigranes,  king 
neraaes  ^^  Armenia,  pursued  his  aggressive  conquests  in 
■»ff*i»«  ^  the  most  reckless  manner.  The  Parthians, 
kingdom  of  whose  State  was  at  this  period  torn  by  internal 
dissensions  and  enfeebled,  were  by  constant  ho«* 
tilitiea  driven  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.  Of  the  countries  between  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Iran,  the  kingdoms  of  Corduene  (northern  Kurdistan), 
and  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),  were  converted  from 
Parthian  into  Armenian  fiefs,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh 
(Mosul),  or  Adiabene,  was  likewise  compelled,  at  least 
temporarily,  to  become  a  dependency  of  Armenia.  In 
Mesopotamia,  too,  particularly  in  and  around  Nisi  bis,  the 
Armenian  rule  was  established;  but  the  southern  half, 
which  was  in  great  part  desert,  seems  not  to  have  passed 
into  the  firm  possession  of  the  new  great  king,  and  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  in  particular,  appears  not  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  him.  The  kingdom  of  £de8sa  or  Osroene  he  handed 
over  to  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs,  which  he  transplanted 
from  southern  Mesopotamia  and  settled  in  this  region,  with 
the  view  of  commanding  by  its  means  the  passage  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  great  route  of  traffic.'** 

*  The  foandation  of  the  kingdom  of  Edessa  Ib  placed  by  native 
chroniclea  in  620  (iiL  83),  but  it  was  not  till  some  timi; 
after  ita  rise  that  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Arabic 
dynasty  bearing  the  names  of  Abgarus  and  Mannus,  which  we  after- 
wards find  there.  This  dynasty  is  obviously  connected  with  the  settle 
mont  of  many  Arabs  by  Tigranes  the  (rreat  in  the  region  of  Edeasn, 
rtlfirrhoo,  Carrhae  (Plln.  H,  K.  ▼.  20,  86;  21,  86;  vL  28,  142);  ree- 
pecting  which  Plutarch  also  {Lw,  21)  states  that  Tigranea,  changing 
the  habits  of  the  tent-Arabs,  settled  them  nearer  to  his  kingdom  in  ordei 
by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  the  trade.  We  may  probably  take 
this  to  mean  that  the  Bedouins,  who  were  accustomed  to  open  routef 
for  traffic  through  their  territory  and  to  levy  on  these  routes  fixed 
transit-dues  (Strabo,  xvl  748),  were  to  serve  the  great  king  as  a  sfrt  d 
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But  Tigranes  by  no  jneans  conrnicd  liis  conquests  to  th« 
eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  Cappadoeia 
especially  was  the  object  of  his  attacks,  and| 
defbnceless  as  it  was,  suffered  destructive  blows  from  itr 
too  potent  neighbour.  Tigranes  wrested  the  most  easterly 
proTlnoe  Melitene  from  Cappadocia,  and  united  it  with  the 
opposite  Armenian  province  Sophene,  by  which  means  h« 
obtained  command  of  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  with  the 
great  thorough&re  of  traffic  between  Asia  Minor  and  Ar- 
meoiAi  After  the  death  of  Sulla  the  armies  of  Tigranes 
even  advanced  into  Oappadoda  proper,  and  carried  off  to 
Armenia  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  Mazaca  (afterwards 
Gaesarea),  and  eleven  other  towns  of  Greek  organization. 

Nor  oould  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids,  already  in  the 
g^ .  oourse  of  dissolution,  oppose  greater  resistance 

■fd«  to  the  new  great  kins.    The  south   from   the 

l^ptian  frontier  to  Straton's  Tower  (Caesarea) 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Jewish  prince  Alexander  Jan- 
BaeuSy  who  extended  and  strengthened  his  dominion  step  by 
■top  in  conflict  with  his  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  Arabic 
neighbours  and  with  the  imperial  cities.  The  larger  towns 
of  Syria-^Gaxa,  Straton's  Tower,  Ptolemais,  Beroea — at- 
tempted to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  resources, 
sometimes  as  free  communities,  sometimes  under  so-called 
tyrants ;  the  capital,  Antioch,  in  particular,  was  virtually 
independent.  Damascus  and  the  valleys  of  l^banon  had 
submitted  to  the  Nabataean  prince,  Aretas  of  Petra.  Last- 
ly, in  Cilioia  the  pirates  or  the  Romans  bore  sway.  And 
for  this  orown  breaking  into  a  thousand  fragments  the  Se- 
leuoid  princes  continued  perseveringly  to  quarrel  with  each 
other^  as  though  it  were  their  object  to  make  royalty  ridic- 
aloofl  and  offensive  to  all;  nay  more,  while  this  family, 
ioomed  like  the  house  of  Lai  us  to  perpetual  discord,  had 
its  own  subjects  all  in  revolt,  it  even  raised  claims  t/j  the 

toll-siiperTiaocB,  and  to  Itfj  tolls  for  him  and  themselves  at  the  passage 
of  the  Bnpbratea.  Theee  OsroeLian  Arabs  (Orei  Arabw)^  as  Pliny  calk 
Chem,  moat  also  be  the  Arabs  on  Mount  Amanus,  whom  Afraniud  sub 
ioed  (Plat  Pwnp,  89). 
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throue  of  Egypt  vacant  by  the  decoa^  of  king  Alexandet 
U.  without  heirs.     Accordingly  king  Tigranes  fell  to  work 
there  witliout  ceremony.     Eastern  Cilicia  was  easily  snlv 
dued  by  hiin,  and  the  citizens  of  Soli  and  other  'xwns  weri 
carried  oE,  just  like  the  Cappadocians,  to  ArmcLia.     In  like 
mamier  the  province  of  Upper  Syria^  with  the  exception  of 
the  bravely-defended  town  of  Seleucia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontea,  and  the  greater  part  of  Phoenicia  were  reduced  by 
force;  Ptolemais  was  occupied  by  the  Armenians  about 
080,  and  the  Jewi^  state  was  already  seriously 
threatened  by  thenu    Antioch,  the  old  capital 
of  the  Seleucids,  became  one  of  the  residences  of  the  great 
king.      Already  from  671,  the  year  following 
the  peace  between  Sulla  and  Mithradates,  Ti- 
granes is  designated  in  the  Syrian  annals  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  country,  and  Cilicia  and  Syria  appear  as  an  Armc^ 
nian  satrapy  under  Magadates,  the  lieutenant  of  the  great 
king.     The  age  of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  of  the  Salmaneiera 
and  Sennaoheribs,  seemed  to  be  renewed ;  again  oriental 
despotism  pressed  heavily  on  the  trading  population  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  as  it  did  formerly  on  Tyre  and  Sidon;  again 
great  states  of  the  interior  threw  themselves  on  the  pro* 
vinces  along  the  Mediterranean ;  again  Asiatic  hosts,  said 
to  number  half  a  million  combatants,  appeared  on  the  Cili- 
cian  and  Syrian  coasts.     As  Salmauezer  and  Nebuchadnei- 
lar  had  formerly  carried  the  Jews  to  Babylon,  so  now  from 
all  the  ft-ontier  provinces  of  the  new  kingdom — from  Con* 
duene,  Adiabene,  Assyria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia — the  inhabits 
ants,  especially  the  Greek  or  half-Greek  citizens  of  the 
towns,  were  compelled  to  settle  with  their  whole  goods  and 
chattels  (under  penalty  of  the  confiscation  of  everything 
that  they  left  behind)  in  the  new  capital,  one  of  those  gigantio 
cities  proclaiming  rather  the  nothingness  of  the  people  thaii 
tlie  greatness  of  the  rulers,  whicljL  sprang  up  in  the  couatriea 
of  the  Euphrates  on  every  change  in  the  supreme  sovereignty 
at  the  fiat  of  the  new  grand  sultan.    The  new  **  city  of  ^li 
granes,''  Tigranocerta,  situated  in  the  most  southern  pro 
vincft  of  Armenia,  not  far  from  the  Mesopotamian  froi; 
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tier,*  was  a  city  like  Niiievoh  aii«l  Bahvlcr  ,  with  walls  (iftj 
yards  high,  and  the  appendages  of  palace,  ^'ardeii,  and  park 
(hat  were  appropriate  to  sultanism.  In  other  respects,  toci^ 
the  oew  great  king  proved  faithful  to  his  part.  As  amidst  the 
perpetual  childhood  of  the  East  the  childlike  conceptions  ot 
kings  with  real  crowns  on  their  heads  have  never  disappear^ 
4d,  Hgranea,  when  he  showed  himself  in  public,  appt»rcd 
HI  the  state  and  the  costume  of  a  successor  of  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  with  the  purple  caflan,  the  halPwhite  half-purple 
tunic  the  long  plaited  trousers,  the  high  turban,  and  the 
royal  diadem — attended  moreover  and  served  in  slavish 
fcshion,  wherever  he  went  or  stood,  by  four  "  kings.** 

King  Mithradates  ajted  with  greater  moderation.  He 
MXSbn^  refrained  from  aggressions  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

*■*•*  contented  himself  with — what  no  treaty  forbade 

— ^placing  his  dominion  along  the  Black  Sea  on  a  firmer 
basis,  and  gradually  bringing  into  more  definite  dependence 
tiie  r^ions  which  separated  the  Bosporan  kingdom,  now 
ruled  under  his  supremacy  by  his  son  Machares,  from  that 
of  Pontus.  But  he  too  applied  gv^"^  effort  to  render  hia 
fleet  and  army  efficient,  and  especially  to  arm  and  organize 
the  latter  after  the  Roman  model ;  in  which  the  Roman 
emigrants,  who  stayed  in  great  numbers  at  hia  court,  ren- 
dered him  essential  service. 

The  Romans  had  no  desire  to  become  further  involved 

in  Oriental  affairs  than  they  were  already.    This 
ig      appears  with    striking   clearness    in    the  fact, 

that  the  opportunity,  which  at  this  time  present- 
ed itself,  of  peacefully  bringing  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  under 
the  immediate  donmion   of  Rome  was  spurned   by  the 

senate.    The  legitimate  descendants  of  Ptolemy 

Lagides  had  come  to  an  end  when  the  king  in- 
■tailed  by  Sulla  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  11.  La- 
thyrua — Alexander  II.,  a  son  of  Alexander  I. — was  killed,  a 
lew  days  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  on  occasion  of  a 

*  The  town  was  simated  not  at  Diarbekfr,  but  betvreei  Diarbekii 
nd  Um  Lake  of  Van,  nearer  to  the  latter,  oo  the  Nice]  lioriai?  (JedM 
rkanah  SaX  one  of  the  northern  afiQucnts  of  ihe  Tigria. 
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tumult  in  the  capital  (673).  This  Alexandei 
had  in  his  testament*  appointed  the  Bomas 
community  his  heir.  The  genuineness  of  this  document 
wae  no  doubt  disputed ;  but  the  senate  acknowledged  it  bjr 
assuming  in  virtue  of  it  the-  sums  deposited  on  account  of 
the  deceased  king  in  Tyre.  Nevertheless  it  allowed  two 
Botoriously  illegitimate  sons  of  king  Lathyrus,  Ptolemy 
XL,  who  was  styled  the  new  Dionysos  or  the  Flute-blowei 
(Auletes),  and  Ptolemy  the  Cyprian,  to  take  practical  poi> 
session  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  respectively.  They  were  not 
indeed  expressly  recognized  by  the  senate,  but  no  distinct 
summons  to  surrender  their  kingdoms  was  addressed  to 
them.  The  reason  why  the  senate  allowed  this  state  of 
uncei*tainty  to  continue,  and  did  not  commit  itself  to  a 
definite  renunciation  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  was  undoubtedly 
the  considerable  rent  which  these  kings  ruling,  as  it  were, 
on  sufferance,  regularly  paid  for  the  continuance  of  the  un- 
certainty to  the  heads  of  the  Roman  coteries.  But  the 
motive  for  waiving  that  attractive  acquisition  altogether  was 

*  The  disputed  question,  whether  this  alleged  or  real  testament  pro* 
^  ceeded  from  Alexander  I.  (+666)  or  Alexander  IL  (+6Vft), 

is  usually  decided  in  favour  of  Uie  former  altematire. 
But  the  reaaoDB  are  inadequate ;  for  Cicero  {de  L,  Agr.  I  4,  12 ;  16, 
S8  ;  16,  41)  docs  not  say  that  Egypt  fell  to  Rome  in  666, 
but  that  it  did  so  in  or  after  this  year ;  and  while  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Alexander  I.  died  abroad,  and  Alexander  II.  In  Alex- 
andria, has  led  some  to  infer  that  the  treasures  mentioned  in  the  testa* 
Bient  in  question  as  lying  in  Tyre  must  have  belonged  to  the  former, 
they  have  overlooked  that  Alexander  II.  nas  killed  nineteen  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Egypt  (Letronne,  Inter,  de  VEgypU^  ii.  20),  when  his  trea- 
sure might  still  very  well  be  in  Tyre.  On  the  other  hand  the  circum- 
stance that  the  second  Alexander  was  the  last  genuine  Lagid  is  dcd- 
five,  for  in  the  similar  acquisitions  of  Pergamus,  Cyrene,  and  Bilhynia 
It  was  always  by  the  lust  scio*  of  the  legitimate  ruling  family  that  Rome 
was  apf  ohited  heir.  The  ancient  constitutional  law,  as  it  applied  at 
least  to  the  Roman  dient-statea,  seems  to  have  given  to  the  reigning 
prince  the  right  of  ultimate  disposal  of  his  kingdom  not  absolutely,  bat 
only  in  the  absence  of  agruUi  entitled  to  succeed. 

Whether  the  testament  was  genuine  or  spurious,  cannot  be  a8ce^ 
tsfaied,  and  is  of  no  great  mob^ent ;  there  are  no  special  reasons  fe 
•isuming  a  forgery. 
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diflferent.  E^^ypt,  by  its  pi-culiar  jx^silion  aiul  its  fiiuiucial 
organization,  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  governor  com- 
r/iandiag  it  a  pecuniary  and  naval  power  and  g*»nerally  an 
independent  authority,  which  were  absolutely  incompatible 
with  the  soapicious  and  feeble  government  of  the  oligarchy : 
in  thifl  point  of  view  it  waa  judicious  to  foregc  the  direct 
itaion  of  the  country  of  the  Nile. 

juatifiable  waa  the  fiiilure  of  the  senate  to  ir  terforci 
directly  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria^ 
Ida  Minor  '^^^  Roman  government  did  not  indeed  recognise 
•da  ByiiA.  ^jj0  Armenian  conqueror  as  king  of  Cappadocia 
and  Syria;  but  it  did  noUiing  to  drive  him  back,  although 
the  war,  which  under  pressure  of  necessity  it  began  in  676 
against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia,  naturally  suggested  its  inter- 
ference more  especially  in  Syria.  In  fact,  by  tolerating  the 
loss  of  Cappadocia  and  Syria  without  declaring  war,  the 
government  abandoned  not  merely  those  committed  to.  its 
protection,  but  the  most  important  foundations  of  its  own 
aaoendanoy.  It  adopted  a  hazardous  course,  even  when  it 
aacrificed  the  outworks  of  its  dominion  in  the  Greek  settle- 
menta  and  kingdoms  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  but 
when  it  allowed  the  Asiatics  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
Mediterranean  which  was  the  political  basis  of  its  empire, 
fuch  a  course  was  not  a  proof  of  love  of  peace,  but  a  con- 
fesaion  that  the  oligarchy  had  been  rendered  by  the  Sullan 
natoration  more  oligarchical  doubtless,  but  neither  wiser  nor 
more  energetic,  and  it  was  for  the  universal  power  of  Rome 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

On  the  other  side,  too,  there  waa  no  desire  for  war, 
Tignmea  had  no  reason  to  wish  it,  when  Rome  even  without 
war  abandoned  to  him  all  its  allies.  Mithradates,  who  was 
no  mere  aultan  and  had  enjoyed  opportunity  enoufrh,  amidst 
good  and  bad  fortune,  of  gaining  experience  regarding  friends 
■id  Ibea,  knew  very  well  that  in  a  second  Roman  war  he 
would  very  probably  stand  quite  as  much  alone  as  in  the 
first,  and  that  he  could  follow  no  more  prudent  course  than 
to  keep  quiet  and  to  strengthen  his  kingdon  in  the  interior. 
That  he  was  in  earnest  with  his  peaceful  declarations,  he 
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Oatbr«ak  of    ^^^X^^*  *"  partloular  made  the  Romans — foi 

tte  lathtf      Paphlagonia  was  hardly  to  be  taken  into  account 

— immediate  neighbours  of  the  Pontic  kingdom ; 

and  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  turned  the  scale.    The  king 

look  the  decisive  step  and  declared  war  agaioil 

the  Romans  in  the  winter  of  679-080. 

Gladly  would  Mithradates  have  avoided  undertaking  to 

Prepara-        arduous  a  work  singlehanded.     His  nearest  and 

Mitbnida^      natural  ally  was  the  great  king  Tigranes;  but 


that  shortsighted  man  declined  the  proppsal  of 
his  father-in-law.  So  there  remained  only  the  insurgents 
and  the  pirates.  Mithradates  was  careful  to  place  himaeli 
in  communication  with  both,  by  despatching  strong  squad- 
rons to  Spain  and  to  Crete.  A  formal  treaty  was  concluded 
with  Sertorius  (p.  48),  by  which  Rome  ceded  to  the  king 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia — all  of 
them,  it  is  true,  acquisitions  which  had  to  be  ratified  on  the 
field  of  battle.  More  important  was  the  support  which  the 
Spanish  general  gave  to  the  king,  by  sending  Roman  officers 
to  lead  his  armies  and  fleets.  The  most  active  of  the  emi* 
grants  in  the  east,  Lucius  Magius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  were 
appointed  by  Sertorius  as  his  representatives  at  the  court 
of  Sinope.  From  the  pirates  also  came  help ;  they  flocked 
largely  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  by  their  means 
especially  the  king  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  forming  a 
naval  force  imposing  by  the  number  as  well  as  by  the  qua- 
lity of  the  ships.  His  main  support  still  lay  in  his  own 
forces,  with  which  the  king  hoped,  before  tiie  Romans  should 
arrive  in  Asia,  to  make  himself  master  of  their  possessions 
there ;  especially  as  the  financial  distress  produced  in  the 
province  of  Asia  by  the  Sullan  war-tribute,  the  aversion  in 
iMthynia  towards  the  new  Roman  government,  and  the 
elements  of  combustion  left  behind  by  the  desolating  war 
recently  brought  to  a  close  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  opened 
np  favourable  prospects  to  a  Pontic  invasion.  There  was 
no  lack  of  stores ;  2,000,000  medimni  of  grain  lay  in  the 
royal  granaries.  The  fleet  and  the  men  were  numerous  and 
well  exercised,  particularly  the  Bastamiau  mercenaries^  9 
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^I'loct  corps  which  was  a  match  cv«  ii  t''>r  Italian  h-gionarii-s, 
Ou  this  occasion  also  it  was  the  king  who  took  the  otlensive. 
A  corps  under  Diophantus  advanced  into  Cappadocia,  to 
occupy  the  fortresses  there  and  to  close  the  way  to  the 
Ungdoin  of  Pontus  against  the  Romans ;  the  leader  sent  by 
Sertorius,  the  propraetor  Marcus  Marius,  went  in  company 
vith  the  Pontic  officer  Eumnchiis  to  Phrygia,  with  a  view 
to  rouse  the  Roman  province  and  the  Taurus  mountains  to 
revolt;  the  main  army,  above  100,000  men  with  16,000 
cavalry  and  100  scythe-chariots,  led  by  Taxiles  and  Ilermo- 
crates  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  king, 
and  the  war-fleet  of  400  sail  commanded  by  Aristonicus, 
moved  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  occupy 
Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia. 

On  the  Roman  side  there  was  selected  for  the  conduct 
74.  of  the  war  in  the  first  rank  the  consul  of  680, 

Lucius  Lucullus,  who  as  governor  of  Asia  and 
Cilicia  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  four  le- 
gions stationed  in  Asia  Minor  and  of  a  lii>.h  brought  by 
him  from  Italy,  and  was  directed  to  penetrate  with  this 
army,  amounting  to  30,000  infantry  and  1,600  cavalry, 
through  Phrygia  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  II  is  col- 
league Marcus  Cottii  proceeded  with  the  fleet  and  another 
Roman  corps  to  the  Propontis,  lo  cover  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
A  general  arming  of  the  coasts  and  particularly  of  the  Thra- 
dan  coast  more  immediately  threatened  by  the  Pontic  fleet, 
was  enjoined ;  and  the  task  of  clearing  all  the  seas  and 
coasts  firom  the  pirates  and  their  Pontic  allies  was,  by  ex- 
traordinary decree,  entrusted  to  a  single  magistrate,  the 
choice  falling  on  the  praetor  Marcus  An  ton  i  us,  the  son  of 
the  man  who  thirty  years  before  had  first  chastised  the 
CSlician  corsairs  (iii  171).  Moreover,  the  senate  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Lucullus  a  sum  of  72,000,000  sesterces 
(jE700,000),  in  order  to  build  a  fleet;  which,  however,  Lu- 
callus  declined.  From  all  this  we  see  that  the  Roman 
government  recognized  the  root  of  the  evil  in  the  n<'yleot  of 
their  marine,  and  showed  earnestness  in  the  matter  at  least 
10  fitr  as  their  decrees  wont. 
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Thus  the  war  began  in  680  at  all  points.     It  was  a  mis- 
y^  fortune  for  Mithradates  that  at  the  very  moment 

*yg"^^"g  of  his  declaring  war  the  Sertorian  struggle 
reached  its  crisis,  by  which  one  of  his  principal 
hopes  was  from  the  outset  destroyed,  and  the  Roman  gor- 
eroinent  was  enabled  to  apply  its  whole  power  to  the  mari- 
time and  Asiatic  contest.  In  Asia  Minor  on  the  other  haad 
Mithradates  reaped  the  advantage  of  the  offensive,  and  of 
the  great  distance  of  the  Romans  from  the  immediate  seat 
of  war.  A  considerable  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Sertorian  propraetor  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  province,  and  they  mas- 
sacred,  as  in  666,  the  Roman  families  settled 
among  them  :  the  Pisidians,  Isaurians,  and  OU- 
cians  took  up  arms  against  Rome.  The  Romans  for  the 
moment  had  no  troops  at  the  points  threatened.  Individual 
energetic  men  attempted  no  doubt  at  their  own  hand  Ic 
check  this  mutiny  of  the  provincials ;  thus  on  receiving 
accounts  of  these  events  the  young  Gains  Caesar  lefb  Rhodes 
where  he  was  staying  on  account  of  his  studies,  and  with  a 
hastily-collected  band  opposed  himself  to  the  insurgents, 
but  not  much  could  be  effected  by  such  volunteer  corpt. 
Had  not  Deiotarus,  the  brave  tetrarch  of  the  Tolistobogi— 
a  Celtic  tribe  settled  around  Pessinus— embraced  the  side 
of  the  Romans  and  fought  with  success  against  the  Pontic 
generals,  Lucullus  would  have  had  to  begin  with  recaptur- 
ing the  interior  of  the  Roman  province  from  the  enemy. 
But  even  as  it  was,  he  lost  in  pacifying  the  province  and 
driving  back  the  enemy  precious  time,  for  which  the  slight 
successes  achieved  by  his  cavalry  were  far  from  affording 
oompensation.  Still  more  unfavourable  than  in  Phrygia 
was  the  aspect  of  things  for  the  Romans  on  the  north  coa^ 
of  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  great  Pontic  army  and  the  fleet 
had  completely  mastered  Bithynia,  and  compelled  the  Ro> 
man  consul  Cotta  to  take  shelter  with  his  far  from  numerous 
force  and  his  ships  within  the  walls  and  port  of  Chalcedon, 
where  Mithradates  kept  them  blockaded. 

This  blookade^  however,  was  so  far  a  favourable  event 
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_    -,  f«>r  tho  Romans,  a><,  if  Cntta  drtainod  i1j«'  P'-i.tio 

^JSila  army  betore  Chalcedon  and  Lucullus  pruci'idod 
also  thither,  the  whole  Roman  forces  might 
unite  at  Chalcedon  and  compel  the  decision  of  arms  there 
nther  than  in  the  distant  and  impassable  region  of  Pontus. 
Lucullus  did  take  the  route  for  Chaloedon ;  but  Cotta,  with 
the  riew  of  executing  a  great  feat  at  his  own  hand  before 
the  fRTival  of  his  colleague,  ordered  his  admiral  Publius 
Rutilius  Nudus  to  malce  a  sally,  which  not  only  ended  in  a 
bloody  defeat  of  the  Romans,  but  also  enabled  tho  Pontic 
force  to  attack  the  harbonr,  to  break  the  chain  which  closed 
it^  and  to  bum  all  the  Roman  vessels  of  war  which  were 
there,  nearly  seventy  in  number.  On  the  news  of  these 
misfortunes  reaching  Lucullus  at  the  river  Sangarius,  he 
accelerated  his  march  to  the  great  discontent  of  his  soldiers, 
in  whose  opinion  Cotta  was  of  no  moment,  and  who  would 
fiir  rather  have  plundered  an  undefended  country  than  have 
taught  their  comrades  to  conquer.  His  arrival  made  up  in 
part  for  the  misfortunes  sustained  :  the  king  raised  the  siege 
of  Chalcedon,  but  did  not  retreat  to  Pontus ;  he  went  south- 
ward into  the  old  Roman  province,  where  he  spread  his 
army  along  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  occupied 
Lampsacus,  and  began  to  beside  the  large  and  wetilthy 
town  of  Cyzicus.  He  thus  entangled  himself  more  and 
more  deeply  in  the  cul  de  9ac  which  he  had  chosen  to  enter, 
instead  of — ^which  alone  promised  success  for  him — bring- 
ing the  wide  distances  into  play  against  the  Romans. 

In  few  places  had  the  old  Hellenic  adroitness  and  ability 
MithndatM  P^^c*^*'^®^^  themselyes  so  pure  as  in  Cyzicus ;  its 
citizens,  although  they  had  suffered  great  loss  of 
men  and  ships  in  the  unfortunate  double  battle 
of  Chalcedon,  made  the  most  resolute  resistance.  Cyzicus 
ky  on  an  island  directly  opposite  the  mainland  and  connect- 
ed  with  it  by  a  bridge.  The  besiegers  possessed  themselves 
not  only  of  the  lino  of  heights  on  the  mainland  terminating 
at  the  bridge  and  of  the  suburb  situated  there,  but  also  of 
the  celebrated  Dindymene  heights  on  the  island  itself;  and 
alike  on  the  mainland  and  on  the  island  the  Greek  engineers 
Vol.  IV.— 4 
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put  forth  all  their  art  to  pave  the  way  for  an  assault.  Bui 
the  breach  which  they  at  length  made  was  closed  again 
during  the  night  by  the  besieged,  and  the  exertions  of  th« 
royal  army  remained  as  fruitless  as  did  the  barbarcui 
threat  of  the  king  to  put  to  death  the  captured  Cyzioenef 
before  the  walls,  if  the  citizens  still  refused  to  surrender. 
The  Cyzicenes  continued  the  defence  with  courage  and  suo> 
cess ;  they  fell  little  short  of  capturing  the  king  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  siege. 

Meanwhile  Lucullus  had  possessed  himself  of  a  very 
DeBtruction  Strong  •  position  in  rear  of  the  Pontic  army 
ofthePon-  which,  although  not  permitting  him  direotly  Ui 
relieve  the  hard-pressed  city,  gave  him  the 
means  of  cutting  off  all  supplies  by  land  from  the  enemy. 
Thus  the  enormous  army  of  Mithradates,  estimated  with 
the  camp-followers  at  300,000  persons,  was  not  in  a  position 
either  to  fight  or  to  march,  firmly  wedged  in  between  the 
impregnable  city  and  the  immovable  Roman  army,  and 
dependent  for  all  its  supplies  solely  on  the  sea,  which  for- 
tunately for  the  Pontic  troops  was  commanded  by  their 
fleet.  But  the  bad  season  set  in  ;  a  storm  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  siege-works ;  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and 
above  all  of  fodder  for  the  horses  began  to  become  intoler- 
able. The  beasts  of  burden  and  the  baggage  were  sent  off 
under  convoy  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pontic  cavalry^ 
with  orders  to  steal  away  or  break  through  at  any  cost ; 
but  at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  to  the  east  of  Cyzicus,  Lucul- 
lus overtook  them  and  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  body.'  An- 
other division  of  cavalry  under  Metrophanes  and  Lucius 
Fannius  was  obliged,  after  wandering  long  in  the  west  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  return  to  the  camp  before  Cyzicus.  Famine 
and  disease  made  fearful  ravages  in  the  Pontic  ranks.  Wh^i 
spring  came  on  (681),  the  besieged  redoubled 
their  exertions  and  took  the  trenches  constructed 
on  Dindymon :  nothing  remained  for  the  king  but  to  raise 
the  siege  and  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  to  save  what  he  could. 
He  went  in  person  with  the  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  but 
Buflfered  considerable  loss  partly  at  its  departure,  partly 
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tiii-Miiirh  Storms  on  the  vovjii:<\  The  hind  ariiiy  uti'ler 
IK'rmaeus  and  Mariua  likewise  set  out  thither,  with  the 
view  of  embftrking  at  Lampsacus  under  the  protection  of 
Its  walls.  They  left  behind  their  baggage  as  well  as  the 
sick  and  wounded,  who  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  exa» 
perated  Cyaoenes;  Locullus  inOicted  on  them  very  oon* 
siderable  loss  by  the  way  at  the  passage  of  the  rivers  Aeeo 
pus  and  Granicus;  but  they  attained  their  object  The 
Pontio  ships  carried  off  the  remains  of  the  great  army  and 
the  citizens  of  Lampsacus  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  Romans. 

The  consistent  and  discreet  conduct  of  the  war  by  Lucul- 
Msritim*  ^"B  ^^  "^^  ^°^y  repaired  the  errors  of  his  col- 
*v.  league,  but  had  also  destroyed  without  a  pitched 

battle  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  army — it  was  said  200,000 
soldiers.  Had  he  still  possessed  the  fleet  which  was  burnt 
in  the  harbour  of  Chalcedon,  he  would  have  annihilated  the 
whole  army  of  his  opponent.  As  it  was,  the  work  of  des- 
truction oon tinned  incomplete ;  and  while  he  was  obliged  to* 
remain  passive,  the  Pontic  fleet  notwithstanding  the  disaster 
of  Cyaicus  took  its  station  in  the  Propontis,  Perinthus  and 
Byiantium  were  blockaded  by  it  on  the  European  coast  and 
Priapus  pillaged  on  the  Asiatic,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  king  were  established  in  the  Bithynian  port  of  Nico- 
media.  In  fact  a  select  squadron  of  fifly  sail,  which  carried 
10^000  select  troops  including  Marcus  Marius  and  the 
Bower  of  the  Roman  emigrants,  sailed  forth  even  into  the 
Aegean ;  it  was  destined,  according  to  report,  to  effect  a 
landing  in  Italy  and  there  rekindle  the  civil  war.  But  the 
ships,  which  Lucullus  afber  the  disaster  off  Chalcedon  had 
demanded  from  the  Asiatic  communities,  began  to  appear, 
tnd  a  squadron  ran  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy's  fleet 
which  had  gone  into  the  Aegean.  Lucullus  himself,  ex- 
perienoed  as  an  admiral  (iii.  871),  took  the  command 
Thirteen  quinqueremes  of  the  enemy  on  their  voyage  to 
LemnoSy  under  Isidorus,  were  assailed  and  sunk  off  ths 
Achaean  harbour  in  the  waters  between  the  Trr^jan  coast 
ind  the  island  of  Tenedos.     At  the  small  island  of  Neae 
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between  Lemnos  and  Scyros,  at  which  little  frequented 
point  the  Pontic  flotilla  of  thirty-two  sail  lay  drawn  up  oc 
the  shore,  Lucullus  found  it,  immediately  attacked  the  ships 
and  the  crews  scattered  over  the  island,  and  poasesaed  hiin- 
se'f  of  the  whole  squadron.  Here  Marcus  Marios  and  tht 
ablest  of  the  Roman  emigrants  met  their  death,  either  id 
conflict  or  subsequently  by  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  The 
whole  A^ean  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  annihilated  by  Lu- 
cullus. The  war  in  Bithynia  was  meanwhile  continued  by 
0>tta  and  by  Voconius,  Barba,  and  Gains  Valerius  Triarius 
the  legates  of  Lucullus  with  the  land  army  reinforced  by 
fresh  arrivals  from  Italy,  and  a  squadron  collected  in  Asia, 
Barba  captured  in  the  interior  Prusa  on  Olympus  and 
NicMea,  while  Triarius  along  the  coast  captured  Apamea 
(formerly  Myrlea)  and  Prusa  on  the  sea  (formerly  Cius). 
They  then  united  for  a  joint  attack  on  Mithradates  himself 
in  Nicomedia ;  but  the  king  without  even  attempting  battle 
escaped  to  his  ships  and  sailed  homeward,  and  in  this  he 
was  successful  only  because  the  Roman  admiral  Voconius, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  blockade  of  the  port  of  Nico- 
media, arrived  too  late.  On  the  voyage  the  important 
MfUiraamtM  Heraclea  was  indeed  betrayed  to  the  king  and 
Mtcb  bMk     occupied  by  him ;  but  a  storm  in  these  waters 

sank  more  than  sixty  of  his  ships  and  dispersed 
the  rest;  the  king  arrived  almost  alone  at  Sinope.  The 
oflTensive  on  the  part  of  Mithradates  ended  in  a  complete 
and  very  far  from  honourable  (least  of  all  for  the  supreme 
leader)  defeat  of  the  Pontic  forces  by  land  and  sea. 

Lucullus  now  in  turn  resorted  to  the  aggressive.  Ti> 
fnvMionof  *^"®  received  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
PtDtM  bf       orders  first  of  all  to  blockade  the  Hellesi>ont  and 

lie  in  wait  for  the  Pontic  ships  returning  from 
Cmte  and  Spain;  Gotta  was  charged  with  the  siege  of 
Hcracloa ;  the  diflicult  task  of  providing  supplies  was*  en« 
trusted  to  the  faithful  and  active  princes  of  the  Galatiani 
and  to  Ariobarzanes  king  of  Cappadocia ;  Lucullus  himself 

advanced  in  the  autumn  of  681  into  the  favoured 

land  of  Poutus,  which  had  long  been  imtruddep 
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by  an  enemy.  Mithradiito,<,  now  resulvcr]  to  miiiiuaiii  tlic 
Strictest  defensive,  retired  without  giving  battle  from  Sinop< 
to  Amiars,  and  from  Amisus  to  Cabira  (afterwards  Nooca» 
■area,  now  Niksar)  on  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Iris; 
ha  contented  himself  with  drawing  the  enemy  after  hia 
Ikrther  and  fitfther  into  the  interior,  and  obstructing  their 
■uppliea  and  communications.  Lucullus  rapidly  followed ; 
Sinope  waa  passed  by ;  the  Halys,  the  old  limit  of  ScipiOj 
waa  croaaed,  and  the  considerable  towns  of  Amisus,  Eupa* 
loria  (on  the  Iris),  and  Themiscyra  (on  the  Thermodon) 
were  invested,  till  at  length  winter  put  an  end  to  the  on- 
ward march,  though  not  to  the  investment  oi  the  towns. 
Hie  soldiers  of  Lucullus  murmured  at  the  constant  advance 
whidi  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  exer> 
tiona,  and  at  the  tedious  and — amidst  the  severity  of  that 
■cation— burdensome  blockades.  But  it  was  not  the  habit 
of  Lucullus  to  listen  to  such  complaints :  in  the  spring  of 
082  he  immediately  advanced  against  Cabira^ 
leaving  behind  two  legions  before  Amisus  under 
Ludua  Murena.  The  king  had  made  an  attempt  during  the 
winter  to  induce  the  great  king  of  Armenia  to  take  part  in 
the  atruggle ;  it  remained  like  the  former  attempt  fruitless, 
or  led  only  to  empty  promises.  Still  less  did  the  Parthians 
show  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  forlorn  cause.  Never- 
theleaa  a  oondderable  army,  chiefly  raised  by  enlistments 
in  Scythia,  had  again  assembled  under  Diophantus  and 
Taxilea  at  Cabira.  The  Roman  army,  which  still  numbered 
only  three  legiona  and  was  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Pontic 
in  cavalry, found  itaelf  compelled  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
Uie  plains,  and  arrived,  not  without  toil  and  loss,  by  difficult 
by-paths  in  the  vicinity  of  Cabira.  At  this  town  the  two 
armies  lay  for  a  considerable  period  confronting  each  other. 
The  diief  struggle  was  for  supplies,  which  were  on  both 
ndea  acarce:  for  this  purpose  Mithradates  formed  the 
Bower  of  hia  cavalry  and  a  division  of  select  infantry  under 
Diophantus  and  Taxilea  into  a  flying  corps,  which  was  in- 
tender  to  scour  the  country  between  the  Lycus  and  the 
Halys  and  to  seize  the  Roman  trains  of  provisions  coming 
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from  Cappadocia.  But  the  lieutenant  of  Liieullus,  Marciif 
Fabius  Hadrianus,  who  escorted  such  a  train,  not  only  com* 
pletely  defeated  the  band  which  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  the 
defile  where  it  expected  to  surprise  him,  but  after  being 
reinforced  from  the  camp  defeated  also  the  army  of  Dio- 
pliantus  and  Taxiles  itself,  so  that  it  totally  broke  up.  It 
was  an  irreparable  loss  for  the  king,  when  his  cavalry,  on 
irhich  alone  he  relied,  was  thus  overthrown. 

As  soon  as  he  received  through  the  first  fugitives  that 
victory  of  arrived  at  Cabira  from  the  field  of  battle — sig- 
Oabbu.  nificantly  enough,  the  beaten  generals  themselves 

—the  fatal  news,  earlier  even  than  Lucullus  got  tidings  of  the 
victorv,  he  resolved  on  an  immediate  farther  retreat.  But 
the  resolution  taken  by  the  king  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  among  those  immediately  around  him;  and, 
when  the  soldiers  saw  the  confidants  of  the  king  packing  in 
all  haste,  they  too  were  seised  with  a  panic.  No  one  was 
willing  to  be  the  hindmost ;  all,  high  and  low,  ran  pell-mell 
like  startled  deer ;  no  authority,  not  even  that  of  the  king, 
was  longer  heeded ;  and  the  king  himself  was  carried  away 
amidst  the  wild  tumult.  Lucullus,  perceiving  the  confusion, 
made  his  attack,  and  the  Pontic  troops  allowed  themselves 
to  be  massacred  almost  without  offering  resistance.  Had 
the  legions  been  able  to  maintain  discipline  and  to  restrain 
their  eagerness  for  spoil,  hardly  a  man  would  have  escaped 
them,  and  the  king  himself  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken. 

With  difficulty  Mithradates  escaped  along  with  a  few  at- 
tendants through  the  mountains  to  Comana  (not  far  from 
Tocat  and  the  source  of  the  Iris) ;  from  which,  however,  a 
Roman  corps  under  Marcus  Pompeius  soon  scared  him  off 
fend  pursued  him,  till,  attended  by  not  more  than  2,000 
eavalry,  he  crossed  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  at  Talaura 
in  Leseer  Armenia.  In  the  empire  of  the  great  king  he 
found  a  refuge,  but  nothing  more  (end  of  ^82). 
Tlgranes,  it  is  true,  ordered  royal  honours  to  be 
iftiown  to  his  fugitive  father-in-law ;  but  he  did  not  invite 
him  to  his  court,  and  detained  hiui  in  the  remote  border* 
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province  to  which  he  hinJ   corur  in  a  sort  of  dc-c.orous  cap- 
tivity. 

The  Roman  troops  overran  all  Pontus  and  I^esser  Ar* 

menia,  and  as  far  as  Trapezus  the  flat  country 
lo-       submitted  without  resistance  to  the  conqueror. 

The  commanders  of  the  royal  treasure-ston.'^ 
also  snrrendered  after  more  or  less  delay,  and  delivered  \\\ 
their  contents.  The  king  ordered  that  the  women  of  tli€ 
royal  harem — his  sisters,  his  numerous  wives  and  ccncu- 
bines — as  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  their  flight,  should 
all  be  put  to  death  by  one  of  his  eunuchs  at  Pharnocea 

(Kerasunt).     The  towns  alone  offered  obstinate 


VtaBtte  resistance.     It  is  true  that  the  few  in  the  inte- 


rior— Cabira,  Amasia,  Eupatoria — were  now  in 
the  power  of  the  Ro)nans ;  but  the  larger  maritime  towns, 
Amisus  and  Sinope  in  Pontus,  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia, 
Ijus  and  the  Pontic  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  defended  them- 
selves with  desperation,  partly  animated  by  attachment  to 
the  king  and  to  their  free  Hellenic  constitution  which  he 
hod  protected,  partly  overawed  by  the  bands  of  corsairs 
whom  the  king  had  called  to  his  aid.  Sinope  and  Heraclea 
even  sent  forth  vessels  against  the  Romans ;  and  the  squad- 
ron of  Sinope  seized  a  Roman  flotilla  which  was  bringing 
(om  from  the  Tauric  peninsula  for  the  army  of  Lucullus. 
Heraclea  did  not  succumb  till  afler  a  two  years'  siege,  when 
the  Roman  fleet  had  cut  off  the  city  from  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  towps  on  the  Tauric  peninsula  and  treason  had 
broken  out  in  the  ranks  of  the  garrison.  When  Amisus 
was  reduced  to  extremities,  the  garrison  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  under  cover  of  the  flames  took  to  their  ships 
Id  Sinope,  where  the  daring  pirate-captain  Seleucus  and  the 
royal  eunuch  Bacchides  conducted  the  defence,  the  garrison 
plundered  the  houses  before  it  withdrew,  and  set  the  shipc 
which  it  could  not  take  along  with  it  on  fire ;  it  is  said  that, 
although  the  greater  portion  of  the  defenders  were  enabled 
to  embark,  8,000  corsairs  were  there  put  to  death  by  Lti- 
euUus.     These  sieges  of  towns  lasted  for  two  whole  yean 

and  more  afVer  the  battle  of  Cabira  (G82-08-4) 
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Lucullus  prosecuted  them  ia  great  part  by  means  of  bis 
lieutenants,  while  be  himself  regulated  the  affairs  of  tbepro*' 
vince  o£  Asia,  which  demanded  and  :btained  a  thorough 
reform. 

Remarkable,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  v  as  that 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Pontic  mercantile  towns  to  tho 
victorious  Romans,  it  was  of  little  immediate  use;  tho 
cause  of  Mithradates  was  none  the  less  lost.  The  great 
king  had  evidently,  for  the  present  at  least,  no  intention  at 
all  of  restoring  him  to  his  kingdom.  The  Roman  emigrants 
in  Asia  had  lost  their  best  men  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Aegean  fleet ;  of  the  survivors  not  a  few,  such  as  the  active 
leaders  Lucius  Magius  and  Lucius  Fannius,  had  made  their 
peace  with  Lucullus ;  and  with  the  death  of  Sertorius,  who 
perished  in  the  year  of  tiie  battle  of  Cabira,  the  last  hope 
of  the  emigrants  vanished.  Mithradates'  own  power  was 
totally  shattered,  and  one  after  another  his  remaining  sup- 
ports gave  way  ;  his  squadrons  returning  from  Crete  and 
Spain,  to  the  number  of  seventy  sail,  were  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  Triarius  at  the  island  of  Tenedos ;  even  the 
governor  of  the  Bosporan  kingdom,  the  king's  own  son 
Machares,  deserted  him,  and  as  independent  prince  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  concluded  on  his  own  behalf  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  Romans  (684).  The  king 
himself,  after  a  not  too  glorious  resistance,  was 
confined  in  a  remote  Armenian  mountain-stronghold,  a  fugi- 
tive from  his  kingdom  and  almost  a  prisoner  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Although  the  bands  of  corsairs  might  still  hold  out 
in  Crete,  and  such  as  had  escaped  from  Amisus  and  Sinope 
might  make  their  way  along  the  hardly-accessible  east 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sanegae  and  Lazi,  the  skilfid 
conduct  of  the  war  by  Lucullus  and  his  judicious  modeni' 
tion,  which  did  not  disdain  to  remedy  the  just  grievances  of 
the  provincials  and  to  employ  the  repentant  emigrants  aa 
officers  in  his  army,  had  at  a  moderate  sacrifir^  delivered 
Asia  Minor  from  the  enemy  and  annihilated  the  Ponti«» 
kingdom,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  from  a  Roman 
client-state  into  a  Roman  province.     A  commission  of  tie 
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senate  was  expeclod,  to  settle  in  concert  with  tlie  eumniand 
er-in-chief  the  new  provincial  organization. 

But  the  relAtions  with  Armenia  were  not  yet  settled. 
That  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Romana  against 
arOMiL?  Tigranea  was  in  itself  justified  and  even  de* 
mandedy  we  have  already  shown.  Lucullui, 
who  looked  at  the  state  of  afiairs  from  a  nearer  point  of 
▼lev  and  with  a  higher  spirit  than  the  senatorial  college  in 
Rome,  perceived  clearly  the  necessity  of  confining  Armenia 
within  its  bounds  and  of  re-establishing  the  lost  dominion 
of  Rome  over  the  Mediterranean.  He  showed  himself  in 
the  eonduct  of  Asiatic  affairs  no  unworthy  successor  of  his 
inatructor  and  friend  Sulla.  A  Philhellene  above  most  Ro- 
mana  of  his  time,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  obligation 
which  Rome  had  oome  under  when  taking  up  the  heritage 
of  Alexander — the  obligation  to  be  the  shield  and  sword  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  East.  Personal  motives — the  wish  to 
earn  laurels  al86  beyond  the  Euphrates,  irritation  at  the  fact 
that  the  great  king  in  a  letter  to  him  had  omitted  tiie  title 
of  Imperator— may  doubtless  have  partly  influenced  Lucul- 
lus ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  assume  paltry  and  selfish  motives 
for  aotionsy  which  motives  of  duty  quite  suffice  to  explain. 
The  Roman  governing  college  at  any  rate^timid,  indolent, 
iU-informed,  and  above  all  beset  by  perpetual  financial  em- 
barraasmenta— oould  never  be  expected,  without  direct  com- 
pulsioDy  to  take  the  initiative  in  an  expedition  so  vast  and 
ooBtly.  About  the  year  d82  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Seleucid  dynasty,  Antiochus 
CiUed  the  Asiatic  and  his  brother,  moved  by  the  &vourab]e 
tore  cxf  the  Pontic  war,  had  gone  to  Rome  to  procure  a 
Roman  intervention  in  Syria,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rccog 
nition  of  their  hereditary  claims  on  Egypt.  If  the  lattei 
dtnnand  might  not  be  granted,  there  could  not,  at  any  rate, 
be  found  a  more  fitvourable  moment  or  occasion  for  begin* 
Ding  the  war  which  had  long  been  necessary  against  Ti- 
gianea;  but  the  senate,  while  it  recognized  the  princes 
doabtleia  as  the  legitimate  kings  of  Syria,  could  not  make 
ap  its  mind  to  decree  the  armed  intervention.  If  the  fji* 
Voi,.  v.— 4* 
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vouraLle  opportunity  was  to  be  employed,  and  Armenia 
was  to  be  dealt  with  in  earnest,  Lucullus  had  to  undertaku 
the  war,  without  any  proper  orders  from  the  senate,  at  hip 
own  hand  and  his  own  risk ;  he  found  himself,  just  like 
Bulla,  compelled  to  execute  what  he  did  in  the  most  man!* 
fest  interest  of  the  existing  government,  not  with  its  sano^ 
tion,  but  in  spite  of  it.  His  resolution  was  facilitated  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  relations,  wavering  between  peace 
and  war,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  Rome  and  Ar» 
menia — an  uncertainty  which  screened  in  some  measure  the 
arbitrariness  of  his  proceedings,  and  readily  suggested  for- 
mal grounds  for  war.  The  state  of  matters  in  Cappadooia 
and  Syria  afforded  pretexts  enough ;  and  already  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  king  of  Pontus  Roman  troops  had  violated  the 
territory  of  the  great  king.  As,  however,  the  commission 
of  Lucullus  had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Mithradates  and  he  wished  to  connect  what  he  did  with  that 
commission,  he  preferred  to  send  one  of  his  officers,  Appius 
Claudius,  to  the  great  king  at  Antioch  to  demand  the  sur* 
render  of  Mithradates,  which  in  fact  could  not  but  lead  to 
war. 

The  resolution  was  a  grave  one,  especially  considering 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  army.  It  was  indispensable 
during  the  campaign  in  Armenia  to  keep  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory of  Pontus  strongly  occupied— otherwise  the  army  in 
Armenia  might  lose  its  communications  with  home ;  and 
besides  it  might  be  easily  foreseen  that  Mithradates  would 
attempt  an  inroad  into  his  former  kingdom.  The  army,  at 
the  head  of  which  Lucullus  had  ended  the  Mithradatio  war, 
amounting  to  about  30,000  men,  was  obviously  inadequate 
for  this  double  task.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
general  would  have  asked  and  obtained  from  his  govern* 
meet  the  despatch  of  a  second  army ;  but  as  Lucullus 
wished;  and  was  in  some  measure  compelled,  to  take  up  ths 
war  over  the  head  of  the  government,  he  found  himself 
necessitated  to  renounce  that  plan  and — although  he  himself 
iooorporated  the  captured  Thracian  mercenaries  of  the  Pon 
tic  king  with  his  troops— *to  carry  the  war  over  the  £u 
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phratcs  with  not  nioro  tliaii  two  Irgiuiis,  or  at  niost  Ifi.OOiJ 
men.  This  was  itself  hazardous  ;  but  the  smallness  of  the 
number  might  bo  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  tried 
valour  of  the  army  consisting  throughout  of  veterans.  A 
much  worse  circumstance  was  the  temper  of  the  soldiers, 
to  which  LuculiuSy  in  bis  high  aristocratic  fashion,  had  giver 
hx  too  little  heed.  LucuIIus  was  an  able  general,  and— ■ 
•oeording  to  the  aristocratic  standard — an  upright  and  be- 
nevolent man,  but  very  far  from  being  a  favourite  with  hia 
■oldiers.  lie  was  unpopular,  as  a  decided  adherent  of  the 
oligarchy;  unpopular,  because  he  had  vigorously  checked 
the  monstrous  usury  of  the  Roman  capitalists  in  Asia 
Minor;  unpopular,  on  account  of  the  toils  and  fatigues 
which  he  inflicted  on  his  troops ;  unpopular,  because  he  de- 
manded strict  discipline  in  his  soldiers  and  prevented  as  far 
■s  possible  the  pillage  of  the  Greek  towns  by  his  men,  but 
withal  caused  many  a  waggon  and  many  a  camel  to  be 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  the  East  for  himself;  unpbpulai 
toe  on  account  of  his  manner,  which  was  polished,  stately, 
Hellenising;  not  at  all  familiar,  and  inclining,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  to  case  and  pleasure.  There  was  no  trace  in 
him  of  the  charm  which  creates  a  personal  bond  between 
the  general  and  the  soldier.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of 
his  ablest  soldiers  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  unmeas- 
ured prolongation  of  their  term  of  service.  His  two  best 
legions  were  the  same  which  Flaccus  and  Fim- 
bria had  led  in  668  to  the  East  (iii.  870) ;  not- 
withstanding  that  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cabira  they 
had  been  promised  their  discharge  well  earned  by  thirteen 
lampaignsy  Lucullus  now  led  them  beyond  the  Euphrates 
to  face  a  new  incalculable  war — it  seemed  as  though  thf 
Victors  of  Cabira  were  to  be  treated  worse  than  the  van« 
quished  of  Cannae  (ii.  165,  216).  It  was  in  fact  more  than 
rash  tliat  with  troops  so  weak  and  so  much  out  of  humour, 
a  general  should  at  his  own  hand  and,  strictly  spcakmg,  in 
the  face  of  the  constitution,  undertake  an  expedition  to  a 
distant  and  unknown  land,  full  of  rapid  streams  and  snow* 
dad  mountains — a  land  which  from  the  very  vastness  of  it« 
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extent  rendered  any  lightly-undertaken  attack  fraught  witk 
danger.  The  conduct  of  Lucullus  was  therefore  much  ana 
not  unreasonably  censured  in  Rome ;  but  amidst  the  cei> 
sure  the  fact  should  not  have  been  concealed,  tliat  the  pe^ 
versity  of  the  government  was  the  prime  occasion  of  thii 
venturesome  project  of  the  general,  and,  if  it  did  not  justify 
it,  rendered  it  at  least  excusable. 

The  mission  of  Appius  Claudius  was  intended  not  only 
Laeaiiw  ^  Aimish  a  diplomatic  pretext  for  the  war,  but 
jp*c*^      also  to  induce  the  princes  and  cities  of  Syria 

especially  to  take  arms  against  the  king :  m  the 
•9.  spring  of  685  the  formal  attack  began.     During 

the  winter  the  king  of  Cappadocia  had  silently 
provided  vessels  for  transport ;  with  these  the  Euphrates 
was  crossed,  and  the  march  was  directed  through  the  prov 
ince  of  Sophene,  without  losing  time  with  the  siege  of 
smaller  places,  straight  towards  Tigranocerta,  whidier  the 
great  king  had  shortly  before  returned  from  Syria,  after 
having  temporarily  deferred  the  prosecution  of  his  plans 
of  conquest  on  the  Mediterranean  on  account  of  the  em* 
broilment  with  the  Romans.  He  was  just  projecting  an 
inroad  into  Roman  Asia  from  Ciiicia  and  Lycaonia,  and  was 
considering  whether  the  Romans  would  at  once  evacuate 
Asia  or  would  previously  give  him  battle,  possibly  at  Ephe* 
suSy  ^hen  a  messenger  interrupted  him  with  the  tidings  of 
the  advance  of  Lucullus.  He  ordered  the  messenger  to  be 
hanged,  but  the  disagreeable  reality  remained  unaltered; 
so  he  left  his  capital  and  resorted  to  the  interior  of  Ar« 
menia,  to  raise  a  force — which  had  not  yet  been  done^ 
against  the  Romans.  Meanwhile  Mithrobarzanes  with  the 
troops  actually  at  his  disposal  and  in  concert  with  the  noigh* 
Kuring  Bedouin  tribes,  who  were  called  out  in  all  hasU^ 
v'lu  ':o  give  employment  to  the  enemy.  But  the  corps  of 
Mithrobarzanes  was  dispersed  by  the  Roman  vanguard,  and 
the  Arabs  by  a  detachment  under  Sextilius ;  and,  while  tiie 
Armenian  main  force  assembling  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north-east  of  Tigranocerta  (about  Bitlis)  was  held  in  check 
by  a  Roman  division — which  had  been  pushed  forward* 
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a  weli-ch(isen  position  wIkto  its  ^kiiini:>hiijg  was  ."it'iCL' c^lul^ 

LucuUus  vigorously  prosecuted  the  siege  of  TigrariO(x*rUk. 

Tbe  exhaustless  showers  of  arrows  which  the  garrison 

poured  upon  the  Roman  army,  and  the  setting 

2£^        fire  to  the  besieging   machines   by   means  ol 


naphthai  initiated  the  Romans  into  the  uen 
dangers  of  Iranian  warfare ;  and  the  brave  oom 
niodant  Mancaeus  maintained  the  city,  till  at  length  tiic 
gnat  royal  army  of  relief  had  assembled  from  all  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  and  the  adjoining  countries  that  were  open 
to  Armenian  recruiting  officers,  and  had  advanced  through 
the  norUKeastcrn  passes  to  the  rescue  of  the  capital.  Tlie 
leader  Taxiles,  experienced  in  the  wars  of  Mithradates,  ad- 
vised Tigranes  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  to  surround  and  starve 
oat  the  small  Roman  army  by  means  of  his  cavalry.  But 
when  tbe  king  saw  the  Roman  general,  who  had  determined 
to  give  battle  without  raising  the  siege,  move  out  with  not 
muoh  more  than  10,000  men  against  a  force  twenty  times 
iuperiori  and  boldly  cross  the  river  which  separated  the 
two  armies ;  when  he  surveyed  on  the  one  side  this  little 
band,  '^  too  many  for  an  embassy,  too  few  for  an  army,** 
ind  on  the  other  side  his  own  immense  host,  in  which  the 
peoples  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  met  with  those 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf^  in  which  the 
dreaded  iron-dad  lancers  alone  were  more  numerous  than 
the  whole  army  of  Lucullus,  and  in  which  even  infantry 
armed  after  the  Roman  fiwhion  were  not  wanting ;  he  re- 
iolved  proniptly  to  accept  the  battle  desired  by  the  enemy. 
But  wlule  the  Armenians  were  still  forming  their  array,  the 
'jniok  eye  of  Lucullus  perceived  thit  they  had  neglected  U> 
ooeapy  a  height  which  commanded  the  whole  position  of 
ti.eir  cavalry.  He  hastened  to  occupy  it  with  two  cohorts, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  weak  cavalry  by  a  flank  attack 
diverted  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  this  movement ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  height,  he  led  his  little 
band  against  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  They  wore 
totally  broken  and  threw  themselves  on  the  not  yet  fully 
formed  inikntry,  which  fled  without  strik'ng  a  How.    The 
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bulletin  of  the  victor — that  100,000  Armenians  and  fivi 
Romans  had  fallen  and  that  the  king,  throwing  away  hii 
turban  and  diadem,  had  galloped  off  unrecognized  with  a 
few   hoi*semen — ^is  composed   in  the  style  of  his   mastei 

Sulla.     Nevertheless   the   victory   achieved   oi> 

the  6th  October  685  before  Tigranocerta  re 
mains  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  glorious  history  of 
Roman  warfare ;  and  it  was  not  less  momentous  than  bril- 
liant. 

All  the  provinces  wrested  from  the  Parthians  or  Syriani 

were  now  strategically  lost  to  the  Armenians, 
Armenian  ^^^  passcd,  for  the  most  part,  without  delay 
piS??nto*the  ^^^  ^^^  possession  of  the  victor.  The  newly- 
C^s^of  Uie    ijuiit  capital  of  the  great  kingdom  itself  set  the 

example.  The  Greeks,  who  had  been  forced  in 
Buch  numbers  to  settle  there,  rose  against  the  garrison  and 
opened  to  the  Roman  army  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  was 
abandoned  to  the  pillage  of  the  soldiers.  From  Cilicia  and 
Syria  all  the  troops  had  already  been  withdrawn  by  the 
Armenian  satrap  Magadates  to  reinforce  the  relieving  army 
before  Tigranocerta.  Lucullus  advanced  into  Commagene, 
the  most  northern  province  of  Syria,  and  stormed  Samo- 
aata,  the  capital ;  he  did  not  reach  Syria  proper,  but  envoys 
arrived  from  the  dynasts  and  communities  as  far  as  the  Red 
Sea — ^from  Hellenes,  Syrians,  Jews,  Arabs — to  do  homage 
to  the  Romans  as  their  new  sovereigns.  Even  the  prince 
of  Corduene,  the  province  situated  to  the  east  of  Tigrano- 
certa, submitted ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,.  Guras  the 
lirotAier  of  the  great  king  maintained  himself  in  Nisibia, 
and  thereby  in  Mesopotamia.  Lucullus  everywhere  came 
forward  as  the  protector  of  the  Hellenic  princes  and  munici- 
palities :  in  Commagene  he  placed  Antiochus,  a  prince  of 
the  Seleucid  house,  on  the  throne  ;  he  recognized  Autiochua 
Asiaticus,  who  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Armenians  had 
returned  Xm  Antioch,  as  king  of  Syria ;  he  sent  away  ibc 
forced  settlers  of  Tigranocerta  once  more  to  their  homes 
The  immense  stores  and  treasures  of  the  great  king — ^th€ 
grain  amounted  to  30,000,000  medimni^  the  monej  in  Th 
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gninoccrta  alone  to  8,000  talcjits  (iH-arly  £2,000,000)— 
enabled  Lucullus  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war  without 
making  any  demand  on  the  state-treasury,  and  to  bestow  on 
each  of  his  soldiers,  besides  the  amplest  maintenance,  a 
present  of  800  denarii  (£38). 

Tbe  great  king  wa^  deeply  humbled.     lie  was  of  a 

feeble  character,  arrogant  ii.  prosperity,  faint- 
jiSf»-    hearted  in  adversity.     Probably  an  agreement 

would  have  been  come  to  between  him  nr.d  Lu- 
cullus— an  agreement  which  there  was  every  reason  that 
the  great  king  should  purchase  by  considerable  sacrifices, 
aod  the  Roman  general  should  grant  under  tolerable  condi- 
tione — ^had  not  the  old  li^ithradates  interfered.  The  latter 
liad   taken  no  part  in  the  conflicts  around  Tigranocerta. 

Liberated  aller  twenty  months'  i^aptivity  aboul 

the  middle  of  684  in  consequence  of  the  vari 
aoee  that  had  occurred  between  the  great  king  and  the  Ho- 
mans,  he  had  been  despatched  with  10,000  Armenian  cav- 
alry to  his  former  kingdom,  to  threaten  the  communications 
of  the  enemy.  Recalled  even  before  he  could  accomplish 
anything  there,  when  the  great  king  summoned  his  whole 
force  to  relieve  the  capital  which  he  had  built,  Mithradates 
was  met  on  his  arrival  before  Tigranocerta  by  the  Tnultj- 
tades  just  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle.  To  every  oncj 
from  the  great  king  down  to  the  common  soldier,  all 
seemed  lost.  But  if  Tlgranes  should  now  make  peace,  not 
only  would  Mithradates  lose  the  last  chance  of  being  re> 
instated  in  his  kingdom,  but  his  surrender  would  be  beyonc 
doubt  the  first  condition  of  peace ;  and  certainly  Tigranee 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  towards  him  than  Bocchus 
had  formerly  acted  towards  Jugurtha.  The  king  according 
ly  staked  his  whole  personal  weight  to  prevent  things  from 
taking  this  course,  and  to  induce  the  Armenian  court  to 
aontinue  the  war,  in  which  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain ;  and,  fugitive  and  dethroned  as  was 
Mithradates,  his  infl ueBoe  on  the  court  was  not  inconsider- 
able. He  was  still  a  stately  and  powerful  man,  who,  aK 
though  upwards  of  sixty  years  old,  vaulted  on  hoi-seback  in 
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full  armour,  and  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  stood  ha  gro»UiJ 
like  the  beat.  Years  and  vicissitudes  seemed  to  luiTi 
steeled  his  spirit :  while  in  earlier  times  he  sent  forth  geo» 
rals  to  lead  his  armies  and  took  no  direct  part  in  war  him 
self,  we  find  him  henceforth  as  an  old  man  commandiug  i» 
person  and  fighting  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle.  To 
one  who,  during  his  fifty  years  of  rule,  had  witnessed  so 
many  unexampled  vicissitudes,  the  cause  of  the  great  king 
appeared  by  no  means  lost  through  the  defeat  of  Tigitmo 
oerta ;  whereas  the  position  of  Lucullus  was  very  difficulty 
and,  if  peace  should  not  now  take  place  and  the  war  should 
be  judiciously'  continued,  even  in  a  high  degree  precarious. 
The  veteran  of  varied  experience,  who  stood  tovardi 

the  great  king  almost  as  a  father,  and  was  now 
S«to! ^'      ^^^^  ^^  exercise  a  personal  infiuenoe  over  him, 

overpowered  by  his  energy  that  weak  man,  and 
induced  him  not  only  to  resolve  on  the  continuance  of  tho 
war,  but  also  to  entrust  Mithradates  with  its  political  and 
military  management.  The  war  was  now  to  be  changed 
from  a  cabinet  contest  into  a  national  Asiatic  struggle ;  the 
kings  and  peoples  of  Asia  were  to  unite  for  this  purpose 
against  the  domineering  and  haughty  Occidentals.  The 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  reconcile  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians,  and  to  induce  them  to  make  common  cauae 
against  Rome.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mithradates,  Tlgranee 
offered  to  give  back  to  the  Arsacid  Phraates  the  God  (who 

had  reigned  since  684)  the  provinces  conqu^ed 

by  the  Armenians  —  Mesopotamia,  Adiabeoei 
thu  "  great  valleys  " — and  to  enter  into  friendship  and  aU»* 
ance  with  him.  But,  after  all  that  had  previously  takeo 
place,  this  ofier  could  scarcely  reckon  on  a  favourable  rfr 
ception ;  Phraates  preferred  to  secure  the  boundary  of  the 
Euphrates  by  a  treaty  not  with  the  Armenians,  but  widi 
the  Romans,  and  to  look  on,  while  the  hated  neighbour  and 
the  inconvenient  foreigner  fought  out  their  strife.  Greater 
success  attended  the  application  of  Mithradates  to  the  peo^ 
pies  of  the  East  than  to  the  kings.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
represent  the  war  as  a  national  one  of  the  East  against  th* 
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West,  for  such  h  was;  it  might  very  well  he  made  a  nVv 
gious  war  also,  and  the  report  might  he  spread  that  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  army  of  Lucujus  was  the  temple 
cif  the  Persian  Nanaea  or  Aiiaitis  in  Elyinais  or  the  modern 
Lurislaiiy  the  moet  celebrated  and  the  richest  shrine  in  the 
whole  region  of  the  Euphrates.*  From  far  and  near  the 
Aaiatiee  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  banner  of  the  kings,  who 
tummoned  them  to  protect  the  East  and  its  gods  from  the 
impious  foreigners.  But  facts  had  shown  not  only  that  the 
mere  assemblage  of  enormous  hosts  was  of  little  avail,  but 
that  the  troops  really  capable  of  marching  and  fighting 
were  by  their  very  incorporation  in  such  a  mass  rendered 
osdess  and  involved  in  the  general  ruin.  Mithradates 
•ought  above  all  to  develop  the  arm  which  was  at  once 
weakest  among  the  Occidentals  and  strongest  among  the 
Asiatics,  the  cavalry  ;  in  the  army  newly  formed  by  him 
half  of  the  force  was  mounted.  For  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
fimtry  he  carefully  selected,  out  of  the  mass  of  reoruits 
called  forth  or  volunteering,  those  fit  for  service,  and  caused 
them  to  be  drilled  by  his  Pontic  officers.  The  considerable 
army,  however,  which  soon  assembled  under  the  banner  of 
the  great  king  was  destined  not  to  measure  its  strength  with 
the  Roman  veterans  on  the  first  chance  field  of  battle,  but 
to  confine  itself  to  defence  and  petty  warfare.  Mithradates 
had  conducted  the  last  war  in  his  empire  on  the  system  of 
constantly  retreating  and  avoiding  battle;  similar  tactics 
were  adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  Armenia  proper  was 
destined  as  the  theatre  of  war — the  hereditary  land  of  Ti- 
granes^  still  wholly  untouched  by  the  enemy,  and  excellent- 
ly adapted  for  this  sort  of  war£ire  both  by  its  physical 
character  and  by  the  patriotism  of  its  inhabitants. 
m.  The  year  686  found  LucuUus  in  a  position  i  f 

*  Oksero  {D§  Imp,  Fomp,  9,  2S)  hardly  means  any  other  than  ont 
sf  the  rioh  temples  of  the  province  Elymais,  whither  the  predator} 
•zpeditions  of  the  Syrian  and  Parthbn  kingfl  were  regularly  directec 
QBtiibo,  xvi.  744 ;  Polyh.  zxzi.  11 ;  1  Maccab.  6,  ftc.X  and  probabb 
ttili  u  the  best  known ;  on  no  account  cnn  the  allusion  be  to  the  ten 
fie  of  Oomana  or  any  ahrine  at  all  in  the  kingdom  of  Pontile. 
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difficulty  which  daily  assumed  a  more  dangerous  aspeet. 
DIbimUs&o-  ^^  spite  of  his  brilliant  victories,  people  in 
Lucuffua  in  I^on^^  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  him.  Tht 
•ndlntfe  sfenate  felt  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  conduct ; 
•n«>y-  the  capitalist  party,  sorely  offended  by  him,  set 

ill  means  of  intrigue  and  corruption  at  work  to  effect  hifc 
recall.  Daily  the  Forum  echoed  with  just  and  unjust  com- 
plaints regarding  the  foolhardy,  the  covetous,  the  un-Ro 
man,  the  traitorous  general.  The  senate  so  far  yielded  to 
the  complaints  regarding  the  union  of  such  unlimited  power 
—two  ordinary  governorships  and  an  important  extraorcB- 
nary  command — in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  to  assign 
the  province  of  Asia  to  one  of  the  praetors,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Cilicia  along  with  three  newly-raised  legions  to  th« 
consul  Quintus  Marcius  Rex,  and  to  restrict  the  general  to 
the  command  against  Mithradates  and  Tigranes. 

These  accusations  springing  up  against  the  general  in 
Rome  found  a  dangerous  echo  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  on 
the  Iris  and  on  the  Tigris ;  and  the  more  so  that  several 
officers  including  the  general's  own  brother-in-law,  Publius 
Clodius,  worked  upon  the  soldiers  with  this  view.  The 
report  beyond  doubt  designedly  circulated  by  these,  that 
Lucullus  now  thought  of  combining  with  the  Pontio-Ar- 
menian  war  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  augmented 
the  exasperation  of  the  troops. 

But  while  the  troublesome  temper  of  the  government 
and  of  the  soldiers  thus  threatened  the  victoii- 
r*-xce«  into  ous  general  with  recall  and  mutiny,  he  himself 
Tmn.%,  continued  like  a  desperate  gambler  to  increase 
his  stake  and  his  risk.  lie  did  not  march  against  the  Par- 
thians ;  but  when  Tigranes  showed  himself  neither  ready 
to  make  peace  nor  disposed,  according  to  the  wish  of  Lu- 
cullus^ to  risk  a  second  pitched  battle,  Lucullus  resolved  to 
advance  from  Tigranocerta,  through  the  difficult  mountain' 
country  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Van,  into 
the  valley  of  the  eastern  Euphrates  (or  the  Arsanias,  now 
Myrad-Cha'i),  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Araxes,  where,  on 
tho  Lorthern  slope  of  Ararat,  lay  Artaxata  the  capital  of 
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Armenia  proper,  witli  the  hereditary  easlle  and  llie  haiein 
of  the  king.  He  hoped,  by  threatening  the  king's  hercdi* 
tary  residence,  to  compel  him  to  fight  either  on  the  way  or 
mt  any  rate  before  Artaxata.  It  was  inevitably  necessary  to 
leare  behind  a  division  at  Tigranocerta  ;  and,  as  the  n.arch- 
log  army  could  not  possibly  be  further  reduced,  no  course 
was  left  but  to  weaken  the  position  in  Pontus  and  to  sum 
mon  troops  thence  to  Tigranocerta.  The  main  difficulty, 
however,  was  the  shortness  of  the  Armenian  summer,  so 
inconvenient  for  military  enterprises.  On  the  table-land 
of  Armenia,  which  lies  6,000  feet  and  more  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  corn  at  Erzeroum  only  germinates  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  winter  sets  in  with  the  harvest 
in  September ;  Artaxata  had  to  bo  reached  and  the  cam- 
pugn  had  to  be  ended  in  four  months  at  the  utmost. 

At  midsummer,  686,  Lucullus  set  out  from  Tigrano- 
certa, and — passing  doubtless  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Karasu,  a  stream  flowing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  join  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  only  valley  which  connects  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
with  the  table-land  of  interior  Armenia — arrived  on  the 
plateau  of  Musch  and  at  the  Euphrates.  The  march  went 
on — amidut  constant  and  very  troublesome  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  especially  with  the  mounted 
archers— slowly,  but  without  material  hindrance ;  and  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was  seriously  defended  by 
the  Armoiian  cavalry,  was  secured  by  a  successful  engager 
ment ;  tb3  Armenian  infantry  showed  itself,  but  the  attempt 
to  involve  it  in  the  conflict  did  no:  succeed.  Thus  the 
army  reached  the  table-land,  properly  so  called,  of  Ar- 
menia, and  continued  its  march  into  the  unknown  cr  ui  try 
They  ha-i  suflered  no  actual  misfortune ;  but  the  meic  in 
etitablp  retardation  of  the  march  by  the  difliculties  of  the 
ground  and  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy  was  itself  a  very 
serious  disadvantage.  Long  before  they  had  reached  An 
taxata,  winter  set  in ;  and  when  the  Italian  soldiers  saw 
snow  aid  ice  around  them,  the  bow  of  military  disci]  tn« 
that  hH  been  fai  too  tightly  stretched  gave  way. 
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A  formal  mutiny  compelled  the  general  to  order  a  r» 

tiviit,  ixhich  he  effected  with  his  usual  skilL 
SSSffto  **"  When  he  had  safely  reached  the  plain  where  Um 
J^J®"         season  still  permitted  farther  operations,  LucuL 

lus  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  thi*ew  himself  with 
the  mass  of  his  army  on  Nisibis,  the  capital  of  Armenian 

Mesopotamia.  The  great  king,  rendered  wiser 
§J5^  ^      by  the  experience  acquired  before  TigranooerU^ 

left  the  city  to  itself:  notwithstanding  its  bravo 
defence  it  was  stormed  in  a  dark,  rainy  night  by  the  besieg- 
ers, and  the  army  of  Lucullus  found  there  booty  not  leso 
ample  and  winter-quarters  no  less  comfortable  than  tbo 
year  before  in  Tigranocerta. 

But,  meanwhile,  the  whole  weight  of  the  enemy's  oflfeo^ 

sive  fell  on  the  weak  Roman  divisions  left  behind 
PcSuBind  ^"  Pontus  and  at  Tigranocerta.  Tigranes  com- 
JJ^*'^^      pelled  the   Roman   commander   of  the    latter 

corps,  Lucius  Fannius — the  same  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  medium  of  communication  between  Serto^ 
rius  and  Mithradates  (p.  70,  80) — ^to  throw  himself  into  a 
fortress,  and  kept  him  beleaguered  there.  Mithradates  ad- 
vanced into  Pontus  with  4,000  Armenian  horsemen  and 
4,000  of  his  own,  and  as  liberator  and  avenger  summoned 
the  nation  to  rise  against  the  common  foe.  All  joined 
him  ;  the  scattered  Roman  soldiers  were  everywhere  seized 
and  put  to  death  :  when  Hadrianus,  the  Roman  command- 
ant in  Pontus  (p.  78),  led  his  troops  against  him,  the  former 
mercenaries  of  the  king  and  the  numerous  natives  of  Pod* 
tus  following  the  army  as  slaves  made  common  cause  with 
the  enemy.  For  two  successive  days  the  unequal  confliol 
lasted  ;  it  was  only  the  circumstance  that  the  king  aAor  r» 
ceiving  two  wounds  had  to  be  carried  off  from  the  field  of 
battle,  which  gave  the  Roman  commander  the  opportunity 
of  breaking  oflT  the  virtually  lost  battle,  and  throwing  hinv- 
self  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  troops  into  Cabira 
Another  of  Lucullus'  lieutenants  who  accidentally  camo 
into  this  region,  the  resolute  Triarius,  again  gathered  rouna 
him  a  body  of  troops  and  fought  a  successful  engagement 
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viith  the   king;  but  he  wns  mucli   too   weak   t(   v\\n\    I. in 
afresh  from  Pontic  soil,  and  hud  to  «i('qiiicsce  whilo  the  king 
look  up  winter-quarters  in  Comana. 

So  the  spring  of  687  came  on.    The  reunion  of  the 

army  in  Nisibis,  the  idleness  of  winter-quarters, 
p^iii«i«.  the  frequent  absence  of  the  general,  had  mcan« 
yffj}*  while  increased  the  insubordination  of  the  troops ; 

not  only  did  they  rehemently  demand  to  be  led 
back,  bat  it  was  already  tolerably  evident  that,  if  the  gcne- 
ftl  refused  to  lead  them  home,  they  would  break  up  of 
AemselTes.  The  supplies  were  scanty  ;  Fannius  and  Tri- 
arinSy  in  their  distress,  sent  the  most  urgent  entreaties  to 
the  general  to  furnish  aid.  With  a  heavy  heart  Lucullus 
resolved  to  yield  to  necessity,  to  give  up  Nisibis  and  Ti- 
granooerta,  and,  renouncing  all  the  brilliant  hopes  of  his 
Armenian  expedition,  to  return  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  Fannius  was  relieved  ;  but  in  Pontus  the  help 
was  too  late.  Triarius,  not  strong  enough  to  fight  with 
Mithradates,  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Gaziura 
(Turfcsal  on  the  Iris,  to  the  west  of  Tokat),  while  the  bag- 
gage was  left  behind  at  Dadasa.  But  when  Mithradates 
laid  siege  to  the  latter  place,  the  Roman  soldiers,  apprehen- 
sive ibr  their  property,  compelled  their  leader  to  leave  his 
secure  position,  and  to  give  battle  to  the  king  between 
Oaiiura  and  Ziela  (Zilleh)  on  the  Scotian  heights. 

What  Triarius  had  foreseen,  occurred.     In  spite  of  the 

stoutest  resistance  the  wing  which  the  king  com- 
S^S^^  manded  in  person  broke  the.  Roman  line  and 
22?***        huddled   the    infantry    together   into  a  clayey 

ravine,  where  it  could  make  neither  a  forward 
nor  a  lateral  movement  and  was  cut  to  pieces  without  pity. 
Ifie  king  indeed  was  dangerously  wounded  by  a  Roman 
fcntiirion,  who  sacrific<rd  his  life  lor  it ;  but  the  defeat  was 
nfit  (he  less  complete.  The  Roman  camp  was  taken ;  the 
floii'er  of  the  infantry,  and  almost  all  the  staff  and  subaltern 
oiRcers,  strewed  the  ground ;  the  dead  were  lefl  ying  un* 
buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and,  when  Lucullus  arrived  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  he  learned  the  defeat  not 
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from  his  own  soldiers,  but  through  the  reports  of  the  na 
tives. 

Along  with  this  defeat  came  the  outbreak  of  the  mill 
tary  conspiracy.  At  this  very  time  news  ar 
theHoi-  rived  from  Rome  that  the  people  had  resolved 

^"'  to  grant  a  discharge  to  the  soldiers  whose  legal 

term  of  service  had  expired,  to  wit,  to  the  Fimbrian^  aod 
to  entrust  the  chief  command  in  Pontus  and  Bithynia  to 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  current  year :  the  successor  of 
L#ucullus,  the  consul  Manius  Aciiius  Glabrio,  had  already 
landed  in  Asia  Minor.  The  disbanding  of  the  bravest  and 
most  turbulent  legions  and  the  recall  of  the  commandcr-in« 
chief,  in  connection  with  the  impression  produced  by  the 
defeat  of  Ziela,  dissolved  all  the  bonds  of  authority  in  the 
army  just  when  the  general  had  most  urgent  need  of  their 
aid.  Near  Talaura  in  Lesser  Armenia  he  confronted  the 
Pontic  troops,  at  whose  head  Tigranes'  son-in-law,  Mithra- 
dates  of  Media,  had  already  engaged  the  Romans  success- 
fully in  a  cavalry  conflict ;  the  main  force  of  the  great  king 
was  advancing  to  the  same  point  from  Armenia.  LucuUus 
sent  to  Quintus  Marcius  the  new  governor  of  Cilicia,  who 
had  just  arrived  on  the  way  to  his  province  with  three 
legions  in  Lycaonia,  to  ask  him  for  aid  ;  Marcius  declared 
that  his  soldiers  refused  to  march  to  Armenia.  He  sent  to 
Glabrio  with  the  request  that  he  would  take  up  the  supreme 
command  committed  to  him  by  the  people;  Glabrio  showed 
still  less  inclination  to  undertake  this  task,  which  had  now 
become  so  difficult  and  hazardous.  Lucullus,  compelled  to 
retain  the  command,  with  the  view  of  not  being  obliged  to 
fight  nt  Talaura  against  the  Armenian  and  the  Pontic  armiet 
conjoined,  ordered  a  movement  against  the  advancing  Ar- 
menians. 

The  soldiers  obeyed  the  order  to  march ;  but,  when 
they  reached  the  point  where  the  routes  to  Ap- 
traat  to  menia  and  Cappadocia  diverged,  the  bulk  of  the 

*°°'*  army  took  the  latter,  and  proceeded  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia.  There  the  Fimbrians  demanded  their  im- 
mediate discharge ;  and  although  they  desisted  from  thb 
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at  tlie  urgent  entreaty  of  the  eoniniandei-in-eliicr  ami  the 
other  corps,  they  yet  persevered  in  tlieir  purp  tsc  of  dis- 
baoding  if  the  winter  should  come  on  without  an  enemy 
oonfronting  them;  which  accordingly  was  the  case.  Mith« 
radaies  not  only  occupied  once  more  almost  his  whole  kjug* 
dom,  but  his  cavalry  ranged  over  all  Cappadt*cia  and  at 
fcr  aa  Bithynia ;  king  Ariobarzanes  sought  help  equally  in 
▼ain  ftom  Quintua  Marcius,  from  Lucullus,  and  from  Glar> 
brio.  It  waa  a  strange,  almost  incredible  issue  for  a  war 
oonducted  in  a  manner  so  glorious.  If  we  look  merely  to 
military  achievements,  hardly  any  other  Roman  genera] 
acoomplished  so  much  with  so  trifling  means  as  Lucullus ; 
tbe  talent  and  the  fortune  of  Sulla  seemed  to  have  devolved 
on  U^is  his  disciple.  That  under  the  circumstances  the 
Roman  army  should  have  returned  from  Armenia  to  Asia 
Minor  uninjured,  is  a  military  miracle  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  far  excels  the  retreat  of  Xenophon ;  and,  al- 
thougb  mainly  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  solidity  of 
the  Roman,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Oriental,  system  of 
war,  it  at  all  events  se«ure«  to  the  leader  of  this  expedition 
an  honourable  name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  men  of  mili- 
tary capacity.  If  the  name  of  Lucullus  is  not  usually  in- 
cluded among  these,  it  is  to  all  appearance  s'mply  owing  to 
the  &Gt  that  no  narrative  of  his  campaigns  which  is  in  a 
military  point  of  view  even  tolerable  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  to  the  circumstance  that  in  everything,  and  particularly 
in  war,  nothing  is  taken  into  account  but  the  final  result ; 
and  this,  in  reality,  was  equivalent  to  a  complete  defeat. 
Through  the  last  unfortunate  turn  of  things,  and  principally 
through  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  all  the  results  of  an 

eight  years'  war  had  been  lost;  in  the  m inter  of 
^1^  687^-688  the  Romans  again  stood  exactly  at  the 

same  spot  as  in  the  winter  of  679-680. 

llie  maritime  war  against  the  pirates,  which  began  at 

Wbrwiiv        ^^  same   time   with  the   continental,  war   nnd 

fttjiatM       ^gg  j^n  along  rnost   closely  connected  with   it, 

yielded  no  better  results.     It  has  been  already  men- 

.^  tioned  (p.  71)  that  the  smiUe   in   680  adopted    the 
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judicious  resolution  to  entrust  the  task  of  clearing  tkt 
seas  from  the  corsairs  to  a  single  admiral  in  supreme  com- 
mand, the  praetor  Marcus  Antonius.  But  at  the  verj  €fiit» 
Rel  thr  V  had  made  an  utter  mistake  in  the  choice  of  the 
tender ;  or  rather  those  who  had  carried  this  measure,  so 
appropriate  in  itself,  had  not  taken  into  account  that  in  the 
senate  all  personal  questions  were  decided  by  the  influence 
of  Cothegiis  (p.  18)  and  similar  coterie-considerations.  They 
had  moreover  neglected  to  furnish  the  admiral  of  their 
choice  with  money  and  ships  in  a  manner  befitting  his  oom> 
prehensive  task,  so  that  with  his  enormous  requisitions  he 
was  almost  as  burdensome  to  the  provincials  whom  he  b^ 
friended  as  were  the  corsairs.  The  results  were  corre* 
sponding.  In  the  Campanian  waters  the  fleet  of  Antgnins 
captured  a  number  of  piratical  vessels.  But  an  engagement 
took  place  with  the  Cretans,  who  had  entered  into  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  the  pirates  and  abruptly  rejected  his 
demand  that  they  should  desist  from  such  fellowship ;  and 
the  chains,  with  which  the  foresight  of  Antonius  had  pro- 
vided his  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  captive 
buccaneers  iti  irons,  served  to  fasten  the  quaestor  and  the 
other  Roman  prisoners  to  the  masts  of  the  captured  Romar. 
ships,  when  the  Cretan  generals  Lasthenes  and  Panares 
steered  back  in  triumph  to  Cydonia  from  the  naval  oomhal 
in  which  they  had  engaged  the  Romans  ofl*  their  island* 
Antonius,  after  having  squandered  immense  sums  and  ao- 
eomplished  not  the  slightest  result  by  his  inconsiderate 
mode  of  warfere,  died  in  683  at  Crete.  The 
bad  success  of  his  expedition,  the  costliness  of 
building  a  fleet,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  oligarchy  to  con- 
fer any  powers  of  a  more  comprehensive  kind  on  the  magis- 
tratep,  led  them,  after  the  practical  termination  of  this  en- 
terprise by  Antonius'  death,  to  make  no  farther  nominatioD 
of  an  admiral  in  chief,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  system  of 
leaving  each  governor  to  look  afler  the  suppression  of 
piracy  in  his  own  province :  the  fleet  equipped  by  Lucullui 
for  instaice  (p.  75)  was  actively  employed  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Aegean  sea. 
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So  far  h(nvcvor  as   the  Cretans   were  coiHonu d,  a  dif 


1 


^ 


_  ^  erace  like  that  endured  off  Cydoiiia  seemed  even 

Cratui  war.  *^ 

to  the  degenerate  Komans  of  this  age  as  if  it 
coald  be  answered  only  by  a  declaration  of  war.  Yet  the 
Cretan  envoys,  who  in  the  year  684  appeared  in 
Rome  soliciting  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
taken  back  and  the  old  alliance  re-established,  had  almost 
obtained  a  &vourable  decree  of  the  senate ;  what  the  whole 
corporation  termed  a  disgrace,  the  individual  senator  was 
ready  to  sell  for  a  substantial  price.  It  was  not  till  a  forma) 
resolution  of  the  senate  rendered  the  loans  of  the  Cretaij 
envoys  among  the  Roman  bankers  non-actionable — that  is, 
not  until  the  senate  had  incapacitated  itself  for  undergoing 
bribery — ^that  a  decree  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  Cretan 
communities,  if  they  wished  to  avoid  war,  should  hand  over 
not  only  the  Roman  deserters  but  the  authors  of  the  out- 
rage perpetrated  off  Cydonia — the  leaders  Lasthenes  and 
Panares  to  the  Romans  for  befitting  punishment,  should 
deliver  up  all  ships  and  boats  of  four  or  more  onrs,  should 
furnish  400  hostages,  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  4,000  talents 
(£d75,000).  When  the  envoys  declared  that  they  were  not 
empowered  to  enter  into  such  terms,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  next  year  was  appointed  to  depart  on  the  expiry  of  his 
official  term  for  Crete,  in  order  either  to  receive  there  what 
was  demanded  or  to  begin  the  war. 

Aicordingly  in  680  the  proconsul   Quintus  Metellus 
appeared  in  the  Cretan  waters.    The  communi- 
S^g.         tics  of  the  island,  with  the  larger  towns  Gor^ 
gj{^  tyna,  Cnossus,  Cydonia  at  their  head,  were  re- 

solved rather  to  defend  themselves  in  arms  thar 
to  submit  to  those  excessive  demands.  The  Cretans  were  a 
B?fariou8  and  degenerate  people  (iii.  87),  with  whose  public 
and  private  existence  piracy  was  as  intimately  associated  as 
robbery  with  the  commonwealth  of  the  At'tolians;  but 
they  resembled  the  Actolians  in  valour  as  in  many  other 
respects,  and  accordingly  these  two  were  the  only  Greek 
oommnnities  that  waged  a  courageous  and  honourable  strug- 
gle ibr  independence.  At  Cydonia,  where  Metellus  landed 
Voi-.  IV.- 
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his  three  legions,  a  Cretan  army  of  24,000  men  under  I..a» 
thenes  and  Panares  was  ready  to  receive  him  ;  a  battle  toc»k 
place  in  the  open  6eld,  in  which  the  victory  after  a  hard 
struggle  remained  with  the  Romans.  Nevertheless  tha 
towns  bade  defiance  from  behind  their  walls  to  the  Roman 
general ;  Metellus  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  besiege  them 
in  succession.  First  Cydonia,  in  which  the  remains  of  tba 
beaten  army  had  taken  refuge,  was  afler  a  long  siege  suf* 
rendered  by  Panares  in  return  for  the  promise  of  a  free 
departure  for  himself.  Lasthenes,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  town,  had  to  be  besieged  a  second  time  in  Cnossus; 
and,  when  this  fortress  also  was  on  the  point  of  falling,  he 
destroyed  its  treasures  and  escaped  once  more  to  places 
which  still  continued  their  defence,  such  as  Lyctus,  Eleu- 
therna,  and  others.  Two  years  (686,  687) 
elapsed,  before  Metellus  became  master  of  the 
whole  island  and  the  last  spot  of  free  Greek  soil  thereby 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  dominant  Romans ;  the 
Cretan  communities,  as  they  were  the  first  of  all  Greek 
commonwealths  to  develop  the  free  urban  constitution  and 
the  dominion  of  the  sea,  were  also  to  be  the  last  of  all  the 
Greek  maritime  states  formerly  filling  the  Mediterranean 
to  succumb  to  the  Roman  continental  power. 

All  the  legal  conditions  were  fulfilled  for  celebrating 
another  of  the  usual  pompous  triumphs:  the 
io  the  Medi-  gens  of  the  Metelli  could  add  to  its  Macedonian, 
"^**°'  Numidian,  Dalmatian,  Balearic  titles  with  equal 
right  the  new  title  of  Creticus,  and  Rome  possessed  another 
name  of  pride.  Nevertheless  the  power  of  the  Romans  in 
the  Mediterranean  was  never  lower,  that  of  the  corsairs 
never  higher  than  in  those  years.  Well  might  the  Cilicians 
and  Cretans  of  the  seas,  who  are  said  to  have  numbered  at 
this  time  1,000  ships,  mock  the  Isauricus  and  the  Creticus, 
and  their  empty  victories.  With  what  effect  the  pirates 
interfered  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  how  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  the  Pontic  maritime  towns  derived  its  best 
resoirces  from  the  corsair-state,  has  been  already  related. 
But  that  state  transacted  businesa  on  a  hardly  less  grand 
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•Cftle  on  its  own  behoof.  Almost  under  the  e/es  of  th« 
fleet  of  Lucullusy  the  pirate  Athenodorus  sur 
prised  in  685  the  island  of  Delos,  destroyed  its 
far-fiimed  shrines  and  temples,  and  carried  off  the  ¥?hoIe 
population  into  slavery.  The  island  Li  para  near  Sicily  paid 
to  the  pirates  a  fixed  tribute  annually,  to  remain  exempt 
from  like  attacks.  Another  pirate  chief  Heracleon  de- 
stroyed in  682  the  squadron  equipped  in  Sicilj 
against  him,  and  ventured  with  no  more  than 
huT  open  boats  to  sail  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  Two 
years  later  his  colleague  Pyrganion  even  landed  at  the  same 
port,  established  himself  there  and  sent  forth  flying  parties 
into  the  island,  till  the  Roman  governor  at  last  compelled 
him  to  re-embark.  People  grew  at  length  quite  accustomed 
to  the  fact  that  all  the  provinces  equipped  squadrons  and 
raised  coast-guards,  or  were  at  any  rate  taxed  for  both ;  and 
yet  the  pirates  appeared  to  plunder  the  provinces  with  as 
much  regularity  as  the  Roman  governors.  But  even  the 
sacred  soil  of  Italy  was  now  no  longer  respected  by  the 
shameless  transgressors  :  from  Croton  they  carried  off  with 
them  the  temple>treasures  of  the  Lacinian  Hera ;  they  land- 
ed in  Brundisium,  Misenuni,  Caieta,  in  the  Etruscan  ports, 
even  in  Ostia  itself;  they  seized  the  most  eminent  Roman 
officers  as  captives,  among  others  the  admiral  of  the  Cilician 
army  and  two  praetors  with  their  whole  retinue,  with  the 
dreaded  fasces  themselves  and  all  the  insignia  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  they  carried  away  from  a  villa  at  Misenum  the  very 
sister  of  the  Roman  admiral-in-chief  Antonius,  who  was 
sent  forth  to  annihilate  the  pirates ;  they  destroyed  in  the 
port  of  Ostia  the  Roman  war  fleet  equipped  against  them 
and  commanded  by  a  consul.  The  Latin  husbandman,  the 
traveller  on  the  Appian  highway,  the  genteel  visit/or  at  the 
terrestrial  paradise  of  Baiae  were  no  longer  secure  of  their 
property  or  their  life  for  a  single  moment ;  all  traffic  and 
all  intercourse  were  suspended  ;  the  most  dreadful  scarcity 
prevailed  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  which  sub- 
sisted on  transmarine  corn.  The  contpinporary  world  and 
history  indulge  freely  in  complaints  of  the  insupportablt 
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distress;   in  this  case  the  epithet  may  have  been  appr<> 
priate. 

We  have  already  described  how  the  senate  restored  by 

Sulla' carried  out  its  guardianship  of  the  frontier 

dVrtnrb-  In  Macedonia,  its  discipline  over  the  client  kings 


of  Asia  Minor,  its  marine  police;  the  results 
were  nowhere  satisfactory.  Nor  did  better  success  att^id 
the  government  in  another  and  perhaps  even  more  urgent 
matter,  the  supervision  of  the  provincial,  and  above  all  of 
the  Italian,  proletariate.  The  gangrene  of  a  slave-proletari- 
ate gnawed  at  the  vitals  of  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  and 
the  more  so,  the  more  vigorously  they  had  risen  and  pros- 
pered ;  for  the  power  and  riches  of  the  state  regularly  led, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  a  disproportionate  in- 
crease of  the  body  of  slaves.  Rome  naturally  suffered 
more  severely  from  this  cause  than  any  other  state  of  anti* 
quity.  Even  the  government  of  the  sixth  century  had  beer 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  troops  against  the  gangs  of 
runaway  herdsmen  and  rural  slaves.  The  plantation  sys- 
tem, spreading  more  and  more  among  the  Italian  specula^ 
tors,  had  infinitely  increased  the  dangerous  evil :  in  the  time 
of  the  Gracchan  and  Marian  crises  and  in  close  connection 
with  them  servile  revolts  had  taken  place  at  numerous 
points  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  Sicily  had  even  grown 

into  two  bloody  wars  (619-022  and  652-054 ; 
lolrlSJ:  (        "i- 103-106, 171-175).    But  the  ten  years  of  the 

rule  of  the  restoration  after  Sulla's  death  formed 
the  golden  age  both  for  the  buccaneers  at  sea  and  for  bands 
of  a  similar  character  on  land,  above  all  in  the  Italian 
peninsula,  which  had  hitherto  been  comparatively  well  regu- 
lated. The  land  could  hardly  be  said  any  longer  to  enjoy 
peace.  In  the  capital  and  the  less  populous  districts  of  Italy 
robberias  were  of  every-day  occurrence,  murders  were  fr«i« 
quent.  A  special  decree  of  the  people  was  issued — perhaps 
at  this  epoch — against  kidnapping  of  foreign  slaves  and  of 
free  men ;  a  special  summary  action  was  about  this  time 
introduced  against  violent  deprivation  of  landed  property. 
These  crimes  could  not  but  njpear  specially  dangerous,  b^ 
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cause,  ^vhile  they  wero  usually  porpotraU'd  by  the  prcthtari* 
ate,  the  higher  class  were  to  a  great  extent  also  coDcenied 
in  them  as  moral  originators  and  partakers  in  the  gain* 
Tbe  abduction  of  men  and  of  estates  was  very  frequently 
suggested  by  the  overseers  of  the  large  estates  and  cairied 
out  by  the  gangs  of  slaves,  frequently  armed,  that  were  ool* 
lected  there :  and  many  a  man  even  of  high  respectabilit} 
did  not  disdain  what  one  of  his  officious  slave-overseers  thus 
acquired  for  him  as  Mephistopheles  acquired  for  Faust  the 
iime-irees  of  Philemon.  The  state  of  things  is  shown  bj 
the  a^^vated  punishment  for  outrages  on  property  com- 
mitted by  armed  bands,  which  was  introduced  by  one  of  the 
better  Optimates,  Marcus  Lucullus,  as  presiding  over  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  capital  about  the 
year  67^*  with  the  express  object  of  inducing 
the  proprietors  of  large  bands  of  slaves  to  exercise  a  more 
strict  superintendence  over  them  and  thereby  avoid  the 
penalty  of  seeing  them  judicially  condemned.  Where  pil* 
lage  and  murder  were  thus  carried  on  by  order  of  the  world 
of  quality,  it  was  natural  for  these  masses  of  slaves  and 
proletarians  to  prosecute  the  same  business  on  their  own 
account ;  a  spark  was  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  so  inflammable 
materials,  and  to  convert  the  proletariate  into  an  insurrec- 
tionary army.    An  occasion  was  soon  found. 

The  gladiatorial  games,  which  now  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  popular  amusements  in  Italy,  had  led 
S»iS&J^    to  the  institution  of  numerous  establishments, 
{J^J[J^       more  especially  in  and  around  Capua,  designed 
partly  for  the  custody,  partly  for  the  training  of 
thoee  slaTea  who  were  destined  to  kill  or  be  killed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  sovereign  multitude.    These  were  natu- 
rally in  great  part  brave  men  captured  in  war,  who  had  not 
forgotten  that  they  had  once  faced  the  Romans  in  the  fiViJ« 
A  number  of  these  desperadoes  broke  out  of  one  of  the 
Capuan  gladiatorial  schools  (681),  and  sought 
refoge  on  Mount  Vesuvius.     At  their  head  wert 

*  These  enactments  gave  rise  to  the  conception  of  robbery  as  r 
■spsrate  crime,  while  the  older  law  comprehended  rolbery  under  thert 
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two  Celts,  who  are  designated  by  their  slave-names  Crixui 
aud  Oenomaus,  and  the  Thraeian  Spartacus.  The  latter 
BnartA^iu.       perhaps  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Spar* 

tocids  which  attained  even  to  royal  honours  in 
its  Thraeian  home  and  in  Panticapaeum,  had  served  among 
the  Thraeian  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  army,  had  deserted 
and  gone  as  a  brigand  to  the  mountains,  and  had  been  there 
recaptured  and  destined  for  the  gladitorial  games. 

The  inroads  of  this  little  band,  numbering  at  first  only 

seventy-four  persons,  but  rapidly  swelling  by 
f«o</>iitak68  concourse  from  the  surroundmg  country,  soon 
^*'****'  became  so  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

rich  region  of  Campania,  that  these,  after  having  vainly 
attempted  themselves  to  repel  them,  sought  help  against 
them  from  Home.  A  division  of  3,000  men  hurriedly  col- 
lected appeared  under  the  leadership  of  Clodius  Glaber, 
and  occupied  the  approaches  to  Vesuvius  with  the  view  of 
starving  out  the  slaves.  But  the  brigands  in  spite  of  their 
small  number  and  their  defective  armament  had  the  bold- 
ness  to  scramble  down  steep  declivities  and  to  full  upon  the 
Roman  posts  ;  and  when  the  wretched  militia  saw  the  little 
band  of  desperadoes  unexpectedly  assail  them,  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  fled  on  all  sides.  This  first  success  procured 
for  the  robbers  arms  and  lai'ge  accessions  to  their  ranks. 
Although  even  now  a  great  portion  of  them  carried  nothing 
but  pointed  clubs,  the  new  and  stronger  division  of  the 
militia — two  legions  under  the  praetor  Publius  Varinius— 
which  advanced  from  Rome  into  Campania,  found  them  en- 
camped almost  like  a  regular  army  in  the  plain.  Varinius 
had  a  difficult  position.  Eis  militia,  compelled  to  bivouac 
opposite  the  enemy,  were  severely  weakened  by  the  damp 
liutumn  weather  and  the  diseases  which  it  engendered  ;  and. 
worse  than  the  epidemics,  cowardice  and  insubordination 
thinned  the  ranks.  At  the  very  outset  one  of  his  divisions 
broke  up  entirely,  so  that  the  fugitives  did  not  fall  back  on 
the  main  corps,  but  went  straight  home.  Thereupon,  when 
the  order  was  given  to  advance  against  tlie  enemy's  ei^ 
trenchments  and  attack  them,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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troops  refusiMl  to  coini.ly  with  it.  Nt'v»rtl;rlc^s  \';iriniuh 
set  out  with  those  who  kept  their  ground  against  the  rob 
bei^band  ;  but  it  was  no  longer  to  be  found  where  he  sought 
it  It  had  broken  up  in  the  deepest  silence  and  had  turned 
to  the  south  towards  Picentia  (Vicenza  near  Aniaifi),  where 
Variniua  overtook  it,  but  could  not  prevent  it  from  retiring 
over  the  Silarus  to  the  interior  of  Lucania,  the  chosen  land 
of  shepherds  and  robbers.  Varinius  followed  thither,  and 
there  at  length  the  despised  enemy  arrayed  themselves  for 
battle.  All  the  circumstances  under  which  the  combat  took 
place  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Romans  :  the  soldiers, 
vdiemently  as  they  had  demanded  battle  a  little  before, 
fought  ill ;  Varinius  was  completely  vanquished  ;  his  horse 
and  the  insignia  of  his  official  dignity  fell  with  the  Roman 
camp  itself  into  the  enemy's  hand.  The  south-Italian  slaves, 
especially  the  brave  half-savage  herdsmen,  flocked  in  crowds 
to  the  banner  of  the  deliverers  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
appeared ;  according  to  the  most  moderate  estimates  the 
number  of  armed  insurgents  rose  to  40,000  men.  Cam- 
pania, just  evacuated,  was  speedily  reoccupied,  and  the  Ro- 
man corps  which  was  left  behind  there  under  Gaius  Tho- 
ranius,  the  quaestor  of  Varinius,  was  broken  and  destroyed. 
In  the  whole  south  and  south-west  of  Italy  the  open  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  bandit-chiefs  ;  even  con- 
siderable *ownB,  such  as  Consentia  in  the  Bruttian  country, 
Thurii  and  Metapontum  in  Lucania,  Nola  and  Nuceria  in 
Campania,  were  stormed  by  them,  and  suffered  all  the 
atrocities  which  victorious  barbarians  could  inflict  on  de- 
fenceless civilized  men,  and  unshackled  slaves  on  their 
former  masters.  That  a  conflict  like  this  should  be  alt/)- 
gether  abnormal  and  more  a  massacre  than  a  war,  wa5  un- 
happily a  matter  of  course :  the  masters  duly  crucified 
every  captured  slave;  the  slaves  naturally  killed  their 
prisoners  also,  or  with  still  more  sarcastic  retaliation  even 
compelled  their  Roman  captives  to  slaugliter  each  other  in 
gladiatorial  sport;  as  was  subsequently  done  with  three 
hundred  of  them  at  the  obsequies  of  a  robber-captain  whc 
bad  fallen  in  combat. 
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In  Borne  people  ^vere  with  reason  apprehensive  as  tc 
the  destructive  power  of  a  conflagration  vrhich  was  daily 
spreading.    It  was  resolved  next  year  (682)  to 
Qr««*'ri»>       B^^^  holYi  consuls  against  the  formidable  leaders 
^1^^^^       of  the  gang.    The  praetor  Quintus  Arrius,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  consul  Lucius  Gellius,  actually 
succeeded  in  seizing  and  destroying  at  Mount  Garganus  in 
Apulia  the  Celtic  band,  which  under  Crixus  had  separated 
from  the  mass  of  the  robber-army  and  was  levying  contri- 
butions for  itself.     But  Spartacus  achieved  all  the  more 
brilliant  victories  in  the  Apennines  and  in  northern  Italy, 
where  first  the  consul  Gnaeus  Lentulus  who  had  thought  to 
surround  and  capture  the  robbers,  then  his  colleague  Gellius 
and  the  so  recently  victorious  praetor  Arrius,  and  lastly  at 
Mutina  the  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  Gaius 
Cassius  (consul  681)  and  the  praetor  Gnaeus 
Manlius,  one  afler  another  succumbed  to  his  blows.     The 
scarcely  armed  gangs  of  slaves  were  the   terror  of  the 
legions ;  the  series  of  defeats  recalled  the  first  years  of  the 
Hannibalic  war. 

What  might  have  come  of  it,  had  the  national  kings 
from  the  mountains  of  Auvergne  or  of  the  Bal- 
^J||2om!*^^  ^^"f  ^"^  ^^^  runaway  gladiatorial  slaves,  been 
JJJ^^^  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  bands,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  ;  as  it  was,  the  movement  remained 
notwithstanding  its  brilliant  victories  a  rising  of  robbers, 
and  succumbed  less  to  the  superior  force  of  its  opponents 
than  to  internal  discord  and  the  want  of  regular  plan.  The 
^inity  in  confronting  the  common  foe,  which  was  so  remark- 
ably conspicuous  in  the  earlier  servile  wars  of  Sicily,  waa 
wanting  in  this  Italian  war — a  difiTerence  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that,  while  the  Sicilian  slaves  found  a  quasi-national 
point  of  union  in  the  common  Syrohellenism,  the  Italian 
slaves  were  separated  into  the  two  bodies  of  Helleno-Ba]> 
barians  and  Celto-Germans.  The  rupture  between  the 
Celtic  Crixus  and  the  Tbracian  Spartacus— Oenomaus  had 
fallen  in  one  of  the  earliest  conflicts — and  other  similat 
quarrels  hindered  them  from  turning  the  successes  achieved 
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to  good  account,  and  procured  for  tlie  Koinaris  several  in> 
portaiit  victories.  But  the  M:ant  of  a  deimite  plan  and  aiin 
produced  fiir  more  injurious  effects  on  the  enterprise  than 
the  insubordination  of  the  Celto-Germans.  Spartacus 
doobUess— to  judge  by  the  little  which  we  learn  regarding 
diat  remarkable  man — stood  in  this  respect  above  his  party. 
Along  with  his  strategic  ability  he  displayed  no  ordinary 
ttlent  for  organization,  as  indeed  from  the  very  outset  the 
uprightness  with  which  he  presided  over  his  band  and  dis* 
(riboted  the  spoil  had  directed  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  to 
him  quite  as  much  at  least  as  his  valour.  To  remedy  the 
severely  felt  want  of  cavalry  and  of  arms,  he  tried  with  the 
help  of  the  herds  of  horses  seized  in  Lower  Italy  to  train 
and  discipline  a  cavalry,  and,  so  soon  as  he  got  the  port  of 
Thurii  into  his  hands,  to  procure  from  that  quarter  iron  and 
copper,  doubtless  through  the  medium  of  the  pirates.  But 
he  wae  unable  in  the  main  to  induce  the  wild  hordes  whom 
he  led  to  pursue  any  definite  ulterior  aims.  Gludly  would 
he  have  checked  the  frantic  orgies  of  cruelty,  in  which  the 
robbers  indulged  on  the  capture  of  towns,  and  which  formed 
the  diief  reason  why  no  Italian  city  voluntarily  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  insurgents ;  but  the  obedience  which 
the  bandit-chief  found  in  battle  ceased  with  the  victory,  and 
hia  representations  and  entreaties  were  in  vain.  Afler  the 
victories  obtained  in  the  Apennines  in  682  the 
slave  army  was  free  to  move  in  any  direction. 
Spartaous  himself  is  said  to  have  intended  to  cross  the 
Alps,  with  a  view  to  open  to  himself  and  his  followers  the 
means  of  return  to  their  Celtic  or  lliracian  home :  if  the 
sUtement  is  well-founded,  it  shows  how  little  the  conqueror 
overrated  his  successes  and  his  power.  When  his  men  re- 
fused so  speedily  to  forsake  the  riches  of  Italy,  Spartacus 
tx>k  the  route  for  Rome,  and  is  said  to  have  meditatcc\ 
bloduiding  the  oi^ital.  The  troops,  however,  showed  them* 
selves  also  averse  to  this  desperate  but  yet  methodical  en- 
terprise ;  they  compelled  their  leader,  when  he  was  desirous 
to  be  a  genen^,  to  remain  a  mere  captain  of  banditti  and 
aimlessly  to  wander  to  and  fro  in  search  of  })lunder.  Hoiuf 
Vol.  IV.— 7* 
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liiight  think  herself  fortunate  that  the  matter  took  this  turn  j 
but  even  as  it  was,  the  perplexity  M'as  great.  There  was  a 
want  of  trained  soldiers  and  experienced  generals ;  Quintus 
Metellus  and  Gnaeus  Pompeius  were  employed  in  Spain, 
Marcus  Lucullus  in  Thrace,  Lucius  Lucullus  in  Asia  Minor ; 
and  none  but  raw  militia  and,  at  best,  mediocre  officers 
were  available.  The  extraordinary  supreme  command  in 
Italy  was  given  to  the  praetor  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was 
not  a  general  of  much  reputation,  but  had  fought  with  hon- 
our  under  Sulla  and  had  at  least  character ;  and  an  army 
of  eight  legions,  imposing  if  not  by  its  quality,  at  any  rate 
by  its  numbers,  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  new  com 
mander-in-chief  began  by  treating  the  first  division  which 
again  threw  away  its  arms  and  fled  before  the  banditti  with 
all  the  severity  of  martial  law,  and  causing  every  tenth  man 
in  it  to  be  executed  ;  whereupon  the  legions  in  reality  grew 
somewhat  more  manly.  Spartacus,  vanquished  in  the  next 
engagement,  retreated  and  sought  to  reach  Rhegium  through 
Lucania. 

Just  at  that  time  the  pirates  commanded  not  merely  the 
Sicilian  waters,  but  even  the  port  of  Syracuse 
tiMBnittian  (p.  98) ;  with  the  help  of  their  boats  Spartacus 
oottntry.  proposed  to  throw  a  corps  into  Sicily,  where  the 
slaves  only  waited  for  instigation  to  break  out  a  third  time. 
The  march  to  Rhegium  was  accomplished  ;  but  the  corsairs, 
perhaps  terrified  by  the  coast-guards  estal^lished  in  Sicily 
by  the  praetor  Gains  Verres,  perhaps  also  bribed  by  the 
Romans,  took  from  Spartacus  the  stipulated  hire  without 
performing  the  service  for  which  it  was  given.  Crassus 
meanwhile  had  followed  the  robber-army  nearly  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  and,  like  Scipio  before  Numantia, 
ordered  h^s  soldiers,  seeing  that  they  did  not  fight  as  they 
ought,  to  construct  an  entrenched  wall  of  the  length  of 
thirty-two  miles,  which  shut  off  the  Bruttian  penmsula  from 
the  rest  of  Italy,*  intercepted  the  insurgent  army  on  the 

•  Ab  the  Une  was  thirty-two  miles  long  (Sallost,  JJitt.  iv.  19, 
Pletsch  ;  Plutarch,  Crass,  10),  it  probably  passed  not  from  SquUlsce  ft 
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return  from  Rliogiinii,  and  cut  oiT  its  sup]>lii's.  l>ut  in  a 
dark  >^'iiitej  night  SptirUciis  broke  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy,  and  in  the  spring  of  683  ♦  was  once  mor« 
in  Lucania.  The  laborious  work  had  thus  been 
in  vain.  Crassas  began  to  despair  of  accomplishing  his 
task  and  demanded  that  the  senate  should  for  his  supiK)rt 
recall  to  Italy  the  armies  stationed  in  Macedonia  under 
Marcus  Lucullus  and  in  Hither  Spain  under  Gnaeus  Pom- 
peiua. 

This  extreme  step  however  was  not  needed  ;  the  dis- 
union •  and  the  arrogance  of  the  robber-bands 
Stbenibds  Sufficed  again  to  frustrate  their  successes.  Once 
nbju^Ation.  "^0^6  the  Celts  and  Germans  broke  off  from  the 
league  of  which  tlie  Thracian  was  the  head  and 
soul,  in  order  that,  under  leaders  of  their  own  nation  Gan- 
nicus  and  Castus,  they  might  separately  fall  victims  to  the 
sword  of  the  Romans.  Once,  at  the  LucaTiian  lake,  the 
opportune  appearance  of  Spartacus  saved  them,  and  there- 
upon they  pitched  their  camp  near  to  his ;  nevertheless 
Crassus  succeeded  in  giving  employment  to  Spartacus  by 
means  of  the  cavalry,  and  meanwhile  surrounded  the  Celtic 
bands  and  compelled  them  to  a  separate  engagement,  in 
which  the  whole  body — numbering  it  is  said  12,300  com- 
batants— ^fell  fighting  bravely  all  on  the  spot  and  with  their 
wounds  in  front.  Spartacus  then  attempted  to  throw  him« 
self  with  his  division  into  the  mountains  round  Petelia 
(near  Strongoli  in  Calabria),  and  signally  defeated  the  Ro- 
man vanguard,  which  followed  his  retreat.  But  this  victory 
proved  more  injurious  to  the  victor  than  to  the  vanquished. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  the  robbers  refused  to  retreat  farther, 

Pino,  but  more  to  the  north,  somewhere  near  CastroTillari  und  Caisaoo, 
over  the  peiiintola  which  is  here  in  a  straight  line  about  twentj-scyni 
Diilos  broad. 

*  That  ('rassos  was  invested  with  the  supreme  conmiand  in  68^ 

follows  from  the  setting  aside  of  the  consuls  (Plutarch, 

CroMt.  10) ;  that  the  winter  of  682-688  was  spent  bj  thi 

two  anniefl  at  the  Bruttian  wall,  follows  from  the  "snowy  night' 

(Plot.  I  €,y 
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and  compelled  their  general  to  lead  them  through  Lucania 
towards  Apulia  to  face  the  last  decisive  struggle.  Before 
the  battle  Spartacus  stabbed  his  horse :  as  in  prosperity  tfnd 
adversity  he  had  faithfully  kept  by  his  men,  he  now  by  that 
act  showed  them  that  the  issue  for  him  and  for  all  was  vio 
tory  or  death.  In  the  battle  he  fought  with  the  courage  of 
a  lion ;  two  centurions  fell  by  his  hand ;  wounded  and  on 
his  knees  he  still  wielded  his  spear  against  the  assailing  foe* 
Thus  the  great  robber-captain  and  with  him  the  best  of  his 
comrades  died  the  death  of  free  men  and  of  hon- 
ourable soldiers  (683).  After  the  dearly-bought 
victory  the  troops  who  had  achieved  it^  and  those  of  Pom« 
peius  that  had  meanwhile  after  conquering  the  Sertoriana 
arrived  from  Spain,  instituted  throughout  Apulia  and  Lu- 
cania a  man-hunt,  such  as  there  had  never  been  before,  to 
crush  out  the  last  sparks  of  the  mighty  conflagration.  Al* 
Uiough  in  the  southern  districts,  where  for  instance  the  little 
town  of  Tempsa  was  seized  in  683  by  a  gang  of 
robbers,  and  in  Etruria,  which  was  severely 
affected  by  Sulla's  evictions,  there  was  by  no  means  as  yet 
general  tranquillity,  peace  was  officially  considered  as  re- 
established in  Italy.  At  least  the  disgracefully  lost  eagles 
were  recovered — after  the  victory  over  the  Celts  alone  five 
of  them  were  brought  in ;  and  along  the  road  from  Capua 
to  Rome  the  six  thousand  crosses  bearing  captured  slaves 
testified  to  the  re-establishment  of  order,  and  to  the  renewed 
victory  of  acknowledged  right  over  its  living  property  that 
hod  rebelled. 

Let  us  look  back  on  the  events  which  fill  up  the  decennium 
of  the  Sullan  restoration.  No  one  of  the  move- 
B^t?nh«  ments,  external  or  internal,  which  occurred  dur. 
Mft^wiioSk  '"^  ^^^®  period — ^neither  the  insurrection  of  Le* 
pidus,  nor  the  enterprises  of  the  Spanish  emi* 
grants,  nor  the  wars  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  and  in  Asia 
Minor,  nor  the  risings  of  the  pirates  and  the  slaves— con- 
stituted of  itself  a  great  danger  necessarily  affecting  the 
life-springs  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  the  state  had  in  all  thea« 
•ti-uggles  well-nigh  fought  for  its  very  existence.     The  rea 
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80Q  was  that  the  tasks  were  every whisro  left  uiii>erforine<J, 
so  long  as  they  might  still  have  been  performed  with  ease ; 
the  neglect  of  the  simplest  precautionary  measures  produced 
Uie  most  dreadful  mischiefs  and  misfortunes,  and  trans 
Antned  dependent  olasses  and  impotent  kings  into  autago 
fliits  on  a  footing  of  equality.  The  democracy  and  the 
•errile  insurrection  were  doubtless  subdued ;  but  such  ai 
the  vietoriee  were,  the  victor  was  neither  inwardly  elated 
nor  outwardly  strengthened  by  them.  It  was  no  credit  to 
Bomei,  that  the  two  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  govern- 
ment-party had  during  a  struggle  of  eight  years  marked  by 
more  defeats  than  victories  failed  to  master  the  insurgent 
ehief  Sertorius  and  his  Spanish  guerillas,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  dagger  of  his  friends  that  decided  the  Sertorian 
war  in  £ivour  of  the  legitimate  government.  As  to  the 
slaveSi  it  was  far  less  an  honour  to  have  conquered  them 
than  a  disgrace  to  have  been  pitted  against  them  in  equal 
strife  for  years.  Little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  the  Hannibalic  war ;  it  must  have  brought  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  the  honourable  Roman,  when  he  reflected  on 
the  fearfully  rapid  decline  of  the  nation  since  that  great  age. 
Then  the  Italian  slaves  stood  like  a  wall  against  the  veterans 
of  Hannibal ;  now  the  Italian  militia  were  scattered  like 
ohaff  before  the  bludgeons  of  their  runaway  serfs.  Then 
every  plain  captain  acted  in  case  of  need  as  general,  and 
fought  often  without  success,  but  always  with  honour ;  now 
it  was  diflicult  to  find  among  all  the  oflicers  of  rank  a  leader 
of  even  ordinary  efficiency.  Then  '  he  government  preferred 
to  take  the  last  farmer  from  the  plough  rather  than  forego 
the  acquisition  of  Spain  and  Greece ;  now  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  again  abandoning  both  regions  long  since  acquired, 
ineiely  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  insurgent  slaves  at  home.  Spartacus  too  as  well  as 
Hannibal  had  traversed  Italy  with  an  army  from  the  Po  to 
the  Sicilian  straits,  beaten  both  consuls,  and  threatened 
Rome  with  blockade ;  the  enterprise  which  it  required  the 
greatobt  general  of  antiquity  to  undertake  against  the  Vionm 
of  former  days  could  be  undertaken  against  the  Rome  of 
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the  present  by  a  daring  captain  of  banditti.  Was  there  an} 
wonder  that  no  fresh  life  sprang  out  of  such  victories  ovef 
insui^ents  and  robber-chiefs  ? 

The  external  wars,  however,  had  produced  a  result  still 
less  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that  the  Thraco-Maoedonian  war 
yielded  a  result  not  directly  unfavourable,  although  far  from 
corresponding  to  the  considerable  expenditure  of  men  and 
money.  In  the  wars  in  Asia  Minor  and  with  the  pirates  or^ 
the  other  hand,  the  government  ^ad  exhibited  utter  fiiilure 
The  former  ended  with  the  loss  of  the  whole  conquests 
made  in  eight  bloody  campaigns,  the  latter  with  the  total 
driving  of  the  Romans  from  "  their  own  sea."  Once  Rome, 
fully  conscious  of  the  irresistibleness  of  her  power  by  land, 
had  transferred  her  superiority  also  to  the  other  element ; 
now  the  mighty  state  was  powerless  at  sea  and,  as  it  seemed, 
on  the  point  of  losing  its  dominion  at  least  over  the  Asiatic 
continent.  The  material  benefits  which  a  state  exists  to 
confer — security  of  frontier,  undisturbed  peaceful  inter- 
course, legal  protection,  and  regulated  administration — ^be- 
gan all  of  them  to  vanish  for  the  whole  of  the  nations  united 
in  the  Roman  state ;  the  gods  of  blessing  seemed  all  to  have 
ascended  to  Olympus  and  to  have  left  the  m'l^rable  earth 
at  the  mercy  of  official  or  volunteer  plunderers  and  tor- 
mentors. Nor  was  this  decay  of  the  state  felt  as  a  public 
misfortune  merely  perhaps  by  such  as  had  political  rights 
and  public  spirit ;  the  insurrection  of  the  proletariate,  and 
the  brigandage  and  piracy  which  remind  us  of  the  times  of 
the  Neapolitan  Ferdinands,  carried  the  sense  of  this  decay 
into  the  remotest  valley  and  the  humblest  hut  of  Italy,  and 
made  every  one  who  pursued  trade  and  commerce,  or  who 
bought  even  a  bushel  of  wheat,  feel  it  as  a  personal  calam* 
Hy. 

If  enquiry  was  made  as  to  the  authors  of  this  dreadful 
and  unexampled  misery,  it  was  not  difficult  to  charge  the 
blame  of  it  with  good  reason  on  many.  The  slaveholder! 
whose  heart  was  in  their  money-bags,  the  insubordinate 
BoldierS;  the  generals  cowardly,  incapable,  or  foolhardy,  the 
demagogues  of  the  market-place  mostly  pursuing  a  mistakov 
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aim.  bore  their  share  of  llie  bhiino;  or,  to  spciik  nnae  truly 
who  was  there  that  did  not  share  it  ?  It  was  instinctively 
felt  that  this  miBery,  this  disgrace,  this  disorder  were  too 
colossal  to  be  the  work  of  any  one  man.  As  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  the  work  not  of  promi-^ 
aent  individiials,  but  rather  of  a  soundly-organized  com- 
nunity  of  biirgesses,  so  the  decay  of  this  mighty  structure 
was  the  result  not  of  the  destructive  genius  of  individuals, 
but  of  a  general  disorganization.  The  great  majority  of 
the  burgesses  were  good  for  nothing,  and  every  rotten  stone 
in  the  building  helped  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  whole  ; 
Ihe  whole  nation  suffered  for  what  was  the  whole  nation's 
fiuilt.  It  was  unjust  to  hold  the  goveinment,  as  the  ultimate 
tangible  organ  of  the  state,  responsible  for  all  its  curable 
and  incurable  diseases ;  but  it  certainly  was  true  that  the 
government  shared  to  a  very  grave  extent  the  general  culpa* 
bflity.  In  the  Asiatic  war,  for  example,  where  no  indi- 
vidual of  the  ruling  lords  conspicuously  failed,  and  Lucul- 
loSy  in  a  military  point  of  view  at  least,  behaved  with 
ability  and  even  glory,  it  was  all  the  more  clear  that  the 
blame  of  &ilure  lay  in  the  system  and  in  the  government 
as  such— mainly,  so  far  as  that  war  was  concerned,  in  the 
remissness  with  which  Cappadocia  and  Syria  M-ere  at  first 
abandoned,  and  in  the  awkward  position  of  the  able  general 
with  reference  to  a  governing  college  incapable  of  any  ener^ 
getic  resolution.  In  maritime  police  likewise  the  true  idea 
which  the  senate  had  taken  up  as  to  a  general  hunting  out 
of  the  pirates  was  first  spoilt  by  it  in  the  execution  and  then 
totally  droppexl,  in  order  to  revert  to  the  old  foolish  system 
of  sending  legions  against  the  coursers  of  the  seas.  The 
espeditions  of  Servilius  and  Marcius  to  Cilicia,  and  of 
Metellus  to  Crete,  were  undertaken  on  this  system  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  it  Triarius  had  the  island  of  Dclos  sur*. 
rounded  by  a  wall  for  protection  against  the  pirates.  Such 
attempts  to  secure  the  dcirK-'nion  of  the  seas  remind  us  of 
the  Persian  great  king,  who  ordered  the  sea  to  be  scourged 
vrith  rods  to  make  it  subject  to  him.  Doubtless  therefore 
the  nation  had  good  reason  for  laying  the  blame  of  its  fail 
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ure  primal  ily  on  the  government  of  the  restoration.  A 
similar  misrule  had  indeed  previously  accompanied  the  rei 
establishment  of  the  oligarchy,  after  the  fall  of  the  Gracdit 
as  afler  that  of  Marius  and  Saturninus ;  yet  never  before 
had  it  borne  itself  with  such  violence  and  at  the  same  tim« 
such  laxity,  never  had  it  appeared  so  corrupt  and  pemiciouii 
But,  when  a  government  cannot  govern,  it  ceases  to  bt 
legitimate,  and  whoever  has  the  power  has  also  the  right  to 
overthrow  it  It  is,  no  doubt,  unhappily  true  that  an  In* 
capable  and  flagitious  government  may  for  a  long  period 
trample  under  foot  the  welfare  and  honour  of  the  land,  bo- 
fore  the  men  are  found  who  are  able  and  willing  to  wield 
against  that  government  the  formidable  weapons  of  its  own 
forging,  and  to  evoke  out  of  the  moral  revolt  of  the  good 
And  the  distress  of  the  many  tlie  revolution  which  such  dr* 
cumstances  legitimize.  But  if  the  game  with  the  fortunes 
of  nations  may  be  a  merry  one  and  may  l>e  played  perhaps 
for  a  long  time  without  molestation,  it  is  a  treacherous 
game,  which  in  its  own  time  entraps  the  players ;  and  no 
one  then  blames  the  axe,  if  it  is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
that  bears  such  fruits.  For  tbd  Roman  oligarchy  t^s  time 
had  now  come.  The  Pontio-Armenian  war  and  the  afi&ir 
of  the  pirates  became  the  proximate  grounds  for  the  over> 
throw  of  the  Sullan  constitution  aud  for  the  establishment 
of  a  revolutionary  military  dictatorship. 


CHAPTER    III. 

tm   WUJL  OV  TBS  OUQARCHT   AND  THX    RULS  OF   POMPKOa 

Tub  Sullan  constitution  still  stood  unshaken  The  as- 
sault^ which  Lepidus  and  Sertorius  had  ventured 
to  make  on  it^  had  been  repulsed  with  little  loss. 
The  government  had  neglected,  it  is  true,  to 
finish  the  half-complet«d  building  in  the  enei^ 
getic  spirit  of  its  author.  It  is  character istic  of  the  gov- 
emmeiit,  that  it  neither  distributed  the  lands  which  Sulla 
had  destined  for  allotment  but  had  not  yet  parcelled  out, 
nor  directly  abandoned  the  daini  to  them,  but  tolerated  the 
former  owners  in  provisional  possession  without  regulating 
their  title,  and  indeed  even  allowed  various  still  undistrib- 
uted tracts  of  SuUan  domain-land  to  be  arbitrarily  taken 
poasetaion  of  by  individuals  according  to  the  old  system 
of  occupation  which  was  de  jure  and  de  facto  set  aside  by 
the  Grraochan  reforms  (iii.  429).  Whatever  in  the  Sullan 
enactments  was  indifferent  or  inconvenient  for  the  Opti* 
mates,  was  without  scruple  ignored  or  cancelled ;  for  in- 
ilanoe,  the  sentences  by  which  whole  communities  were 
deprived  of  the  state^ranchise,  the  prohibition  against  con- 
joining the  new  farms,  and  several  of  the  charters  conferred 
by  Sulla  on  particular  communities — naturally,  however, 
without  giving  back  to  the  communities  the  sums  paid  for 
these  exemptions.  But  though  these  violations  of  the  or- 
dinances of  Sulla  by  the  government  itself  contributed  to. 
•hake  the  foundations  of  his  structure,  the  Sempronian  laws 
were  substantially  abolished  and  remained  so. 

There  was  no  lack,  indeed,  of  men  who  had  in  view  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  Cf^nstitution. 
or  of  projects  to  attain  piecemeal  in  the  waj 
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of  constitutional  reform  what  Lepidus  and  Sertorius  had 
^^  attempted    by   the   path    of   revolution.     Th€ 

government  had  already  under  the  pressure  of 
the  agitation  of  Lepidus  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Bulla  consented  to  a  limited  revival  of  the  largesses  of 
grain  (676) ;  and  it  did,  moreover,  what  it  couW 
to  satisfy  the  proletariate  of  the  capital  in  ro 
gard  to  this  vital  questioi:.     When,  notwithstanding  thos« 
distributions,  the  high  price  of  grain  occasioned  chiefly  bj 
piracy  produced  so  oppressive  a  dearth  in  Rome  as  to  lead 
to  a  violent  tumult  in  the  streets  in  679,  extri^ 
ordinary  purchases  of  Sicilian  grain  on  account 
of  the  government  relieved  for  the  time  the  most  severe 
distress  ;  and  a  corn-law  brought  in  by  the  con- 
suls of  681  regulated  for  the  future  the  purchases 
of  Sicilian  grain  and  furnished  the  government,  although  at 
the  expense  of  the  provincials,  with  better  means  of  ob- 
viating  similar   evils.      But  the   less  material 
reatSro^Uie*^    points  of  difference  also— the  restoration  of  thf 
wbunkdan      tribunician  power  in  its  old  compass,  and  the 
setting  aside  of  the  senatorial  tribunals-— ceased 
not  to  form  subjects  of  popular  agitation  ;  and  in  their  case 
the  government  offered  more  decided  resistance.     The  dis- 
pute regarding  the  tribunician  magistracy  was  opened  as 
early  as  678,  immediately  afler  the  defeat  of 
Lepidus,  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
Sicinius,  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  man  of  the  same  name 
who  had  first  filled  this  office  more  *.han  four  hundred  years 
before ;  but  it  failed  before  the  opposition  made  to  it  by 
the  active  consul  Gains  Curio.     In  680  Lucius 
Quinctius  resumed  the  agitation,  but  was   in* 
daccd  by  the  authority  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lucullus  to 
desist  .Tom  his  purpose.     The  matter  was  taken  up  in  the 
following  year  with  greater  zeal  by  Gains  Licinius  Macer, 
who— in  a  way  characteristic  of  the  period — carried  hif 
literary  studies  into  public  life,  and  counselled  the  bur- 
gesses, just  as  he  had  read  in  the  Annals,  to  refuse  the  cod 
•cription. 
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Complaints  also,  oiilv  too  \vrli  ioiii!'l«J,  ]-i('Va'i«Ml  n^ 
specting  the  bad  administratif>n  of  justice  b^ 
^yj^y  the  senatorial  jurymen.  The  ccndemnation  of 
JJJJJJ*^  a  man  of  any  influence  could  hardly  bo  ob 
tamed.  Not  only  did  colleague  fool  rcasonablt 
eompaauoii  for  oolleague,  those  who  had  been  or  wore 
Bkelj  to  be  accused  for  the  poor  sinner  under  accusation  a! 
tile  moment;  the  sale  also  of  the  votes  of  jurymen  waa 
hardlj  any  longer  exceptional.  Several  senators  had  been 
judicially  convicted  of  this  crime :  men  point<Kl  with  the 
finger  at  others  equally  guilty ;  the  most  respect^  Opti* 
mates,  such  as  Quintus  Catulus,  granted  in  the  open  senate 
that  the  complaints  were  quite  well-founded  *  individual 
spedally  striking  cases  compelled  the  senate  on  several 
occasions,  e,g,  in  680,  to  deliberate  on  measures 
to  check  the  venalities  of  juries,  but  only  of 
course  till  the  first  outcry  had  subsided  and  the  matter 
could  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of  sight.  The  consequences 
of  this  wretched  administration  of  justice  appeared  espe- 
cially in  a  system  of  plundering  and  torturing  the  provin- 
cialSy  compared  with  which  previous  outrages  even  seemed 
tolerable  and  moderate.  Stealing;  and  robbing  had  been  in 
some  measure  legitimized  by  custom  ;  the  commission  on 
extortions  might  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  taxing 
the  senators  returning  from  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
their  colleagues  that  remained  at  home.  But  when  a  re- 
spectable Siceliot,  because  he  had  not  been  ready  to  help 
the  governor  in  a  crime,  was  by  the  latter  condemned  to 
death  in  his  absence  and  unheard  :  when  even  Roman  bur- 
gesses, if  they  were  not  equites  or  senators,  ivero  in  the 
provinces  no  longer  safe  from  the  rods  and  axes  of  the 
Roman  magistrate,  and  the  oldest  acquired  right  of  the 
Roman  democracy — security  of  life  and  person — bi»gan  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  by  the  ruling  oligarchy  ;  then  even 
the  public  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  had  an  e-ar  for  the  com« 
plaints  regarding  its  magistrates  in  the  provinces,  and  re 
garding  the  unjust  judges  who  morally  shared  the  re.sponsi 
bility  of  such  misdeeds.     The  opposition  of  course  did  not 
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omit  to  assail  its  opponents  in — what  was  almost  the  onlj 
ground  left  to  it — the  tribunals.  The  young  Gaius  Caesar 
who  also,  so  &r  as  his  age  allowed,  took  zealous  part  in  tht 
agitation  for  the  revival  of  the  tribunician  power,  brought 
_  to  trial  in  6T7  one  of  the  most  disthirmtshe^ 

mm  ^^ 

partisans  of  Sulla  the  consular  Gnaeus  Doi.v 
bella,  and  in  the  following  year  another  Sullau  officer  Gaiui 

Antonius ;  and  Marous  Cicero  in  684  called  ta 

account  Gaius  Verres,  one  of  the  most  wretched 
of  the  creatures  of  Sulla,  and  one  of  the  worst  scourges 
of  the  provincials.  Again  and  again  were  the  pictures  of 
that  dark  period  of  the  proscriptions,  the  fearful  sufferings 
of  the  provincials,  the  disgraceful  state  of  Roman  criminal 
justice,  unfolded  before  the  assembled  multitude  with  all 
the  parade  of  Italian  rhetoric,  and  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  Italian  sarcasm,  and  the  mighty  dead  as  well  as  his  living 
instruments  were  unrelentingly  exposed  to  their  wrath  and 
scorn.  The  re-eatablishment  of  the  full  tribunician  power, 
with  the  continuance  of  which  the  freedom,  might,  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic  seemed  bound  up  as  by  a  charm 
of  primeval  saoredness,  the  reintroduction  of  the  ''  stem  " 
equestrian  tribunals,  the  renewal  of  the  censorship,  which 
Sulla  had  set  aside,  for  the  purifying  of  the  supreme  gov- 
erning board  from  its  corrupt  and  pernicious  elements, 
were  daily  demanded  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  orators  of 
the  popular  party. 

But  with  all  this  no  progress  was  made,    lliere  was 

scandal  and  outcry  enough,  but  no  real  result 
rMuitt  was  attained  by  this  exposure  of  the  govem- 

demooatio  mcut  according  to  and  beyond  its  deserts.  Th« 
*^  material  power  still  lay,  so  long  as  there  was 

no  military  interference,  in  tlie  hands  of  the  burgesses  4>f 
the  capital ;  and  the  "  people  "  that  thronged  the  streets  of 
Rome  and  made  magistratt^s  and  laws  in  the  Forum,  was 
in  fact  nowise  better  than  the  governing  senate.  The  gov- 
ernment no  doubt  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the  multi- 
tude, whore  its  own  immediate  interest  was  at  stake ;  thi* 
was  the  reason  for  the  renewal  of  the  Sempronian  coro 
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law.      Rut   it  was   not  to   l)e    imairinod    tliat    tl  is  ])oj';i!.if»^ 
would  display  earnestnt^ss  on  behalf  of  an  id^a  or  even  of 
a  judidous  refornu     What  Demosthenes  said  of  his  Athe* 
nians  wu  juatly  applied  to  the  Romans  of  this  ]»eriod — the 
people  were  very  lealous  for  action,  so  long  as  they  stood 
round  die  plalibrm  and  listened  to  proposals  of  reforms ; 
bm  when  they  went  home,  no  one  thought  further  of  what 
he  iMd  hoard  in  the  market-place.     However  those  demo- 
erstio  agitators  might  stir  the  fire,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  inflammable  material  was  wanting.    The  government 
know  thisy  and  allowed  no  concession  to  be  wrung  from  it 
on  important  questions  of  principle  ;  at  the  utmost  it  con- 
sented about  682  to  grant  amnesty  to  a  portion 
of  those  who  had  become  exiles  with  Lepidus. 
Any  concessions  that  did  take  place,  came  not  so  much  fi-om 
the  preseure  of  the  democracy  as  from  the  attempts  at 
mediation  of  the  moderate  aristocracy.     But  of  the  two 
laws  which  the  single  still  surviving  leader  of  this  section 
Gains  Cotta  carried  in  his  consulate  of  679,  that 
which  concerned  the  tribunals  was  again  set  aside 
in  the  very  next  year ;  and  the  second,  which  abolished  th« 
Btillan  enactment  that  those  who  had  held  the  tribunate 
should  be  disqualified  for  undertaking  other  magistracies, 
but  allowed  the  other  limitations  to  continue,  merely  ex- 
cited— like  every  half  measure — the  displeasure  of  both 
parties.    The  party  of  conservatives   friendly  to   reform 
which  lost  its  most  eminent  head  by  the  early  death  of 
Cotta  occurring  soon  after  (about  681)  dwindled 
away  more  and  more— crushed  between  the  ex 
tremoSy  which  were  becoming  daily  more  marked.     But  ol 
thase  the  party  of  the  government,  wretched  and  indolent 
•8  it  was,  necessarily  retained  the  advantage  in  presence  of 
the  equally  wretched  and  equally  indolent  opposition. 

But  tills  state  of  matters  so  favourable  to  the  govern- 
0^  ,^^^     ment  was  altered,  when  the  differences  became 


iwMBtha  more  distinctly  developed  which  subsisted  be^ 

fEOTCommant  ''  ^ 

ani  thdr  tween  it  and  those  of  its  partisans  whose  nopet 

KSStoL  aspired  to  higher  objects  than  the  seat  of  hon 
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our  in  the  senate  and  the  aristocratic  villa.  n  the  firs** 
rank  of  these  stood  Gnaeus  Pompeius.  He  was  a  Sul« 
Ian ;  but  we  have  already  shown  (p.  23)  how  little  he 
was  at  home  among  his  own  party,  how  his  lineage,  hif 
past  history,  his  hopes  still  separated  4iim  from  the  nobility 
IS  whose  protector  and  champion  he  was  officially  regarded. 
The  breach  already  apparent  had  been  widened  irrcpar%bly 
during  the  Spanish  campaigns  of  the  general 
(6T7-683).  With  reluctance  and  semi-com- 
pulsion the  government  had  associated  him  as  colleague 
with  their  true  representative  Quintus  Metellus;  and  in 
turn  he  accused  ihe  senate,  probably  not  without  ground, 
of  having  by  its  neglect  of  the  Spanish  armies,  whether 
from  carelessness  or  malice,  occasioned  their  defeats  and 
placed  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  in  jeopardy.  Now 
he  returned  as  victor  over  his  open  and  his  secret  foes,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  inured  to  war  and  wholly  devoted  to 
him,  requiring  assignments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  a  tri- 
umph and  consulship  for  himself.  The  latter  demands 
came  into  collision  with  the  law.  Pompeius,  although 
several  times  invested  in  an  extraordinary  way  with  su* 
preme  official  authority,  had  not  yet  filled  any  ordinary 
magistracy,  not  even  the  quaestorship,  and  was  still  not  a 
member  of  the  senate ;  and  none  but  one  who  had  passed 
through  the  round  of  lesser  ordinary  magistracies  could 
be  consul,  none  but  one  who  had  been  invested  with  the 
ordinary  supreme  power  could  triumph.  The  senate  wai 
legally  entitled,  if  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
to  bid  him  begin  with  the  quaestorship ;  if  he  requested  a 
triumph,  to  reujind  him  of  the  great  Scipio,  who  under  like 
circumstances  had  renounced  his  triumph  over  conquered 
Spain.  Nor  was  Pompeius  less  dependent  constitutionallj^ 
on  the  good  will  of  the  senate  as  respected  the  lands  prom 
ised  to  his  soldiers.  But,  although  the  senate— as  with  its 
feebleness  even  in  animosity  was  very  conceivable — should 
yield  those  points  and  concede  to  the  victorious  general  in 
return  for  his  acting  as  executioner  against  the  democratic 
chiefs  the  triumph,  the  consulate,  and  the  assignations  of 
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lanJ,    ail    iionoiuabU'    annihilation    in    .^i^iatoiial    induKjiO? 
among  the  long  series  of  peaceful  senatorial   iniperatom 
was  the  most  favourable  lot  which  the  oligarchy  was  able 
to  assign  to  the  general  of  thirty-six.    That  which  his  heart 
really  longed  for — the  command  in  the  Mithradatic  war-« 
be  could  never  expect  to  obtain  from  the  voluntary  b(v 
•towal  of  the  senate  :  in  their  own  well-understood  interest 
the  oligarchy  could  not  permit  him  to  add  to  his  African 
and  European  trophies  those   of  a  third   continent;   the 
laurels  which  were  to  be  plucked  copiously  and  easily  in 
the  East  were  reserved  at  all  events  for  the  pure  aristoo- 
racy.     But  if  the  celebrated  general  did  not  find  his  account 
in  the  niling  oligarchy,  there  remained — ^for  neither  was 
the  time  ripe,  nor  was  the  temperament  of  Pompeius  at 
all  fitted,  for  a  purely  personal  outspoken  dynastic  policy 
— ^no  alternative  save  to   make  common  cause  with   the 
democratic  party.     No  special  interest  bound  him  to  the 
Sullan  constitution ;  he  could  pursue  his  personal  objects 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  with  one  more  democratic. 
On  the  other  hand  he  found  all  that  he  needed  in  the  demo- 
oratio  party.     Its  active  and  adroit  leaders  were  ready  and 
able  to  relieve  the  helpless  and  somewhat  awkward  hero  of 
the  trouble  of  political  leadership,  and  yet  much  too  insig- 
nificant to  be  able  or  even  willing  to  dispute  with  the  cele- 
brated, general  the  first  place  and  especially  the  military 
supremacy.     Even  Gains  Caesar,  by  far  the  most  important 
of  them,  was  simply  a  young  man  whose  daring  exploits 
and  fashionable  debts  far  more  than  his  fiery  democratic 
eloquence  had  gained  him  a  name,  and  who  could  not  but 
feel   himself  greatly  honoured   when   the   world-renowned 
Imperator  allowed  him  to  be  his  political  adjutant.     Th:it 
popularity,  to  which  men  like  Pumpoius,  with  prt tension 
greater  than  their  abilities,  usually  attach  more  value  than 
they  are  willing  to  confess,  could  not  but  fall  in  the  highest 
measuro  to  the  lot  of  the  young  general  whose  accession 
should  give  victory  to  the  almost  forlorn  cause  of  the  div 
mocracy.     The  reward  of  victory  rlaimod  by  him  for  him 
self  and  his  soldiers  would  then  follow  of  itsoif.     In  geueial 
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it  seemed  if  the  oligarchy  were  overthrown,  that  amidst 
the  total  A^ant  of  other  considerable  chie&  of  the  opposi 
tion  it  wculd  depend  solely  on  Pompeius  himself  to  deters 
mine  his  future  position.  And  of  this  much  there  could 
liardly  be  a  doubt,  that  the  accession  of  the  general  of  the 
iury,  which  had  just  returaed  victorious  from  Spain  and 
Atill  stood  unbrolcen  in  Italy,  to  the  party  of  opposition 
Diust  have  as  its  consequence  the  fall  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.  Government  and  opposition  were  equally  power- 
less ;  so  soon  as  the  latter  no  longer  fought  merely  with  the 
weapons  of  declamation,  but  had  the  sword  of  a  victorious 
general  ready  to  back  its  demands,  the  government  would 
be  overcome  at  all  events,  and  that  perhaps  even  without  a 
struggle. 

Pompeius  and  the  democrats  thus  found  themselves 
^  ,. .      -     urffed  into  coalition.     Personal  dislikimra  were 

Coalition  of  ,    ,  ,  .  .  ,  .,        .  ^ 

the  miiitery  probably  not  wanting  on  either  side :  it  was  not 
thedemoo-  possible  that  the  victorious  general  could  love 
*^^  the  street  orators,  nor  could   these  hail  with 

pleasure  as  their  chief  the  executioner  of  Carbo  and  Brutus ; 
but  political  necessity  outweighed  at  least  for  the  moment 
all  moral  scruples. 

The  democrats  and  Pompeius,  however,  were  not  the 
sole  parties  to  the  leagne.  Marcus  Crassus  was  in  a  simi* 
lar  situation  with  Pompeius.  Although  a  Sullan  like  the 
latter,  his  politics  were  quite  as  in  the  case  of  Pompeius 
preeminently  of  a  personal  kind,  and  by  no  means  those 
of  the  ruling  oligarchy  ;  and  he  too  was  now  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  large  and  victorious  army,  with  which  he 
had  just  suppressed  the  slave  insurrection.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  would  ally  himself  with  the  oligarchy 
against  the  coalition,  or  enter  that  coalition  :  he  chose  the 
Litter,  which  was  doubtless  the  safer  course.  With  his 
oolassal  wealth  and  his  influence  on  the  clubs  of  the  capital 
he  was  in  any  case  a  valuable  ally  ;  but  under  existing 
circumstances  t  was  an  incalculable  gain,  when  the  only 
army,  with  which  the  senate  could  have  met  the  troops  of 
Pompeius,  joined  the  attacking  force.    The  democrats  mor<« 
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over,  who  were  probably  soiucwliat  uneasy  at  their  alliance 
with  that  too  powerful  general,  were  not  displeased  to  see 
a  oounterpolse  and  perhaps  a  future  rival  associated  with 
him  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Crassus. 

Thus  in  the  summer  of  683  the  first  coalition  took  place 
between  the  democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
two  Sullan  generals  Gnaeus  Pompeius  and  Mai^ 
eu  Cratsus  on  the  other.  The  generals  adopted  the  party- 
programme  of  the  democracy ;  and  they  were  promised 
immediately  in  return  the  consulship  for  the  coming  year, 
while  Pompeius  was  to  have  also  a  triumph  and  the  desired 
allotments  of  land  for  his  soldiers,  and  Crassus  as  the  con- 
queror of  Spartacus  at  least  the  honour  of  a  solemn  en- 
trance into  the  capital. 

To  the  two  Italian  armies,  the  great  capitalists,  and  the 
democracy,  which  thus  came  forward  in  league  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sullan  constitution,  the  senate  had  nothing  to 
oppose  save  perhaps  the  second  Spanish  army  under  Qum- 
Uis  Metellus  Pius.  But  Sulla  had  truly  predicted  that  what 
lie  did  would  not  be  done  a  second  time;  Metellus,  by  no 
means  inclined  to  involve  himself  in  a  civil  war,  had  dis- 
eharged  his  soldiers  immediately  after  crossing  the  Alps. 
So  nothing  was  lefl  for  the  oligarchy  but  to  submit  to  what 
was  inevitable.  The  senate  granted  the  dispensations  requi- 
site for  the  consulship  and  triumph ;  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
sus were,  without  opposition,  elected  consuls  for 
684,  while  their  armies,  on  pretext  of  awaitmg 
their  triumph,  encamped*  before  the  city.  Pompeius  there- 
upon, even  before  entering  on  office,  gave  his  public  and 
Ibrmal  adherence  to  the  democratic  programme  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people  held  by  the  tribune  Marcus  Lolliuf 
Palicanus.  The  change  of  the  constitution  was  thus  in 
principle  decided. 

They  now  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  abolish  the  Sullan 

institutions.     First  of  all  the  tribunician  magis- 

2fj£|^M^     tracy  regained  its  earlier  authority.     Pompeius 

''■■*•*■"         himself  as  consul  introduced  the  law  which  gave 

back  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  their  time- 

Vol.  IV.- 6 
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honoured  prerogatives,  and  in  particular  the  initiative  o/ 
legislation — a  singular  gift  indeed,  from  the  hand  of  a  roan 
who  had  done  more  than  any  one  living  to  vnrest  from  tbi 
community  its  ancient  privileges. 

With  respect  to  the  jury  tribunals,  the  regulation  of* 
Sulla,  that  the  roll  of  the  senators  was  to  senrf 
rangeffieBi  as  the  list  of  jurymen,  was  abolished ;  but  this 
Mtojoriaa.  by  no  means  led  to  a  simple  restoration  of  the 
Gracchan  equestrian  courts.  In  future — it  was  enacted  by 
the  new  Aurelian  law — the  colleges  of  jurymen  were  to 
consist  one-third  ^  senators  and  two-thirds  of  men  of 
equestrian  census,  and  of  the  latter  the  half  must  have 
filled  the  office  of  district-presidents  (the  so-called  tribuni 
aerarii).  This  last  alteration  was  a  £irther  concession 
made  to  the  democrats,  inasmuch  as  at  least  a  third  of  the 
criminal  iudicesy  just  like  the  civil  iudices  of  the  court  of 
the  eentumviriy  were  indirectly  derived  from  the  elections 
of  the  tribes.  The  reason,  again,  why  the  senate  was  not 
totally  excluded  from  the  tribunals  is  probably  to  be  sought 
partly  in  the  relations  of  Crassus  to  the  senate,  partly  in 
the  accession  of  the  senatorial  middle  party  to  the  coalition ; 
with  which  is  doubtless  connected  Uie  circumstance  that 
this  law  was  brought  in  by  the  praetor  Lucius  Cotta,  the 
brother  of  their  lately  deceased  leader. 

Not  less  important  was  the  abolition  of  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  taxation  established  for  Asia  by 
of  th«  Sulla  (iii.  431),  which  in  all  probability  likewise 

rvrenuo-  took  place  this  year.  The  governor  of  Asia  at 
™"*  that  time,  Lucius  LucuUus,  was  directed  to  re- 
establish the  system  of  farming  the  revenue  introduced  by 
Gaius  Gracchus  ;  and  thus  this  important  source  of  moikey 
and  power  was  restored  to  the  great  capitalists. 

Lastly,  not  only  was  the  censorship  renewed,  but  pit>ky 

ably  at  the  same  time  the  earlier  limitation  of 

of  tb«  oen-      the  magistracy  to  a  term  of  eighteen  months 

^  was  abolished,  and  the  censori  were  allowed,  io 

case  they  found  it  necessary,  to  hold  office  for  five  yeara— 
the  piofeseedly  original  term,  namely  that  assigned  t<*  the 
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first  pair  of  censors  in  tht'.  Annals  folsified  in  the  interest 
of  democracy.     The  elections  which  the  new  consuls  fixed 
shortly  after  entering  on  their  office  fell,  in  evident  mockery 
of  the  senate,  on  the  two  consuls  of  682,  Gnaeus 
Lentulns  Clodianus  and  Lucius  Gellius,  who  had 
been  ren^oved  by  the  senate  from  their  commands  on  ao^ 
eoant  of  their  wretched  management  of  the  war  againft 
Spartacos  (p.  104).     It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  these 
men  put  in  motion  all  the  means  which  their  important  and 
grave  office  placed  at  their  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage  to  the  new  holders  of  power  and  of  annoy- 
ing the  senate.    At  least  an  eighth  part  of  the  senate,  sixty- 
four  senators,  a  number  hitherto  unparalleled,  were  deleted 
from  the  roll,  including  Gaius  Antonius,  formerly  impeached 
without  success  by  Gaius  Caesar  (p.  116),  Publius  Lentulus 
Sura,  the  consul  of  683,  and  in  all  probability 
not  a  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  creatures  of 
Sulla. 

Tlius  in  684  they  had  reverted  in  the  main  to  the  ar- 
rangements that  subsisted  before  the  SuUan 
restoration.  Again  the  multitude  of  the  capi- 
tal was  fed  from  the  state-chest,  in  other  words 
from  the  provinces ;  again  the  tribunician  au- 
thority gave  to  every  demagogue  a  legal  license  to  overturn 
the  arrangements  of  the  state ;  again  the  moneyed  nobilit} , 
as  fiirmers  of  the  revenue  and  possessed  of  the  judicial  con 
trol  over  the  governors,  raised  their  heads  alongside  of  the 
government  as  powerfully  as  ever ;  again  the  senate  trem- 
bled before  the  verdict  of  jurymen  of  the  equestrian  order 
and  before  the  censorial  censure.  The  system  of  Sulla, 
which  had  based  the  monopoly  of  power  by  the  nobility  on 
Ihe  political  annihilation  of  the  mercantile  aristocracy  and 
of  demagogism,  was  thus  completely  overthrown.  Leav- 
ing out  of  ^iew  some  subordinate  enactments  the  abolition 
of  which  was  not  overtaken  till  afterwards,  such  as  the 
restoration  of  the  right  of  self-completion  to  the  priestly 
ooll^^es  (iii.  436),  nothing  of  the  general  ordinances  of 
Sdlla  survived  except  on  the  one  hand  concessions  which  hs 
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nimself  found  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  opposition,  such 
as  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  citizenship  of  all  the  Ital- 
ians, and,  on  the  other  hand,  enactments  without  any  marked 
partisan  tendc.ney,  and  with  which  therefore  even  judioiouf 
democrats  found  no  &ult — such  as,  among  others,  the  re* 
9triction  of  the  fi*eedmen,  the  regulation  of  the  functions  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  material  alterations  in  criminal 
law. 

Tho  coalition  was  more  agreed  regarding  these  ques* 
tions  of  principle  than  with  respect  to  the  personal  ques- 
tions which  such  a  political  revolution  raised.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  democrats  were  not  content  with  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  programme;  but  they  now  d^ 
manded  a  restoration  in  their  own  sense-— revival  of  the 
commemoration  of  their  dead,  punishment  of  the  murder- 
ers, recall  of  the  proscribed  from  exile,  removal  of  the 
political  disqualification  that  lay  on  their  children,  restora- 
tion of  the  estates  confiscated  by  Sulla,  indemnification  at 
the  expense  of  the  heirs  and  assistants  of  the  dictator. 
These  were  certainly  the  logical  consequences  which  ensued 
from  a  pure  victory  of  the  democracy ;  but  the  victory  of 
the  coalition  of  683  was  very  far  from  being 
such.  The  democraey  gave  to  it  their  name  and 
their  programme,  but  it  was  the  officers  who  had  joined  the 
movement,  and  above  all  Pompeius,  that  gave  to  it  power 
and  completion  ;  and  theae  could  never  yield  their  consent 
to  a  reaction  which  would  not  only  have  shaken  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  to  its  foundations,  but  would  have  ulti« 
mately  turned  against  themselves — men  still  had  a  lively 
recollection  whose  blood  Pompeius  had  shed,  and  how  Cras- 
■us  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  enormous  fortune.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  but  at  the  same  time  significant  of 
the  weakness  of  the  democracy,  that  the  coali« 
tion  of  683  took  not  the  slightest  step  towards 
procuring  for  the  democrats  revenge  or  even  rehabilitation. 
The  supplementary  collection  of  all  the  purchase  money 
•till  outstanding  for  confiscated  estates  bought  by  auction, 
or  even  remitted  to  the  purchaser  by  Sulla — for  which  the 
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censor  Leiitulus  provided  in  a  special  law — can  hardly  bi 
regarded  as  an  exception ;  for  though  not  a  few  Sullanfl 
were  thereby  severely  affected  in  their  personal  interest^ 
yet  tlie  measure  itself  was  essentially  a  confirmation  of  tfat 
eonfisofttioQs  undertaken  by  Sulla. 

The  work  of  Sulla  was  thus  destroyed ;  but  what  the 
i-tp^niih.,  fiiture  order  of  things  was  to  be  was  a  question 
■™gi  raised  rather  than  decided  by  that  destruction, 
j^fl*  The  coalition,  kept  together  solely  by  the  com- 

mon object  of  setting  aside  the  work  of  restora^ 
tion,  dissolved  of  itself^  if  not  in  name,  at  any  rate  in  real- 
ity,  when  that  object  was  attained ;  while  the  question  to 
what  quarter  the  preponderance  of  power  was  in  the  first 
instance  to  fall  seemed  approaching  an  equally  speedy  and 
Yiolent  solution.  The  armies  of  Pompeius  and  Crassua 
ttill  lay  before  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  former  had  in- 
deed promised  to  disband  his  soldiers  afber  his  triumph 
(last  day  of  Dec,  683)  ;  but  he  had  left  hi? 
promise  unperformed,  in  order  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  state  might  be  completed  without  hindrance  urr< 
der  the  pressure  which  the  Spanish  army  in  front  of  the 
eapital  ezerdsed  over  the  city  and  the  senate — a  precedent 
which  in  like  manner  applied  to  the  army  of  Crassus.  This 
reason  now  existed  no  longer ;  but  still  the  dissolution  of 
the  armies  was  postponed.  Matters  looked  as  if  one  of  the 
two  generals  allied  with  the  democracy  would  seize  the 
military  dictatorship  and  place  oligarchs  and  democrats  in 
the  same  chains;  and  this  one  could  only  be  Pompeius^ 
From  the  first  Crassus  had  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
coalition ;  he  had  been  obliged  to  propose  himself,  and 
owed  even  his  election  to  the  consulship  mainly  to  the 
proud  intercession  of  Pompeius.  Far  the  stronger,  Pom* 
peiua  was  evidently  master  of  the  situation ;  if  he  availed 
himself  of  it,  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  but  become  what 
the  insdnct  of  the  multitude  even  now  designated  him— the 
absolute  ruler  of  the  mightiest  state  in  the  civilized  world. 
Already  the  whole  mass  of  the  servile  crowded  «round  tho 
fiiture  monarch.     Already  his  weaker  opponents  were  seek* 
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ing  their  last  resource  in  a  new  coalition  ;  Crassus,  full  of 
old  and  recent  jealousy  towards  the  younger  rival  who  sq 
thoroughly  outstripped  him,  made  approaches  to  the  senate 
and  attempted  by  unprecedented  largesses  to  attach  to  him  • 
self  the  multitude  of  the  capital — as  if  the  oligarchy  which 
Crassus  himself  had  helped  to  break  down,  and  the  ever 
ungrateful  multitude,  would  have  been  able  to  afford  any 
protection  whatever  against  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
army.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  armies  of  Pom 
peius  and  Crassus  would  come  to  blows  before  the  gates  oi 
the  capitaL 

But  the  democrats  averted   this  catastrophe  by  their 
■agacity  and  their  pliancy.      For  their  party 
ucnt  of  too,  as  well  as  for  the  senate  and  Crassus,  it  was 

Ponapoio*.  all-important  that  Pompeius  should  not  seize 
the  dictatorship ;  but  with  a  truer  discernment  of  theii 
own  weakness  and  of  the  character  of  their  powerful  oppo- 
nent their  leaders  tried  the  method  of  conciliation.  Pom- 
peius lacked  no  condition  for  grasping  at  the  crown  except 
the  first  of  all — true  kingly  courage.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  man — with  his  effort  to  be  at  once  loyal  repub- 
lican and  master  of  Rome,  with  his  vacillation  and  inde- 
cision, with  his  pliablcness  that  concealed  itself  under  the 
boasting  of  independent  resolution.  This  was  the  first 
great  trial  to  which  destiny  subjected  him  ;  and  he  failed  to 
stand  it.  The  pretext  under  which  Pompeius  refused  to 
dismiss  the  army  was,  that  he  distrusted  Crassus  and  there- 
fore could  not  take  the  initiative  in  disbanding  the  soldiers. 
The  democrats  induced  Crassus  to  make  gracious  advances 
in  the  matter,  and  to  present  overtures  of  peace  to  his  col- 
league before  the  eyes  of  all ;  in  public  and  in  private  they 
besought  the  latter  that  to  the  double  merit  of  having  van> 
quished  the  enemy  and  reconciled  the  parties  he  would  add 
the  third  and  yet  greater  service  of  preserving  internal 
peace  to  his  country,  and  banishing  the  fearful  spectre  of 
civil  war  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Whatever 
oould  tell  on  a  vain,  unskilful,  vacillating  man — ^all  the  flat^ 
tering  arts  of  diplomacy,  all  the  theatrical  apparatus  of 
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patriotic  enthusi^ism — was  put  in  motion  lo  obtain  tlie  de- 
tired  result ;  and — which  was  the  main  point — things  had 
bj  the  well-timed  oomplianoes  of  Crassus  assumed  such  a 
ahape,  that  Pompeius  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  come 
fcrward  openly  as  tyrant  of  Rome  or  to  retire.  So  he  at 
ki^;th  yielded  and  consented  to  disband  the  troops.  The 
f  jmmand  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  which  he  doubtless  hopoQ 
fo  obtain  when  ho  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  consul  for 
684,  be  could  not  now  desire,  sinoe  LucuUus 
seemed  to  have  practically  ended  that  war  with 
^  the  campaign  of  683.     He  deemed  it  beneath 

his  dignity  to  accept  the  consular  province 
assigned  him  by  the  senate  in  accordance  with  the  Sempro- 
nian  law,  and  Crassus  in  this  followed  his  example.  Ac- 
cordingly when  Pompeius  after  discharging  his  soldiers  re- 
signed  his  consulship  on  the  last  day  of  684,  he 
retired  for  the  time  wholly  from  public  afiairs, 
and  declared  that  he  wished  thenceforth  to  live  a  quiet  life 
as  a  simple  citizen.  He  had  put  himself  into  such  a  posi- 
tion that  he  was  obliged  to  grasp  at  the  crown ;  and,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  this,  no  part  was  lefl  to  him 
but  the  empty  one  of  a  candidate  resigning  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne. 

The  retirement  of  the  man,  to  whom  as  things  stood 
the  first  place  belonged,  from  the  }>olitical  stage 
gqaiui,Mii  produced  in  the  first  instance  nearly  the  same 
r\byuiu«s.  position  of  parUes  which  we  found  in  the  Grao- 
chan  and  Marian  epochs.  Sulla  had  merely  strengthened 
the  senatorial  government,  not  created  it;  so,  afler  tlie 
bulwarks  erected  by  Sulla  had  fallen,  the  government 
nevertheless  remained  primarily  with  the  senate,  although, 
no  doubt,  the  constitution  with  whicli  it  governed — in  the 
main  the  restored  Gracchan  constitution — was  pervaded  by 
a  spirit  hostile  to  the  oligarchy.  The  democracy  had 
efl^ted  the  re-establishment  of  the  Gracchan  constitution ; 
but  without  a  new  Gracchus  it  was  a  body  without  n  head, 
and  that  neither  Pompeius  nor  Crassus  could  be  perma' 
nently  siicli  a  head,  was  in  itself  clear  and  had  been  made 
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3tiil  clearer  by  the  recent  events.    So  the  demooratio  op 
position,  for  want  of  a  leader  who  could  have  directly  seised 
the  helm,  had  to  content  itself  for  the  time  being  with 
hindering  and  annoying  the  government  at  every  step. 
Between  tlie  oligarchy,  however,  and  the  democracy  ther^ 
rt^se  into  new  consideration  the  capitalist  party,  whidi  iB 
the  recent  crisis  had  made  common  cause  with  the  latter, 
but  which  the  oligarchs  now  zealously  endeavoured  to  draw 
over  to  their  side  so  as  to  acquire  in  it  a  counterpoise  to 
the  democracy.     Thus  courted  on  both  sides  the  moneyed 
lords  did  not  neglect  to  turn  their  advantageous  position  to 
account,  and  to  have  the  only  one  of  their  former  privileges 
which  they  had  not  yet  regained — the  fourteen  benches  re» 
served  for  the  equestrian  order  in  the  theatre— 
now  (687)  restored  to  them  by  decree  of  the 
people.      On  the  whole,  without  abruptly  breaking  with 
the  democracy,  they  again  drew  closer  to  the  government 
The  very  relations  of  the  senate  with  Crassus  and  his  clients 
point  in  this  direction ;  but  a  better  understanding  between 
the  senate  and  the  moneyed  aristocracy  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  brought  about  by  the  fact,  that  in  686 
the  senate  withdrew  from  Lucius  Lucullus  the 
ablest  of  the  senatorial  officers,  at  the  instance  of  the  capi- 
talists whom  he  had  sorely  annoyed,  the  administration  of 
the  province  of  Asia  so  important  for  their  purposes  (p.  90). 
But  while  the  factions  of  the  capital  were  indulging  in 
their  wonted  mutual  ouarrels  which  they  were 

The  67tiit8  , 

In  the  EMt,  never  able  to  bring  to  any  proper  decision,  events 
effect  on  in  the  East  followed  their  fatal  course,  as  we 
""°*^  have  already  described  ;  and  it  was  these  events 

thjit  brought  the  dilatory  course  of  the  politics  of  the  capi* 
tal  to  a  crisis.  The  war  both  by  land  and  by  sea  had  there 
taken  a  most  unfavourable  turn.  In  the  b^in* 
ning  of  687  the  Pontic  army  of  the  Romans  was 
destroyed,  and  their  Armenian  army  was  utterly  breaking 
up  on  its  retreat ;  all  their  conquests  were  lost,  the  sea  was 
exclusively  in  the  power  of  the  pirates,  and  the  price  of 
grain  in  Italy  was  thereby  so  raised  that  they  were  afraid 
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of  an  actual  famine.  No  doubt,  as  \vc  saw,  the  faults  of 
the  generals,  especially  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  admiral 
Marcus  Antonius  and  the  temerity  of  the  otherwise  abls 
Lucius  Lucullus,  were  in  part  the  occasion  of  these  calami- 
ties ;  no  doubt  also  the  democracy  had  by  its  revolutionary 
agitations  materially  contributed  to  the  breaking  up  of  th« 
Aimeiiian  amiy.  But  of  course  the  government  was  now 
hdd  cmnnlatlvely  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  which 
itMlf  and  others  had  occasioned,  and  the  indignant  hungry 
multitude  desired  only  an  opportunity  to  settle  accounts 
with  the  senate. 

It  was  a  decisive  crisis.  The  oligarchy,  though  degraded 
and  disarmed,  was  not  yet  overthrown,  for  the 

oF*  management  of  public  affairs  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate ;  but  it  would  fall,  if  its 
opponents  should  appropriate  to  themselves  that  manage- 
ment and  more  especially  the  superintendence  of  military 
aflhira;  and  now  this  was  possible.  If  proposals  for  an« 
other  and  better  management  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea 
were  now  submitted  to  the  comitia,  the  senate  was  ob- 
viously— ^looking  to  the  temper  of  the  burgesses — not  in 
a  podtion  to  prevent  their  passing ;  and  an  interference  of 
the  burgesses  in  these  supreme  questions  of  administration 
was  practically  the  deposition  of  tnc  senate  and  the  trans- 
ference of  the  management  of  the  state  to  the  leaders  of 
opposition.  Once  more  the  concatenation  of  events  brought 
the  decision  into  the  hands  of  Pompeius.  For  more  than 
two  years  the  famous  general  had  lived  as  a  private  citizen 
in  the  capital.  His  voice  was  seldom  heard  in  the  senate- 
house  or  in  the  Forum  ;  in  the  former  he  was  unwelcome 
and  without  influence,  in  the  latter  he  was  afraid  of  th<) 
stormy  proceedings  of  the  parties.  But  when  he  did  show 
himself^  it  was  with  the  full  retinue  of  his  clients  high  and 
low,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  solemn  reserve  imposed  yr\ 
the  multitude.  If  he,  who  was  still  surrounded  with  the 
imdiminished  lustre  of  his  extraordinary  successes,  should 
now  offer  to  go  to  the  East,  he  would  beyond  doubt  bt 
readily  invested  by  the  burgesses  with  all  the  plenitude  Kt\ 

You  IV.-.  6* 
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military  and  political  power  which  he  might  ask.  For  (h« 
oligarchy,  which  saw  in  the  popular  military  dictatorship 
their  certain  ruin,  and  in  Pompeius  himself  since  the  oo* 
_  alition  of  683  their  most  hated  foe,  this  was  an 

overwhelming  blow ;  but  the  democratic  party 
also  oonld  have  little  comfort  in  the  prospect.  However 
desirable  the  putting  an  end  to  the  government  of  the 
■enate  could  not  but  be  in  itself,  it  was,  if  it  took  place  in 
tbis  way,  far  less  a  victory  for  their  party  than  a  personal 
victory  for  their  over-powerful  ally.  In  the  latter  there 
might  easily  arise  a  far  more  dangerous  opponent  to  the 
democratic  party  than  the  senate  had  been.  The  danger 
fortunately  avoided  a  few  years  before  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  Spanish  army  and  the  retirement  of  Pompeius  would 
recur  in  an  increased  measure,  if  Pompeius  should  now  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  East 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Pompeius  acted  or  at  least 
^^  allowed  others  to  act  in  his  behalf.     In  687  two 

^^^^^  projects  of  law  were  introduced,  one  of  which, 
toriAi  rni«,  bcsidcs  decreeing  the  discharge — long  demanded 
M)w«rof  by  the  democracy-— of  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic 
**™P®^^  army  who  had  served  their  term,  decreed  the 
recall  of  its  commander-in-chief  Lucius  Lucullus  and  the 
supplying  of  his  place  by  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  current 
year,  Gaius  Piso  or  Manius  Glabrio ;  while  the  second  re- 
vived and  extended  the  plan  proposed  seven  years  before 
by  the  senate  itself  for  clearing  the  seas  from  the  pirates. 
A  single  general  to  be  named  by  the  senate  from  the  oon- 
Bulars  was  to  be  appointed,  to  hold  by  sea  exclusive  com- 
mand  over  the  whole  Mediterranean  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  coasts  of  Pontus  and  Syria,  and  to  exercise 
b}  land,  concurrently  with  the  respective  Roman  governor«| 
supreme  command  over  the  whole  coasts  for  fifty  miles 
inland.  The  office  was  secured  to  him  for  three  yeara. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  staff,  such  as  Rome  had  never 
seen,  of  five-and*twenty  lieutenants  of  senatorial  rank,  all 
invested  with  praetorian  insignia  and  praetorian  powers,  antf 
of  two  under-treasurers  with  quaestorian  prerogati  res,  aU 
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of  them  si'lectcd  bv  the  exclusive  will  o>f  the  coininaiidei 
m-chief.  He  was  allowed  to  raise  as  many  as  120,000  in 
ftntry,  7,000  cavalry,  500  ships  of  war,  and  for  this  pur 
pose  to  dispose  absolutely  of  the  means  of  the  proyinoof 
•id  oIieiit«tates ;  moreover,  the  existing  vessels  of  war  and 
a  ocHisiderable  number  of  troops  were  at  once  handed  over 
to  him.  The  treasures  of  the  state  in  the  capital  and  in  the 
provinoes  as  well  as  those  of  the  dependent  communities 
were  to  be  placed  absolutely  at  his  command,  and  in  spito 
of  tiie  severe  financial  distress  a  sum  of  £1,400,000 
(144,000,000  sesterces)  was  at  once  to  be  paid  to  him  from 
the  state-chest. 

It  is  dear  that  by  these  projects  of  law,  especially  by 
that  which  related  to  the  expedition  against  the  pirates,  the 
govemmeut  of  the  senate  was  set  aside.  Doubtless  the 
ordinary  supreme  magistrates  nominated  by  the  burgesses 
were  of  themselves  the  proper  generals  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  extraordinary  magistrates  needed,  at  least 
aooording  to  strict  law,  confirmation  by  the  burgesses  in 
order  to  act  as  generals ;  but  in  the  appointment  to  par« 
tioular  commands  no  influence  constitutionally  belonged  to 
the  oommunity,  and  it  was  only  on  the  proposition  of  the 
senate,  or  at  any  rate  on  the  proposition  of  a  magistrate 
entitled  in  himself  to  exercise  the  office  of  general,  that  the 
eomitia  had  hitherto  occasionally  interfered  in  this  matter 
and  assigned  the  special  sphere  of  office.  On  this  point, 
ever  since  tiiere  had  existed  a  Roman  free  state,  the  prac- 
tical decision  pertained  to  the  senate,  and  this  its  preroga- 
tive had  in  the  course  of  time  obtained  full  recognition. 
No  doubt  the  democracy  had  already  assailed  it ;  but  even 
in  the  most  doubtful  of  the  cases  which  had  hitherto  occur* 
red— the  transference  of  the  African  command  to  6aiu« 
Marius  in  647  (iii.  193)— it  was  only  a  magis- 
trate constitutionally  entitled  to  hold  the  office 
ef  general  that  was  entrusted  by  the  resolutiou  of  the  bur^ 
gesses  with  a  definite  expedition.  But  now  the  burgossef 
were  to  invest  any  private  man  at  their  pleasure  not  merelj 
with  tha  extraordinary  authority  of  the  supreme  magistracy 
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but  also  with  a  sphere  of  office  definitely  settled  by  them. 
That  the  senate  had  to  choose  this  man  from  the  ranks  of 
the  coDsulars,  was  a  mitigation  only  in  form  ;  for  the  seloo 
tioG  was  left  to  it  simply  because  there  was  really  no  choioaj 
and  i^  presence  of  the  vehemently  excitdd  multitude  the 
senate  could  entrust  the  diief  command  oi  the  seas  and 
coasts  to  no  other  save  Pompeius  alone.  But  more  dan- 
gerous still  than  this  negation  in  principle  of  the  senatorial 
control  was  its  practical  abolition  by  the  institution  of  an 
office  of  almost  unlimited  military  and  financial  powerSi 
While  the  office  of  general  was  formerly  restricted  to  a 
term  of  one  year,  to  a  definite  province,  and  to  military 
and  financial  resources  strictly  measured  out,  the  new  eztrap 
ordinary  office  had  from  the  outset  a  duration  of  three  years 
secured  to  it — which  of  course  did  not  preclude  a  farther 
prolongation  ;  had  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  provinces, 
and  even  Italy  itself  which  was  formerly  free  from  military 
jurisdiction,  subordinated  to  it;  had  the  soldiers,  ships, 
treasures  of  the  state  placed  almost  without  restriction  at 
its  dispo&<%L  Even  the  primitive  fundamental  principle  in 
the  state-law  of  the  Roman  republic  which  we  have  just 
mentioned — that  the  highest  military  and  civil  authority 
could  not  be  conferred  without  the  co-operation  of  the  bur- 
gesses— was  infringed  in  favour  of  the  new  commander-in« 
chief.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  conferred  beforehand  on  the 
twenty-five  adjutants  whom  he  was  to  nominate  praetorian 
rank  and   praetorian  prerogatives,*  the  highest  office  of 

*  The  extraordinary  magisterial  power  (pro  comule,  pro  praHort^ 
pro  guaeHore)  might  according  to  Roman  state-law  originate  in  three 
ways.  It  might  arise  out  of  the  principle  which  applied  to  the  non* 
urban-magistracies,  that  the  magistracy  continued  up  to  the  appointed 
legal  term  but  the  official  authority  up  to  the  arriral  of  the  successor, 
which  was  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  most  frequent  case.  Or  it  might 
arise  In  consequence  of  the  appropriate  organs— especially  the  comitia, 
and  in  later  times  also  perhaps  the  senate— nominating  a  chief  magis- 
trate not  contemplated  in  the  constitution,  who  was  otherwise  on  t 
parity  with  the  ordinary  magistrate,  but  in  token  of  the  extraoidinai^ 
nature  of  his  office  designated  himself  merely  **  in  stead  of  a  praetor  * 
or  **  of  a  consul.*^    To  ibis  clafs  belong  also  the  magistrates  nominated 
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republiciin  lie  me  became  subordina-te  to  a  newly  created 
office,  for  which  it  was  left  to  the  future  to  find  the  fitting 
name,  but  which  in  reality  even  now  involved  in  it  the 
moiuurdiy.  It  was  a  total  revolution  in  the  existing  order 
of  ihijigB,  for  which  the  foundation  was  laid  in  this  projeot 
of  Iaw. 

These  measures  of  a  man  who  had  just  given  so  strik- 
ing proo&  of  his  vacillation  and  weakness  su]> 
prise  us  by  their  decisive  energy.  Nevertheless 
the  £EKst  that  Pompeius  acted  on  this  occasion 
more  resolutely  than  during  his  consulate  is  very 
oapable  of  explanation.  The  point  at  issue  was  not  that 
he  should  come  forward  at  once  as  monarch,  but  only  that 
he  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  monarchy  by  a  military 
exceptional  measure,  which,  revolutionary  as  it  was  in  its 
nature,  could  still  be  accomplished  under  the  forms  of  the 

Is  the  ordiiiary  way  as  quaestors,  and  Ihen  extraordinarily  furnished 
witii  piaetorian  or  even  consular  authority  (quaestorea  pro  praetort  oi 
fro  c<mauU ;  Becker-llarquardt,  iiL  1,  284),  in  which  quality,  for  ex- 
ample, Publius  Lentulus  Murcellinus  went  in  679  to  Cyrene 
2^  (Sallust,  Hi*U  ii.  89  Dietsch),  Gnaeus  Piso  in  689  to  Hither 

jl,  Spain  (Sallust,  GaL  19),  and  Cuto  in  696  to  Cyprus  (Veil. 

ii.  45).  Or,  lastly,  the  extraordinary  magisterial  authority 
might  rest  on  the  right  of  delegation  vested  in  the  supreme  magistrate. 
If  he  left  the  bounds  of  his  province  or  otherwise  was  prevented  from 
tdndnistering  his  office,  he  was  entitled  to  nominate  one  of  those  about 
Um  •■  hii  snbtftitute,  who  was  then  called  legahu  pro  praetore  (Sallust, 
Ay.  Se,  S7,  88),  or,  if  the  choice  fell  on  the  quaestor,  quaeitor  pro 
prmdort  (Sallust,  lug.  108).  In  like  manner  he  was  entitled,  if  he  had 
BO  quaestor,  to  eaose  the  quaeatorial  duties  to  be  discharged  by  one  of 
his  suite,  who  was  then  called  legotiu  pro  quaettore^  a  name  which  is  to 
bf  met  with,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Macedonian  tetradrachms 
of  Sura,  lieutenant  of  the  governor  of  Macedonia  in 
665-667.  But  it  was  contrary  to  the  nature  of  delegation 
n  1  tharefore  according  to  the  older  state-law  inadmissable,  that  the 
higbeit  ms^trate  should,  without  having  met  with  any  hindrance  to 
the  cHsdiarge  of  his  functions,  immediately  upon  his  entering  on  office 
'.Bvsft  one  or  more  of  his  subordinates  with  supreme  authority ;  and 
UnH  the  imfaU  pro  praetor4  of  the  proconsul  Pompeius  were  an  inno* 
vatioD,  and  already  similar  in  kind  to  those  who  played  so  great  a  part 
•I  the  tiroes  of  the  empire. 
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existing  constitution,  and  "which  directly  led  Pompeiui 
towards  the  old  object  of  his  wishes,  the  command  against 
Mithradates  and  Tigranes.  Important  reasons  of  expe> 
diency  also  might  bo  urged  for  the  emancipation  of  thti 
military  power  from  the  senate.  Pompeius  could  not  hav« 
forgotten  that  a  plan  designed  on  exactly  similar  principles 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  had  a  few  years  before  failed 
through  the  mismanagement  of  the  senate,  and  that  tho 
issue  of  the  Spanish  war  had  been  placed  in  extreme  jeop> 
ardy  by  the  neglect  of  the  armies  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
and  its  injudicious  conduct  of  the  finances ;  he  could  Siot 
fail  to  see  what  were  the  feelings  wiih  which  the  great  ma* 
jority  of  the  aristocracy  regarded  him  as  a  renegade  Sullan, 
and  what  fate  was  in  store  for  him,  if  he  allowed  himseli 
to  be  sent  as  .general  of  the  government  with  the  usual 
powers  to  the  EasU  It  was  natural  therefore  that  he  should 
indicate  a  position  independent  of  the  senate  as  the  first 
condition  of  his  undertaking  the  command,  and  that  the 
burgesses  should  readily  agree  to  it.  It  is  moreover  in  a 
high  degree  probable  that  Pompeius  was  on  this  occasion 
urged  to  more  rapid  action  by  those  around  him,  who  were, 
it  may  be  presumed,  not  a  little  indignant  at  his  retiremeat 
two  years  before.  The  projects  of  law  regarding  the  recall 
of  Lucullus  and  the  expedition  against  the  pirates  were  in- 
troduced by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Aulus  Gabiuius,  a 
man  ruined  in  finances  and  morals,  but  a  dexterous  negotia« 
tor,  a  bold  orator,  and  a  brave  soldier.  Little  as  the  a»- 
eurances  of  Pompeius,  that  he  had  no  wish  at  all  for  the 
chief  command  in  the  war  with  the  pirates  and  only  longed 
^yr  domestic  repose,  were  meant  in  earnest,  there  was  prol>- 
ably  this  much  of  truth  in  them,  that  the  bold  and  acUvr 
dient,  who  was  in  confidential  intercourse  with  Pompeius 
and  his  more  immediate  friends  and  who  completely  saw 
through  the  situation  and  the  men,  took  the  decision  to  a 
considerable  extent  out  of  the  hands  of  his  shortsighted  and 
helpless  patron. 

The  democracy,  discoiitented  as  its  leaders  might  be  in 
TheiMrtiM      secret,  could  not  well  come   publicly  forward 
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hipciatiou  against  the  project  cf  law.  It  would,  to  all  ap« 
SftUDba  pearaQce,  have  been  in  no  case  able  to  hinder 
'***'  the  carrying  of  the  law ;    but  it  wciuld  have 

openly  broken  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  compelled  him 
«lther  to  make  approaches  to  the  oligarchy  or  regardlcesly 
a>  piursue  his  personal  policy  in  the  face  of  both  parties. 
No  course  was  left  to  the  democrats  but  still  to  adhere  to 
Iheir  alliance  with  Pompeius,  hollow  as  it  was,  and  to  eip 
bnoe  the  present  opportunity  of  at  least  definitively  over* 
Ihrowing  the  senate  and  passing  over  from  opposition  into 
government,  leaving  the  ulterior  issue  to  the  future  and  to 
the  well-known  weakness  of  Pompeius'  character.  Acoord- 
in^y  their  leaders — ^the  praetor  Lucius  Quinctius,  the  same 
who  seven  years  before  had  exerted  himself  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tribunician  power  (p.  114),  and  the  late  quaestor 
Guus  Caesar — supported  the  Gabinian  proposals. 

The  privileged  classes  were  furious — not  merely  the 
nobility,  but  also  the  mercantile  aristocracy,  which  felt  its 
eidusive  rights  endangered  by  so  thorough  a  state-revolu- 
tion and  once  more  recognized  its  true  patron  in  the  senate. 
When  the  tribune  Gabinius  afler  the  introduction  of  his 
proposals  appeared  in  the  senate-house,  the  fathers  of  the 
•ity  were  almost  on  the  point  of  strangling  him  with  their 
own  handSy  without  considering  in  their  zeal  how  extremely 
disadvantageous  to  them  this  method  of  arguing  must  have 
ultimately  proved.  The  tribune  escaped  to  the  Forum  and 
summoned  the  multitude  to  storm  the  senate-house,  when 
iust  at  the  right  time  the  sitting  terminated.  The  consul 
PisOy  the  champion  of  the  oligarchy,  who  accidently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  multitude,  would  have  certainly  be- 
come a  victim  to  popular  fury,  had  not  Gabinius  come  up 
and,  in  order  that  his  certain  success  might  not  le  endan- 
gered by  unseasonable  acts  of  violence,  liberated  the  con- 
BuL  Meanwhile  the  exasperation  of  the  multitude  remained 
■ttdimhushed  and  constantly  found  fresh  nourishment  in 
the  high  prices  of  grain  and  the  numerous  rumours  more 
or  less  absurd  which  were  in  circulation — such  as  that 
Lucius  Lucullu9  had  invested  the  money  entrusted  to  hiro 
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for  carrying  on  the  war  at  interest  in  Rome,  or  had  ai» 
tempted  with  its  aid  to  withdraw  the  praetor  Quinofciat 
from  the  cause  of  the  people ;  that  the  senate  intended  to 
prepare  for  the  '^second  Romulus,"  as  they  called  Pom* 
peius,  the  fate  of  the  first,*  and  other  reports  of  a  liki> 
character. 

Amidst  this  state  of  things  the  day  of  voting  arrived. 
The  multitude  stood  densely  packed  in  the 
Forum;  all  the  buildings,  whence  the  rostra 
could  be  seen,  were  covered  even  on  the  roofs  with  men* 
All  the  colleagues  of  Gabinius  had  promised  their  veto  to 
the  senate ;  but  in  presence  of  the  surging  masses  all  were 
silent  except  the  single  Lucius  Trebellius,  who  had  sworn 
to  himself  and  the  senate  rather  to  die  than  yield.  When 
the  latter  exercised  his  veto,  Gabinius  immediately  inter- 
rupted the  voting  on  his  projects  of  law  and  proposed  to 
the  assembled  people  to  deal  with  his  refractory  colleague, 
as  Octavius  had  formerly  been  dealt  with  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Tiberius  Gracchus  (iii.  1 16),  namely,  to  depose  him 
immediately  from  office.  The  vote  was  taken  and  the 
reading  out  of  the  voting  tablets  began ;  when  the  first 
seventeen  tribes,  which  came  to  be  read  out,  had  declared 
for  the  proposal  and  the  next  affirmative  vote  would  give  it 
the  majority,  Trebellius,  forgetting  his  oath,  pusillanimously 
withdrew  his  veto.  In  vain  the  tribune  Otho  then  endeav- 
oured to  procure  at  least  the  election  of  two  generals — the 
old  duumviri  navales  (i.  531) — instead  of  one;  in  vain  the 
aged  Quintus  Catulus,  the  most  respected  man  in  the  sen* 
ate,  exerted  his  last  energies  to  secure  that  the  lieutenant 
generals  should  not  be  nominated  by  the  oommander-in' 
ehief^  but  chosen  by  the  people.  Otho  could  not  even 
procure  a  hearing  amidst  the  nr>ise  of  the  multitude ;  the 
well-calculated  complaisance  of  Grabinius  procured  a  hearing 
for  Catulus,  and  in  respectful  silence  the  multitude  listened 
to  the  old  man*s  words ;  but  they  were  nevertheless  thrown 
away.    The  proposals  were  not  merely  converted  into  lav 

*  According  to  the  legend  king  Romulus  was  torn  in  pieces  by  thi 
•enatora. 
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with  all  the  clauses  unaltered,  but  the  special  supplement- 
srj  requests  made  by  Pompeius  were  instantuneouslj  and 
oompletely  agreed  to. 

With  high-strung  hopes  men  saw   the  two  generals 

Pompeius  and  Ginbrio  depart  for  their  destinai 
?"v!SS^  tions.  The  price  of  grain  had  fallen  immediately 
mk^^m       g^p  ^^  passing  of  the  Gabinian  laws  to  the 

ordinary  rates — an  evidence  of  the  hopes  at- 
tached to  the  grand  expedition  and  its  glorious  leader. 
These  hopes  were,  as  we  shall  have  afterwards  to  relate, 
not  merely  fulfilled,  but  surpassed :  in  three  months  the 
clearing  of  the  seas  was  completed.  Since  the  Hannibal io 
war  the  Roman  government  had  displayed  no  such  energy 
m  external  action  ;  as  compared  with  the  lax  and  incapable 
administration  of  the  oligarchy,  the  democratic-military 
opposition  liad  most  brilliantly  made  good  its  title  to  grasp 
and  wield  the  reins  of  the  st-ate.  The  equally  unpatriotic 
and  unskilful  attempts  of  the  consul  Piso  to  put  paltry 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  arrangements  of  Pompeius  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy  in  Narbonese  Gaul  only  increased 
the  e^usperation  of  the  burgesses  against  the  oligarchy  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  Pompeius;  it  was  nothing  but  the 
personal  mtervention  of  the  latter,  that  prevented  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  from  summarily  removing  the  consul 
from  his  office. 

Meanwhile  the  confusion  on  the  Asiatic  continent  had 
become  still  worse.  Glabrio,  who  was  to  take  up  in  the 
stead  of  Lucullus  the  chief  command  against  Mithradates 
and  Tigranes,  had  remained  stationary  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor  and,  while  instigating  the  soldiers  by  various  procla> 
roations  against  Lucullus,  had  not  entered  on  the  supreme 
command,  so  that  Lucullus  was  forced  to  retain  it.  Against 
Mithradates,  of  course,  nothing  was  done ;  the  Pontic  cav- 
alry plundered  fearlessly  and  with  impunity  in  Bithynia  and 
Oappadoda.  Pompeius  had  been  led  by  the  piratical  wai 
to  proceed  with  his  army  to  Asia  Minor ;  nothing  seemed 
more  natural  than  to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  connnand 
in  the  Pontic-Armenian  war,  to  which  he  himself  had  long 
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aspired.  But  the  democratic  party  did  not^  as  maj  bl 
readily  conceived,  share  the  wishes  of  its  general,  and  caro 
fully  avoided  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  It  is  ver^ 
probable  that  it  had  induced  Gabinius  not  to  eiitnist  both 
the  war  with  Mithradates  and  that  witji  the  pirates  from  tha 
outset  to  Pompeius,  but  to  entrust  the  former  to  Glabrio ; 
upon  no  account  could  it  now  desire  to  increase  and  per 
petuate  the  exceptional  position  of  the  already  too  power> 
ful  general.  Pompeius  himself  retained  according  to  his 
custom  a  passive  attitude ;  and  perhaps  he  would  in  reality 
have  returned  home  after  fulfilling  the  commission  whidi 
he  had  received,  but  for  the  occurrence  of  an  incident  un* 
expected  by  all  parties. 

One  Gains  Manilius,  an  utterly  worthless  and  insignifi- 
^^  cant  man,  had  when  tribune  of  the  people  by 

•'■n*!***  his  unskilful  projecta  of  legislation  lost  favour 
both  with  the  aristocracy  and  with  the  demoo 
racy.  In  the  hope  of  sheltering  himself  under  the  wing  of 
the  powerful  general,,  if  he  should  procure  for  the  latter 
what  every  one  knew  that  he  eagerly  desired  but  had  not 
the  boldness  to  ask,  Manilius  proposed  to  the  burgesses  to 
recall  the  governors  Glabrio  from  Bithynia  and  Pontus  and 
Marcius  Rex  from  Cilicia,  and  to  entrust  their  ofiices  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  East,  apparently  without 
any  fixed  limit  as  to  time  and  at  any  rate  with  the  freest 
authority  to  conclude  peace  and  alliance,  to  the  proconsul 
of  the  seas  and  coasts  in  addition  to  his  previous  office  (beg. 
of  688).  This  occurrence  very  clearly  showed 
how  disorganized  was  the  machinery  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  when  the  power  of  legislation  was 
placed  as  respected  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  any  deraa* 
gogue  however  insignificant,  and  as  respected  the  final  de» 
termination  in  the  hands  of  the  incapable  multitude,  whil^ 
It  at  the  same  time  was  extended  to  the  most  important 
qtiestiona  of  administration.  The  Manilian  proposal  w&c 
acceptable  to  none  of  the  political  parties ;  yet  it  scarcely 
anywhere  encountered  serious  resistance.  The  democratic 
leaders,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  forced  them  to 
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acquiesce  in  the  Gabiiiian  law,  could  not  Vi-nliiiv  earnestly 
to  oppose  the  Manilian ;  they  kept  their  displeasure  and 
their  fears  to  themselves  and  spoke  in  public  for  the  genoi 
rsl  of  the  democracy.  The  moderate  Optimates  declarec* 
themselves  for  the  Manilian  proposal,  because  after  the 
Gmbinian  law  resistance  in  any  case  was  vain,  and  far^eeing 
men  already  perceived  that  the  true  policy  for  the  senate 
was  to  make  approaches  as  fiir  as  possible  to  Pompe.ius  and 
to  draw  him  over  to  their  side  on  occasion  of  tho  breach 
whidi  might  be  foreseen  between  him  and  the  democrats. 
The  trimmers  blessed  the  day  when  they  too  seemed  to 
have  an  opinion  and  could  come  forward  decidedly  without 
losing  favour  with  either  of  the  parties — ^it  is  significant 
that  Marcus  Gcero  first  appeared  as  an  orator  on  the  politi- 
oal  platform  in  defence  of  the  Manilian  proposal.  The 
strict  Optimates  alone,  with  Quintus  Catulus  at  their  head, 
showed  at  least  their  colours  and  spoke  against  the  propo- 
sition. Of  course  it  was  converted  into  law  by  a  majority 
bordering  on  unanimity.  Pompeius  thus  obtained,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  earlier  extensive  powers,  the  administration 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor — so  that 
there  scarcely  remained  a  spot  of  land  within  the  wide 
Roman  domains  that  had  not  obeyed  him — and  the  conduct 
of  a  war  as  to  which,  like  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  men 
eonld  tell  where  and  when  it  began,  but  not  where  and 
when  it  might  end.  Never  since  Rome  stood  had  such 
|iower  been  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man. 

The  Chibinio-Manilian  proposals  terminated  tho  strug* 
gle  between  the  senate  and  the  popular  party, 
JJJiJjJ^  which  the  Sempronian  laws  had  begun  sixty- 
JjgJ"^'  seven  years  before.  As  the  Sempron'an  lawg 
first  constituted  the  revolutionary  party  into  a 
political  opposition,  the  Ghibinio-Manilian  first  converted  it 
from  the  opposition  into  tho  government ;  and  as  it  Ijad 
been  a  gi^eat  moment  when  the  first  breach  in  the  existing 
oonstitution  was  made  by  disrc^i^ding  the  veto  of  Octavius, 
it  was  a  moment  no  less  full  of  significance  when  tho  last 
bulwark  of  the  senatorial  rule  fell  with  the  withdrawal  o' 
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Trebellius.  This  was  relt  on  both  sides  and  even  ihe  indo» 
lent  souls  of  the  senators  were  convulsiirely  roused  by  thif 
death-struggle ;  but  yet  the  war  as  to  the  constitution  ter 
minated  in  a  very  different  and  far  more  pitiful  £E»hion  thaa 
it  had  begun.  A  youth  in  every  sense  noble  had  com* 
menoed  the  revolution  ;  it  was  concluded  by  pert  intriguen 
and  demagogues  of  the  lowest  type.  On  the  other  hand 
while  the  Optimates  had  begun  the  struggle  with  a  mea» 
urcd  resistance  and  with  a  defence  which  earnestly  main 
tained  even  the  forlorn  posts,  they  ended  with  taking  the 
initiative  in  club-law,  with  grandiloquent  weakness,  and 
with  pitiful  perjury.  What  had  once  appeared  a  daring 
dream,  was  now  attained  ;  the  senate  had  ceased  to  govern. 
But  when  the  few  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  first  storms 
of  revolution  and  heard  the  words  of  the  Gracchi,  corn- 
pared  that  time  with  the  present,  they  found  that  every- 
thing had  in  the  interval  changed — countrymen  and  citi- 
zens, state-law  and  military  discipline,  life  and  manners; 
and  well  might  those  painfully  smile,  who  compared  the 
ideals  of  the  Gracchan  period  with  their  realization.  Such 
reflections  however  belonged  to  the  past.  For  the  present 
and  perhaps  also  for  the  future  the  fall  of  the  aristocracy 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  The  oligarchs  resembled  an 
army  utterly  broken  up,  whose  scattered  bands  might  serve 
to  reinforce  another  body  of  troops,  but  could  no  longer 
themselves  keep  the  field  or  risk  a  combat  on  their  own 
account.  But  as  the  old  struggle  came  to  an  end,  a  new 
one  was  simultaneously  beginning — the  struggle  between 
the  two  powers  hitherto  leagued  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
aristocratic  constitution,  the  civil-democratic  opposition  and 
the  military  power  daily  aspiring  to  greater  ascendancy. 
The  exceptional  position  of  Pompeius  even  under  th« 
Gabinian,  and  much  more  under  the  Manilian,  law  was  in* 
compatible  with  a  republican  organization.  He  had  been, 
us  even  then  his  opponents  urged  with  good  reason,  ap* 
pointed  by  the  Gabinian  law  not  as  admiral,  but  as  regent 
of  the  empire ;  not  unjustly  was  he  designated  by  a  Greek 
familiar  with  Eastern  affairs  "king  of  kings."     If  he  should 
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hereafter,  on  returning  from  the  East  once  more  victciions 
and  with  increased  glory,  with  well-filled  chests,  and  with 
troops  readj  for  battle  and  devoted  to  his  cause,  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  seize  the  crown — who  would  then  arrest 
his  arm  t  Was  the  consular  Quintus  Catulus,  forsooth,  to 
summon  forth  ihe  senators  against  the  first  general  of  his 
time  and  his  experienced  legions?  or  was  the  designated 
ttedile  Grains  Caesar  to  call  forth  the  civic  multitude,  whose 
eyes  he  had  just  feasted  on  his  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pairs  of  gladiators  with  their  silver  equipments  ?  Soon, 
exdaimed  Catulus,  it  would  be  necessary  once  more  to  flee 
CO  the  rocks  of  the  Capitol,  in  order  to  save  liberty.  It 
was  not  the  &ult  of  the  prophet,  that  the  storm  came  not 
•s  he  expected  from  the  East,  but  that  on  the  contrary  fate, 
Ailfilling  his  words  more  literally  than  he  himself  antict* 
paled,  brought  on  the  destroying  tempest  a  few  years  later 
ftmp  OanL 


CHAPTER  nr. 

POMPEIU8  AND   THB   BA8T. 

Wb  have  already  seen  how  wretched  was  the  sMe  €t 
the  affairs  of  Rome  by  land  and  sea  in  the  Eaal| 
Si^rMiM       when  at  the  commencement  of  687  Pompeiui^ 
f^"^'  with  an  almost  absolute  plenitude  of  power, 

undertook  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  He  began  by  dividing  the  immense  field  conn* 
mitted  to  him  into  thirteen  districts  and  assigning  to  eaoh 
of  these  districts  a  lieutenant,  for  the  purpose  of  equipping 
ships  and  men  there,  of  searching  the  coasts,  and  of  cap- 
turing piratical  vessels  or  chasing  them  into  the  meshes  of 
a  colleague.  He  himself  went  with  the  best  part  of  the 
ships  of  war  that  were  available — among  which  on  this 
occasion  also  those  of  Rhodes  were  distinguished — early 
in  the  year  to  sea,  and  swept  in  the  first  place  the  Sicilian, 
African,  and  Sardinian  waters,  with  a  view  especially  to  re- 
establish the  supply  of  grain  from  these  provinces  to  Italy. 
His  lieutenants  me.anwhile  addressed  themselves  to  the 
clearing  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic  coasts.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  consul  Piso  attempted  from  Rome  to 
prevent  the  levies  which  Marcus  Pomponius  the  legate  of 
Pompeius  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law  in  the 
province  of  Narbo^an  imprudent  proceeding,  to  chock 
which,  and  }*t  the  same  time  to  keep  the  just  indignation 
of  the  multitude  against  the  consul  within  legal  boundSi 
Pompeius  temporarily  reappeared  in  Rome  (p.  137). 
When  at  the  end  of  forty  days  the  navigation  had  been 
everywhere  set  free  in  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediter' 
ranean,  Pompeius  proceeded  with  sixty  of  his  best  vesself 
to  the  eastern  seas,  and  first  of  nil  to  the  original  and  main 
seat  of  piracy,  the  Lycian  and  Ciiician  waters.     On  tlit 
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nous  of  th*^  approach  of  the  Roman  tleet  the  piraticil  bark^i 
every  where  disappeared  from  the  open  sea;  and  even  the 
strong  Lycian  fortresses  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  surren* 
dercd  without  oflfering  serious  resistance.  The  well-calcu- 
kted  moderation  of  Pompeius  helped  more  than  fear  to 
open  tho  gates  of  these  scarcely  accessible  nuirine  strong- 
holds.  His  predecessors  had  ordered  every  captured  fre^ 
hooter  to  be  nailed  to  the  cross ;  without  hesitation  he  gave 
quarter  to  all,  and  treated  in  particular  the  common  rowers 
found  in  the  captured  piratical  vessels  with  unusual  indul* 
genoe.  The  bold  Cilician  sea-kings  alone  ventured  on  an 
attempt  to  maintain  at  least  their  own  waters  by  arms 
igunst  the  Romans ;  after  having  placed  their  children  and 
wives  and  their  rich  treasures  for  security  in  the  mountain- 
fortresses  of  the  Taurus,  they  awaited  the  Roman  fleet  at 
the  western  frontier  of  Cilicia,  in  the  ofiing  of  Coracesiuni, 
But  the  ships  of  Pompcius,  well  manned  and  well  provided 
with  all  implements  of  war,  achieved  a  complete  victory. 
Without  farther  hindrance  he  landed  and  began  to  storm 
and  break  up  the  mountain-casUes  of  the  corsairs,  while  he 
3ontinued  to  offer  to  themselves  freedom  and  life  as  the 
price  of  submission.  Soon  the  great  multitude  desiKte4 
from  the  continuance  of  a  hopeless  war  in  their  strongholds 
and  mountains,  and  cx)nsented  to  submit.  Forty-nine  days 
after  Pompeius  had  appeared  in  the  eastern  seas,  Cilicia  was 
subdued  and  the  war  at  an  end. 

The  rapid  suppression  of  piracy  was  a  great  relief  but 
not  a  grand  achievement ;  the  corsairs  could  as  little  cope 
with  the  resources  of  the  Roman  state  which  had  been 
(ailed  forth  in  lavish  measure  ns  the  combined  gang*:*  of 
thieves  in  a  great  city  can  cope  with  a  well-organized  pv»Vtce, 
It  was  a  naive  proceeding  to  celebrate  such  a  razzia  i^s  a 
notory.  But  when  compared  with  the  prolonged  coatinu- 
tnce  and  the  vast  and  daily  increasing  extent  of  the  evil,  ii 
was  natural  that  the  surprisingly  rapid  subjuiiation  of  the 
dreaded  pirates  should  make  a  most  powerful  impression 
on  the  public ;  and  the  more  so,  that  this  was  the  first  trial 
of  nik   ^<)Otrali/ed  in  a  singk^  hand,  and  the  }>iirtio.s  were 
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eagerly  waiting  to  see  whether  that  hand  would  understand 
the  art  of  ruling  better  than  the  collegiate  body  had  done. 
Neaily  400  ships  and  boats,  including  90  war  vessels  prop- 
erly so  called,  were  either  taken  by  Pompeius  or  surren- 
dered to  him ;  in  all  about  1,300  piratical  vessels  are  said 
^0  have  been  destroyed ;  besides  which  the  richly  filled 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  the  buccaneers  were  burnt  Of 
the  pirates  about  10,000  perished  ;  upwards  of  20,000  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor  alive ;  whlie  Publius  Clodiua 
the  admiral  of  the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Cilicia.  nnd  a 
multitude  of  other  individuals  carried  off  by  the  piratesi 
some  of  them  long  believed  at  home  to  be  dead,  obtained 
once  more  their  freedom  through  Pompeius,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  687,  three  months  after  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign,  commerce  resumed  its  wonted 
course  and  instead  of  the  former  famine  abundance  pre* 
vailed  in  Italy. 

A  disagreeable  interlude  in  the  island  of  Crete,  how- 
ever, disturbed  in  some  measure  this  plea<iing 
SJtU^**"'  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  There  Quintus 
S?£^  Metellus  was  stationed  in  the  second  year  of 
^jjjj"*®  his  command,  and  was  employed  in  finishing 
.  the  subjugation — already  substantially  effected 
—of  the  island  (p.  97),  when  Pompeius  appeared  in  the 
eastern  waters.  A  collision  was  natural,  for  according  to 
the  Gabinian  law  the  command  of  Pompeius  extended  con* 
currently  with  that  of  Metellus  over  the  whole  island,  which 
stretched  to  a  great  length  but  was  nowhere  more  than 
eighty  miles  broad ;  but  Pompeius  Mas  considerate  enough 
not  to  assign  it  to  any  of  his  lieutenants.  The  still  resist- 
ing Cretan  communities  however,  who  had  seen  their  sub- 
dued countrymen  taken  to  task  by,  Metellus  with  the  most 
cruel  severity  and  had  learned  on  the  other  hand  the  gentle 
terms  which  Pompeius  was  in  the  habit  of  iii;)posing  on  the 
places  which  surrendered  to  him  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor, 
preferred  to  give  in  their  joint  surrender  to  Pompeius.  He 
accepted  it  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  at  the  moment, 
iiom  their  enveys.  and. Rent  along  with  th  .m  his  legate 
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Lucius  Octavius  to  announce  to  Motellus  the  conclusion  of 
the  conventions  and  to  take  over  the  towns.  Tiiis  proceed- 
ing WMy  no  doubt,  not  like  that  of  a  colleague ;  but  formal 
right  WM  whollj  on  the  side  of  Pompeius,  and  Metellus 
was  moat  evidently  in  the  wrong  when,  utterly  ignoring 
the  ooQventlon  of  the  cities  with  Pompeius,  he  continued 
to  treat  them  as  hostile.  In  vain  Octavius  protested ;  in 
▼ain,  as  he  had  himself  come  without  troops,  he  summoned 
fin)m  Achaia  Lucius  Sisenna,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius 
stationed  there;  Metellus,  not  troubling  himself  about 
either  Octavius  or  Sisonna,  besieged  Eleutherna  and  took 
Lappa  by  storm,  where  Octavius  in  person  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  ignominiously  dismissed,  while  the  Cretans  who 
were  taken  with  him  were  consigned  to  the  executioner. 
Accordingly  formal  conflicts  took  place  between  the  troops 
of  Sisenna,  at  whose  head  Octavius  placed  himself  afler 
that  leader's  death,  and  those  of  Metellus ;  even  when  the 
former  had  been  commanded  to  return  to  Achaia,  Octavius 
continaed  the  war  in  concert  with  the  Cretan  Aristion,  and 
Hierapytna,  where  both  made  a  stand,  was  only  subdued 
by  Metellus  after  the  most  obstinate  resistance. 

In  reality  the  zealous  Optimate  Metellus  had  thus  be- 
gan formal  civil  war  at  his  own  hand  against  the  general^ 
issimo  of  the  democracy.  It  shows  the  indescribable  dis- 
organization in  the  Roman  state,  that  these  incidents  led  to 
nothing  fiirther  than  a  bitter  correspondence  between  the 
two  generals,  who  a  couple  of  years  afterwards  were  sitting 
onoe  more  peacefully  and  even  ^^  amicably  "  side  by  side  in 
the  senate. 

Pompeius  during  these  events  remained  in  Cilicia ;  pr^ 
p^^^^^  paring  for  the  next  year,  as  it  seemed,  a  cam- 
•■^mA*  paign  against  the  Cretans  or  rather  against  Me- 
•ounwai  tellus,  in  reality  waiting  for  the  signal  which 
Xhn-  should  call  him  to  interfere  in  the  utterly  con- 

fused  affairs  of  the  continent  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  portion  of  the  Lucullan  army  that  was  still  left  after 
the  losees  which  it  had  suffered  and  the  departure  of  thp 
Fimbrian  legions  remained  inactive  on  the  upper  Hnl^s  tc 
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the  country  of  the  Trocmi  bordering  on  the  Pontic  torri* 
tory.  Lucullus  still  held  provisionally  the  chief  command, 
as  his  nominated  successor  Glabrio  continued  to  linger  in 
the  west  of  Asia  Minor.  The  three  legions  commanded  by 
Quintus  Marcius  Rex  lay  equally  inactive  in  Cilicia.  The 
Pontic  territory  was  again  wholly  in  the  power  of  king 
Mithradates,  who  made  the  individuals  and  communitiet 
that  had  joined  the  Romans,  such  as  the  town  of  Eupatoria, 
pay  for  their  revolt  with  cruel  severity.  The  kings  of  the 
East  did  not  proceed  to  any  serious  offensive  movement 
against  the  Romans,  either  because  it  formed  no  part  of 
their  plan,  or — as  was  asserted — ^because  the  landing  of 
Pompeius  in  Cilicia  induced  Mithradates  and  Tigranes  to 
desist  from  advancing  farther.  The  Manilian  law  realized 
the  secretly  cherished  hopes  of  Pompeius  more  rapidly 
than  he  probably  himself  anticipated ;  Glabrio  and  Re& 
were  recalled  and  the  governorships  of  Pontus-Bithynia 
and  Cilicia  with  the  troops  stationed  there,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  Pontic-Armenian  war  along  with  au« 
thority  to  make  war,  peace,  and  alliance  with  the  dynasts 
of  the  East  at  his  own  discretion,  were  transferred  to  Pom^ 
peius.  Amidst  the  prospect  of  honours  and  spoils  so  ample 
Pompeius  was  glad  to  forego  the  chastising  of  an  ill- 
humoured  Optimate  who  enviously  guarded  his  scanty 
laurels ;  he  abandoned  the  expedition  against  Crete  and  thr. 
farther  pursuit  of  the  corsairs,  and  destined  his  fleet  also 
to  support  the  attack  which  he  projected  on  the  kings  of 
Pontus  and  Armenia.  Yet  amidst  this  land-war  he  by  no 
means  wholly  lost  sight  of  piracy,  which  was  perpetually 
raising  its  head  afresh.  Before  he  left  Asia 
(691)  he  caused  the  necessary  ships  to  be  fitted 
out  there  against  the  corsairs ;  on  his  proposal  in  the  fol« 
lowing  year  a  similar  measure  was  resolved  on  for  Italy, 
and  the  sum  needed  for  the  purpose  was  granted  by  the 
senate.  They  continued  to  protect  the  coasts  with  guards 
of  cavalry  and  small  squadrons,  and  though,  as  the  expedi- 
^  ^  tions  to  be  mentioned  afterwards  against  Cyprus 

in  696  and  Egypt  in  699  show,  piracy  was  nol 
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thoroughly  mastered,  it  yet  after  the  expedition   of  Pom 
peius  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  and  political  crises  of  Home 
could  never  again  so  raise  its  head  and  so  totally  dislodge 
the  Bovums  from  the  sea,  as  it  had  done  under  the  goven^ 
tnent  of  the  mouldering  oligarchy. 

The  few  months  which  still  remained  before  die  oouk 

niencement  of  the  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  were 
mtiaM(tf  employed  by  the  new  commander-in-chief  with 
^""'**^  strenuous  activity  in  diplomatic  and  military 
preparations.    Envoys  were  sent  to  Mithradates,  rather  to 

reconnoitre  than  to  attempt  a  serious  mcdiatioD. 
with  th«         There  was  a  hope  at  the  Pontic  court  that  Phra- 

ates  king  of  the  Parthiaus  would  be  induced  by 
the  recent  considerable  successes  which  the  allies  had 
achieved  over  Rome  to  enter  into  the  Pen  tic-Armenian 
allianoeu  To  counteract  this,  Roman  envoys  pioceeded  to 
the  court  of  Ctesiphon ;  and  the  internal  troubles,  which 
distracted  the  Armenian  ruling  house,  came  to  their  aid. 
A  son  of  the  great  king  Tigranes,  bearing  the  same  name, 
had  rebelled  against  his  Either,  either  because  he  was  un* 
wUling  to  wait  for  the  deat.i  of  the  old  man,  or  because  his 
father's  suspicion,  which  had  already  cost  several  of  his 
brothers  their  lives,  led  him  to  discern  his  only  chance  of 
safety  in  open  insurrection.  Vanquished  by  his  father,  he 
had  taken  refuge  with  a  number  of  Armenians  of  rank  at 
the  oourt  of  the  Arsacid,  and  intrigued  against  his  father 
there.  It  was  partly  due  to  his  exertions,  that  Phraates 
preferred  to  take  the  reward  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
both  sides  for  his  accession — the  secured  possession  of  Meso- 
potamiap— from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  renewed  with  Pom- 
poius  the  agreement  concluded  with  Lucullus  respecting  the 
V>undary  of  the  Euphrates  (p.  88),  and  even  consented  to 
Vniian  operate  in  concert  with  the  Romans  against  Ar- 
luSSS^         menia.     But  the  younger  Tigranes  occasioned 

still  greatef  damage  than  that  which  arose  out 

of  his  promoting  the  alliance  between  the  Ro* 
mans  and  the  Parthians,  for  his  insurrection  produced  a 
variance  between  the  kings  Tigranes  and  Mithradato^  them 
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selves.  The  great  king  cherished  iu  secret  the  saspicion 
that  Mithradates  might  have  had  a  hand  in  the  insurrectiou 
of  his  grandson — Cleopatra  the  mother  of  the  younger 
Tigranes  was  the  daughter  of  Mithradates — and,  though  nc 
open  rupture  took  place,  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  monarchs  was  disturbed  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  was  most  urgently  needed. 

At  the  same  time  Pompeius  prosecuted  his  warliki 
pieparations  with  energy.  The  Asiatic  allied  and  dieut 
communities  were  warned  to  furnish  the  stipulated  contin- 
gents. Public  notices  summoned  the  discharged  veterans 
of  the  legions  of  Fimbria  to  return  to  the  standards  as  vol« 
unteers,  and  by  great  promises  and  the  name  of  Pompeius 
a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  induced  in  reality  to 
obey  the  call.  The  whole  force  united  under  the  orders  of 
Pompeius  may  have  amounted,  exclusive  of  the  auxiliaries, 
to  between  40,000  and  50,000  men .♦ 

In  the  spring  of  688  Pompeius  proceeded  to  Galatia,  to 
take  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  of  Lucul- 
^napdus  ^^^  ^^^  ^  advance  with  them  into  the  Pontic 
LacnUiu.  territory,  whither  the  Cilician  legions  were  di- 
rected to  follow.  At  Danala,  a  place  belonging 
to  the  Trocmi,  the  two  generals  met ;  but  the  reconciliation, 
which  mutual  friends  had  hoped  to  effect,  was  not  accom- 
plished. The  preliminary  courtesies  soon  passed  into  bitt«^ 
discussions,  and  these  into  violent  altercation :  they  parted 
in  worse  mood  than  they  had  met.  As  Lucullus  continued 
to  make  presents  and  to  distribute  lands  just  as  if  he  were 
•till  iu  office,  Pompeius  declared  all  the  acts  performed  by 
his  predecessor  subsequent  to  his  own  arrival  null  and  void. 
Formally  he  was  in  the  right ;  befitting  tact  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  meritorious  and  more  than  sufHciently  mortified 
opponent  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  him. 

*  Pompeius  distributed  among  his  soldiers  and  officers  as  preaenta 
884,000,000  sesterces  (  —  16,000  talents,  App.  MUhr,  116) ;  as  the  oA 
cers  received  100,000,000  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvii.  2,  16)  and  eacli  of  thb 
•ommon  soldiers  6,000  sesterces  (Plin.,  App.),  the  army  still  numbered 
at  its  iriumph  about  40,000  men. 
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So  soon  as  the  season  allow  ed,  the  lu.inaii  troops  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Pontus.  There  they  were  op* 
{5J^  "^  posed  by  Mithradales  with  30,000  infantry  and 
3,000  cavalry.  Left  in  the  lurch  by  his  ally  and 
Attacked  by  Rome  with  reinforced  power  and  energy,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  procure  peace ;  but  he  would  not  listen 
x>  the  unconditional  submission  which  Pompeius  demanded 
— what  worse  issue  could  the  most  unsuccessful  campaign 
bring  ?  That  he  might  not  expcse  his  army,  mostly  archers 
and  horsemen,  to  the  formidable  shock  of  the  Roman  in- 
fintry  of  the  line,  he  slowly  retired  before  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  the  Romans  to  follow  him  in  his  various  cross- 
marches  ;  making  a  stand,  wherever  there  was  opportunity, 
with  his  superior  cavalry  against  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
occasioning  no  small  hardship  to  the  Romans  by  impeding 
their  supplies.  At  last  Pompeius  in  his  impatience  desist- 
ed from  following  the  Pontic  army,  and,  letting  the  king 
alone,  proceeded  to  subdue  the  land ;  he  marched  to  the 
upper  Euphrates,  crossed  it,  and  entered  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  the  Pontic  empire.  But  Mithradates  followed  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrat^^,  and  when  he  had  arrived  in 
the  Anaitio  or  Acilisenian  province,  he  intercepted  the  route 
of  the  Romans  at  the  castle  of  Dasteira,  which  was  strong 
and  well  provided  with  water,  and  from  which  with  his  light 
troops  he  commanded  the  plain.  Pompeius,  still  wanting 
the  Cilician  legions  and  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  him- 
self in  this  position  without  them,  had  to  retire  over  the 
Euphrates  and  to  seek  protection  from  the  cavalry  and  arch- 
ers of  the  king  in  the  wooded  ground  of  Pontic  Armenia 
extensively  intersected  by  rocky  ravines  and  deep  valleys. 
It  was  not  till  the  troops  from  Cilicia  arrived  and  rendered 
it  possible  to  resume  the  offensive  with  a  superiority  of 
force,  that  Pompeius  again  advanced,  invested  the  camp  of 
the  king  with  a  chain  of  posts  cf  almost  eighteen  miles  in 
length,  and  kept  him  formally  blockaded  there,  while  th« 
Roman  detachments  scoured  the  country  far  and  wide.  The 
distress  in  the  Pontic  camp  was  great ;  the  draught  animali 
ev3n  had  to  be  killed  ;  at  length  after  remaining  for  forty- 
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five  days  the  king  caused  his  sick  and  wounded,  whom  hf 
could  not  save  and  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  own  troops,  and  d^ 
parted  during  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy  towards  the 
east.  Cautiously  Pompeius  followed  throuirb 
ifitbn-  the  unknown   land :   the  march  was  now  ap* 

proachmg  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
dominions  of  Mithradates  and  Tigranes.  When  the  Roman 
general  perceived  that  Mithradates  intended  not  to  bring  the 
contest  to  a  decision  within  his  own  territory,  but  to  draw 
the  enemy  away  afler  him  into  the  far  distant  regions  of  the 
East,  he  determined  not  to  permit  this. 
•  The  two  armies  lay  close  to  each  other.  During  the 
rest  at  noon  the  Roman  army  set  out  without 
§iJ^^^  the  enemy  observing  the  movement,  made  a  cir- 
cuit, and  occupied  the  heights  which  lay  in  front 
and  commanded  a  defile  to  be  passed  by  the  enemy  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Lycus  (Jeschil-lrmak)  not  &r 
from  the  modern  Enderes,  at  the  point  where  Nicopolis  was 
afterwards  built.  The  following  morning  the  Pontic  troops 
broke  up  in  their  usual  manner,  and,  supposing  that  the 
enemy  was  as  hitherto  behind  them,  after  accomplishing  the 
day's  march  they  pitehed  their  camp  in  the  very  valley 
whose  encircling  heights  the  Romans  had  occupied.  Sud» 
denly  in  the  silence  of  the  night  there  sounded  all  around 
them  the  dreaded  battle-cry  of  the  legions,  and  missiles 
from  all  sides  poured  on  the  Asiatic  host,  m  which  soldiers 
and  camp-followers,  chariots,  horses,  and  camels  jostled  each 
ether;  and  amidst  tde  dense  throng,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness,  not  a  missile  failed  to  take  effect.  When  the 
Romans  had  expended  their  darts,  they  charged  down  from 
the  heights  on  the  masses  which  had  now  become  visible  by 
the  light  of  the  newly-risen  moon,  and  which  were  aban- 
doned to  them  almost  defenceless ;  those  that  did  not  fall 
by  th3  steel  of  the  enemy  were  trodden  down  in  the  fearful 
pressure  under  the  hoo&  and  wheels.  It  was  the  last  battle- 
field on  which  the  grey-haired  king  fought  with  the  Romaiif 
With  three  attendants — two  of  his  horsemen,  and  a  oonou 
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bins  who  was  accustoinoil  to  fulluw  him  in  male  attii-e  and 
to  £ght  bravely  by  his  side — he  made  his  escape  to  the 
forfcrass  of  Sinoria^  whither  a  portion  of  his  trusty  followers 
found  their  way  to  him.  He  divided  among  them  his  treas- 
ures preserved  there,  6,000  talents  of  gold  (£1,400,000); 
fomished  them  and  himself  with  poison  ;  and  hastened  with 
the  band  that  was  lefl  to  him  up  the  Euphrates  to  unite 
with  his  ally,  the  great  king  of  Armenia. 

This  hope  likewise  was  vain ;  the  alliance,  on  the  faith 

of  which  Mithrodates  took  the  route  for  Ar- 
SJSJE^Hi  menia,  already  by  that  time  existed  no  longer. 
J^J^j^  During  the  conflicts  between  Mithrodates  and 

Pompeius  just  narrated,  the  king  of  the  Parthi- 
ans,  yielding  to  the  urgency  of  the  Romans  and  above  all 
of  the  exiled  Armenian  prince,  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Tigranes  by  force  of  arms,  and  had  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw into  the  inaccessible  mountains.  The  invading  army 
even  began  the  siege  of  the  capital  Artaxata ;  but,  on  its 
becoming  protracted,  king  Phraates  took  his  departure  with 
«he  greater  portion  of  his  trcops ;  whereupon  Tigranes  over- 
powered the  Parthian  corps  lefl  behind  and  the  Armenian 
emigrants  led  by  his  son,  and  re-established  his  dominion 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Naturally,  however,  the  king  was 
under  such  circumstances  little  inclined  to  fight  with  the 
freshly  victorious  Romans,  and  least  of  all  to  sacrifice  him* 
lelf  for  Mithrodates ;  whom  he  trusted  less  than  ever,  since 
information  had  reached  him  that  his  rebellious  son  intend- 
ed to  betake  himself  to  his  grandfather.  So  he  entered  into 
eegotiations  with  the  Romans  for  a  separate  peace ;  but  he 
4id  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  to  break  oif 
Ihe  alliance  which  linked  him  to  Mithradates.  The  latter, 
when  he  had  arrived  at  the  frontier  of  Armenia,  was  doomed 
to  learn  that  the  gieat  king  Tigranes  had  set  a  price  of  100 
talents  (£24,000)  on  his  head,  hod  arrested  his  envoys,  and 
luid  delivered  them  to  tlie  Romans.  King  Mithradates  saw 
his  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  his  allies  on 
Ihe  point  of  coming  to  on  agreement  with  them  ;  it  was  uo( 
po<>sibU  to  continue  the  war  ;  he  might  deem  himself  fortu 
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Date,  if  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  along  the  eafetera 
and  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  perhaps  dislodging 
his  son  Machares — who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  ooii' 
neotion  with  the  Romans  (p.  80) — once  more  from  the  Boa- 
poran  kingdom,  and  in  finding  on  the  Maeotis  a  fresh  soil 

for  fresh  projects.  So  he  turned  northward. 
crosses  the       When   the  king  in  his  flight  had  crossed  tht 

Phasis,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Asia  Minor. 
Pompeius  for  the  time  discontinued  his  pursuit ;  but  instead 
of  returning  to  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates, 
he  turned  aside  into  the  region  of  the  Araxes  to  settle  mat- 
ters with  Tigranes. 

Almost  without  meeting  resistance  he  arrived  in  the 

region  of  Artaxata  (not  far  from  Erivan)  and 
aSSSH  **    pitched  his  camp  thirteen  miles  from  the  city. 

There  he  was  met  by  the  son  of  the  great  king, 
who  hoped  after  the  fall  of  his  father  to  receive  the  Ar- 
menian diadem  from  the  hand  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
had  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of 

the  treaty  between  his  father  and  the  Romans. 
T^nmeB!'^      The  great  king  was  only  the  more  resolved  to 

purchase  peace  at  any  price.  On  horseback  and 
without  his  purple  robe,  but  adorned  with  the  royal  diadem 
and  the  royal  turban,  he  appeared  at  the  gate  of  the  Roman 
camp  and  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  general.  After  having  given  up  at  the  bidding  of 
the  lictors,  as  the  regulations  of  the  Roman  camp  required, 
his  horse  and  his  sword,  he  threw  himself  in  barbarian  fash- 
ion at  the  feet  of  the  proconsul  and  in  token  of  imcondi- 
tional  surrender  placed  the  diadem  and  tiara  in  his  hands* 
Pompeius,  highly  delighted  at  a  victory  which  cost  nothing, 
raised  the  humbled  king  of  kings,  invested  him  again  with 
the  insignia  of  his  dignity,  and  dictated  the  peace.  Besides 
a  payment  of  £1,400,000  (6,000-  talents)  to  the  var-ohest 
and  a  present  to  the  soldiers,  out  of  which  each  of  their 
received  50  denarii  (£2  2s.),  the  king  ceded  all  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  made,  not  merely  his  Phoenician, 
Syrian,  Cilician,  and  Cappadocian  possessions,  but  also  So 
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phene  and  Corduene  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Euphrates, 
he  wa8  again  restricted  to  Armenia  proper,  and  his  position 
of  great  king  was,  of  course,  at  an  end.  In  a  single  cam- 
[laign  Pompeius  had  totally  subdued  the  two  mighty  kings 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia.  At  the  beginning  of 
d88  there  was  not  a  Roman  soldier  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  old  Roman  possessions ;  at  its  close  king 
Mithradates  was  wandering  as  an  exile  and  without  an  army 
in  the  ravines  of  the  Caucasus,  and  king  Tigranes  sat  on  the 
Armenian  throne  no  longer  as  king  of  kings,  but  as  a  vassal 
of  Rome.  The  whole  domain  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates  unconditionally  obeyed  the  Romans  ;  the 
▼ictorious  army  took  up  its  winter  quarters  to  the  east  of 
(hat  stream  on  Armenian  soil,  in  the  country  from  the 
upper  Euphrates  to  the  river  Kur,  from  which  the  Italians 
then  for  the  first  time  watered  their  horses. 

But  the  new  field,  on  which  the  Romans  here  set  foot, 
raised  up  for  them  new  conflicts.     The  brave 
sfthe  peoples  of  the  middle  and  eastern  Caucasus  saw 

with  indignation  the  remote  Occidentals  encamp- 
ing on  their  territory.  There — in  the  fertile  and  well- 
watered  table  land  of  the  modern  Georgia — 
dwelt  the  Iberians,  a  brave,  well -organized,  agri- 
cultural  nation,  whose  clan-cantons  under  their  patriarchs 
cultivated  the  soil  according  to  the  system  of  common  pos- 
session, without  any  separate  ownership  of  the  individual 
cultivators.  Army  and  people  were  one  ;  the  people  were 
headed  partly  by  the  ruling  clans — out  of  which  the  eldest 
always  presided  over  the  whole  Iberian  nation  as  king,  and 
ihe  next  eldest  as  judge  and  leader  of  the  army — partly  by 
special  families  of  priests,  on  whom  chiefly  devolved  the 
duty  of  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  other  peoples  and  of  watching  over  their  observance. 
The  mass  of  the  non-freemen  were  regarded  as  serfs  of  the 
king.  Their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Albanians 
or  Alans,  who  were  settled  on  the  lower  Kur  as 
far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  were  in  a  far  lower  stage  of  culture. 
Chiefly  a  pastoral  people  they  tended,  on  foot  or  on  horso 
Vol.  IV.— 7* 
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back,  their  numerous  herds  in  the  luxuriant  meadows  of  the 
modern  Shirvan  ;  their  few  tilled  fields  were  still  cultivated 
with  the  old  wooden  plough  without  iron  share.  Coined 
money  was  unknown,  and  they  did  not  count  beyond  a  hun- 
dred.  Each  of  their  tribes,  twenty-six  in  all,  had  its  oivn 
chief  and  spoke  its  distinct  dialect.  Far  superior  in  num* 
bei  to  the  Iberians,  the  Albanians  could  not  at  all  cope  with 
them  in  bravery.  The  mode  of  fighting  was  on  the  whole 
the  same  with  both  nations ;  they  fought  chiefly  with  arrowl 
and  light  javelins,  which  they  frequently  after  the  Indian 
fashion  discharged  from  their  lurking-places  in  the  woods 
behind  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  hurled  down  from  the  tops 
of  trees  on  the  foe ;  the  Albanians  had  also  numerous  horse- 
men partly  mailed  afler  the  Medo- Armenian  manner  with 
heavy  cuirasses  and  greaves.  Both  nations  lived  on  their 
lands  and  pastures  in  a  complete  independence  preserved 
from  time  im^lemorial.  Nature  itself,  as  it  were,  seems  to 
have  raised  the  Caucasus  between  Europe  and  Asia  as  a 
rampart  against  the  tide  of  national  movements ;  there  the 
arms  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alexander  had  formerly  found  their 
limit;  now  the  brave  garrison  of  this  partition-wall  set 
themselves  to  defend  it  also  against  the  Romans. 

Alarmed  by  the  information  that  the  Roman  command- 
er-in-chief  intended   next   spring   to  cross   the 
MoqaefSd       niountains  and  to  pursue  the  Pontic  king  beyond 
MiS™"         ^^®  Caucasus — for  Mithradates,  they  heard,  was 
passing   the  winter  in  Dioscurias  (Iskuria  be- 
tween Suchum  Kale  and  Anaklia)  on  the  Black  Sea— -the 
Albanians  under  their  prince  Oroizes  first  crossed  the  Kur 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  688-689  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  army,  which  was  di« 
vided  for  the  sake  of  its  supplies  into  three  larger  corps 
under  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  Lucius  Flaccus,  and  Pom- 
peius  in  person.     But  Celer,  on  whom  the  chief  attack  fell, 
made  a  brave  stand,  and  Pompeius,  afler  having  delivered 
himself  from  the  division  sent  to  attack  him,  pursued  th« 
fberiana         barbarians   beaten  at  all   points  as  far  as  tht 
wnquered.       Kur.     Artoces  the  king  (»f  the   Iberians   kep* 
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quiet  and  promised  peace  and  friendship  ;  but  Pompoiua, 
informed  that  he  was  secretly  arming  so  as  to  liiU  upon  tho 
Romans  on  their  march  in  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  ad- 

vanced  in  the  spring  of  689,  before  resuming  the 

pursuit  of  Mithradates,  to  the  two  fortresses  jusi 
two  miles  distant  from  each  other,  Harmozica  (IJorum 
Ziche  or  Armazi)  and  Seusamora  (Tsumar)  which  a  little 
alroTe  the  modem  Tiflis  command  the  two  valleys  of  the 
river  Kur  and  its  tributary  the  Aragua,  and  with  these  the 
only  passes  leading  from  Armenia  to  Iberia.  Artoces,  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  before  ho  was  aware  of  it,  hastily 
burnt  the  bridge  over  the  Kur  and  retreated  negotiating  into 
the  interior.  Pompeius  occupied  the  fortresses  and  followed 
the  Iberians  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Kur ;  by  which  he 
hoped  to  induce  them  to  immediate  submission.  But  Arto- 
ces  retired  ferther  and  farther  into  the  interior,  and,  when 
at  length  he  halted  on  the  river  Pelorus,  he  did  so  not  to 
surrender  but  to  fight.  The  Iberian  archers  however  with- 
stood not  for  a  moment  the  onset  of  the  Roman  legions, 
and,  when  Artoces  saw  the  Pelorus  also  crossed  by  the 
Romans,  he  submitted  at  length  to  the  conditions  which  the 
victor  proposed,  and  sent  his  children  as  hostages. 

Pompeius  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  which  he  had 

formerly  projected,  marched  through  the  Sara- 
nooeedsto      pana  pass  from  the  region  of  the  Kur  to  that  of 

the  Phasis  and  thence  down  that  river  to  the 
Black  Sea,  where  the  fleet  under  Servilius  already  awaited 
him  on  the  Colchian  coast.  But  it  was  for  an  uncertain 
idea — ^for  an  aim  almost  unsubstantial — that  the  army  and 
fleet  were  thus  brought  to  the  fabled  shores  of  Colchis.  The 
laborious  march  just  completed  through  unknown  and  most- 
ly hostile  nations  was  nothing  when  compared  with  what 
ftill  awaited  them ;  and  if  they  should  really  succeed  in 
conducting  the  force  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  to  the 
Crimea,  through  warlike  and  poor  barbarian  tribes,  on  im 
hospitable  and  unknown  waters,  along  a  coast  where  at  cer 
tain  places  the  mountains  sink  perpendicularly  into  the  sea 
and  it  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  embark  iv 
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Iho  ships — if  such  a  march  should  be  successfully  accom 
plished,  which  was  perhaps  more  difficult  than  the  cam 
paigns  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal — what  was  gained  by  it 
even  at  the  best,  corresponding  at  all  to  its  toils  and  dan- 
gers ?  The  war  doubtless  was  not  ended,  so  long  as  the  old 
king  was  still  among  the  living ;  but  who  could  guarantee 
that  they  would  really  succeed  in  catching  the  royal  game 
for  the  sake  of  which  this  unparalleled  chase  was  to  be 
instituted  ?  Was  it  not  better,  even  at  the  risk  of  Mithra- 
dates  once  more  throwing  the  torch  of  war  into  Asia  Minofi 
to  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  promised  so  little  gain  and 
so  much  peril  %  Doubtless  numerous  voices  in  the  army, 
and  still  more  numerous  voices  in  the  capital,  urged  the 
general  to  continue  the  pursuit  incessantly  and  at  any 
price ;  but  they  were  the  voices  partly  of  foolhardy  Hot» 
spurs,  partly  of  those  perfidious  friends,  who  would  gladly 
at  any  price  have  kept  the  too  powerful  Imperator  aloof 
from  the  capital  and  entangled  him  amidst  interminable 
undertakings  in  the  East.  Pompeius  was  too  experienced 
and  too  discrete  an  officer  to  hazard  his  fame  and  his  army 
in  obstinate  adherence  to  so  injudicious  an  expedition ;  an 
insurrection  of  the  Albanians  in  rear  of  the  army  furnished 
a  pretext  for  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  king  and  order- 
ing his  return.  The  fleet  received  instructions  to  cruise  in 
the  Black  Sea,  to  protect  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
against  any  hostile  invasion,  and  strictly  to  blockade  tlie 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  under  the  threat  of  death  to  any  trader 
who  should  break  the  blockade.  Pompeius  conducted  tho 
land  troops  not  without  great  hardships  through  the  Col- 
chian  and  Armenian  territory  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Kur  and  onward,  crossing  the  stream,  into  the  Albanian 
plain. 

For  several  days  the  Roman  army  had  to  march  in  the 
glowing  heat  through  this  almost  waterless  flat 
fi^fihS       country,  without  encountering  the  enemy  ;   i( 
ihe  ubaai.     ^^  ^^j^  ^^  |.j,g  l^f^  jj^nk  of  the  Abas  (prob- 
ably the  river  elsewhere  named  Alazonius,  now 
Alasan)  that  the  force  of  the  Albanians  under  t;)e  leader 
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^ip  of  Coses,  brotluT  of  the  king  Oroizc^i,  was  drawn  up 
against  the  Romans ;  they  are  said  to  have  amounted,  in* 
dading  the  contingent  which  had  arrived  from  the  inhabi* 
Unts  of  the  Transcaucasian  steppes,  to  60,000  in&ntry  and 
12,000  Givalry.  Yet  they  would  hardly  have  risked  the 
battle^  unleM  they  had  supposed  that  they  had  merely  to 
fight  with  the  Roman  cavaJry ;  liut  the  cavalry  had  only 
been  placed  in  front,  and  on  its  retiring  the  masses  of  Ro* 
man  infimtry  showed  themselves  from  their  ooncealment 
behind.  After  a  short  conflict  the  army  of  the  barbarians 
waa  driven  into  the  woods,  which  Pompeius  gave  orders  to 
inveat  and  set  on  fire.  The  Albanians  thereupon  consented 
to  make  peace ;  and,  following  the  example  of  the  more 
powerful  peoples,  all  the  tribes  settled  between  the  Kur  and 
the  Caspian  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Roman  general. 
The  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  generally  the  ])eoples  settled 
to  the  south  along,  and  at  the  foot  of,  the  Caucasus,  thus 
entered  at  least  for  the  moment  into  a  relation  of  depend- 
ence on  Rome.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peoples  b^ 
tween  the  Phasis  and  the  Maeotis — Colchians,  Soani,  Ileni- 
ochi,  Jazyges,  Achaeans,  even  the  remote  Bastarnac — were 
inscribed  in  the  long  list  of  the  nations  subdued  by  Pom« 
peius,  the  notion  of  subjugation  was  evidently  employed  in 
a  manner  very  far  from  exact.  The  Caucasus  once  m  »ie 
verified  ita  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  che 
Roman  conquest,  like  the  Persian  and  the  Hellenic,  ft  sind 
ita  limit  there. 

Accordingly  king  Mithradates  was  lefb  to  himself  anU  to 
destiny.     As  formerly  his  ancestor,  the  founder 

to  Pin-    of  the  Pontic  state,  had  first  entered  his  future 


kingdom  as  a  fiigitive  from  the  executioners  of 
Aatigonus  and  attended  only  by  six  horsemen,  so  had  Wi^Xv 
radates  now  been  compelled  once  more  to  cross  the  froT'tior 
uf  his  kingdom  and  to  turn  his  back  on  his  own  an<^  his 
^ither'a  conquests.  But  to  no  one  had  the  lottery  of  n^te 
lumed  up  the  highest  gains  and  the  greatest  losses  mor*  \\^s 
quently  and  more  capriciously  than  to  the  old  sultai  o/ 
Binope ;  and  the  fortunes  of  men  in  the  East  change  i  a| '  iiv 
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and  incalculably.  Well  might  Mithradates  now  in  th< 
evening  of  his  life  accept  each  new  vicissitude  with  th< 
thought  that  it  too  was  only  in  its  turn  paving  the  way  for 
A  frp6h  revolution,  and  that  the  only  thing  constant  was  the 
perpetual  change  of  fortune.  Inasmuch  as  Xh&  Roman  nile 
was  at  bottom  utterly  intolerable  to  the  Orientals,  and 
Mithradates  himself  was  in  good  and  in  evil  a  true  princ 
of  the  East,  it  might  well  happen  that  amidst  the  laxity  of 
the  rule  exercised  by  the  Roman  senate  over  the  provinceo, 
and  amidst  the  dissensions  of  the  political  parties  in  Rome 
fermenting  and  ripening  into  civil  war,  Mithradates  might, 
if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bide  his  time,  re-establish  his 
dominion  for  the  third  time.  For  this  very  reason — ^be* 
cause  he  hoped  and  planned  while  still  there  was  life  in  him 
•»he  remained  dangerous  to  the  Romans  so  long  as  he  lived, 
as  an  aged  refugee  no  less  than  when  he  had  marched  forth 
with  his  hundred  thousands  to  wrest  Hellas  and  Macedonia 

from  the  Romans.     The  restless  old  man  made 

his  way  in  the  year  689  from  Dioscurias  amidst 
unspeakable  hardships  partly  by  land  partly  by  sea  to  the 
kingdom  of  Panticapaeum,  where  by  his  reputation  and  his 
numerous  retainers  he  drove  his  renegade  son  Machares 
from  the  throne  and  compelled  him  to  put  himself  to  death. 
From  this  point  he  attempted  once  more  to  negotiate  with 
the  Romans  ;  he  besought  that  his  paternal  kingdom  might 
be  restored  to  him,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  to  pay  tribute  as  a  vassal. 
But  Pompeius  refused  to  grant  the  king  a  position  in  which 
he  would  have  begun  the  old  game  afresh,  and  insisted  on 
his  personal  submission. 

Mithradates,  however,  had  no  thought  of  giving  himself 

into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  was  pr  DJeoting 
mwfttio&i  ^^^  ^^^  still  more  extravagant  plans.  Str&in* 
JgJ^*'  ing  all  the  resources  with  which  the  treasures 

that  he  had  saved  and  the  remnant  of  his  states 
supplied  him,  he  equipped  a  new  army  of  86,000  men  con- 
sisting partly  of  slaves  which  he  armed  and  exercised  aftei 
the  R(»man  feshion,  and  a  war-fleet ;  according  to  rumoui 
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he  do-^igncd  to  inarch  westward  tliroiiiih  Tliraco,  !Nra*H'<Jnnia 
and  Pannonia,  to  carry  along  with  him  the  Scythians  in  th€ 
Sanutrtian  steppes  and  the  Celts  on  the  Danube  as  alliefl 
and  with  this  avalanche  of  peoples  to  throw  himself  on 
Italy.  This  has  been  deemed  a  grand  idea,  and  the  plan  of 
var  of  the  Pontic  king  has  been  compared  with  the  mili- 
ary inarch  of  Hannibal ;  but  the  same  project,  which  is  n 
atroke  of  genius  in  a  man  of  genius,  becomes  an  absurdity 
in  one  who  is  wrong-headed.  This  intended  invasion  of 
Italy  by  the  Orientals  was  simply  ridiculous,  and  the  mere 
ofl^pring  of  the  impotent  imagination  of  despair.  Through 
the  prudent  coolness  of  their  leader  the  Romans  were  pro- 
vented  from  Quixotically  pursuing  their  Quixotic  antagonist 
and  warding  off  in  the  distant  Crimea  an  attack,  which,  if 
it  were  not  nipped  of  itself  in  the  bud,  would  still  be  soon 
enough  met  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

In  facty  while  Pompeius,  without  troubling  himself  fur- 
ther as  to  the  threats  of  the  impotent  giant,  was 
•plnrt  employed  in  organizing  the  territory  which  he 

had  gained,  the  destinies  of  the  aged  king  drew 
on  to  their  fulfilment  without  his  aid  in  the  remote  north. 
His  extravagant  preparations  had  produced  the  most  violent 
excitement  among  the  Bosporans,  whose  houses  were  torn 
down,  and  whose  oxen  were  taken  from  the  plough  and  put 
to  deathy  in  order  to  procure  beams  and  sinews  for  con- 
structing engines  of  war.  The  soldiers  too  were  disinclined 
to  enter  on  the  hopeless  Italian  expedition.  Mithradates 
had  constantly  been  surrounded  by  suspicion  and  treason ; 
he  had  not  the  gift  of  calling  forth  affection  and  fidelity 
among  those  around  him.  As  in  earlier  years  he  had  com- 
pelled his  distinguished  general  Archelaus  to  seek  proteo- 
lion  in  the  Roman  camp  ;  as  during  the  campaigns  of  Lu- 
cnllus  his  most  trusted  officers  Diodes,  Phoenix,  and  oven 
the  most  notable  of  the  Roman  emigrants  had  passed  over 
to  the  enemy ;  so  now,  when  his  star  grew  pale  and  the  old, 
infirm,  embittered  sultan  was  accessible  to  no  one  else  save 
his  eunuchs,  desertion  followed  still  more  rapidly  on  deser* 
tion.     Castor,  the  commandant  of  the  fortress  Phanagori* 
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(on  the  Asiatic  coast  opposite  Kertch),  first  raised  the  8taii<]t 
ard  of  revolt ;  he  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  town  aiid 
delivered  the  sons  of  Mithradates  that  were  in  the  fortresi 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  While  the  insurrectiov 
spread  among  the  Bosporan  towns,  and  Chersonesus  (not 
far  from  Sebastopol),  Theudosia  (Cafia)  and  others  joined 
the  Phanagorites,  the  king  allowed  his  suspicion  and  hit 
cruelty  to  have  free  course.  On  the  information  of  despicar 
ble  eunuchs  his  most  confidential  adherents  were  niuled  to 
the  cross ;  the  king's  own  sons  were  the  least  sure  of  their 
lives.  The  son  who  was  his  father's  favourite  and  was 
probably  destined  by  him  as  his  successor,  Phamaoes,  took 
his  resolution  and  headed  the  insurgents.  The  servants 
whom  Mithradates  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  the  troops  des- 
patched against  him,  passed  over  to  his  side ;  the  corps  of 
Italian  deserters,  perhaps  the  most  efficient  among  the  divi- 
sions of  Mithradates'  army,  and  for  that  very  reason  the 
least  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  romantic— -and  for  the 
deserters  peculiarly  hazardous — expedition  against  Italy, 
declared  itself  en  masse  for  the  prince ;  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army  and  the  fleet  followed  the  example  thus  set. 
After  the  country  and  the  army  had  abandoned  the  king, 

the  capital  Panticapaeum  at  length  opened  its 
Mithra-  gates  to  the  insurgents  and  delivered  over  to 

them  the  old  king  enclosed  in  his  palace.  Frojn 
the  high  wall  of  his  castle  the  latter  besought  his  son  at 
least  to  grant  him  life  and  not  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  fath- 
er's blood  ;  but  the  request  came  ill  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
whose  own  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  mother 
and  with  the  recently  shed  blood  of  his  innocent  son  Xi- 
phares ;  and  in  heartless  severity  and  inhumanity  Phamaoei 
even  outstripped  his  father.  Seeing  therefore  he  had  now 
tt)  die,  the  sultan  resolved  at  least  to  die  as  he  had  lived; 
his  wives,  his  concubines,  and  his  daughters,  including  th« 
youthful  brides  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  had  all 
to  suffer  the  bitterness  of  death  and  drain  the  poisoned  cup 
before  him  ;  then  he  seized  it,  but,  as  the  draught  did  nol 
Cake  effect  quickly  enough,  he  presented  his  r«ck  for  th« 
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fatal  stroke  to  a  Collie  iiicnenarv  Uetiiitus.  So 
died  in  G91  Mithradatos  Eupator,  in  the  AJxty- 
eighth  year  of  his  life  and  the  fifly-scventh  of  his  reigc, 
twentv-aiz  years  after  he  had  for  the  first  time  taken  the 
field  against  the  Romans.  The  dead  body,  which  king 
Vhamaoes  sent  as  a  voucher  of  his  merits  and  of  his  loyalty 
to  Potnpeius^  was  by  order  of  the  latter  laid  in  the  royal 
•npuldire  of  Sinope. 

The  death  of  Mithradates  was  looked  on  by  the  Romans 
as  equivalent  to  a  victory  :  the  messengers  who  reported  to 
the  general  the  catastrophe  appeared  crowned  with  laurel, 
as  if  they  had  a  victory  to  announce,  in  the  Roman  camp 
before  Jericho.  In  him  a  great  enemy  was  borne  to  the 
tomb,  greater  than  had  ever  yet  withstood  the  Romans  in 
the  indolent  East.  Instinctively  the  multitude  felt  this :  as 
formerly  Scipio  had  triumphed  even  more  over  Hannibal 
than  over  Carthage,  so  the  conquest  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  the  Elast  and  of  the  great  king  himself  was  almost  for- 
gotten in  the  death  of  Mithradates ;  and  at  the  solemn  entry 
of  Pompeius  nothing  attracted  more  the  eyes  of  the  multi- 
tude than  the  pictures,  in  which  they  saw  king  Mithradates 
as  a  fugitive  leading  his  horse  by  the  rein  and  thereafter 
sinking  down  in  death  between  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
daughters.  Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
Idiosyncrasy  of  the  king,  he  is  a  figure  of  world-historical 
importance»-in  the  full  sense  of  the  exprc'.ssion.  He  was 
not  a  personage  of  genius,  probably  not  even  of  rich  en- 
dowments ;  but  he  possessed  the  very  respectable  gift  of 
hatini];,  and  out  of  this  hatred  he  sustained  an  tmequal  con- 
flict against  superior  foes  throughout  half  a  century,  without 
success  doubtless,  but  still  with  honour.  lie  became  still 
more  significant  through  the  position  in  which  history  had 
placed  him  than  through  his  individual  character.  As  the 
advanced  post  of  the  national  reaction  of  the  East  agairst 
the  Occidentals,  he  opened  the  new  conflict  of  the  East 
against  the  West ;  and  the  feeling  remained  with  the  van- 
quished as  with  the  victors,  that  his  death  war  not  so  mucli 
She  end  as  the  beginning 
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Meanwhile  Pompeius,  after  his  warfare  in  689  with  iht 

peoples  of  the  Caucasus,  had   returned  to  the 

x^pfdui        kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  there  reduced  the  last 

jg^^^  ^      castles  still  offering  resistance ;  these  were  razed 

in  order  to  check  the  evils  of  brigandage,  and 

th^  caistle  wells  were  rendered  unserviceable  by  rolling 

blocks  of  rock  into  them.    Thence  he  set  out  in 

the  summer  of  690  for  Syria,  to  regulate  its 

affairs. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  di» 
state  of  organization  which  then  prevailed  in  the  Syrian 
*^'**"  provinces.     It  is  true  that  in  consequence  of 

the  attacks  of  Lucullus  the  Armenian  governor  Magadates 
had  evacuated  these  provinces  in  685  (p.  86), 
and  that  the  Ptolemies,  gladly  as  they  would 
have  renewed  the  attempts  of  their  predecessors  to  attach 
the  Syrian  coast  to  their  kingdom,  were  yet  afraid  to  pro- 
voke the  Roman  government  by  the  occupation  of  Syria ; 
the  more  so,  as  that  government  had  not  yet  regulated  their 
more  than  doubtful  legal  title  even  in  the  case  of  Egypt, 
and  had  been  several  times  solicited  by  the  Syrian  princes 
to  recognize  them  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  extinct 
house  of  the  Lagidae.  But,  though  the  greater  powers  all 
at  the  moment  refrained  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Syria,  the  land  suffered  far  more  than  it  would  have  suffered 
amidst  a  great  war,  through  the  endless  and  aimless  feuds 
of  the  princes,  knights,  and  cities. 

The  actual  masters  in  the  Seleucid  kingdom  were  at  this 
time  the  Bedouins,  the  Jews,  and  the  Nabata^ 
tSnoe^  *^^  '^^  inhospitable  sandy  steppe  destitute 
of  springs  and  trees,  which,  stretching  from  the 
Arabian  peninsula  up  to  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  reaches 
towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  Syrian  mountain-chain  and 
its  narrow  belt  of  coast,  towards  the  east  as  far  as  the  rich 
lowlands  of  the  Tigris  and  lower  Euphrates — this  Asiatic 
Sahara — was  the  primitive  home  of  the  sons  of  Ishniael ; 
from  the  commencement  of  tradition  we  find  the  "  Bedouin," 
the  "  son  of  the  desert,"  pitching  his  tents  there  and  pastur 
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iug  his  camels,  or  mounting  his  swift  horse  in  pursuit  noM 
of  the  foe  of  his  tribe,  now  of  the  travelling  merchant 
Favoured  formerly  by  king  Tigranes  who  made  use  of  them 
for  hiB  plans  half  commercial  half  political  (p.  63),  and  8ul> 
•equently  by  the  total  absence  of  any  master  in  the  Syrian 
bmd,  these  children  of  the  desert  spread  themselves  ovei 
Dorthem  Syria,  Well-nigh  the  leading  part  in  a  political 
point  of  view  was  enacted  by  those  tribes  which  had  appro- 
priated the  first  rudiments  of  a  settled  existence  from  the 
yidnity  of  the  civilized  Syrians.  The  most  noted  of  these 
emirs  were  Abgarus,  chief  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Mar- 
dani,  whom  Hgranes  had  settled  about  Edcssa  and  Carrhae 
in  upper  Mesopotamia  (p.  63) ;  then  to  the  west  of  the 
Euphrates  Sampsiceramus,  emir  of  the  Arabs  of  Hemcsa 
(Hems)  between  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and  master  of  the 
strong  fortress  Arethusa ;  Azizus  the  head  of  another  horde 
roaming  in  the  same  region ;  Alchaudonius,  the  prince  of 
the  Rhambaeans,  who  had  already  put  himself  into  com* 
munication  with  Lucullus ;  and  several  others. 

Alongside  of  these  Bedouin  princes  there  had  every- 
where appeared  bold  cavaliers,  who  equalled  ot 
J^2jr  excelled  the  children  of  the  desert  in  the  noble 
trade  of  waylaying.  Such  was  Ptolemaeus  son 
of  MennaeuSy  perhaps  the  most  powerful  among  these 
Syrian  robber-diiefs  and  one  of  the  richest  men  of  this 
period,  who  ruled  over  the  territory  of  the  Ityraeans — the 
modem  Druses — in  the  valleys  of  the  Libanus  as  well  as 
on  the  coast  and  over  the  plain  of  Massyas  to  the  north- 
ward with  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  (Baal bee)  and  Chalcis, 
and  maintained  8,000  horsemen  at  his  own  expense ;  such 
were  Dionysius  and  Cinyras,  the  masters  of  the  mandme 
eities  Tripolis  (Tarablus)  and  Byblus  (between  Tnrablufi 
and  Beirout) ;  such  was  the  Jew  Silas  in  Lysias,  a  fortrcsf 
Bot  (ar  from  Apamea  on  the  O rentes. 

In  the  south  of  Syria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  race  of  the 
Jews  seemed  as  though  it  would  about  this  time 
consolidate  itself  into  a  political  power.    Through 
the  devout  and  bold  defence  uf  the  primitive  Jewish  natiouiil 
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worship,  which  was  imperilled  by  the  leydling  Hellenisin 
of  the  Syrian  kings,  the  family  of  the  Hasmonaeans  or  the 
Makkahi  had  not  only  attained  to  their  hereditary  prind* 
pality  and  gradually  to  kingly  honours  (iii.  81)  ;  but  these 
princely  high  priests  had  also  spread  their  conquests  to  tht 
north,  south,  and  east.  When  the  brave  Jan* 
naeus  Alexander  died  (075),  the  Jewish  kingdom 
stretched  towards  the  south  over  the  whole  Philistian  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Egyptian  frontier,  towards  the  south -cast 
as  far  as  the  Nabatacan  kingdom  of  Petra,  from  which  Jan- 
naeus  had  wrested  considerable  tracts  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  towards  the  north  over 
Samaria  and  Decapolis  up  to  the  lake  of  Gennesareth ;  here 
he  was  ali'eady  making  arrangements  to  occupy  Ptolemais 
(Acco)  and  victoriously  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  Ity- 
raeans.  The  coast  obeyed  the  Jews  from  Mount  Carmel  as 
far  as  Rhinocorura,  including  the  important  Gaza — Ascalon 
alone  was  still  free ;  so  that  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  once 
almost  cut  off  from  the  sea,  could  now  be  enumerated  among 
the  asylums  of  piracy.  Now  that  the  Armenian  invasion, 
just  as  it  approached  the  borders  of  Judaea,  was  averted 
by  the  intervention  of  Lucullus  (p.  84),  the  gifted  rulers  of 
the  Hasmonaean  house  would  probably  have  carried  theii 
arms  still  farther,  had  not  the  development  of  the  power  of 
that  remarkable  conquering  sacerdotal  state  been  arrested 
by  internal  divisions. 

The  spirit  of  religious  independence,  and  the  national 
^^  patriotism — the  energetic  union  of  which  had 
called  the  Maccabee  state  into  life — very  sood 
became  dissociated  and  even  antagonistic.  The  Jowisii 
orthodoxy  gaining  fresh  strength  in  the  times  of  the  Maocft 
bees,  or  Pharisaism  as  it  was  called,  proposed  as  its  praoti 
ctil  aim  a  community  of  Jews  composed  of  the  orthodox  in 
all  lands  essentially  irrespective  of  the  secular  governmcwit 
— a  community  which  found  its  visible  points  of  union  in 
the  tribute  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  obligatory  on  every 
conscientious  Jew  and  in  the  schools  of  religion  and  spiritual 
courts,  and  its  canonical  superintendence  in  the  great  tempU 
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consistory  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  roconslituUd  in  Uie  first 
period  of  the  Maccabees  and  may  be  compared  as  respecti 
Its  sphere  of  jurisdiotion  to  the  Roman  pontifical  college. 
Agunst  this  orthodoxy,  which  was  becoming 
more  and  more  ossified  into  theological  formal* 
inn  and  %  panful  ceremonial  servicey  was  aiTayed  the  oppo- 
tftioii  of  the  80-called  Sadducees — partly  dogmatic,  in  so  far 
m  these  innoTEtors  acknowledged  only  the  sacred  books 
themaelYes  and  conceded  authority  merely,  not  canonicity. 
to  the  '*  bequests  of  the  scribes,"  that  is,  canonical  tradi* 
lion ;  *  partly  political,  in  so  &r  as  instead  of  a  fatalistic 
waiting  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Zcbaoth  they 
taught  that  the  salvation  of  the  nation  was  to  be  expected 
firom  the  weapons  of  this  world,  and  above  all  from  the  in- 
ternal and  external  strengthening  of  the  kingdom  of  David 
as  re-established  in  the  glorious  times  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  partisans  of  orthodoxy  found  their  support  in  the  priest- 
hood and  the  multitude,  and  fought  against  the  noxious  her^ 
tics  with  all  the  unscrupulous  implacability  with  which  the 
pious  are  often  found  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  earth- 
ly goods.  The  innovators  on  the  other  hand  relied  for  sup- 
port on  intelligence  brought  into  contact  with  the  influences 
of  Hellenism,  on  the  army,  in  which  numerous  Pisidian  and 
Cillcian  mercenaries  served,  and  on  the  abler  kings,  who 
here  strove  with  the  ecclesiastical  power  much  as  a  thou- 
sand years  later  the  Hohenstaufen  strove  with  the  Papacy. 
Jannaeus  had  kept  down  the  priesthood  with  a  strong  hand ; 
under  his  two  sons  there  arose  (685  ei  seq,)  a 
civil  and  fraternal  war,  since  the  Pharisees  op- 
posed the  vigorous  Aristobulus  and  attempted  to  obtain 
their  objects  under  the  nominal  rule  of  his  brother,  the 

*  Thus  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  doctrine  of  aogels  and  spiriti 
•od  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Most  of  the  traditional  points  of 
dUTerence  be.tireen  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  relate  to  subordinate  queh 
Hobs  ol  ritual,  jurisprudence,  and  the  calendar.  It  is  a  characteristii 
AMt|  that  the  Tiotorious  Pharisees  have  introduced  those  days,  on  whicli 
llief  definitiTely  obtained  the  superiority  in  particular  controversies  ot 
ejected  heretical  members  from  the  supreme  consittorj,  Into  the  list  €il 
the  memorial  and  festival  davs  of  the  nation. 
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good-natured  and  indolent  Hyrcanus.  This  dimension  nxA 
merely  put  a  stop  to  the  Jewish  conquests,  but  gave  also 
foreign  nations  opportunity  to  interfere  and  to  obtain  • 
commanding  position  in  southern  Syria. 

This  was  the  case  first  of  all  with  the  Nabataeans.     Thif 
u-^--,_.     remarkable  nation  has  often   been  cohfoundad 

with  its  eastern  neighbours,  the  wandering  AraM, 
hut  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Aramaean  branch  than 
to  the  proper  children  of  Ishmael.  This  Aramaean  or, 
according  to  the  designation  of  the  Occidentals,  Syrian 
stock  must  have  in  very  early  times  sent  ftrth  from  its 
most  ancient  settlements  about  Babylon  a  colony,  probably 
for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Arabian 
gulf;  these  were  the  Nabataeans  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aila,  and  in  the  region  of 
Petra  (Wadi  Mousa).  In  their  ports  the  wares  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  exchanged  for  those  of  India ;  the  great 
southern  caravan-route,  which  ran  from  Gaza  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  gulf,  passed  through  the 
capital  of  the  Nabataeans — Petra — whose  still  magnificent 
rock-palaces  and  rock-tombs  furnish  clearer  evidence  of  the 
Nabataean  civilization  than  does  an  almost  extinct  tradition. 
The  party  of  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  after  the  manner  of 
priests  the  victory  of  their  faction  seemed  not  too  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  country,  solicited  Aretas  the  king  of  the  Nabataeans 
for  aid  against  Aristobulus,  in  return  for  which  they  prom- 
ised to  give  back  to  him  all  the  conquests  wrested  from  him 
by  Jannaeus.  Thereupon  Aretas  had  advanced  with,  it  wae 
said,  50,000  men  into  Judaea  and,  reinforced  by  the  adhe> 
rents  of  the  Pharisees,  he  kept  king  Aristobulus  besieged 
in  his  capital. 

Amidst  the  system  of  violence  and  feud  which  thus  pre 

vailed  from  one  end  of  Syria  to  another,  the 
55^!*  larger  cities  were  of  course  the  principal  suflTer^ 

ers  ;  such  as  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Damascus,  whose 
citizens  found  themselves  paralyzed  in  their  husbandry  as 
well  as  in  their  maritime  and  cai-avan  trade.    The  citixenf 
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of  Byblus  and  Ber}  tus  (Bt-irout)  were  unable  to  proteet 
their  fields  and  their  ships  from  the  Ityraeans,  who  issuing 
from  their  mountain  and  maritime  strongholds  rendered 
land  and  sea  equally  insecure.  Those  of  Damascus  sought 
to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  Ityraeans  and  Ptolemaeus  bj 
handing  themselves  over  to  the  more  remote  kings  of  the 
Nibataeana  or  of  the  Jews.  In  Antioch  Sampsiceramus 
and  AzisuB  mingled  in  the  internal  fouds  of  the  citizens,  and 
Uie  Hellenic  great  city  had  well-nigh  beccane  even  now  the 
S€ftt  of  an  Arab  emir.  The  state  of  things  reminds  us  k^ 
the  kingless  times  of  the  German  middle  ages,  when  Nu- 
remburg  and  Augsburg  found  their  protection  not  in  the 
aOYereign  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  but  in  their  own  walla 
alone ;  impatiently  the  merchant-citizens  of  Syria  awaited 
the  strong  arm,  which  should  restore  to  them  peace  and 
security  of  intercourse. 

There  was  no  want,  however,  of  a  legitimate  king  in 
Syria ;  there  were  even  two  or  three  of  them. 
SSilriHg  A  prince  Antiochus  from  the  house  of  the  Seleu- 
cids  had  been  appointed  by  Lucullus  as  ruler  of 
the  most  northern  province  iu  Syria,  Commagcne  (p.  86). 
Antiochus  Asiaticus,  whose  claims  on  the  Syrian  throne  had 
met  with  recognition  both  from  the  senate  and  from  Lucul- 
lus (pp.  80,  86),  had  been  received  in  Antioch  after  the  ro* 
treat  of  the  Armenians  and  there  acknowledged  as  king. 
A  third  Seleucid  prince  Philippus  had  immediately  con- 
fronted him  there  as  a  rival ;  and  the  great  population  of 
Antioch,  excitable  and  delighting  in  opposition  almost  like 
that  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Arab  emirs  had  interfered  in  the  family  strife  which  now 
seemed  inseparable  from  the  rule  of  the  Seleucids.  Was 
there  any  wonder  that  legitimacy  became  ridiculous  and 
loathsome  to  its  subjects,  and  that  the  so-called  rightful 
kings  were  of  even  somewhat  less  importance  in  the  land 
thin  the  petty  princes  and  robber- chiefs  ? 

To  create  order  amidst  this  chaos  did  not  require  either 
AnaaUon  brilliance  of  conception  or  a  mighty  display  of 
•'Bjrri^         force,  but  it  required  a  cltar  insight  mto  th^i 
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interests  of  Rome  and  of  her  subjects,  and  vigoui  and 
i^onsistency  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  institu 
tions  which  were  seen  to  be  necessary.  The  policy  of  the 
senate  in  support  of  legitimacy  had  sufficiently  degraded 
itself;  the  general  whom  the  opposition  had  brought  into 
p<iM  pr  was  not  to  be  guided  by  dynastic  considerations,  but 
hfvd  only  to  see  that  the  Syrian  kingdom  should  not  be  with* 
drawn  from  the  dienlship  of  Rc»me  in  future  either  by  the 
qoarrels  of  pretenders  or  by  the  covetousness  of  neigh* 
bonrs.  But  to  secure  this  end  there  was  only  one  course ; 
that  the  Roman  community  should  send  a  satrap  to  gras{> 
with  a  vigorous  hand  the  reins  of  government,  which  had 
long  since  practically  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  kings 
of  the  ruling  house  more  through  their  own  fault  than 
through  outward  misfortunes.  This  course  Pompeius  took. 
Antiochus  the  Asiatic,  on  requesting  to  be  acknowledged  as 
the  hereditary  ruler  of  Syria,  received  the  answer  that  Pom- 
peius would  not  give  back  the  sovereignty  to  a  king  who 
knew  neither  how  to  maintain  nor  how  to  govern  his  king- 
dom, even  at  the  request  of  his  subjects,  much  less  against 
their  distinctly  expriesscd  wishes.  With  this  letter  of  the 
Roman  proconsul  the  house  of  Seleucus  was  ejected  from 
the  throne  which  it  had  occupied  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Antiochus  soon  after  lost  his  life  through  the  artifice 
of  the  emir  Sampsiceramus,  as  whose  client  he  played  the 
ruler  in  Antioch ;  thenceforth  there  is  no  farther  mention 
of  these  mock-kings  and  their  pretensions. 

But,  to  establish  the  new  Roman  government  and  intro- 
duce any  tolerable  order  into  the  confusion  of 
iMcifljB&oii  affairs,  it  was  further  necessary  to  advance  into 
ofHyria.  Syria  ^Jth  a  military  force  and  to  terrify  or 
•ubdue  all  the  disturbers  of  the  peace,  who  had  sprung  up 
during  the  many  years  of  anarchy,  by  means  of  the  Roman 
legions.  Already  during  the  campaigns  in  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  and  on  the  Caucasus  Pompeius  had  turned  his  atten* 
tion  to  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  directed  detached  commis* 
sioners  and  corps  to  interfere,  where  there  was  need.  Aulus 
Gabinius — the  same  who  as  tribune  of  the  people  had  sent 
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Pompeius  to  the  P]ast — had  in  G89  marched 
along  Uie  Tigris  and  then  across  Mesopotamia 
to  Sjiia,  to  adjust  the  complicated  affairs  of  Judaea.  In 
like  rnioner  the  severely  pressed  Damascus  had  already 
been  oecupied  by  Lollius  and  Metellus.  Soon  aflerwards 
■oother  adjutant  of  Pompeius,  Marcus  Scaurus,  arrived  in 
JudaeSi  to  allay  the  feuds  ever  breaking  out  afresh  there. 
Luoius  Afranius  also,  who  during  the  expedition  of  Pom- 
peius to  the  Caucasus  held  the  command  of  the  Roman 
troope  in  Armenia,  had  proceeded  from  Corducne  (the 
northern  Knrdistan)  to  upper  Mesopotamia,  and,  afler  he 
had  Bucoessfully  accomplished  the  perilous  march  through 
the  desert  with  the  sympathizing  help  of  the  Hellenes  set- 
tled in  Garrhae,  brought  the  Arabs  in  Osroene  to  submis- 
sion. Towards  the  end  of  690  Pompeius  in 
person  arrived  in  Syria,*  and  remained  there 
till  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  resolutely  interfering 
and  regulating  matters  for  the  present  and  the  future.  He 
sought  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  its  state  in  the  better  times 
of  the  Seleucid  rule ;  all  usurped  powers  were  set  aside,  the 
robber-chiefs  were  summoned  to  give  up  their  castles,  the 
Arab  sheiks  were  again  restricted  to  their  desert  domainS; 
the  aflfairs  of  the  several  communities  were  definitively 
regulated. 

The  legions  stood  ready  to  procure  obedience  to  these 
stem  orders,  and  their  interference  proved  espe- 
rUefliaiiai-     oially  neccssary  a^inst  the  audacious  robber- 
chiefs.     Silas  the  ruler  of  Lysias,  Dionysius  the 

•  Pompeius  qpent  the  winter  of  689-690  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Dio.  xxxvii.  7).  In  690  he  first  re- 
duced the  last  strongholdA  still  offering  resistance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  then  moved  slowly,  regulating  matters  eyerj- 
y.  where,  towards  the  south.    That  the  organization  of  Syria 

began  in  690  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  t^io  Syrian  pro- 
vUkcial  ara  begUis  with  this  year,  and  by  Cicero^s  statement  as  to  Oom- 
DMgene  {Ad  Q»fr.  ii.  12,  2 ;  comp.  Dio.  zxxvii.  7).  During  the  winter 
of  690-991  Pompeius  seems  to  have  bad  his  head-quarters 
In  Damascus  (Joseph,  xiv.  3,  1,  2,  where,  however,  there  if 
moch  oonfiitfon ;  Diodorus,  Fr.  Vat  p.  189). 

Vol.  IV.— 8 
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ruler  of  Tilpolis,  Cinyras  the  ruler  of  Byblos  were  takei 
prisoners  in  their  fortresses  and  executed,  the  mountain  and 
maritime  strongholds  of  the  Ityraeans  were  broken  up, 
Ptolemaeus  son  of  Meonaeus  was  foroed  to  purchase  hit 
freedom  and  his  lordship  with  a  ransom  of  1,000  talentt 
(£210,000).  Elsewhere  the  commands  of  the  new  master 
met  for  the  most  part  with  unresisting  obedience. 

The  Jews  alone  hesitated.  The  mediators  formerly  seal 
w^vU—  ^y  Pompeius,  Gabinius  and  Scaurus,  had — both* 
tiouud  as  it  was  said,  bribed  with  considerable  sums*- 
with  the  decided  the  dispute  between  the  brothers  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus  in  &Tour  of  the  latter, 
and  had  also  induced  king  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jenb 
salem  and  to  proceed  homeward,  in  doing  which  he  sua 
tdned  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Aristobulus.  But,  when 
Pompeius  arrived  in  Syria,  he  cancelled  the  orders  of  his 
subordinates  and  directed  the  Jews  to  resume  their  old  con^ 
stitution  of  high  priests,  as  the  senate  had  recognized  it 
about  593  (iii.  82),  aud  to  renounce  along  with 
the  hereditary  principality  itself  all  Uie  con- 
quests made  by  the  Hasmonaean  princes.  It  was  the  Phari- 
sees, who  had  sent  an  embassy  of  two  hundred  of  their 
most  eminent  men  to  the  Roman  general  and  procured  from 
him  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom ;  not  to  the  advantage 
of  their  own  nation,  but  doubtless  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
who  from  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  but  here  revert 
to  the  old  rights  of  the  Seleucids,  and  could  not  tolerate  a 
conquering  power  like  that  of  Jannaeus  within  the  limits 
of  their  empire.  Aristobulus  was  uncertain  whether  it  was 
better  patiently  to  acquiesce  in  his  inevitable  doom  or  to 
meet  his  fate  with  arms  in  hand ;  at  one  time  he  seemM  on 
the  point  of  submitting  to  Pompeius,  at  another  he  seemed 
as  though  *he  would  summon  the  national  party  among  the 
Jews  to  a  struggle  with  the  Romans.  When  at  length, 
with  the  legions  already  at  the  gates,  he  yielded  to  the 
enemy,  the  more  resolute  or  more  fanatical  portion  of  hip 
army  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  a  king  who  was 
not  free.     The  capital  submitted ;   the  steep  temple-rock 
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was  defended  by  thnt  fanatical  hand  for  three  months  with 
an  obstiDacj  ready  to  brave  death,  till  at  last  the  besiegert 
efibcted  an  eDtrance  while  the  besieged  were  resting  on  the 
sabbath,  poaseaaed  themselves  of  the  sanctuary,  and  handed 
OTer  the  authora  of  that  desperate  resistance,  so  far  as  they 
hud  not  fidlen  unier  the  sword  of  the  Homans,  to  the  aiea 
of  the  lictora.  Thus  ended  the  last  resistance  of  the  teni 
toriea  newly  annexed  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  work  begun  by  Lucullus  had  been  completed  by 
ThtiMv  Pompeius;  the  hitherto  formerly  independent 
Jj>j*jj^  states  of  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  Syria  were 
BoHunHia      united  with  the  Roman  state;  the  exchange — 

which  had  been  recognized  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  \b  necessary — of  the  feeble  system  of  a  protecto- 
rate for  that  of  direct  sovereignty  over  the  more  important 
dependent  territories  (iii.  36),  had  at  length  been  realized, 
aa  soon  aa  the  senate  had  been  overthrown  and  the  Grao* 
chan  party  had  come  to  the  helm.  Rome  had  obtained  in 
the  East  new  frontiers,  new  neighbours,  new  friendly  and 
hoatile  relations.  There  were  now  added  to  the  indirect 
tenitoiies  of  Rome  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  and  the  prin- 
cipalitiea  of  the  Caucasus,  and  also  the  kingdom  on  the 
Qmmerian  Bosporus,  the  small  remnant  of  the  extensive 
oonqueats  of  Mithradates  Eupator,  now  a  client-state  of 
Rome  under  the  government  of  his  son  and  murderer  Phar- 
naoea ;  the  town  of  Phanagoria  alone,  whose  commandant 
Castor  had  given  the  signal  for  the  revolt,  was  on  that  ao> 
count  reoognixed  by  the  Romans  as  free  and  independent. 
No  like  successes  could  be  boasted  of  against  the  Naba 

taeans.  King  Aretas  had  indeed,  yielding  to  the 
vitatha  desire  of  the  Romans,  evacuated  Judaea;  but 
™  Damascus  was  still  in  his  hands,  and  the  Naba« 
taean  land  had  not  yet  been  trodden  by  any  Roman,  soldier. 
To  subdue  that  r^on  or  at  least  to  show  to  their  new 
neighbouni  in  Arabia  that  the  Roman  eagles  were  now 
dominant  on  the  Orontes  and  on  the  Jordan,  and  that  the 
time  had  gone  by  when  any  one  was  free  to  levy  contribu* 
ttcms  in  the  Syrian  provinces  as  a  domain  without  a  master, 
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Pompeius  began  in  691  an  expedition  against 

Petra :  but  detained  by  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
which  broke  out  during  this  expedition,  he  was  not  reluctant 
to  leave  to  his  successor  Marcus  Scaurus  the  carrying  out 
of  the  difficult  enterprise  against  the  Nabataean  city  situ 
ated  ivt  off  amidst  the  desert*  In  reality  Scaurus  also 
toon  fi)und  himself  compelled  to  return  without  having  ao> 
oomplished  his  object.  He  had  to  content  himself  with 
making  war  on  the  Nabataeans  in  the  deserts  on  the  leA 
bank  of  the  Jordan,  where  he  could  lean  for  support  on  the 
Jews ;  and  he  gained  but  v&ry  trifling  successes.  Ultimate- 
ly the  dexterous  Jewish  minister  Antipater  from  Idumaea 
persuaded  A  rotas  to  purchase  a  guarantee  for  all  his  pos- 
c^essions,  Damascus  incluoed,  from  the  Roman  governor  for 
a  sum  of  money  ;  and  this  is  the  peace  celebrated  on  the 
coins  of  Scaurus,  where  king  Aretas  appears — leading  his 
camel — ^as  a  suppliant  offering  the  olive  branch  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Far  more  important  than  these  new  relations  of  tho 

Romans  to  the  Armenians,  Iberians,  Bosporans, 
with^e^        and  Nabataeans  was  the  proximity  into  which 

through  the  occupation  of  Syria  they  were 
brought  with  the  Parthian  state.  Complaisant  as  had  been 
the  demeanour  of  Roman  diplomacy  towards  Phraates  while 
the  Pontic  and  Armenian  states  still  subsisted,  willingly  as 
both  Luculius  and  Pompeius  had  then  conceded  to  him  the 
possession  of  the  regions  beyond  the  Euphrates  (p.  88, 147), 
the  new  neighbour  now  sternly  took  up  his  position  by  the 
side  of  the  Arsacids ;  and  Phraates,  if  the  royal  art  of  for- 

*  Oro»us  indeed  (vi.  6)  and  Dio  (xxxvii  16),  both  of  them  doubc> 
•eBS  fui  lowing  Livj,  make  Pompeius  get  to  Petra  and  occupy  the  city 
>r  even  r^ch  the  Red  Sea ;  but  that  he,  on  the  contrary,  soon  after 
receiving  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mithradates,  wbioh  came  to  liim  on 
bis  march  towards  Jerusalem,  returned  from  Syria  to  Pontos,  la  stated 
by  Plutarch  (Pomp,  41,  42)  and  is  confirmed  by  Florus  (L  39)  and  Jo* 
lephua  (xiT.  3,  3,  4).  The  figuring  of  king  Aretas  in  the  bullciinf 
among  those  conquered  by  Pompeius  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  (hat  it  was  Pomftcius  who  occasioned  his  withdrawal  fma 
/enualem. 
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getting  his  own  faults  allowed  him,  might  \\vll  rocMill  u<>w 
the  warning  words  of  Mithradates  that  the  Parthian  by  his 
Alliance  with  the  Occidentals  against  the  kingdoms  of  kiii* 
dred  race  paved  the  way  first  for  their  destruction  and  then 
for  his  own.  Romans  and  Parthiaus  in  league  had  brcugof 
Armenia  to  ruin ;  when  it  was  overthrown,  Home  true  t* 
her  old  |>olicy  now  reversed  the  parts  and  £ivoured  the 
humbled  foe  at  the  expense  of  the  powerful  ally.  Th6 
lingular  preference,  which  the  father  Tigranes  experienced 
firom  Pompeius  as  contrasted  with  his  son  the  ally  and  son 
in-law  of  the  Parthian  king,  was  already  part  of  this  policy  ; 
it  was  a  direct  ofience,  when  soon  afterwards  by  the  orders 
of  Pompeius  the  younger  Tigranes  and  his  family  were  ar- 
rested and  were  not  released  even  on  Phraates  interceding 
witii  the  friendly  general  for  his  daughter  and  his  son-in- 
law.  But  Pompeius  paused  not  here.  The  province  of 
Corduene^  to  which  both  Phraates  and  Tigranes  laid  claim, 
was  at  the  command  of  Pompeius  occupied  by  Roman 
troops  for  the  latter,  and  the  Parthians  who  were  found  in 
possession  were  driven  beyond  the  frontier  and  pursued 
even  as  far  as  Arbela  in  Adiabene,  without  the  government 
of  Ctesiphon  having  even  been  previously  heard 
(689).  Far  the  most  suspicious  circumstance 
however  was,  that  the  Romans  seemed  not  at  all  inclined 
to  respect  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  fixed  by  treaty. 
On  several  occasions  Roman  divisions  destined  from  Ar- 
menia for  Syria  marched  across  Mesopotamia;  the  Arab 
emir  Abgarus  of  Osroene  was  received  under  singularly 
frvourable  conditions  into  Roman  protection ;  nay^  Oruroa, 
sitnated  in  upper  Mesopotamia  somewhere  between  Nisibis 
and  the  Tigris  220  miles  eastward  frc^m  the  Ck>minagenian 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  was  designated  as  th(»  eastern 
limit  of  the  Roman  dominion — apparently  their  indirect 
dominion,  inasmuch  as  the  larger  and  more  fertile  northern 
half  of  Mesopotamia  had  been  assigned  by  the  Romans  in 
like  manner  with  Corduene  to  the  Armenian  empire.  The 
boundary  between  Romans  and  Parthians  tbus  became  th^i 
groat  Syro-Mesopotamian  desert  instead  of  the  Euphrates  ' 
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and  ;his  too  seemed  only  provisional.  To  the  Parthiaa 
en^  )ys,  ^vho  came  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the  agro^ 
ments — ^which  certainly,  as  it  would  seem,  were  only  con- 
cluded orally — respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary,  Pom- 
pel  us  gave  the  ambiguous  reply  that  the  territory  of  Romr 
extended  as  far  as  her  rights.  The  remarkable  intercourse 
between  the  Roman  commander-in-chief  and  the  Parthian 
•atraps  of  the  region  of  Media  and  even  of  the  distant 
province  Elymais  (between  Susiana,  Idedia,  and  Persia,  in 
the  modern  Luristan)  seemed  a  commentary  on  this  speech.^ 
The  viceroys  of  this  latter  mountainous,  warlike,  and  r6> 
mote  land  had  always  exerted  themselves  to  acquire  a 
position  independent  of  the  great  king ;  it  was  the  more 
offensive  and  menacing  to  the  Parthian  government,  when 
Pompeius  accepted  the  proffered  homage  of  this  dynast. 
Not  less  significant  was  the  fact  that  the  title  of  "  king  of 
kings,"  which  had  been  hitherto  conceded  to  the  Parthian 
king  by  the  Romans  in  official  intei-course,  was  now  all  at 
once  exchanged  by  them  for  the  simple  title  of  king.  This 
was  even  more  a  threat  than  a  violation  of  etiquette.  Since 
Rome  had  entered  on  the  heritage  of  the  Seleucids,  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  the  Romans  had  a  mind  to  revert  at  a  con- 
venient moment  to  those  old  times  when  all  Iran  and  Turan 
were  ruled  from  Antioch,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  Parthian 

*  This  view  rests  on  the  narrative  of  Plutarch  (Pomp.  86)  which 
is  supported  bj  Strabo^s  (xvi.  744)  description  of  the  position  of  the 
Batrao  of  El3rmais.  It  is  an  embellishment  of  the  matter,  when  in  the 
lists  of  the  countries  and  kings  conquered  by  Pompeius  Media  and  its 
king  Darius  are  enumerated  (Dtodorus  Fr,  Vat,  p.  140 ;  Appian,  Afithr. 
117) ;  and  from  this  there  has  been  further  concocted  the  war  of  Pom- 
peius with  the  Modes  (Yell.  ii.  40 ;  Appian,  Mithr,  106,  114)  and  i}iei) 
even  jus  expedition  to  Ecbatana  (Oros.  vi.  5).  A  confusion  with  the 
fabulois  town  of  the  same  name  on  Carmel  has  hardly  taken  place 
hi  ro ;  it  is  simply  that  intolerable  exaggeration — apparently  originating 
In  the  giandiloquent  and  designedly  ambiguous  bulletins  of  Pompciui 
•—which  has  conTerted  his  razzia  against  the  Oaetulians  (iiL  862)  intf 
a  march  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (Plut.  Pomp,  88),  his  abortive  ex- 
pedition against  the  Nabataeans  into  a  conquest  of  the  city  of  Petra 
and  his  award  as  to  the  l>oundaries  of  Armenia  into  a  fixing  of  tli« 
boundary,  of  the  Roman  empire  beyond  Nisibis. 
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empire  but  merely  a  Parlhian  satra])y.  The  court  cf  Ctes» 
phon  would  thus  have  had  reason  enough  for  going  to  war 
with  Rome ;  it  seemed  the  prelude  to  its  doing  so,  when  In 
000  it  declared  war  on  Armenia  on  account  of 
the  question  of  the  frontier.  But  Phraates  had 
gwt  the  courage  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Ro 
niaiis  at  a  time  when  the  dreaded  general  with  his  strong 
•niiy  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Parthian  empiie.  When 
PmDp«ius  sent  commissioners  to  settle  amicably  the  dis- 
{Nite  between  Parthia  and  Armenia,  Phraates  yielded  to 
the  Soman  mediation  forced  upon  him  and  acquiesced  in 
their  award,  which  assigned  to  the  Armenians  Corduene 
and  northern  Mesopotamia.  Soon  afterwards  his  daughter 
with  her  son  and  her  husband  graced  the  triumph  of  the 
Roman  general.  Even  the  Parthians  trembled  before  the 
superior  power  of  Rome ;  and,  if  they  had  not,  like  the 
inhabitants  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  succumbed  to  the 
Roman  arms,  the  reason  seemed  only  to  be  that  they  had 
not  ventured  to  stand  the  conflict. 

There  still  devolved^  on  the  general  the  duty  of  regu- 
OmniM.  lating  the  internal  relations  of  the  newly-acquired 
HoAoitb*  provinces  and  of  removing  as  far  as  possible  the 
traces  of  a  thirteen  years'  desolating  war.  The 
work  of  organization  begun  in  Asia  Minor  by  LucuUus 
and  the  commission  associated  with  him,  and  in  Crete  by 
Metellus,  received  its  conclusion  from  Pompeius.  The 
former  province  of  Asia,  which  embraced  Mysia,  Lydia, 
Phrygia,  Oaria,  and  Lycia,  was  converced  from  a  frontier 
province  into  a  central  one.  The  newly-erected  provinces 
were,  that  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  which  was  formed  out 
of  the  whole  former  kingdom  of  Nicomedes  and  the  west* 
em  half  of  the  former  Pontic  state  as  far  as  and  beyond 
the  Halys ;  that  of  Cilicia,  which  indeed  was  older,  but  was 
DOW  for  the  first  time  enlarged  and  organized  in  a  manner 
befitting  its  name,  and  comprehended  also  Parophylia  and 
Isauria ;  that  of  Syria,  and  that  of  Crete.  Much  was  nc 
doubt  wanting  to  render  that  mass  of  oountrios  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  the  territorial  possession  of  Rome  iff 
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the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  The  form  and  order  of  th< 
government  remained  substantially  as  they  were ;  only  thf 
Roman  community  came  in  place  of  the  former  monarchs. 
Those  Asiatic  provinces  consisted  as  formerly  of  a  motley 
mixture  of  domanial  possessions,  civic  territories  de  facie 
or  de  jure  autonomous,  lordships  pertaining  to  princes  and 
priests,  and  kingdoms,  all  of  which  were  as  regards  internal 
administration  more  or  less  lefl  to  themselves,  and  in  otliei 
respects  were  dependent,  sometimes  in  milder  sometimes 
in  stricter  form,  on  the  Roman  government  and  its  procon 
suls  very  much  as  formerly  on  the  great  king  and  his  sa- 
traps. 

The  first  place,  in  rank  at  least,  among  the  dependent 

dynasts  was  held  by  the  king  of  Cappadoola, 
kings.  whose  territory  Lucullus  had  already  enlarged 

'^  **  by  investing  him  with  the  province  of  Melitene 
(about  Malatia)  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  and  to  whom  Pom* 
peius  farther  granted  on  the  western  frontier  some  districts 
taken  off  Cilicia  from  Castabala  as  &r  as  Derbe  near  loo- 
nium,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  province  of  Sophene 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  opposite  Meli- 
tene and  at  first  destined  for  the  Armenian  prince  Tigranes ; 
so  that  the  most  important  passage  of  the  Euphrates  thus 
came  wholly  into  the  power  of  the  Cappadocian  prince. 

The  small  province  of  Commagene  between 
^^l^^"^         Syria  and  Cappadocia  with  its  capital  Samosata 

(Samsat)  remained  a  dependent  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  the  already  named  Seleucid  Antiochus ;  *  to  him 
too  were  assigned  the  important  fortress  of  Seleucia  (near 
Biradjik)  commanding  the  more  southern  passage  of  ihe 
Euphrates,  and  the  adjoining  tracts  on  the  lefl  bank  of  that 
river  ;  and  thus  care  was  taken  that  the  two  chief  passages 

*  The  irir  which  this  Antiochos  is  alleged  to  have  waged  with  Fom- 
peiuB  (Appian,  Mtthr,  106,  117)  is  not  very  cooBisteot  with  the  treaty 
which  he  concluded  with  Lucullus  (Dio.  xxxvi.  4),  and  his  undisturbed 
eont!nuanoe  in  his  sovereignty ;  probably  it  was  concocted  amply  frov 
the  oircumstance,  that  Antiochus  of  Conunagene  figured  am'yng  tl*« 
kings  subdued  by  Pompeius. 
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of  the  Euphrates  with  a  0()rrcsp(>n<ling  territory  on  th« 
eastern  bank  were  left  in  the  hands  of  two  dynasts  wholly 
dependent  on  Rome.  Alongside  of  the  kings  of  Cappado 
cia  and  Ck>ron)ageney  and  in  real  power  fur  superior  to  them, 
the  new  king  Deiotarus  ruled  in  Asia  Minoi< 
One  of  the  tetrardis  of  the  Celtic  stock  of  th€ 
Tolistobogi  settled  round  Pessinus,  and  summoned  by  Li^ 
oullos  and  Pompeius  to  render  military  service  with  the 
other  unall  Roman  clients,  Deiotarus  had  in  these  cam- 
paigns so  brilliantly  proved  his  trustworthiness  and  his 
energy  as  contrasted  with  all  the  indolent  Orientals  that 
the  Roman  generals  conferred  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his 
Galatian  heritage  and  his  possessions  in  the  rich  country 
between  Amisus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  former  Pontic  empire  with  the  maritime  towns 
of  Phamada  and  Trapezus  and  the  Pontic  Armenia  as  far 
as  the  Colchian  and  Great- Armenian  frontier,  to  form  the 
kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia.  Soon  afterwards  he  increased 
his  already  considerable  territory  by  the  country  of  the 
Celtic  Trocmi,  whose  tetrarch  he  dispossessed.  Thus  the 
petty  feudatory  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  dynasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  might  be  entrusted  the  guardian- 
ship of  an  important  part  of  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Vassals  of  lesser  importance  were,  the  other  numerous 
Gralatian  tetrarchs,  one  of  whom,  Bogodiataius 
prince  of  the  Trocmi,  was  on  account  of  his 
tried  valour  in  the  Mithradatic  war  presented 
by  Pompeius  with  the  formerly  Pontic  frontier-town  of 
Ifithradatium  ;  Attalus  prince  of  Paphlagonia,  who  traced 
back  his  lineage  to  the  old  ruling  house  of  the  Pylaemen) 
dae ;  Aristarchus  and  other  petty  lords  in  the  Colchian  tcr* 
nU>ry ;  Taroondimotus  who  ruled  in  eastern  Cilicia  in  the 
mountain- valleys  of  the  Amanus ;  Ptolemaeus  son  of  Men* 
naeus  who  continued  to  rule  in  Chalcis  on  the  Libanus; 
Aretas  king  of  the  Nabataeans  as  lord  of  Damascus ;  last 
ly«  the  Arabic  emirs  in  the  countries  on  either  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  Abgarus  in  Osroene,  whom  the  Romans  endeay* 
oured  in  every  way  to  draw  over  to  their  interest  with  thf 
Vor.  IV.— 8* 
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w\e\9  of  using  him  as  an  advanced  post  against  the  Pnrthb 
ans,  Sampsiceramus  in  Hemesa,  Alchaudonius  the  Bham* 
baean,  and  another  emir  in  Bostra. 

To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  spiritual  lords  who  in  th€ 
East  frequently  ruled  over  land  and  people  likt 
P^JJJJ^  secular  dynasts,  and  whose  authority  firmly  es- 

tablished in  that  native  home  of  fanaticism  th« 
Romans  prudently  refrained  from  disturbing,  as  they  re- 
frained from  even  robbing  the  temples  of  their  treasures : 
the  high  priest  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  in  Pessinus ;  the 
two  high  priests  of  the  goddess  Ma  in  the  Cappadocian 
Comana  (on  the  upper  Sarus)  and  in  the  Pontic  city  of  the 
same  name  (Gumenek  near  Tocat),  both  lords  who  were  in 
their  countries  inferior  only  to  the  king  in  power,  and  each 
of  whom  even  at  a  much  later  period  possessed  extensive 
estates  with  special  jurisdiction  and  about  six  thousand 
slaves— Archelaus,  son  of  the  general  of  that  name  who 
passed  over  from  Mithradates  to  the  Romans,  was  invested 
by  Pompeius  with  the  Pontic  high  priesthood ;  the  high 
priest  of  the  Venasian  Zeus  in  the  Gippadocian  district  of 
Morimene,  whose  revenues  amounted  annually  to  £3,600 
(15  talents) ;  the  " arch-priest  and  ruler"  of  that  territory 
in  Cilicia  Trachea,  where  Teucer  the  son  of  Ajax  had  found- 
ed a  temple  to  Zeus,  over  which  his  descendants  presided 
by  virtue  of  hereditary  right ;  the  "  arch-priest  and  ruler 
of  the  people  "  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  Pompeius,  after  hav- 
ing razed  the  walls  of  the  capital  and  the  royal  treasuries 
and  strongholds  in  the  land,  gave  back  the  presidency  o. 
the  nation  with  a  serious  admonition  to  keep  the  peace  anc 
no  longer  to  aim  at  conquests. 

Alorgside  of  these  secular  and  spiritual  potentates  sto<»d 
the  urban  communities.  These  were  partly  as- 
Sqnjtjfy'  sociated  into  larger  unions  which  rejoiced  in  a 
comparative  independence,  such  as  in  particular 
the  league  of  the  twenty-three  Ly  cian  cities,  which  was  wel? 
organized  and  constantly  kept  aloof  from  participation  in 
the  disorders  of  piracy ;  where^is  the  numerous  detached 
communities^  even  if  they  had  their  self-government  so 
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cured  by  charter,  were  in  practice  wholly  tii-'peiidont  <.»n  th( 
Roman  governors. 

Tlie  Bomans  failed  not  to  sec  that  with  the  task  of  rep 
gj^^^i^.  ^  resenting  Hellenism  and  protecting  and  extend 
g*gj™  ing  the  domain  of  Alexander  in  the  East  therf 
devolved  on  them  the  primary  duty  cf  elevating 
die  urban  system  ;  for,  while  cities  are  everywhere  the  pil 
lars  of  dvilization,  the  antagonism  between  Orienuis  and 
Ooddentals  was  most  distinctly  embodied  in  the  contrast 
between  the  Oriental,  military-despotic,  feudal  hierarchy 
and  the  Helleno-Italian  urban  commonwealth  prosecuting 
trade  and  commerce.  Lucullus  and  Pompeius,  however 
little  they  in  other  respects  aimed  at  the  reduction  of  things 
to  one  level  in  the  East,  and  however  much  the  latter  was 
disposed  in  questions  of  detail  to  censure  and  alter  the 
arrangements  of  his  predecessor,  were  yet  completely 
sgreed  in  the  principle  of  promoting  as  far  as  they  could 
an  urban  life  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Cyzicus,  on  whose 
vigorous  resistance  the  first  violence  of  the  last  war  had 
spent  itself,  received  from  Lucullus  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  its  domain.  The  Pontic  Heraclea,  energetically  as 
it  had  resisted  the  Romans,  yet  recovered  ite  territory  and 
its  harbours ;  and  the  barbarous  fury  of  (]k>tta  against  the 
unhappy  city  met  with  the  sharpest  censure  in  the  senate. 
LuciUlus  had  deeply  and  sincerely  regretted  that  fate  had 
refused  him  the  happiness  of  rescuing  Sinope  and  Amisus 
firom  devastation  by  the  Pontic  soldiery  and  his  own  :  he 
did  at  least  what  he  could  to  restore  them,  extended  consid- 
erably their  territories,  peopled  them  nfrcsh — partly  with 
the  old  inhabitants,  who  at  his  invitation  returQ/^^  'n  troo[»s 
to  their  beloved  homes,  partly  with  new  settlers  of  He!- 
lenio  descent — and  provided  for  the  reconstri'otion  of  the 
kaildings  destroyed.  Pompeiua  acted  in  the  same  spirit 
and  on  a  greater  scale.  Even  afler  the  subjugation  of  the 
pirates  he  had,' instead  of  following  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors and  crucifying  his  prisoners,  whose  number  ex 
eeeded  20,000,  settled  them  partly  in  the  desolated  cities 
of  the  Plain  Cilicia,  such  as  Mall  us,  Adana,  Fpiphaneia 
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and  especially  in  Soli,  which  thenceforth  bore  the  name  of 
Pompeius'  city  (Pompeiupolis),  partly  at  Dyme  in  Achai% 
and  even  at  Tarentum.  This  colonizing  by  means  of 
pirates  met  with  manifold  censure,*  as  it  seemed  in  somi 
measure  to  set  a  premium  on  crime;  in  reality  it  WM 
politically  and  morally  justifiable,  for,  as  things  then  stood^ 
piracy  was  something  diFerent  from  robbery  an<l  the  pri«* 
oners  might  fairly  be  treated  according  to  martial  law. 

But  Pompeius  made  it  his  business  above  all  to  pro- 
mote urban  life  in  the  new  Roman  provinces.  We  have 
already  observed  how  poorly  provided  with  towns  the  Pon« 
tic  empire  was  (iii.  338)  ;  most  districts  of  Cappadocia 
even  a  century  after  this  had  no  towns,  but  merely  moun^ 
tain  fortresses  as  a  refuge  for  the  agricultural  population  in 
war ;  the  whole  cast  of  Asia  Minor,  apart  from  the  sparse 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts,  must  have  been  at  this  time 
in  a  similar  plight.  The  number  of  towns  newly  estab 
lished  by  Pompeius  in  these  provinces  is,  including  the 
Cilician  settlements,  stated  at  thirty-nine,  several  of  which 
attained  great  prosperity.  The  most  notable  of  these 
townships  in  the  former  kingdom  x)f  Pontus  were  Nicopa 
lis,  the  "city  of  victory,"  founded  on  the  spot  where 
Mithradates  sustained  the  last  decisive  defeat  (p.  150) — the 
fairest  memorial  of  a  general  rich  in  similar  trophies ;  Me- 
galopolis, named  from  Pompeius'  surname,  on  the  frontier 
of  Cappadocia  and  Lesser  Armenia,  the  subsequent  Sebas- 
teia  (now  Siwas)  ;  Ziela,  where  the  Romans  fought  the  un- 
fortunate battle  (p.  93),  a  place  which  had  arisen  round  the 
temple  of  Anaitis  there  and  hitherto  had  belonged  to  its 
high  priest,  and  to  which  Pompeius  now  gave  the  form  and 
privileges  of  a  city  ;  Diospolis^  formerly  Cabira,  afterwards 
Noocaesarea  (Niksar),  likewise  one  of  the  battle-fields  of 
the  late  war;  Magnopolis  or  Pompeiupolis,  the  restored 

*  To  this  CHo3ro*8  reproach  probably  points  (De  OfL  ill  12,  49)  t 
li^rataB  xinrnfunn  hahemut^  tocios  veetigaieB  ;  in  so  far,  namely,  as  ihoec 
piraUMtolonien  probably  had  the  priyilege  of  immunity  conferred  ok 
them  by  Pompeius,  while,  as  is  well  known,  the  proTiocial  communitMi 
dependent  on  Rome  were  in  general  liable  to  taxation. 
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Eupatoria  at  the  conlliioiice  of  the  L}'cus  and  the  Iris,  oi  igi* 
nallj  built  by  MithraJates,  but  again  destroyed  by  him  on 
Moount  of  its  defection  to  the  Romans  (p.  146) ;  Neapolis, 
ibnnerly  Phazemon,  between  Amasia  and  the  Ilalya.  Most 
of  the  toiins  thus  established  were  formed  not  by  bringing 
eoloiiiats  from  a  distance,  but  by  the  suppression  of  villagea 
and  the  collection  of  their  inhabitants  within  the  new  rin^ 
wall ;  in  Nicopolis  Pompeius  settled  the  invalids  and  veter 
ana  of  his  army,  who  preferred  to  establish  a  home  for 
themaelyes  there  at  once  rather  than  afterwards  in  Italy. 
But  In  other  places  also  there  arose  at  the  beck  of  the  ro- 
gent  new  centres  of  Hellenic  civilization.  In  Paphlagonia 
a  third  Pompeiupolis  marked  the  spot  where  the  army  of 
Mithradates  in  666  achieved  the  great  victory 
over  the  Bithynians  (iii.  353).  In  Cappadocia, 
which  perhaps  had  suffered  more  than  any  other  province 
by  the  war,  the  royal  residence  Mazaca  (afterwards  Caesa- 
rea^  now  Kaisarieh)  and  seven  other  townships  were  re- 
stored by  Pompeius  and  received  urban  institutions.  In 
Glicia  and  Coelesyria  there  were  enumerated  twenty  cities 
laid  out  by  Pompeius.  In  the  districts  ceded  by  the  Jews, 
Gadara  in  the  Decapolis  rose  from  its  ruins  at  the  com- 
mand of  Pompeius,  and  the  city  of  Seleucia  was  founded. 
By  &r  the  greater  portion  of  the  domain  land  at  his  dis- 
posal on  the  Asiatic  continent  must  have  been  applied  by 
Pompeius  for  his  new  {settlements ;  whereas  in  Crete,  about 
which  Pompeius  troubled  himself  little  or  not  at  all,  the 
'^man  domanial  possessions  seemed  to  have  continued  tol- 
erably extensive. . 

Pompeius  was  no  less  intent  on  regulating  and  elevating 
the  existing  communities  than  on  founding  new  ones.  The 
abuses  and  usurpations  which  prevailed  were  reformed  as 
&r  as  lay  in  his  power ;  copious  ordinances  drawn  up  care- 
fully with  reference  to  the  different  provinces  regulfited  the 
municipal  system  in  detail.  A  number  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  had  fresh  privileges  conferred  on  them. 
Autonomy  was  bestowed  on  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  thi 
most  important  city  of  Roman  Asia  aud  l  t  1  ttle  inferui? 
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to  the  Egyptian  Alexandria  and  to  the  Bagdad  ./  antiquity; 
the  city  of  Seleueia  in  the  Parthian  empire ;  as  also  on  th# 
neighbour  of  Antioch,  the  Pierian  Seleueia,  which  was  thuf 
rewarded  for  its  courageous  resistance  to  Tigranes ;  on  Gbza 
and  generally  on  all  the  towns  liberated  from  the  Jewisii 
rule;  on  Mytilene  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor;  and  on 
Phanagoria  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  was  completed  the  structure  of  the  Roman  state 

in  Asia,  which  with  its  feudatory  kings  and  ya6- 
^JJJJJ***       sals,  its  sacerdotal  princes,  and  its  series  of  free 

and  half-free  cities  puts  us  vividly  in  mind  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation.  It  was  no 
miraculous  work,  either  as  respects  the  difficulties  over^ 
come  or  as  respects  the  result  obtained ;  nor  was  it  ren- 
dered such  by  all  the  high-sounding  words  which  the  Ro- 
man world  of  quality  lavished  in  favour  of  Lucullus  and 
the  artless  multitude  in  praise  of  Pompeius.  Pompeius  in 
particular  consented  to  be  praised,  and  praised  himself  m 
such  a  fashion  that  people  might  almost  have  reckoned  him 
still  more  weak-minded  than  he  really  was.  His  triumphal 
inscriptions  enumerated  twelve  millions  of  people  as  sab- 
jugated  and  1,588  cities  and  strongholds  as  conquered — it 
seemed  as  if  quantity  was  to  make  up  for  quality — and 
made  the  circle  of  his  victories  extend  from  the  Maeotio 
Sea  to  the  Caspian  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Red  Sea, 
when  his  eyes  had  never  seen  any  one  of- the  three;  nay 
ferther,  if  he  did  not  exactly  say  so,  he  at  any  rate  induced 
the  public  to  suppose  that  the  annexation  of  Syria,  which 
in  truth  was  no  heroic  deed,  had  added  the  whole  East  as 
far  as  Bactria  and  India  to  the  Roman  empire — so  dim  was 
the  distance  amidst  which  according  to  his  statements  the 
boundary  line  of  his  eastern  conquests  was  lost.  The 
democratic  servilitv,  which  has  at  all  times  rivall  d  that  of 
oourts,  rtsadily  entered  into  these  insipid  extravagances.  It 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  pompous  triumphal  procession, 
whick  moved  through  the  streets  of  Rome  on  the  28th  an<f 

29th  Sept  693— the  forty^ixth  birthday  of  Pom- 

peius  the  Great — adorned,  to  say  nothing  of 
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jewels  of  all  sorts,  by  the  crown  insignia  of  Milliradatea 
And  by  the  children  of  the  three  mightiest  kings  of  Asia, 
MithradateSy  Hgranes,  and  Phraates  ;  it  rewarded  its  gene> 
rai,  who  had  conquered  twenty-two  kings,  with  regal  hon 
ours  and  bestowed  on  him  the  golden  chaplet  and  the  ii^ 
flgnia  of  the  magistracy  for  life.  The  coins  struck  in  his 
honour  ozhibit  the  globe  itself  placed  amidst  tlie  triple 
laurels  brought  home  from  the  three  continents,  and  sur* 
BKmnted  by  the  golden  chaplet  conferred  by  the  burgesses 
on  the  man  who  had  triumphed  over  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Asia.  It  need  excite  no  surprise,  if  in  presence  of  such 
childish  acts  of  homage  voices  were  heard  of  an  opposite 
import.  Among  the  Roman  world  of  quality  it  was  cur- 
rently affirmed  that  the  true  merit  of  having  subdued  ihe 
Etot  belonged  to  Lucullus,  and  that  Pompeius  had  only 
gone  thither  to  supplant  Lucullus  and  to  plait  the  laurels 
which  another  hand  had  plucked  around  his  own  brow. 
Both  statements  were  totally  erroneous :  it  was  not  Pom- 
peius but  Glabrio  that  was  sent  to  Asia  to  relieve  Lucullus, 
andy  bravely  as  Lucullus  had  fought,  it  was  a  fact  that, 
when  Pompeius  took  the  supreme  command,  the  Romans 
had  forfeited  all  their  earlier  successes  and  had  not  a  foot's 
breadth  of  Pontic  soil  in  their  possession.  More  pointed 
and  ^ective  was  the  ridicule  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  who  failed  not  to  nickname  the  mighty  conqueror 
of  the  globe  after  the  great  powers  which  he  had  conquered, 
and  saluted  him  now  as  '^  conqueror  of  Salem,"  now  as 
•*  emir  ^  (Araharehes),  now  as  the  Roman  Sampsiceramus. 

The  unprejudiced  judge  will  not  agree  either  with  those 
exaggerations  or  with  these  disparagements.  Lucullus  and 
Pompeius,  in  subduing  and  regulating  Asia,  showed  them* 
•dves  to  be^  not  heroes  and  state-creators,  but  sagacious 
and  energetic  commanders  and  governors.  As  general  Lu- 
wllus  displayed  no  common  talents  and  a  self-confidence 
IxM^ering  on  rashness,  while  Pompeius  displayed  military 
judgment  and  a  rare  self  restraint ;  for  hardly  has  any  gen- 
eral with  such  forces  and  a  position  so  wholly  free  evot 
acted  so  cautiously  as  Pomf)eius  in  the  East.     The  mosl 
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brilliant  undertakings,  as  it  were,  offered  themselves  to  Uoi 
on  all  sides ;  he  was  free  to  start  for  the  Cimmerian  Bg«» 
porus  and  for  the  Red  Sea ;  he  had  opportunity  of  declaim 
ing  war  against  the  Parthians ;  the  revolted  provinces  of 
Egypt  invited  him  to  dethrone  king  Ptolemy  who  was  ixA 
recognized  by  the  Romans,  and  to  carry  out  the  testament 
of  Alexander;  but  Pompeius  marched  neither  to  Panti^ 
capaeum  nor  to  Petra,  neither  to  Ctesiphon  nor  to  Alez« 
andria ;  throughout  he  plucked  only  those  fruits  which 
spontaneously  came  to  his  hand.  In  like  manner  he  fought 
all  his  battles  by  sea  and  land  with  a  crushing  superiority 
of  force.  Had  this  moderation  proceeded  from  the  strict 
observance  of  the  instructions  given  to  him,  as  Pompeius 
was  wont  to  profess,  or  even  from  a  perception  that  the 
conquests  of  Rome  must  somewhere  find  a  limit  and  that 
fresh  accessions  of  territory  were  not  advantageous  to  the 
state,  it  would  deserve  a  higher  praise  than  history  confers 
on  the  most  talented  officer ;  but  constituted  as  Pompeius 
was,  his  self-restraint  was  beyond  doubt  solely  the  result 
of  his  peculiar  want  of  decision  and  of  initiative— defects^ 
indeed,  which  were  in  his  case  far  more  useful  to  the  state 
than  the  opposite  excellences  of  his  predecessor.  Certainly 
very  grave  errors  were  perpetrated  both  by  Lucullus  and 
by  Pompeius.  Lucullus  reaped  their  fruits  himself,  when 
his  imprudent  conduct  wrested  from  him  all  the  results  of 
his  victories ;  Pompeius  left  it  to  his  successors  to  bejir  the 
consequences  of  his  false  policy  towards  the  Parthians.  He 
might  either  have  made  war  on  the  Parthians,  if  he  had  had 
the  courage  to  do  so,  or  have  maintained  peace  with  them 
»nd  recognized,  as  he  had  promised,  the  Euphrates  as  boiui* 
dary ;  he  was  too  timid  for  the  former  course,  too  vain  for 
the  latter,  and  so  he  resorted  to  the  silly  perfidy  of  render* 
ing  the  good  neighbourhood,  which  the  court  of  Ctesiphon 
desired  and  on  its  part  practised,  impossible  through  the 
most  unbounded  aggressions,  and  yet  allowing  the  eneir  v 
to  choose  of  themselves  the  time  for  rupture  and  retalia> 
tion«  As  administrator  of  Asia  Lucullus  acquired  a  more 
than  princely  wealth ;  and  Pompeius  also  receivetl  as  re 
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ward  for  its  orjianizatiori  large  smns  in  c-asli  aihl  .si ill  more 
eonsiderable  promissory  notes  from  the  king  of  Cappadociai 
from  the  rich  city  of  Antioch,  and  from  other  lords  and 
eommiiiiities*  But  such  exactions  had  become  almost  a  cu» 
tomary  tribute;  and  both  generals  showed  themselves  at 
loy  rate  to  be  not  altogether  venal  in  questions  of  greater 
importancey  but  if  possible  got  themselves  paid  by  the  party 
whoae  interests  coincided  with  those  of  Home.  Looking  to 
ihe  times,  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  characterizing  the 
administration  of  both  as  comparatively  commendable  and 
smducted  primarily  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  secondarily  in 
that  of  the  provincials. 

The  conversion  of  the  clients  into  subjects,  the  better 
regulation  of  the  eastern  frontier,  the  establishment  of  a 
single  and  strong  government,  were  full  of  blessing  for  the 
mlers  as  well  as  for  the  ruled.  The  financial  gain  acquired 
by  Rome  was  immense ;  the  new  property  tax,  which  with 
the  exception  of  some  specially  exempted  communities  all 
those  princes,  priests,  and  cities  had  to  pay  to  Rome,  raised 
the  Roman  state-revenues  almost  by  a  half  above  their 
former  amount  Asia  indeed  suffered  severely.  Pompeius 
brought  in  money  and  jewels  an  amount  of  £2,000,000 
(200,000,000  sesterces)  into  the  state-chest  and  distributed 
£8,900,000  (16,000  talents)  among  his  officers  and  soldiers ; 
if  we  add  to  this  the  considerable  sums  brought  home  by 
LuouUus,  the  non-official  exactions  of  the  Roman  army,  and 
the  amount  of  the  damage  done  by  the  war,  the  fmanciol 
exhaustion  of  the  land  may  be  readily  conceived.  The 
Roman  taxation  of  Asia  was  perhaps  in  itself  not  worse 
Ihan  that  of  its  earlier  rulers,  but  it  formed  a  heavier  bur^ 
d^n  on  the  land  in  so  far  as  the  toxe^  thencefoi«i  went  out 
cif  the  country  and  only  the  lesser  portion  of  the  proceeds 
was  again  expended  in  Asia ;  and  at  any  rate  it  was,  in  the 
old  as  well  as  the  newly-acquired  provinces,  based  <m  a 
systematio  plundering  of  the  provinces  for  the  benefit  of 
Rome.  But  the  responsibility  for  this  rests  far  less  on  the 
lenerals  personally  than  on  the  parties  at  home,  whom 
Ikese  had  to  consider ;  Lucullus  had  even  exer  ed  himself 
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energetically  1o  set  limits  to  the  usurious  dealings  of  tin 
Roman  capitalists  in  Asia,  and  this  essentially  contributed 
to  bring  about  his  fall.  How  much  both  men  earnestly 
sought  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  reduced  provinces, 
is  shown  by  their  action  in  cases  where  no  considerations 
of  party  policy  tied  tlieir  hands,  and  especially  in  tJieii 
care  for  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Although  for  centuries 
afterwards  many  an  Asiatic  village  lying  in  ruins  recalled 
the  times  of  the  great  war,  Sinope  might  well  begin  a  new 
era  with  the  date  of  its  restoration  by  LucuUus,  and  almoel 
all  the  more  considerable  inland  towns  of  the  Pontic  king- 
dom might  grntefully  honour  Pompeius  as  their  founder. 
The  organization  of  Roman  Asia  by  Lucullus  and  Pom* 
peius  may  with  all  its  undeniable  defects  be  described  as 
on  the  whole  judicious  and  praiseworthy ;  serious  as  were 
the  evils  that  might  still  adhere  to  it,  it  could  not  but  be 
welcome  to  the  sorely  tormented  Asiatics  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  came  attended  by  the  inward  and  outward 
peace,  the  absence  of  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  pain- 
fully felt. 

Peace  continued  substantially  in  the  East,  till  the  idea 
TheEaat  — merely  indicated  by  Pompeius  with  his  char- 
»flor  the         acteristic  timidity — of  joining  the  regions  east 

departure  _,  "^  jo  d 

of  Pom-  ward  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Roman  eiapiru 

was  taken  up  again  energetically  but  unsuccess- 
fully by  the  new  triumvirate  of  Roman  regents,  and  soon 
thereafter  the  civil  war  drew  the  eastern  provinces  as  well 
as  all  the  rest  into  its  fatal  vortex.  In  the  interval  the 
governors  of  Cilicia  had  to  fight  constantly  with  the  moun- 
tain-tribes of  the  Amanus  and  those  of  Syria  with  the  hordes 
of  the  desert,  and  in  the  latter  war  against  the  Bedouins 
more  especially  many  Roman  troops  were  destroyed ;  but 
these  movements  had  no  farther  significance.  More  re- 
markable was  the  obstinate  resistance,  which  the  tough 
Jewinh  nation  opposed  to  the  conquerors.  Alexander  son 
of  the  deposed  king  Aristobulus,  and  Aristobulus  himsel/ 
who  after  a  time  succeeded  in  escaping  from  captivity,  ez 
cited  during  thp  governorship  of  Aulus  Gabinius  (697-700) 


•^ 
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17-54  throe  dillerent  rcvolls  against  the  new  rulers,  to 

each  of  which  the  government  of  the  hi^h  priest 
Hyrcanu?  installed  by  Rome  impotently  succumbed.  It 
was  not  political  conviction,  but  the  invincible  repugnance 
of  the  Oriental  towards  the  unnatural  yoke,  wiiich  com* 
polled  them  to  kick  against  the  pricks ;  as  indeed  the  last 
md  most  dangerous  of  these  revolts,  for  which  the  with* 
drawal  of  the  Syrian  army  of  occupation  in  consequence 
of  the  E^ptian  crisis  furnished  the  immediate  impulse, 
began  with  the  murder  of  the  Romans  settled  in  Palestine. 
It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  able  governor  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  the  few  Romans,  who  had  escaped  the 
nme  &te  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
from  the  insurgents  who  kept  them  blockaded  there,  and 
in  overpowering  the  revolt  after  several  severely  contested 
battles  and  tedious  si^es.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
monarchy  of  the  high  priests  was  abolished  and  the  Jewish 
land  was  broken  up,  as  Macedonia  had  formerly  been,  into 
five  independent  districts  administered  by  governing  col- 
lies with  an  optimate  organization ;  Samaria  and  other 
places  razed  by  the  Jews  were  restored,  to  form  a  counter- 
poise to  Jerusalem ;  and  lastly  a  heavier  tribute  was  im- 
posed  on  the  Jews  than  on  the  other  Syrian  subjects  of 
Rome. 

It  still  remains  that  we  should  glance  at  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt  along  with  the  last  dependency  that 
iflBof  remained  to  it  of  the  extensive  conqucfits  of  the 

^^  Lagidae,  the  fair  island  of  Cyprus.     Egypt  was 

now  the  only  state  of  the  Hellenic  East  that  was  still  at 
least  nominally  independent ;  just  as  formerly,  when  the 
Persians  established  themselves  along  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Egypt  was  their  last  conquest,  so  uo^ 
the  mighty  conquerors  from  the  West  long  delayed  the  ai> 
tiexation  of  that  opulent  and  peculiar  country,  llie  reason 
lay,  as  was  already  indicated,  neither  in  any  fear  of  the 
resistance  of  Egypt  nor  in  the  want  of  a  fitting  occasion, 
Egypt  was  nearly  as  powerless  as  Syria,  and  had  already 
in  673  fallen  in  all  due  form  of  law  to  the  Roman  c  nimu 
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^  nity  (p.  65).   The  control  exercised  over  the  court 

of  Alexandria  by  the  royal  guard — which  ap- 
pointed and  deposed  ministers  and  occasionally  kir^s,  took 
for  itself  ivhat  it  pleased,  and,  if  it  was  refused  a  riae 
of  pay,  besieged  the  king  in  his  palace — ^was  by  no  moaiii 
liked  in  the  country  or  rather  in  the  capital  (for  the  ccun 
try  with  its  population  of  agricultural  slaves  was  hardly 
taken  into  account)  ;  and  at  least  a  party  there  wished  for 
the  annexation  of  Egypt  by  Rome,  and  even  took  steps  to 
procure  it.  But  the  less  the  kings  of  Egypt  could  think 
of  contending  in  arms  against  Rome,  the  more  energetio- 
ally  Egyptian  gold  resisted  the  Roman  plans  of  union ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  despotico-communistic  cen* 
tralization  of  the  Egyptian  finances  the  revenues  of  the 
court  of  Alexandria  were  still  nearly  equal  to  the  public 
income  of  Rome  even  nfler  its  augmentation  by  Pompeius. 
The  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  oligarchy,  which  was  chary 
of  allowing  any  individual  either  to  conquer  or  to  adminis- 
ter Egypt,  operated  in  the  same  direction.  So  the  de  facte 
rulers  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  were  enabled  by  bribing  the 
leading  men  in  the  senate  not  merely  to  respite  their  tot- 
tering crowns,  but  even  to  fortify  them  afresh  and^to  pur- 
chase from  the  senate  the  confirmation  of  their  royal  title. 
But  with  this  they  had  not  yet  obtained  their  object.  For- 
mal state-law  required  a  decree  of  the  Roman  burgesses ; 
until  this  was  issued,  the  Ptolemies  were  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  every  democratic  ruler,  and  they  had  thus  to 
commence  the  war&re  of  bribery  also  against  the  other 
Roman  party,  which  as  the  more  powerful  stipulated  for 
far  higher  prices. 

The  result  in  the  two  cases  was  different.    The  annoiap 
jj  tion  of  Cyprus  was  decreed  in  696  by  the  pei>» 

Cyprus  «B-  pie,  that  is,  by  the  leaders  of  the  democracy 
the  support  given  to  piracy  by  the  Cypriot* 
being  alleged  as  the  official  reason  why  that  course  sho  ild 
now  be  adopted.  Mart  us  Cato,  entrusted  by  his  opponenU 
with  the  execution  of  this  measure,  came  to  the  island  with* 
out  an  army  ;  but  he  had  no  need  of  one.     The  king  took 
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poison;  the  inhabitants  sul)initir(l  without  offering  n>ist^ 
im^  to  their  inevitable  fate,  and  were  plaeed  under  tiic 
governor  of  Cilicia.  The  ample  treasure  of  nearly  7,000 
talents  (£1,7^0,000),  which  the  equally  covetous  and  miser- 
ly king  oould  not  prevail  on  himself  to  apply  for  the  bribes 
requisite  to  save  his  crown,  fell  along  with  the  latter  to  the 
Romans,  and  filled  after  a  desirable  fashion  the  empty 
vanlts  of  their  treasury. 

On  the  other  hand  the  brother  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
pj^j^^  j^  succeeded  in  purchasing  his  recognition  by  de- 
J^^'J'  *^^®  ^^  ^^  people  from  the  new  masters  of 
KSTmelied  Rome  in  695 ;  the  purchase-money  is  said  to 
^  *^  have  amounted  to  6,000  talents  (£1,460,000). 
The  citizens  indeed,  long  exasperated  against 
their  good  flute-player  and  bad  ruler,  and  now  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  definitive  loss  of  Cyprus  and  the  pres- 
sure) of  the  taxes  which  were  raised  to  an  intolerable  degree 
in  consequence  of  the  transactions  with  the  Ro- 
mans (696),  chased  him  on  that  account  out  of 
the  country.  When  the  king  thereupon  applied,  as  if  oii 
account  of  his  eviction  from  the  estate  which  he  had  pur- 
chasedy  to  those  who  sold  it,  these  were  reasonable  enough 
to  see  that  it  was  their  duty  as  honest  men  of  business  lo 
get  back  his  kingdom  for  Ptolemaeus ;  only  the  parties 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the  important 
charge  of  occupying  Egypt  by  force  along  with  the  per- 
quisites thence  to  be  expected  should  be  assigned.  It  was 
only  when  the  triumvirate  was  confirmed  anew  at  the  con- 
ference of  Luca,  that  this  affair  was  also  arranged,  afler 
Ptolemaeus  had  agreed  to  a  further  payment  of  10,000 
talents  (£2,400,000) ;  the  governor  of  Syria,  Aulus  Gabi- 
nins,  now  obtaiued  orders  from  those  in  power  to  take  the 
nsoessary  sti3ps  immediately  for  restoring  the  king.  The 
eitiiens  of  Alexandria  had  meanwhile  placed  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Berenice  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  ejected 
king,  and  given  her  a  husband  in  the  person  of  one  of  th« 
ipiritual  princes  of  Roman  Asia,  Archelaus  the  high  priest 
of  Comaua  (p.   178),  who  possessed  ambition  enough  t<i 
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hazard  his  secure  and  respectable  position  in  the  bo5>c  of 
mounting  the  throne  of  the  Lagidae.  His  attempts  to  gain 
the  Roman  r^ents  to  his  interests  remained  without  su^ 
cess ;  but  he  did  not  recoil  before  the  idea  of  being  obliged 
to  maintain  his  new  kingdom  with  arms  in  hand  eves 
Against  the  Romans. 

Gabinius,  without  ostensible  powers  to  undertake  war 
j^^  against  Egypt  but  directed  to  do  so  by  the  re- 

hSk'w  g®°^>  made  a  pretext  out  of  the  alleged  sup- 

QabiiS^        port  of  piracy  by  the  Egyptians  and  the  build- 
ing of  a  fleet  by  Archelaus,  and  started  without 
M.  delay  for  the  Egyptian  frontier  (699).      The 

march  through  the  sandy  desert  between  Gaza 
and  Pelusium,  in  which  so  many  invasions  previously  di- 
rected against  Egypt  had  broken  down,  was  on  this  occa- 
sion successfully  accomplished — a  result  especially  due  to 
the  quick  and  skilful  leader  of  the  cavalry  Marcus  Anto- 
nius.  The  frontier  fortress  of  Pelusium  also  was  surren- 
dered without  resistance  by  the  Jewish  garrison  stationed 
there.  In  front  of  this  city  the  Romans  met  the  £^yp- 
tians,  defeated  them — on  which  occasion  Antonius  again 
distinguished  himself — and  arrived,  as  the  6rst  Roman 
army,  at  the  Nile,  Here  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  drawn  up  for  the  last  decisive  struggle ;  but  the 
Romans  once  more  conquered,  and  Archelaus  himself  with 
many  of  his  followers  perished  in  the  combat.  Immediate- 
ly an.er  this  battle  the  capital  surrendered,  and  therewith 
all  resistance  was  at  an  end.  The  unhappy  land  was  hand- 
ed over  to  its  legitimate  oppressor;  the  hanging  and  be- 
heading, with  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  chival* 
rous  Antonius,  Ptolemaeus  would  have  already  in  Pelusium 
begun  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment, now  took  its  course  unhindered,  and  first  c"  all  the 
innocent  daughter  was  sent  by  her  father  to  the  scaffold. 
The  payment  of  the  reward  agreed  upon  with  the  regents 
broke  down  through  the  absolute  impossibility  of  exacting 
from  the  exhausted  land  the  enormous  sums  required, 
although  they  took  from  the  poor  people  the  las\  penny 
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but  raio  was  taken   ihat  the  conntry  slimild  at 
gHXTiaon  least  be  kept  quiet  by  the  garrison  of  Roman 

infantry  and  Celtic  and  German  cavalry  left  in 


the  capita],  which  took  the  place  of  the  native 
praetorians  and  otherwise  emulated  them  not  unsucoesa 
fully.  The  previous  hegemony  of  Rome  over  Elgy  pt  wot 
thus  oonyerted  into  a  direct  military  occupation,  and  the 
Domioal  oontinuanoe  of  the  native  monarchy  was  not  so 
Duoh  a  privilege  granted  to  Uie  land  as  a  double  burdsn 
on  it 


CHAPTER   V. 

BTRnaOLE   OF   PARTIK8   DURING   THE    ABSBKOI  %W 

POMPEIUS. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Gabinian  law  the  ptrtiej  ii:  tJM 
capital  changed  positions.     From  the  time  that 
fefttedaruH      thc  elected  general  of  the  democracy  held  in  hit 
"**^^*  hand  the  sword,  his  party,  or  what  was  reckoned 

Huch,  had  the  preponderance  in  the  capital.  The  nobility 
doubtless  still  stood  in  compact  array,  and  still  as  before 
there  issued  from  the  comitial  machinery  none  but  consuls 
who  according  to  the  expression  of  thc  democrats  were 
already  designated  to  the  consulate  in  their  cradles ;  to  com- 
mand the  elections  and  break  down  the  influence  of  the  old 
families  over  them  was  beyond  the  power  even  of  the  re- 
gents. But  unfortunately  the  consulate,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  had  got  the  length  of  virtually  excluding 
the  "  new  men  "  from  it,  began  itself  to  grow  pale  before 
the  newly-risen  star  of  the  exceptional  military  power. 
The  aristocracy  felt  this,  though  they  did  not  exactly  con- 
fess It ;  they  gave  themselves  up  as  lost.  Except  Quintus 
Catulus,  who  with  honourable  firmness  persevered  at  his  far 
(i^m  pleasant  post  as  champion  of  a  vanquished  party  down 
to  his  death  (694),  no  Optimate  could  be  named 
from  the  highest  ranks  of  the  nobility,  who  sus- 
tained the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  with  courage  and 
itcadfaslness.  Their  very  men  of  most  talent  and  fame, 
suoh  as  Quintus  Metellus  Pius  and  Lucius  LucuUus,  practd- 
callj  abdicated  and  retired,  so  far  as  they  could  at  all  do  so 
with  propriety,  to  their  villas,  in  order  to  forget  as  nun.b  «w 
pi>asible  the  Forum  and  the  senate-house  amidst  their  gar- 
dens and  libraries,  their  aviaries  and  fish-ponds.  Stili 
more,  of  course,  was  this  the  case  with  the  younger  gener* 
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tion  of  the  aristocraoy,  which  was  cither  wholly  abi^orhed 
u)  luxury  and  literature  or  turning  towards  the  rising  sun. 
There  was  among  the  younger  men  a  single  exception ; 

it  was  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  (born  in  659),  a 
2^*  man  of  the  best  intentions  and  of  rare  devoted- 

ness,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  Quixotic  and  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  phenomena  in  this  age  so  abound- 
ing in  political  caricatures.  Honourable  and  steadfast, 
earnest  in  purpose  and  in  action,  full  of  attachment  to  his 
ocmntry  and  to  its  hereditary  constitution,  but_dulljnJj3tol- 
ly^  and  aftT^aiiftlly  ya  wpH  ah  morally  destitute  of  passion, 
he  might  certainly  have  made  a  tolerable  master  of  finance. 
But  unfortunately  he  fell  early  under  the  power  of  formal- 
ism, and  swayed  partly  by  the  phrases  of  the  Stoa,  which 
in  their  abstract  baldness  and  spiritless  isolation  were  cur- 
rent among  the  genteel  world  of  that  day,  partly  by  the 
example  of  his  great-grandfather  whom  he  deemed  it  his 
especial  task  to  reproduce,  he  began  to  walk  about  in  the 
sinful  capital  as  a  model  burgess  and  mirror  of  virtue,  to 
rebuke  the  times  like  the  old  Cato,  to  travel  on  foot  instead 
of  riding,  to  take  no  interest,  to  decline  badges  of  distinc- 
tion as  a  soldier,  and  to  introduce  the  restoration  of  the 
good  old  days  by  going  after  the  precedent  of  king  Romu- 
lus without  a  shirt.  A  strange  caricature  of  his  ancestor — 
the  grey-haired  yeoman  whom  hatred  and  anger  made  an 
orator,  who  wielde  1  in  masterly  style  the  plough  as  well  as 
the  sword,  who  with  his  narrow,  but  original  and  sound 
common  sense  ordinarily  hit  the  nail  on  the  head — was  this 
young  and  shallow  pedant  from  whose  lips  dropped  scholas 
tie  wisdom  and  who  was  everywhere  seen  sitting  book  in 
hand,  this  philosopher  who  understood  neither  the  art  o*' 
war  nor  any  other  art  whatever,  this  cloud-walker  in  the 
realm  of  abstract  and  moral  philosophy.  Yet  he  attained 
to  moral  and  thereby  even  to  political  importance.  In  an 
utterly  wretched  and  cowardly  age  his  courage  and  his  negiv* 
tire  virtues  told  powerfully  on  the  multitude ;  he  even 
formed  a  school,  and  there  were  individuals — it  is  true  they 
were  but  few — who  in  their  turn  copied  and  caricjitured 
Vol.  rV.— 0 
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afresh  tlic  living  pattern  of  a  philosopher.  On  the  sairi€ 
cause  depended  also  his  political  influence.  As  he  was  the 
only  conservative  of  note  who  possessed  if  not  talent  and 
insight,  at  any  rale  integrity  and  courage,  and  was  always 
ready  to  throw  himself  into  the  breach  whether  it  wat 
necessary  to  do  so  or  not,  he  soon  became  the  recognized 
champion  of  the  Optimate  party,  although  neither  his  age 
nor  his  rank  nor  his  intellect  entitled  him  to  be  so.  Where 
the  perseverance  of  a  single  resolute  man  could  decide,  be 
no  doubt  sometimes  achieved  a  success,  and  in  questions  of 
detail,  more  particularly  of  a  financial  character,  he  often 
judiciously  interfered,  for  he  was  absent  from  no  meeting 
of  the  senate ;  in  fact  his  quaestorship  formed  an  epoch,  and 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  checked  the  details  of  the  public 
budget,  regarding  which  he  was  of  course  at  constant  war- 
fare with  the  farmers  of  the  taxes.  For  the  rest,  he  wanted 
simply  every  ingredient  of  a  statesman.  He  was  incapable 
of  even  comprehending  a  political  aim  and  of  surveying 
political  relations ;  his  whole  tactics  consisted  in  setting  his 
fitoe  against  every  one  who  deviated  or  seemed  to  him  to 
deviate  from  the  traditionary  moral  and  political  catechism 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  thus  of  course  he  worked  as  often 
into  the  hands  of  his  opponents  as  into  those  of  his  own 
party.  The  Don  Quixote  of  the  aristocracy,  he  proved  by 
his  character  and  his  actions  that  at  this  time,  while  there 
was  certainly  still  an  aristocracy  in  existence,  the  aristo- 
cratic policy  was  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 

To  continue  the  conflict  with  this  aristocracy  brought 

little  honour.  Yet  the  attacks  of  the  democracy 
2J22|[***'     on  the  vanquished  foe  naturally  did  not  cease. 

The  pack  of  the  Populares  threw  themselves  on 
the  broken  ranks  of  the  nobility  like  the  sutlers  on  a  con^ 
qucred  camp,  and  the  surface  at  least  of  polit'ics  was  ruffled 
by  this  agitation  into  high  waves  of  foam.  The  multitude 
entered  into  the  matter  the  more  readily,  as  Gaius  Caesar 

kept  them  in  good-humour  by  the  extravagant 

magnificence  of  his  games  (689) — in  which  all 
tile  equipments,  even  the  cages  of  the  wild  beasts,  appeared 
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(•f  ma,ssiv<'  silvtT — ai:d  goncrallv  l»v  a  liberalitv  \viii<h  was 
all  the  more  princely  that  it  was  based  solely  on  the  con- 
traction  of  debt.  The  attacks  on  the  nobility  were  of  the 
most  varied  kind.  The  abuses  of  aristocratic  rule  afforded 
copious  materials;  magistrates  and  advocates  who  were 
liberal  or  assumed  a  liberal  hue,  like  Gains  Cornelius,  Aului 
Gabiniufl^  Marcus  Cicero,  continued  systematically  to  unveil 
the  most  offensive  and  scandalous  aspects  of  the  Optimate 
doings  and  to  propose  laws  against  them.  The  senate  was 
directed  to  give  access  to  foreign  envoys  on  sot  days,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  usual  postponement  of  audi- 
ences. Loans  borrowed  from  foreign  ambassadors  in  Rome 
were  declared  non  actionable,  as  this  was  the  only  means  of 
seriously  checking  the  corruptions  which  formed  the  order 
^^  of  the  day  in  the  senate  (687).     The  right  of 

the  senate  to  give  dispensation   in  particular 
cases  from  the  laws  was  restricted  (687) ;  as 
was  also  the  abuse  whereby  every  noble  Roman,  who  had 
private  business  to  attend  to  in  the  provinces,  got  himself 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  Roman  envoy 
thither  (691).     They   heightened   the  penalties 
•gainst  the  purchase  of  votes  and  electioneering  intrigues 
(687,  691) ;    which    latter  were   especially    in- 
creased in  a  scandalous  fashion  by  the  attempts 
of  the  individuals  ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  123)  to  get 
back  to  it  through  re-election.     What  had  hitherto  been 
understood  as  matter  of  course  was  now  expressly  laid 
down  as  a  law,  that  the  praetors  were  bound  to  administer 
justice  in  conformity  with  the  rules  set  forth  by  them;  as 
was  the  Roman  use  and  wont,  at  their  entering 
^  on  office  (687).         ^'  *,'*/  , 

But,  above  all,  efforts  were  mad^  to  complete  the  demo* 
sralto  restoration  and  to  realize  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Gracchan  period  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  Vimos.  The  elec* 
tion  of  the  priests  by  the  comitia,  which  (inneus  Doniitius 
had  introduced  (iii.  248)  and  Sulla  had  again  done  away 
(iii.  436),  was  restc/red  by  a  law  of  the  tribune 
of   the   people   Titus    Labienus   in   691.      Th^ 
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democrats  were  fond  of  pointing  out  how  much  was  still 
wanting  towards  the  restoration  of  the  Sempronian  corn* 
la\v8  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  passed  over 
in  silence  the  fact  that  under  the  altered  circumstancee— - 
with  the  straitened  condition  of  the  public  finances  and  the 
great  inorease  in  the  number  of  fully  privileged  Roman 
citizens— that  restoration  was  absolutely  im 
^iSS^  practicable.  In  the  country  between  the  Po 
and  the  Alps  they  zealously  fostered  the  agi« 
tation  for  political  equality  with  the  Italians.  As  early  as 
^  686  Gaius  Caesar  travelled  from  place  to  place 

there  for  this  purpose ;  in  689  Marcus  Crassua 
as  censor  made  arrangements  to  enrol  the  in- 
habitants directly  in  the  burgess-roll — which  was  only  frus- 
trated by  the  resistance  of  his  colleague ;  in  the  following 
censorships  this  attempt  seems  regularly  to  have  been  re- 
peated.    As  formerly  Gracchus  and  Fiaccus  had  been  the 
patrons  of  the  Latins,  so  the  present  leaders  of  the  democ- 
racy gave  themselves  forth  as  protectora  of  the  Transp*- 
danes,  and  Gaius  Piso  (consul  in  687)  had  bit- 
terly to  r^ret  that  he  had  ventured  to  outrage 
one  of  these  clients  of  Caesar  and  Crassus.     On  the  other 
hand  the  same  leaders  appeared  by  no  means 
disposed  to  advocate  the  political  equalization 
of  the  freednien ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gaius  Manilius, 
who  in  a  thinly  attended  assenibly  had  procured 
the  renewal  (31  Dec.  687)  of  the  Sulpician  law 
as  to  the  suffrage  of  freedmen  (iii.  313),  was  immediately 
disivvowed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  democracy,  and  with 
their  consent  the  law  was  cancelled  on  the  very  day  afler  its 
pasring  by  the  senate.     In  the  same  spirit  all  the  strangers^ 
who  possessed  neither  Roman  nor  Latin  burgess-rights,  were 
ejected  from  the  capital  by  decree  of  the  people 
in  689.     It  is  obvious  that  the  intrinsic  incon- 
sistency of  the  Graechan  policy — in  abetting  at  once  the 
effort  of  the  excluded  to  obtain  admission  into  the  circle  of 
the  privileged,  and  the  effort  of  the  privileged  to  maintain 
their  distinctive  rights — had  passed  over  to  their  successors; 
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while  Qiesar  and  his  trieiids  on  the  one  hand  hehl  I'orih  to 
the  Transpadaues  the  prospect  of  the  franchise,  they  on  tha 
other  hand  gave  their  assent  to  the  (ytntinuauce  of  the  dis 
abilities  of  the  freedmen,  and  to  the  barbarous  setting  asid« 
of  the  rivalry  which  the  industry  and  trading  skill  of  th« 
Ilelienes  and  Orientals  maintained  with  the  Italians  in  Italy 
itself: 

The  mode  in  which  the  democracy  dealt  with  the  anoient 
orhninai  jurisdiction  of  the  comitia  was  charao* 
Mdaai  teristic.     it  had  not  been  properly  abolished  by 

"^  Sulla^  but  praeticiiUy  the  jury-commissions  on 
high  treason  and  murder  had  superseded  it  (iii.  447),  and  no 
rational  man  could  think  of  seriously  restoring  the  old  pro* 
cedure  which  long  before  Sulla  had  been  thoroughly  im^ 
practicable.  But  as  the  idea  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple appeared  to  require  a  recognition  at  least  in  principle 
of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  burgesses,  the  tribune  of 
the  people  Titus  Labienus  in  691  brought  the 
old  man,  who  thirty-eight  years  before  had  slain 
or  was  alleged  to  have  slain  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius 
Satuminus  (iii.  260),  before  the  same  high  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  by  virtue  of  which,  if  the  annals  reported  truly, 
JLing  Tullus  had  procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Horatius  who 
had  killed  his  sister.  The  accused  was  one  Gains  Kabinus, 
who,  if  he  had  not  killed  Satuminus,  had  at  least  paraded 
with  hit  cut-oiT  head  at  the  tables  of  the  nobles,  and  in  ho 
moreover  was  notorious  among  the  Apulian  landholders  for 
his  kidnapping  and  his  bloody  deeds.  The  object,  if  not  of 
the  accuser  himself,  at  any  rate  of  the  more  sagacious  men 
who  backed  him,  was  not  at  all  to  make  this  pitiful  wretch 
die  the  deatii  of  the  cross ;  they  were  not  urwilling  to  ao> 
quiosce,  when  first  the  form  of  the  impeachm<tnt  was  maU> 
rially  modified  by  the  senate,  and  then  the  assembly  of  the 
people  called  to  pronounce  sentence  on  the  guilty  was  did^ 
lolved  under  some  pretext  by  the  opposite  party — so  that 
Che  whole  procedure  was  set  aside.  At  all  events  by  this 
process  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  freedom,  the  right  of 
the  citizens  t  >  appeal  and  vUe  inviolability  of  the  tribunef 
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of  the  people,  yfere  once  more  established  as  practical  rightly 
tiid  the  legal  basis  on  which  the  democracy  rested  was  viD 
I ioated  afresh. 

The  democratic  reaction  manifested  still  greater  veh» 
mence   in  all    personal   questions,  wherever  it 
otiiduif  could  and  dared.     Prudence  indeed  enjoined  it 

not  to  urge  the  restoration  of  the  estates  coniis- 
tated  by  Sulla  to  their  former  owners,  that  it  might  not 
quarrel  with  its  own  allies  and  at  the  same  time  get  into  a 
conflict  with  material  interests,  for  which  a  policy  based  on 
theory  is  rarely  a  match ;  the  recall  of  the  emigrants  was 
too  closely  connected  with  this  question  of  property  not  to 
appear  equally  unadvisable.     On  the  other  hand  great  exer- 
tions wore  made  to  restore  to  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
the  political  rights  withdrawn  from  them  (691), 
and  the  heads  of  the  senatorial  party  were  in- 
cessantly subjected  to  personal  attacks.     Thus  Gains  Mcm- 
miiis  instituted  a  party  process  against  Marcus 
Lucullus  in  688.     Thus  they  allowed  his  more 
fatuous  brother  to  >^'ait  for  three  years  before  the  gates  of 
the  capital  for  his  well-deserved  triumph  (688- 
691).     Quintus  Rex  and  the  conqueror  of  Crete 
Quintus  Metellus  were  similarly  insulted,     it  produced  a 
still  greater  sensation,  when  the  young  leader  of  the  democ- 
racy Gains  Caesar  in  091  not  merely  presumed 
to  compete  with  the  two  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  nobility,  Quintus  Catulus  and  Publius  Servilius  the 
victor  of  Isaura,  in  the  candidature  for  the  supreme  pontifi- 
cate, but  even  carried  the  day  among  the  burgesses.     The 
heirs  of  Sulla,  especially  his  son  Faustus,  found  themselves 
^ustiiitly  threatened  with  an  action  for  the  refunding  of  the 
public  moneys  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  embezzled  by 
Ihe  regent.     They  talked  even  of  resuming  the  democratic 
impeachments  suspended  in  6C4  on  the  basis  of 
the  Varian  law  (iii.  286).     The  individuals  who 
hod   taken    part  in   the  Sullan   executions   were,  as   may 
readily  be  conceived,  judicially  prosecuted  with  most  xeaL 
When  the  quaestor  Marcus  Cato,  in  his  awkward  integrity. 
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himself  made  a  "beginning  by  demanding  back  from  them 
the  rewards  which  they  had  received  for  murder  as  property 
^  illegally  alienated  from  the  state  (689),  it  con 

•zoite  no  surprise  that  in  the  following  yeaf 
^*  (090)  Gains  Caesar,  as  president  of  the  commis- 

■i<jii  r^arding  murder,  summarily  treated  the  danse  in  the 
Bollan  ordinance,  which  declared  that  a  proscribed  person 
might  be  killed  with  impunity,  as  null  and  void,  and  caused 
the  most  noted  of  Sulla's  executioners,  Lucius  Catilinai 
Ladus  Bellienus,  Lucius  Luscius  to  be  brought  before  his 
jurymen  and,  partially,  to  be  condemned. 

Lastly,  they  did  not  hesitate  now  to  name  once  more  in 

public  the  long-proscribed  names  of  the  heroes 
SS^S*  and  martyrs  of  the  democracy,  and  to  celebrate 
JJ5Sml     ^^®iJ^  memory.     We  have  already   mentioned 

how  Satuminus  was  rehabilitated  by  the  process 
directed  against  his  murderer.  But  a  different  sound  had 
the  name  of  Gains  Marius,  at  the  mention  of  which  all 
hearts  once  had  thrilled ;  and  it  happened  that  the  man,  to 
whom  Italy  owed  her  deliverance  from  the  northern  bar- 
barians, was  at  the  same  time  the  uncle  of  the  present  leader 

of  the  democracy.     Loudly  had  the  multitude 

rejoiced,  when  in  686  Gaius  Caesar  ventured  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitions  publicly  to  show  the  honoured  fea^ 
tures  of  the  hero  in  the  Forum  at  the  interment  of  the  widow 

of  Marius.     But  when,  three  years  aderwards 

(689),  the  emblems  of  victory,  which  Marius 
had  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  Capitol  and  Sulla  had  or- 
dered to  be  thrown  down,  one  morning  unexpectedly  glit- 
tered afresh  in  gold  and  marble  at  the  old  spot,  the  veterans 
from  the  African  and  Cimbrian  wars  crowded,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  around  the  statue  of  their  beloved  general ;  and 
iu  presence  of  the  rejoicing  masses  the  senate  did  not  ven* 
tiire  to  seize  the  trophies  which  the  same  bold  hand  Imd 
renewed  in  defiance  of  the  laws. 

But  all  these  doings  and  disputes,  however  much  noise 
Worthi  ^^^  made,  were,  politically  considered,  of  but 

tMioftiM      very   subordinate    importance.     The   oligarchy 
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was  vanquished ;  the  democracy  had  attained  the 

helm.  That  underlings  of  various  grades  should 
hasten  to  inflict  an  additional  kick  on  the  prosti-ate  foe ;  thai 
the  democrats  also  should  have  their  groundwork  of  law 
and  their  worship  of  principles;  that  their  doctrinairn 
should  not  rest  till  the  whole  privileges  of  the  commons 
were  in  all  particulars  restored,  and  should  in  that  respect 
occasionally  make  themselves  ridiculous,  as  legitimists  are 
wont  to  do — all  this  was  just  as  much  to  he  expected  as  it 
was  matter  of  indifference.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  agitation 
was  aimless  ;  and  we  discern  in  it  the  perplexity  of  its  au- 
thors to  find  an  object  for  their  activity,  for  it  turned  almost 
wholly  on  things  already  essentially  settled  or  on  subordi- 
nate matters. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.    In  the  struggle  with  the 

aristocracy  the  democrats  had  remained  victors ; 
^SSmSs-  ^ut  they  had  not  conquered  alone,  and  the  fiery 
5J^^  trial  still  awaited  them — the  reckoning  not  with 
M^om-       ^iieir  former  foe,  but  with  their  too  powerful 

ally,  to  whom  in  the  struggle  with  the  aristoc- 
racy they  were  substantially  indebted  for  victory,  and  to 
whose  hands  they  had  now  entrusted  an  unexampled  mili- 
tary and  political  power,  because  they  dared  not  refuse  it  to 
him.  The  general  of  the  East  and  of  the  seas  was  still  em- 
ployed  in  appointing  and  deposing  kings.  How  long  time 
he  would  take  for  that  work,  or  when  he  would  declare  the 
business  of  the  war  to  be  ended,  no  one  could  tell  but  him« 
self;  since  like  everything  else  the  time  of  his  return  to 
Italy,  or  in  other  words  the  day  of  decision,  was  leA;  in  Ills 
own  hands.  The  parties  in  Rome  meanwhile  sat  and  waited. 
The  Optimates  indeed  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  the 
dreaded  general  with  comparative  calmness ;  by  the  rupture 
between  Pompeius  and  the  democracy,  which  they  saw  to 
be  approaching,  they  could  not  lose,  but  could  only  gain. 
The  democrats  on  the  contrary  waited  with  painful  anxiety^ 
And  soughi,  during  the  interval  still  allowed  to  them  by  th« 
absence  of  Pompeius,  to  lay  a  countermine  against  the  iiv 
pending  explosion. 
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In  this  policy  they  again  coincided  with  Crasi-us,  to 
Schemes  for  whom  no  course  was  left  for  encountering  his 
S^uT^  envied  and  hated  rival  but  that  of  allying  him- 
•••^^  self  afresh,  and  more  closely  than  before,  witi 
die  democracy.  Already  in  the  first  coalition  a  special 
^iproximation  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and  Crassuf 
M  the  two  weaker  narties ;  a  common  interest  and  a  com* 
mem  danger  tightened  yet  more  the  bond  which  joined  the 
richest  and  the  most  insolvent  of  Romans  in  closest  alii- 
■nee.  While  in  public  the  democrats  described  the  absent 
general  as  the  head  and  pride  of  their  party  and  seemed  to 
direct  all  their  arrows  against  the  aristocracy,  preparations 
were  secretly  made  against  Pompeius ;  and  these  attempts 
of  the  democracy  to  escape  from  the  impending  military 
dictatorship  have  historically  a  far  higher  significance  than 
the  noisy  agitation,  for  the  most  part  employed  only  as  a 
mask,  against  the  nobility.  It  is  true  that  they  were  car- 
ried on  amidst  a  darkness,  upon  which  our  tradition  allows 
only  some  stray  gleams  of  light  to  fall ;  for  not  the  pres- 
ent alone,  but  the  suox^eeding  age  also  had  its  reasons  for 
throwing  a  veil  over  tiie  matter.  But  in  general  both  the 
eonrse  and  the  object  of  these  efforts  are  completely  dear. 
The  military  power  could  only  be  effectually  checkmated 
by  another  military  power.  The  design  of  the  democrats 
was  to  possess  themselves  of  the  reins  of  government  afler 
the  example  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  then  to  entrust  one  of 
their  leaders  either  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt  or  with  the 
governorship  of  Spain  or  some  similar  ordinary  or  extraoi 
dinary  office,  and  thus  to  find  in  him  and  his  troops  a  coun- 
terpoise to  Pompeius  and  his  army.  For  this  they  re. 
quired  a  revolution,  which  was  directed  immediately  against. 
the  nominal  government,  but  in  reality  against  Pompeius 
as  the  designated  monarch  ;  *  and,  to  effect  this  revolution, 

*  Any  one  who  surreys  tho  whole  state  of  the  political  relations  of 

Ikli  psriod  will  need  no  special  proofs  to  help  bim  to  see  that  ;he  olti* 

mate  object  of  the  democratic  machinations  in  686  ti  seq, 

WM  the  overthrow  not  of  the  senate,  bat  of  Pompeius 

Tet  mch  proofe  arc  not  wanting.     Sallust  states  that  the  Gabinio-lf  a 

Vol.  IV.— 9* 
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thei'e  was  from  the  passing  of  the  Grabinio-Maniliati  Jawi 
down  to  the  return  of  Pompeius  (688-092)  per- 
petual conspiracy  in  Rome.  The  capital  was  in 
anxious  suspense ;  the  depressed  temper  of  the  capitalists^ 
the  suspensions  of  payment,  the  frequent  bankruptciss 
were  heralds  of  the  fermenting  revolution,  which  seemed 
as  though  it  must  at  the  same  time  produce  a  totally  new 
position  of  parties.  The  project  of  the  democracy,  whiok 
pointed  beyond  the  senate  at  Pompeius,  suggested  an  ap- 
proximation between  that  general  and  the  senate.  Ths 
democracy  moreover,  in  attempting  to  oppose  to  the  di^ 
tatorship  of  Pompeius  that  of  a  man  more  agreeable  to  it^ 
recognized,  strictly  speaking,  in  its  turn  the  military  gov* 
ernment,  and  in  reality  drove  out  Satan  by  Beelzebub ;  the 
question  of  principles  became  in  its  hands  a  question  of 
persons. 

The  first  step  therefore  towards  the  revolution  projected 
by  the  leaders  of  the  democracy  was  to  be  the 
^iono-       overthrow  of  the  existing  government  by  means 
theftoaKb-     of  an  insurrection  primarily  instigated  in  Ivome 
***  by  democratic  conspirators.     The  moral  condi* 

tion  of  the  lowest  as  of  the  highest  ranks  of  society  in  the 
capital  presented  the  materials  for  this  purpose  in  lament- 
able abundance.  We  need  not  here  repeat  what  was  the 
character  of  the  free  and  the  servile  proletariate  of  the 
capital.  The  significant  saying  was  already  heard,  thai 
only  the  poor  man  was  qualified  to  represent  the  poor; 
the  idea  was  thus  suggested,  that  the  mass  of  the  po(w 
might  constitute  itself  an  independent  power  as  well  as  the 
oligarchy  of  the  rich,  and  instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be 
tyrannized  over,  might  in  its  own  turn  play  the  tyrant. 
But  even  in  the  circles  of  the  young  men  of  rank  similar 

.^lllan  laws  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the  democracy  (Cat.  89);  that 
^^  the  conspiracy  of  688-689  and  the  Servihan  rogaUon  wcrs 

specially  directed  against  Pompeius,  is  likewise  attested 
(Salluflt,  Cat.  19 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2,  4 ;  Cic.  cU  Lege  Agr.  il  17,  46). 
Besides  the  attitude  of  Crassus  in  relation  to  the  conspiracy  alone  ihowi 
■officiently  that  it  was  directed  agiinst  Pompeius. 
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ideas  found  an  echo.  The  Hishionable  life  of  the  capital 
deranged  not  merely  the.  fortunes  of  men,  but  also  their 
vigour  of  body  and  mmd.  That  elegant  world  of  fragrant 
ringlets,  of  fiuihionable  mustachios  and  ruffles — merry  aa 
were  its  doings  in  the  dance  and  with  the  harp,  and  eai  ly 
md  late  at  the  wine-oup— yet  concealed  in  its  bosom  an 
■larming  abyss  of  moral  and  economic  ruin,  of  well  or  ill 
eonoealed  despair,  and  frantic  or  knavish  resolves.  Those 
eirdes  sighed  without  disguise  for  a  return  of  the  time  of 
CSmia  with  its  proscriptions  and  confiscations  and  its  anni- 
hilation of  creditors'  claims ;  there  were  people  enough, 
Including  not  a  few  of  no  moan  decent  and  unusual  abili- 
ties, who  only  waited  the  signal  to  &11  like  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers OD  civil  8<iciety  and  to  recruit  by  pillage  the  fortune 
which  they  had  squandered.  Where  a  band  gathers,  leaders 
are  not  wanting ;  and  in  this  case  the  men  were  soon  found 
who  were  fitted  to  be  captains  of  banditti. 

The  late  praetor  Lucius  Catilina,  and  the  quaestor 
^^  '  Gnaeus  Pfso,  were  distinguished  among  their 
fellows  not  merely  by  their  noble  birth  and 
their  superior  rank.  They  had  broken  down  the  bridge 
oompletely  behind  them,  and  impressed  their  accomplices 
by  their  dissoluteness  quite  as  much  as  by  their  talents. 
Oi^lina  in  particular  was  one  of  the  most  nefarious  men  in 
that  nefarious  age.  His  villanies  belong  To  the  records  of 
crime,  not  to  history ;  but  his  very  outward  appearance— 
the  pale  countenance,  the  wild  glance,  the  gait  by  turns 
sluggish  and  hurried — ^betrayed  his  dismal  past.  He  pot 
sessed  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  which  are  required  in 
the  leader  of  such  a  band — the  faculty  of  enjoying  all 
pleasures  and  of  bearing  all  privations,  courage,  milit&rj 
talent,  knowledge  of  men,  the  energy  of  a  felon,  and  that 
horrible  mastery  of  vice  which  knows  how  to  bring  the 
weak  to  fall,  and  how  to  train  tbe  fallen  to  crime. 

To  form  out  of  such  elements  a  conspiracy  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  existing  order  of  things  could  not  be  difficult 
to  men  who  possessed  money  and  political  influence.  Cati 
Una,  Piso,  and  their  fellows  entered  re^ndily  into  any  pla:^ 
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which  gave  the  prospect  of  proscription!  and  cancelling  of 
debts;  the  former  had  moreover  special  hostility  to  tht 
aristocracy,  because  it  had  opposed  the  candidature  of  that 
infamous  and  dangerous  man  for  the  consulship.  As  he 
had  formerly  in  the  character  of  an  executioner  of  Sulk 
hunted  the  proscribed  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Cdts  SRd 
had  killed  among  others  his  own  aged  &ther-in-law  witk 
his  own  hand,  he  now  readily  consented  to  promise  simi* 
lar  services  to  the  opposite  party.  A  secret  league  wm 
formed.  The  number  of  individuals  received  into  it  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  400 ;  it  included  associates  in  all  the 
districts  and  urban  communities  of  Italy ;  besides  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  numerous  recruits  would  flock  un- 
bidden from  the  ranks  of  the  dissolute  youth  to  an  insur- 
rection whidi  inscribed  on  its  banner  the  seasonable  pro- 
gramme of  the  abolition  of  debts. 

In  December  688 — so  we  are  told — the  leaden  of  the 

league  thought  that  they  had  found  the  fitting 
silliQj^of  occasion  for  striking  a  blow.  The  two  consuls 
Sl^^oon-  cli08«n  for  689,  Publius  Cornelius  Sulla  and 
Jj***^'  Publius  Auttonius  Paetus,  had  recently  been 

judicially  convicted  of  electoral  bribery,  and 
therefore  had  according  to  legal  rule  forfeited  their  expect- 
ancy of  the  highest  office.  Both  thereupon  joined  the  league. 
The  conspirators  resolved  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
them  by  force,  and  so  to  put  themselves  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  state.  On  the  day  when  the  new 
.    consuls  should  enter  on  their  office— the  1st  Jan. 

689 — the  senate-house  was  to  be  assailed  by 
armed  men,  the  new  consuls  and  the  victims  otherwise 
designated  were  to  be  put  to  death,  and  Sulla  and  Paetkia 
were  to  be  proclaimed  as  consuls  after  the  cancelling  of  the 
judicial  sentence  which  excluded  them.  Crassus  was  then 
to  be  invested  with  the  dictatorship  and  Caesar  with  the 
mastership  of  the  horse,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  raise  an 
imposing  military  force,  while  Pompeius  was  employed 
afar  off  at  the  Caucasus.  Captains  and  common  soldiers 
were  hii^d  and  instructed ;  Catilina  waited  on  the  appointed 
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(lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ^e!lat^^h(Vlse  for  the  {\n\- 
oerted  signal,  which  was  to  be  given  him  by  Caesar  on  a 
hint  from  CrasBUs.  But  he  waited  in  vain;  Crassus  wai 
absent  from  the  decisive  sitting  of  the  senate,  and  for  this 
ODOe  the  projected  insurrection  failed.  A  similar  still  mors 
comprehensive  plan  of  murder  was  then  agreed  on  for  the 
dth  Feb. ;  but  this  too  was  frustrated,  because  Catilina  gave 
(he  signal  too  early,  before  the  bandits  who  were  bespoken 
had  all  arrived.  Thereupon  the  secret  was  divulged.  The 
government  did  not  venture  openly  to  proceed  against  the 
ooaspiracy,  but  it  assigned  a  guard  to  the  consuls  who  were 
immediately  threatened,  and  it  opposed  to  the  band  of  the 
conspirators  a  band  paid  by  the  government.  To  remove 
Piso,  the  proposal  was  made  that  he  should  be  sent  as 
quaestor  with  praetorian  powers  to  Hither  Spain  ;  to  which 
Grassus  consented,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  resources  of 
that  important  province  for  the  insurrection.  Proposals 
going  fiurther  were  prevented  by  the  tribunes. 

So  runs  the  account  that  has  come  down  to  us,  which 
evidently  gives  the  version  current  in  the  government  cir« 
'  des^  and  the  credibility  of  which  in  detail  must,  in  the 
absence  of  any  means  of  checking  it,-  be  left  an  open  ques- 
tion* As  to  the  main  matter — the  participation  of  Caesar 
and  Crassus — ^the  testimony  of  their  political  opponents 
oertainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evidence  of  it 
Bet  their  notorious  action  at  this  epoch  corresponds  with 
striking  exactness  to  the  secret  action  which  this  report 
asoribes  to  them.  The  attempt  of  Crassus,  who  in  this 
year  was  censor,  officially  to  enrol  the  Transpadanes  in  the 
bm^^ess-list  (p.  196)  was  itself  directly  a  revolutionary  cn- 
teprise.  It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  Crassus  on  the 
#ame  occasion  made  preparations  to  enrol  Egypt  and  Cyprus 
'!n  the  list  of  Raman  domains,*  and  that  Caesar  about  \\» 

*  Flutaich,  OroM.  18 ;  Giocro,  de  Lege  Agr,  il  17,  44.     To  thli 

>ear  (689)  belongs  Gcero's  oratioD  de  Rege  Aiexandrino, 

2^  which  his  been  incorrectly  assigned  to  the  year  698.    Id 

it  Cicero  refutes,  as  the  fragments  clearly  show,  the  a9se^ 

of  Crassus,  that  Egypt  had  been  rendered  Roman  property  by  thi 
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same  time  (089  or  690)  got  a  proposal  sabmife^ 
ted  by  some  tribunes  to  the  burgesses  to  sciid 
him  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  reinstate  king  Ptolemaeus  whom 
the  Alexandrians  had  expelled.     These  machinations  sus- 
piciously coincide  with  the  charges  made  by  their  antago 
lusts.    Certainty  cannot  be  attained  on  the  point ;  but  thero 
is  a  great  probability  that  Crassus  and  Caesar  had  projected 
a  plan  to  possess  themselves  of  the  military  dictatorship 
during  the  absence  of  Pompeius ;  that  Egypt  was  selected 
as  the  basis  of  this  democratic  military  power ;  and  that) 
in  fine,  the  insurrectionary  attempt  of  689  had 
been   contrived   to  realize   these  projects,  and 
Oatilina  and  Piso  had  thus  been  tools  in  the  hands  of  Cra»- 
BUS  inrd  Caesar. 

For  a  moment  the  conspiracy  came  to  a  standstill.  The 
elections  for  690  took  place  without  Crassus  and 
BMomption  Caesar  renewing  their  attempt  to  get  possession 
ofttie  con-  Qf  tjie  consulate ;  which  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  relative  of  the  leader  of 
the  democracy,  Lucius  Caesar,  a  weak  man  who  was  not 
unfrequently  employed  by  his  kinsman  as  a  tool,  was  <m 
this  occasion  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  But  the  re> 
ports  from  Asia  urged  them  to  make  haste.  The  affairs  of 
Ajsia  Minor  and  Armenia  were  already  completely  arranged. 
However  clearly  the  democratic  strategists  showed  that  the 
Mithradatic  war  could  only  be  regarded  as  terminated  by 
the  capture  of  the  king,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary 
to  undertake  the  pursuit  round  the  Black  Sea,  and  above 
all  things  to  keep  aloof  from  Syria  (p.  155) — Pompeius^ 
not  ^oncoming  himself  about  such  talk,  had  set  out  in  the 

lesUioeiit  of  king  Alexander.  This  question  of  law  might  and  must 
have  been  discussed  in  689 ;  but  in  698  it  had  been  de< 

^*    **•  piived  of  its  significance  through  the  JulLm  law  of  695. 

1^^  In  698  moreover  the  discussion  related  not  to  the  ques- 

tion to  whom  Egypt  belonged,  but  to  the  restoration  of 

tl'ie  king  driven  out  by  a  rerolt,  and  in  this  transaction  which  is  weB 

known  to  us  Crassus  played  no  part.    Lastly,  Cicero  after  the  conf6^ 

eoce  of  Luca  was  not  at  all  in  a  position  seriously  to  oppose  one  of  (b« 

triumvirs. 
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spring    ot*   GOO    from    Armenia    an^l     marclied 
towards  Syria.     If  Egypt  was  really  selected 
as  the  headquarters  of  the  democracy,  there  was  no  time 
to  bo  lost;   otherwise  Pompeius  might  easily  arrive  in 
^  ^ypt  sooner  than  Caesar.    The  conspiracy  of 

688,  &r  from  being  broken  up  by  the  lax  and 
thuid  measures  of  repression,  was  again  active  when  the 
consular  elections  for  691  approached.  The  per- 
sons were,  it  is  probable,  substantially  the  ^ame, 
and  the  plan  was  but  little  altered.  The  leaders  of  the 
moyement  again  kept  in  the  background.  On  this  occasion 
they  had  set  up  as  candidates  for  the  consulship  Catilina 
himself  and  Giuus  Antonius,  the  younger  son  of  the  orator 
and  a  brother  of  the  general  notorious  for  his  failure  at 
Crete.  Thej  were  sure  of  Catilina ;  Antonius,  originally 
i  SuUan  like  Catilina  and  like  the  latter  brought  to  trial  on 
that  acoount  some  years  before  by  the  democratic  party  and 
ejected  from  the  senate  (p.  115, 123)— otherwise  an  indolent, 
ioMgnificant  man,  in  no  respect  called  to  be  a  leader,  and 
ntterly  bankrupt — willingly  lent  himself  as  a  tool  to  the 
democrats  for  the  prise  of  the  consulship  and  the  advantages 
attadted  to  it.  Through  these  consuls  the  heads  of  the 
eonspiraoy  intended  to  seize  the  government,  to  arrest  the 
children  of  Pompeius  who  remained  in  the  capital  as  hos 
tsges,  and  to  arm  in  Italy  and  the  provinces  against  Pom- 
pdusL  On  the  first  news  of  the  blow  struck  in  the  capital, 
the  goyemor  Gnaeus  Piso  was  to  raise  the  banner  of  insur- 
rection in  Hither  Spain.  Communication  could  not  bo  held 
with  him  by  way  of  the  sea,  since  Pompeius  commanded 
the  seas.  To  procure  this  they  reckoned  on  the  Trans- 
padanes  the  old  clients  of  the  democracy — among  whom 
diere  was  great  agitation,  and  who  would  of  course  have 
at  once  reoeiyed  the  franchise — and,  further,  on  different 
Celtic  tribes.*  The  threads  of  this  combination  reached  as 
far  as  Mauretanin.     One  of  the  conspirators,  the  Roman 

*  The  Amhrmd  (Saet  Can,  9)  are  prolwbly  not  the  Ugarian  An 
(Plutarch  Mar,  19),  but  a  mistake  of  the  pes  for  Arvtmi. 
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Bpeoulator  Publius  Sittius  from  Nuceria,  compelled  b} 
financial  embarrassments  to  keep  aloof  from  Italy,  ha4 
armed  a  troop  of  desperadoes  there  and  in  Spain,  and  witk 
these  wandered  about  as  a  leader  of  free-lances  in  Westera 
A.frica,  where  he  had  old  business  connections. 

The  party  put  forth  all  its  energies  for  the  struggle  of 

the  election.  Crassus  and  Caesar  staked  their 
Jjl^gjjf        money — whether  their  own  or  borrowed — and 

their  connections  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
Gatilina  and  Antonius;  the  comrades  cf  Gatilina  strained 
every  nerve  to  bring  to  the  helm  the  man  who  promised 
them  the  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  the  palaces  and 
estates  of  their  opponents,  and  above  all  deliverance  from 
their  debts,  and  who,  they  knew,  would  keep  his  word. 
The  aristocracy  was  in  great  perplexity,  chiefly  because  it 
could  not  even  start  counter-candidates.  That  such  a  can* 
didate  risked  his  head,  was  obvious;  and  the  times  wera 
past  when  the  post  of  danger  allured  the  burgess— now 
even  ambition  was  hushed  in  presence  of  fear.  Accord* 
ingly  the  nobility  contented  themselves  with  making  a  feeble 
attempt  to  check  electioneering  intrigues  by  issuing  a  new 
law  respecting  bribery — which,  however,  was  thwarted  by 
the  veto  of  a  tribune  of  the  people — and  with  turning  over 
their  votes  to  a  candidate  who,  although  not  acceptable  to 

them,  was  at  least  inoffensive.  This  was  Mar- 
adhuteadof  cus  Cicero,  notoriously  a  political  trimmer,* 
^  accustomed  to  flirt  at  times  with  the  democrats, 
at  times  with  Pompeius,  at  times  from  a  somewhat  greater 
distance  with  the  aristocracy,  and  to  lend  his  services  aa 
an  advocate  to  every  influential  man  under  impeachment 
without  distinction  of  person  or  party  (he  nua>bered  eveo 
Catilina  among  his  clients) ;  belonging  properly  to  no  party 

*  This  cannot  well  be  expressed  more  niuvely  than  is  done  bj  htf 

own  brother  (De  Pet.  Gohs.  1,  6 ;  13,  61,  tH ;  in  690> 

In  proof  of  tills,  unprejudiced  persons  will  read  not  witlv 

out  interest  the  second  oration  against  Rullus,  where  the  **  Arst  demo 

eratic  consul/*  gulling  the  friendly  public  in  a  very  delectabt^  fubioiv 

unfolds  to  it  tlm  **  true  demociacy.*' 
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jT — which  was  much  the  saine — to  tho  j)arty  of  ma'crial 
interests,  which  was  dominant  in  the  courts  and  was  pkased 
with  the  eloquent  pleader  and  the  polite  and  witty  com* 
{umiufii.  He  had  connections  enough  in  the  capital  and  tlia 
eountry  towns  to  have  a  chance  alongside  of  the  candidates 
proposed  hjr  the  democracy ;  and  as  the  ncbility,  although 
with  reludauee,  and  the  Pompeians  voted  for  him,  he  was 
elected  by  a  great  majority.  The  two  candidates  of  the 
demooracy  obtiuned  almost  the  same  number  of  votes ;  but 
a  lew  more  fell  to  Antonius,  whose  family  was  of  more 
oonsideration  than  that  of  his  fellow  candidate.  This  aoci- 
dent  frustrated  the  election  of  Catilina,  and  saved  Rome 
from  a  second  Cinna.  A  little  before  this  Piso  had — it  was 
said  at  the  instigation  of  his  political  and  personal  enemy 
Pompeius— been  put  to  death  in  Spain  by  his  native  escort.* 
With  the  consul  Antonius  alone  nothing  could  be  done ; 
Cicero  broke  the  loose  bond  which  attach^  him  to  the  con- 
qpiracy,  even  before  they  entered  on  their  offices,  inasmuch 
as  he  renounced  his  legal  privilege  of  having  the  consular 
provinces  determined  by  lot,  and  handed  over  to  his  deeply- 
embarrassed  colleague  the  lucrative  governorship  of  li^u^ 
donia.  The  essential  preliminary  conditions  of  this  project 
also  had  therefore  miscarried. 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  Oriental  affairs  grew  daily 
more  perilous  for  the  democracy.  The  settle- 
iMtaSr^  ment  of  Syria  rapidly  advanced  ;  already  invi- 
•"********  tations  had  been  addressed  to  Pompeius  from 
Ejgypt  to  march  thither  and  occupy  the  country  for  Rome ; 
they  could  not  but  be  afraid  that  they  would  next  hear  of 
Pompeius  in  person  having  taken  possession  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  It  wbs  by  this  very  apprehension  probably 
Ihat  the  attempt  of  Caesar  to  get  himself  sent  by  the  peo- 
ple to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  king  against  his 
reboliious  subjects  (p.  205)  was  called  forth :  it  failed,  ap- 
parently through  the  disinclination  of  great  and  small  ta 

*  His  epitaph  aUll  extant  nma :  Cn  Mpumiu9  On,  /.  Pi  to  quMm 
ttr  pro  pr.  «ge  t.  c.  jt^ovindam  Hiavamam  eiUriorem  (nttinuit. 
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undertake  anything  whatever  against  the  interest  of  Poin» 
peius.  His  return  home,  and  the  probable  catastrophi 
which  it  involved,  were  always  drawing  the  nearer;  ofteD 
as  the  string  of  the  bow  had  been  broken,  it  was  neeeasary 
that  there  should  be  a  fresh  attempt  to  bend  it.  The  dty 
was  in  sullen  ferment;  frequent  conferences  of  the  headt 
of  the  movement  indicated  that  some  step  was  again  con- 
templated. 

What  they  wished  became  manifest  when  the  new  tii» 

bunes  of  the  people  entered  on  their  ofiioe  (10 
Si\|SSm  ^«c.  690),  and  one  of  them,  Publius  Seviliua 
}^'  Rullus,  immediately  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 

which  was  designed  to  procure  for  the  leaders 
of  the  democrats  a  position  similar  to  that  which  Pom- 
peius  occupied  in  consequence  of  the  Gabinio-Manilian.  pro- 
posals. The  nominal  object  was  the  founding  of  colonies 
in  Italy.  The  ground  for  these,  however,  was  not  to  be 
gained  by  dispossession ;  on  the  contrary  all  existing  pri* 
vate  rights  were  guaranteed,  and  even  the  illegal  occupi^ 
tions  of  the  most  recent  times  (p.  113)  were  converted  into 
full  property.  The  leased  Campanian  domain  alone  was  to 
be  parcelled  out  and  colonized  ;  in  other  cases  the  govern- 
ment was  to  acquire  the  land  destined  for  assignation  by 
ordinary  purchase.  To  procure  the  sums  necessary  for 
this  purpose,  the  remaining  Italian,  and  more  especially  all 
the  extra-Italian,  domain-land  was  successively  to  be  brought 
to  sale ;  which  was  understood  to  include  the  former  royal 
hunting  domains  in  Macedonia,  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
Bithynia,  Pontus,  Cyrene,  and  also  the  temtories  of  the 
cities  acquired  in  full  property  by  right  of  war  in  Spain, 
Africa,  Sicily,  Hellas,  and  Cilicia.  Everything  was  like- 
wise to  be  sold  which  the  state  had  acquired  in  moveable 

and  immoveable  property  since  the  year  606, 

and  of  which  it  had  not  previously  disposed; 
this  was  aimed  chiefly  at  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  For  the  same 
purpose  all  subject  communities,  with  the  exception  of  th€ 
towns  with  Latin  rights  and  the  other  free  cities,  were  bur- 
dened with  very  high  rates  of  taxes  and  tithes.     I^astlj 
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there  was  likewise  destined  for  those  jdirchases  the  jToJuca 
of  the  new  provincial  revenues,  to  be  reckoned 
from  692,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  booty 
Bot  yet  legally  applied ;  which  regulation  had  reference  to 
the  new  sources  of  taxation  opened  up  by  Pompeius  in  tho 
East  and  to  the  public  moneys  that  might  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  Pompeius  and  the  heirs  of  Sulla.  For  the  exe> 
eutioQ  of  this  measure  decemvirs  with  a  special  jurisdiction 
and  apedal  imperiam  were  to  be  nominated,  who  were  to 
remain  five  years  in  office  and  to  surround  themselves  with 
900  subalterns  firom  the  equestrian  order ;  but  in  the  eleo- 
tion  of  the  decemvirs  only  those  candidates  who  should 
personally  armounce  themselves  were  to  be  taken  into  a(y 
eount^  andy  as  in  the  elections  of  priests  (ill.  521),  only 
seyenteen  tribes  to  be  fixed  by  lot  out  of  the  thirty-five 
were  to  make  the  election.  It  needed  no  great  acuteness 
to  discern  that  in  this  decemviral  college  it  was  intended  to 
ereale  a  power  afler  the  model  of  that  of  Pompeius,  only 
with  somewhat  less  of  a  military  and  more  of  a  democratic 
hue.  The  jurisdiction  was  especially  needed  for  the  sake 
of  deciding  the  Egyptian  question,  the  military  power  for 
the  sake  of  arming  against  Pompeius ;  the  clause,  which 
forbade  the  choice  of  an  absent  person,  excluded  Pompeius ; 
and  the  diminution  of  tho  tribes  entitled  to  vote  as  well  as 
Che  manipulation  of  the  balloting  were  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  management  of  the  election  in  accordance  with  the 
▼lews  of  the  democracy. 

But  this  attempt  totally  missed  its  aim.  The  multi- 
tadoi  finding  it  more  agreeable  to  have  their  com  measured 
out  to  them  under  the  shade  of  Koman  porticoes  from  the 
public  magazines  than  to  cultivate  it  for  themselves  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  received  even  the  proposal  in  itself 
with  complete  indifierence.  They  soon  came  also  to  fee] 
that  Pompeius  would  never  acquiesce  in  such  a  resolution 
offensive  to  him  in  every  respect^  and  that  mattcrn  could 
aot  stand  well  with  a  party  which  in  its  painful  alarm  con- 
desoendel  to  offers  so  extravagant^  Under  such  circum* 
siMices  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  government  to  fiustratc 
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the  proposal ;  thb  new  consul  Cicero  seized  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  in  this  cape  his  talent  for  giving  a  fiulshing 
stroke  to  the  beaten  party ;  even  before  the  tribunes  who 
stood  ready  exercised  their  veto,  the  author  himself  witii< 

drew  his  proposal  (1  Jan.  091).     The  demoo 

ra«y  had  gained  nothing  but  the  unpleasant  lai 
son,  that  the  great  multitude  out  of  love  or  fear  still  oom- 
tinued  to  adhere  to  Pompeius,  and  that  every  proposal  was 
certain  to  fail  which  the  public  perceived  to  be  direeteH 
against  him. 

Wearied  by  all  this  vain  agitation  and  scheming  with 

out  result,  Catilina  determined  to  push  the  mat 
S^oTthe  ^'^  ^^  ^  decision  and  make  an  end  of  it  (»ioe  foi 
inEi^^ft.      ^^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  measures  in  the  course  of 

the  summer  to  open  the  civil  war.  Faesulae 
(Fiesole),  a  very  strong  town  situated  in  Etruria-— which 
swarmed  w^th  the  impoverished  and  conspirators— and 
fifleen  years  before  the  centre  of  the  rising  of  Lepidus,  was 
again  selected  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  insurrection. 
Thither  were  despatched  the  consignments  of  money,  for 
which  the  ladies  of  quality  in  the  capital  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  furnished  the  means ;  there  arms  and  soldiera 
were  collected ;  and  there  an  old  Sullan  captain,  Gaiiia 
Manlius,  as  brave  and  as  free  from  scruples  of  conscience 
as  was  ever  any  soldier  of  fortune,  took  temporarily  the 
chief  command.  Similar  though  less  extensive  warlike 
preparations  were  made  at  other  points  of  Italy.  The 
Transpadanes  were  so  excited  that  they  seemed  only  wait* 
ing  for  the  signal  to  strike.  In  the  Bruttian  country,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  in  Capua — wherever  great  bodies  of 
slaves  were  accumulated — a  second  slave  insurrection  like 
that  of  Spartacus  seemed  on  the  eve  of  arising.  Even  in 
L\e  capital  there  was  something  brewing;  those  who  saw 
tine  haughty  bearing  with  which  the  summoned  debtors  ap- 
peared before  the  urban  praetor,  cculd  not  but  remember 
the  scenes  which  had  preceded  the  murder  of  Asellio  (iii 
313).  The  capitalists  were  in  unutterable  anxiety ;  \\ 
seemed  needful  to  enforce  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
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gold  and  silver,  and  to  place  the  principal  ports  /iiidci  sur* 
veillance.     The  plan  of  the  ('onspirat(»rs  >Nas — on  occasion 

of  the  consular  election  for  G92,  for  which  Cati- 

lina  had  again  announced  himself — summariljr 
h>  put  to  death  the  oonsul  conducting  the  election  as  well 
M  the  inoonvoiient  rival  candidates,  and  to  carry  the  eleo 
tfam  of  Catilina  at  any  price ;  in  case  of  neceasity,  even  to 
bring  armed  bands  from  Faesulae  and  the  other  rallying 
points  against  the  capital,  and  with  their  help  to  crush  re* 
flstanca. 

Cicero,  who  was  constantly  and  completely  informed  by 

his  agents  male  and  female  of  the  transaction! 
ZSSSm  ^^  ^^®  conspirators,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
JU2feLSSL^    election  (20  Oct.)  denounced  the  conspiracy  in 

the  full  senate  and  in  presence  of  its  principal 
leaders.  Catilina  did  not  condescend  to  deny  it;  he  an- 
swered  haughtily  that,  if  the  election  for  consul  shoidd  &11 
on  hioi|  the  great  headless  party  would  certainly  no  longer 
want  II  leader  against  the  small  party  l(*d  by  wretched 
heads.  But  as  palpable  "evidences  of  the  plot  were  not 
before  them,  nothing  fiirther  was  to  be  got  from  the  timid 
senate,  except  that  it  gave  its  previous  sanction  in  the  usual 
way  to  the  exceptional  measures  which  the  magistrates 
might  deem  suitable  (21  Oct).  Thus  the  election  battle 
approaehed^-on  this  occasion  moi*e  a  battle  than  an  elec- 
tion; for  Qoero  too  had  formed  for  himself  an  armed 
lx>dy-guard  out  of  the  younger  men,  more  especially *of  the 
meroantile  order ;  and  it  was  his  armed  force  that  covered 
nd  eommanded  the  Campus  Marti  us  on  the  28th  October, 
the  day  to  which  the  election  had  been  postponed  by  the 
senate.  The  conspirators  were  not  successful  either  in  kill- 
ing the  consul  conducting  the  election,  or  in  deciding  the 
deoUcns  according  to  their  mind. 

But  meanwhile  the  civil  war  had  begun.  On  the  27th 
Oaibnakof  Oct  Gains  Manlius  had  planted  at  Faesulae  the 
Jjjjjjjjj  eagle  round  which  the  army  of  the  insurreo^ 
*™'*^  tion  was  to   flock — it  was  one  of  the  Marias 

eagles  from  the  Cimbrian   war — and   he  had   summoned 
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the  robbers  from  the  mountains  as  well  as  the  oountry 
people  to  join  him.  His  proclamations,  following  the  old 
traditions  of  the  popular  party,  demanded  liberation  from 
the  oppressive  load  of  debt  and  a  modification  of  the  pn^ 
oedure  in  insolvency,  which,  if  the  amount  of  the  debt  ao 
tually  exceeded  the  clear  estate,  certainly  still  involved  lA 
law  the  forfeiture  of  the  debtor's  freedom.  It  seemed  tm 
though  the  rabble  of  the  capital,  in  coming  forward  as  if 
it  were  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  plebeian  &rmen 
and  fighting  its  battles  under  the  glorious  eagles  of  the  Cim« 
brian  war,  wished  to  cast  a  stain  not  only  on  the  present 
but  on  the  past  of  Rome.  This  rising,  however,  remained 
isolated ;  at  the  other  places  of  rendezvous  the  conspiracy 
did  not  go  beyond  the  collection  of  arms  and  the  institution 
of  secret  conferences,  as  resolute  leaders  were  everywhere 
wanting.  This  was  fortunate  for  the  govem- 
^^S^^Jof  ment;  for,  although  the  impending  civil  war 
tbe^i|OTern-  j^^  jj^gj,  f^^  ^  considerable  time  openly  an- 
nounced, its  own  irresolution  and  the  clumsiness 
of  the  rusty  machinery  of  administration  had  not  allowed 
it  to  make  any  military  preparations  whatever.  It  was 
only  now  that  the  general  levy  was  called  out,  and  superior 
officers  were  ordered  to  the  several  regions  of  Italy  that 
each  might  suppress  the  insurrection  in  his  own  district ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  gladiatorial  slaves  were  ejected 
from  the  capital,  and  patrols  were  ordered  on  account  of 
the  apprehension  of  incendiarism. 

Catilina  was  in  a  painful  position.     According  to  his 
design  there  should  have  been  a  simultaneoui 
roiratorsin      rising  in  the  capital  and  in  Etruria  on  occasion 
^  of  the  consular  elections;    the  failure  of  tha 

former  and  the  outbreak  of  the  latter  movement  endan- 
gered his  person  as  well  as  the  whole  success  of  his  under* 
taking.  Now  that  his  partisans  at  Faesulae  had  once  risen 
in  arms  against  the  government,  he  could  no  longer  remain 
in  the  capital ;  and  yet  not  only  did  everything  depcTid  oo 
his  inducing  the  conspirators  of  the  capital  now  at  leasv  to 
•trikc  quickly,  but  this  had  to  be  done  even  before  he  left 
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Rome — for  he  knew  his  helpmates  too  well  to  rely  ok  fhem 
for  that  matter.  The  more  considerable  of  the  conspira 
_  tors— Publius  Lentulus  Sura  consul  in  683,  ajflcr- 

wards  expelled  from  the  senate  and  now,  in  op> 
der  to  get  back  into  the  senate,  praetor  for  the  second  tizne^ 
•nd  the  two  former  praetors  Publius  Autronius  and  Lucius 
CSasshjs— were  incapable  men ;  Lentulus  an  ordinary  aristo- 
crat of  big  words  and  great  pretensions,  but  slow  in  ooa« 
ception  and  irresolute  in  action ;  Autronius  distinguished 
fcr  r.othing  but  his  powerful  screaming  voice ;  while  as  to 
LuciiiB  Oassius  no  one  comprehended  how  a  man  so  corpu- 
lent and  so  simple  had  fallen  among  the  conspirators.  But 
Oitllina  oould  not  venture  to  place  his  abler  partisans,  such 
as  the  young  senator  Gains  Cethegus  and  the  equites  Lucius 
Statilius  and  Publius  Gabinius  Capito,  at  the  head  of  the 
movement ;  for  even  among  the  conspirators  the  traditional 
hierarchy  of  rank  held  its  ground,  and  the  very  anarchists 
thought  that  they  should  be  unable  to  carry  the  day  unless 
a  consular  or  at  least  a  praetorian  were  at  their  head. 
Therefore,  however  urgently  the  army  of  the  insurrection 
might  long  for  its  general,  and  however  perilous  it  was  for 
the  latter  to  remain  longer  at  the  seat  of  government  aflor 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt,  Catilina  nevertheless  resolved 
still  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Rome.  Accustomed  to  im- 
pose on  his  cowardly  opponents  by  his  audacious  insolence, 
he  showed  himself  publicly  in  the  Forum  and  in  the  senate- 
house  and  replied  to  the  threats  which  were  there  addressed 
to  him,  that  they  should  beware  of  pushing  him  to  extremi- 
ties ;  that,  if  they  should  set  his  house  on  fire,  he  would  be 
oompBlled  to  extinguish  the  conflagration  in  ruins.  In  re- 
ality neiUier  private  persons  nor  oflicials  ventured  to  lay 
hands  on  the  dangerous  man ;  it  was  almost  a  matter  of 
IndiSerenoe  when  a  young  nobleman  brought  him  to  trial 
on  account  of  violence,  for  long  before  the  process  could 
oome  to  an  end,  the  question  could  not  but  be  decided  else- 
whereu  But  the  projects  of  Catilina  failed  ;  chiefly  beciiuse 
the  agents  of  the  government  had  made  their  way  into  the 
rfrde  of  the  conspirators  and  Ivept  it  accurately  informed 
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of  every  dotal  of  the  plot.  When,  for  instance,  the  co» 
spirators  appejtred  before  the  important  fortress  of  Pra» 
neste  (1  Nov.),  which  they  had  hoped  to  surprise  by  a  €€Uf 
tie  main,  they  found  the  garrison  warned  and  strengthened ; 
and  iu  a  similar  way  everything  miscarried.  Catilina  with 
all  his  temerity  now  found  it  advisable  to  fix  his  departure 
for  one  of  the  ensuing  days ;  but  previously  on  his  urgent 
exhortation,  at  a  last  conference  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
night  between  the  6th  and  7th  Nov.  it  was  resolved  to  •» 
sassinate  the  consul  Cicero,  who  was  the  principal  director 
of  the  countermine,  before  the  departure  of  their  leader, 
and,  in  order  to  obviate  any  treachery,  to  carry  the  resolTe 
at  once  into  execution.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
Nov.,  accordingly,  the  selected  murderers  knocked  at  the 
house  of  the  consul ;  but  they  found  the  guard  reinforced 
and  themselves  repulsed— on  this  occasion  too  the  spies  of 
the  government  had  outdone  the  conspirators. 

On  the  following  day  (8  Nov.)  Cicero  convoked  tlie 
senate.  Even  now  Catilina  ventured  to  appear 
moeeds  to  and  to  attempt  a  defence  against  the  indignant 
"*'***'  attacks  of  the  consul,  who  unveiled  before  his 
face  the  events  of  the  last  few  days ;  but  men  no  longer 
listened  to  him,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
he  sat  the  benches  became  empty.  He  left  the  sitting,  and 
proceeded,  as  he  would  doubtless  have  done  even  apart  from 
this  incident,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  to  Etruria. 
Here  he  proclaimed  himself  consul,  and  assumed  a  position 
of  readiness  to  put  his  troops  in  motion  against  the  capiUl 
at  the  first  announcement  of  the  outbreak  of  the  insurreo> 
tion.  The  government  declared  the  two  leaders  Catilina 
and  Manlius,  as  well  as  those  of  their  comrades  who  should 
not  have  laid  down  their  arms  by  a  certain  day,  to  be  out- 
laws, and  called  out  new  levies ;  but  at  the  head  of  thi 
army  destined  against  Catilina  was  placed  the  consul  Gaiua 
Antonius,  who  was  notoriously  implicated  in  the  conspiracy, 
and  with  whose  character  it  was  wholly  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent whether  he  would  lead  his  troops  against  Catilina  oi 
9ver  to  his  side.    They  seemed  to  have  directly  aimed  at 
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converting  this  Antonius  into  a  second  Lepiclus.  As  littjp 
were  steps  taken  against  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  whc 
had  remained  behind  in  the  capital,  although  every  one 
pointed  the  finger  at  them  and  the  insurrection  in  the  capi- 
tal was  far  from  being  abandoned  by  the  conspirators—on 
the  contrary  the  plan  of  it  had  been  settled  by  Catilina 
himself  before  his  departure  from  Rome.  A  tribune  was 
to  give  the  signal  by  calling  an  assembly  of  the  people ; 
m  the  following  night  Cethegus  was  to  despatch  the  consul 
Cicero ;  Crabinius  and  Statilius  were  to  set  the  city  simul- 
taneously on  fire  at  twelve  places ;  and  a  communication 
was  to  be  established  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  army 
of  Catilina,  which  should  have  meanwhile  advanced.  Had 
the  urgent  representations  of  Cethegus  borne  fruit  and  had 
Loitulus,  who  after  Catilina's  departure  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  conspirators,  resolved  on  rapidly  striking  a 
blow,  the  conspiracy  might  still  have  been  successful.  But 
the  conspirators  were  just  as  incapable  and  as  cowardly  as 
their  opponents ;  weeks  elapsed  and  the  matter  came  to  no 
decisive  issue. 

At  length  the  countermine  brought  about  a  decision. 

Lentulus  in  his  tedious  fashion,  which  sous^ht  to 
GoDviotion  ^ 

nduTWkt       cover  negligence  in  regard  to  what  was  imme- 

nhmtorsin      diate  and  necessary  by  the  projection  of  large 
^^'^  and  distant  plans,  had  entered  into  relations  with 

the  deputies  of  a  Celtic  canton,  the  Allobroges,  now  pres- 
ent in  Rome ;  had  attempted  to  implicate  these — the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  thoroughly  disorganized  commonwealth  and 
themselves  deeply  involved  in  debt — in  the  conspiracy ;  and 
had  given  them  on  their  departure  messages  and  letters  to 
his  cimfidants.  The  Allobroges  left  Rome,  but  were  ar- 
rested in  the  night  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Dec.  close  to 
the  gates  by  the  Roman  authorities,  and  their  papers  were 
taken  from  them.  It  was  obvious  that  the  AUobrogian 
deputies  had  lent  themselves  as  spie«  to  the  Roman  gov- 
•mmenty  and  had  carried  on  the  negotiations  only  with  a 
view  to  convey  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  the  desired  evi- 
dences against  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the 
Vol.  IV.— :o 
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following  morning  orders  were  issued  with  the  utmoBl 
secrecy  Uy  Cicero  for  the  arrest  of  the  most  dangerous 
leaders  of  the  plot^  and  executed  in  regard  to  lientulua, 
Cethegus,  Gabinius,  and  Statilius,  while  some  others  esi 
caped  from  seizure  by  flight.  The  guilt  of  those  arrested 
as  well  as  of  the  fugitives  was  completely  evident.  Ini' 
mediately  after  the  arrest  the  letters  seized,  the  seals  and 
handwriting  of  which  the  prisoners  could  not  avoid  ao» 
knowledging,  w\)re  laid  before  the  senate,  and  the  captivei 
and  witnesses  were  heard ;  further  confirmatory  prooft, 
deposits  of  arms  in  the  houses  of  the  conspirators,  threat- 
ening expressions  which  they  had  employed,  were  presently 
forthcoming;  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy  were  fully  and 
validly  established,  and  the  most  important  documents  were 
immediately  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  published  as  new»i 
sheets. 

The  indignation  against  the  anarchist  conspiracy  was 
general.  Gladly  would  the  oligarchic  party  have  made  use 
of  the  revelations  to  settle  accounts  with  the  democracy 
generally  and  Caesar  in  particular,  but  it  was  far  too  thor- 
oughly broken  to  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  prepare 
for  him  the  fate  which  it  had  formerly  prepared  for  the  two 
Gracchi  and  Saturniuus ;  in  this  respect  the  matter  went 
no  farther  than  good  will.  The  multitude  of  the  capital 
was  especially  shocked  by  the  incendiary  schemes  of  the 
conspirators.  The  merchants  and  the  whole  party  of  mft- 
terial  interests  naturally  perceived  in  this  war  of  the  debt- 
ors against  the  creditors  a  struggle  for  their  very  existence ; 
in  tumultuous  excitement  their  youth  crowded,  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  round  the  senate-house  and  brandished  them 
against  the  open  and  secret  partisans  of  Catilina.  In  fact| 
the  conspiracy  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed  ;  though  its 
ultimate  authors  perhaps  were  still  at  liberty,  the  whole 
staff  entrusted  with  its  execution  were  either  captured  or 
had  fled ;  the  band  assembled  at  Faesulae  could  not  pos* 
sibly  accomplish  much,  unless  supported  by  an  insurreotioi. 
in  the  capital. 

In  a  tolerably  well-ordered  commonwealth  thf  mattel 
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would  now  have  been  jxilitically  at  an  ond,  and 
iathewiukto  the  military  and  the  tribunals  would. have  un 
SI^JJ^^  dertaken  the  rest.  But  in  Rome  matters  had 
Jj^jj***"     come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  government  wat 

not  even  in  a  position  to  keep  a  couple  of  noblo> 
mm  of  note  in  safe  custody.  The  slaves  and  freed  men  of 
Lontaliw  and  of  the  others  arrested  were  stirring ;  plansi 
it  was  alleged,  were  contrived  to  liberate  them  by  force 
from  the  private  houses  in  which  they  were  detamed ;  there 
was  no  lack — thanks  to  the  anarchist  doings  of  recent  years 
—of  ringleaders  in  Home  who  contracted  at  a  certain  rate 
for  riots  and  deeds  of  violence ;  Catilina,  in  fine,  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  occurred,  and  was  near  enough  to  at- 
tempt a  coup  de  main  with  his  bands.  How  much  of  these 
rumours  was  true,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  there  was  ground  for 
apprehension,  because,  agreeably  to  the  constitution,  neither 
troops  nor  even  a  respectable  police  force  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  tne  government  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  in  reality 
left  at  the  mercy  of  every  gang  of  banditti.  The  idea  was 
Bu^ested  of  precluding  all  possible  attempts  at  liberation 
by  the  immediate  execution  of  the  prisoners.  Constitu* 
tionally,  this  was  not  possible.  According  to  the  ancient 
and  saored  right  of  appeal,  a  sentence  of  dciith  could  only 
be  pronounced  against  the  Roman  burgess  by  the  whole 
body  of  burgesses,  and  not  by  any  other  authority ;  and, 
as  the  courts  formed  by  the  body  of  burgesses  had  them- 
selves  become  antiquated,  a  capital  sentence  was  no  longer 
pronounced  at  all.  Cicero  would  gladly  have  rejected  the 
hasirdous  suggestion  ;  indifferent  as  in  itself  the  legal  ques- 
tion might  be  to  the  advocate,  he  knew  well  how  very  us^ 
ful  it  is  to  an  advocate  to  be  called  Viberal,  and  he  showed 
little  desire  to  separate  himself  for  ever  from  the  demo* 
cra^  party-  by  shedding  this  blood.  But  those  around 
him,  and  particularly  his  aristocratic  wife,  urged  him  to 
orown  his  services  to  his  country  by  this  bold  step ;  the 
consul  like  all  cowards  anxiously  cnde^ivonring  to  avoid 
the  .appearance  of  cowardice,  and  yet  tn'mbiing  before  the 
"'nrmidahle  responsibility,  in  his  distrp««  ronvok'd  the  sen- 
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Ate,  and  left  it  to  that  body  to  decide  as  to  the  life  or  deatJi 
of  the  four  prisoners.  This  indeed  had  no  meaning ;  &» 
as  the  senate  was  constitutionally  even  less  entitled  to  ad*, 
than  the  consul,  all  the  responsibility  still  devolved  righ& 
fully  on  the  latter :  but  when  was  cowardice  ever  consist- 
ent 1  Caesar  made  every  exertion  to  save  the  prisoners, 
and  his  speech,  full  of  covert  threats  as  to  the  future  inevit- 
able vengeance  of  the  democracy,  made  the  deepest  impres* 
sion.  Although  all  the  consulars  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  senate  had  already  declared  for  the  execution,  most  of 
them,  with  Cicero  at  their  head,  seemed  now  once  more 
inclined  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  But  when 
Cato  in  pettifogging  fashion  brought  the  champions  of  the 
milder  view  into  suspicion  of  being  accomplices  of  the  plot^ 
and  pointed  to  the  preparations  for  liberating  the  prisoners 
by  a  street-riot,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  the  waverers  into 
a  fresh  alarm,  and  in  securing  a  majority  for  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  transgressors. 

The  execution  of  the  decree  naturally  devolved  on  the 
consul,  who  had  called  it  forth.  Late  on  the 
oftiieCa-  evening  of  the  5th  of  December  the  prisoners 
^  °*  were  brought  from  their  previous  quarters,  and 
conducted  across  the  marketrplace  still  densely  crowded  by 
men  to  the  prison  in  which  criminals  condemned  to  death 
were  wont  to  be  kept.  It  was  a  subterranean  vault,  twelve 
feet  deep,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  which  formerly  had 
served  as  a  well-house.  The  consul  himself  c>onducted 
Lentulus,  and  praetors  the  others,  all  attended  by  strong 
guards  ;  but  the  attempt  at  rescue,  which  had  been  expected, 
did  not  take  place.  No  one  knew  whether  the  prisoners 
were  being  conveyed  to  a  secure  place  of  custody  or  to  the 
scene  of  execution.  At  the  door  of  the  prison  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  triumvirs  who  conducted  the  executions, 
and  were  strangled  in  the  subterranean  vault  by  torchlight. 
The  consul  had  waited  before  the  door  till  the  executions 
weie  accomplishe  1,  and  then  with  his  loud  well-known  voice 
proclaimed  over  the  Forum  to  the  multitude  waiting  in 
silence,  "  They  are  dead."     Till  far  on  in  the  night  th« 
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crowds  nioved  throngh  the  streets  aiul  exultingly  saluted 
the  consul,  to  whom  they  believed  that  they  owed  the  se^ 
oority  of  their  houses  and  their  property.  The  senatt 
(M^ered  public  festivals  of  gratitude,  and  the  first  men  of 
die  nobility,  Marcus  Gate  and  Quintus  Catulus,  saluted  the 
author  of  the  sentence  of  death  with  the  name— now  heard 
for  the  first  time— of  a  ''  father  of  his  fatherland." 

But  it  was  a  dreadful  deed,  and  all  the  more  dreadful 
that  it  appeared  to  a  whole  people  great  and  commendable* 
Never  perhaps  has  a  commonwealth  more  lamentably  d^ 
dared  itself  bankrupt  than  did  Rome  through  this  resolu- 
lion— adopted  in  cold  blood  by  the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ment and  approved  by  public  opinion — to  put  to  death  in 
•11  haste  a  few  political  prisoners,  who  were  no  doubt  cul- 
pable according  to  the  laws ;  but  had  not  forfeited  life ; 
because,  forsooth,  the  security  of  the  prisons  was  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  police.  It  was  the 
humorous  trait  seldom  wanting  to  a  historical  tragedy,  that 
this  act  of  the  most  brutal  tyranny  had  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  most  unstable  and  timid  of  all  Roman  statesmen, 
and  that  the  **  first  democratic  consul  "  was  selected  to  de* 
stroy  the  palladium  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  the  right  of  provocaiio. 

After  the  conspiracy  had  been  thus  stifled  in  the  capital 

even  before  it  came  to  an  outbreak,  there  re> 
•fKeBtrnt  gained  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  the  insur- 
JStatt!^       rection  in  Etruria.     The  army  amounting  to 

about  2,000  men,  which  Catilina  found  on  his 
arrival,  had  increased  nearly  fivefold  by  the  numerous  re- 
emits  who  flocked  In,  and  already  formed  two  tolerably  full 
l^ons,  in  which  however  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
men  were  snfiiciently  armed.  Catilina  had  thrown  himself 
with  his  force  into  the  mountains  and  avoided  a  battle  with 
the  troops  of  Antonius,  with  the  view  of  completing  the 
organization  of  his  bands  and  awaiting  the  outbreak  of  the 
insarreotion  in  Rome.  But  the  news  of  its  failure  broke 
up  the  army  of  the  insurgents  ;  the  mass  of  the  less  corn- 
promts^  thei  Mipon  returned  home.     The  remnant  of  reso 
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lute,  or  rather  desperate,  men  that  were  left  mode  an  a^ 
teir.pt  to  cut  their  way  through  the  Apenuine  pasaoB  into 
Gaul ;  but  when  the  little  band  arrived  at  the  foot  of  thi 
mountains  near  Pistoria  (Pistoja),  it  found  itself  caaght 
between  two  armies.  In  front  of  it  was  the  corps  of  Quin- 
tus  Metellus,  which  had  come  up  from  Ravenna  and  Art 
ininuin  to  occupy  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines ;  ^ 
behind  it  was  the  army  of  Antonius,  who  had  at  length 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his  officers  and  agreed  to  a  win* 
fcer  campaign.  Catilina  was  wedged  in  on  both  sides,  and 
his  supplies  came  to  an  end ;  nothing  was  lefb  but  to  throw 
himself  on  the  nearest  foe,  which  was  Antonius.  In  a  nar- 
row valley  enclosed  by  rocky  mountains  the  conflict  took 
place  between  the  insurgents  and  the  troops  of  Antonius, 
which — in  order  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  at  least  per- 
sonally to  perform  execution  on  his  former  allies — ^he  had 
under  a  pretext  entrusted  for  this  day  to  a  brave  officer 
who  had  grown  grey  under  arms,  Marcus  Petreius.  The 
superior  strength  of  the  government  army  was  of  little 
account,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  battle.  Both 
Catilina  and  Petreius  placed  their  most  trusty  men  in  the 
foremost  ranks;  quarter  was  neither  given  nor  received. 
The  conflict  lasted  long,  and  many  brave  men  fell  on  both 
sides ;  Catilina,  who  before  the  beginning  of  the  battle  had 
sent  back  his  horse  and  those  of  all  his  oflicers,  showed  on 
this  day  that  nature  had  destined  him  for  no  ordinary 
things,  and  that  he  knew  at  once  how  to  command  as  a 
general  and  how  to  fight  as  a  soldier.  At  length  Petreius 
with  his  guard  broke  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and,  afier 
having  overthrown  this,  attacked  the  two  wings  from  within. 
This  decided  the  victory.  The  corpses  of  the  Qsitilinarians 
—there  were  counted  3,000  of  them — covered,  as  it  were 
in  rank  and  file,  the  ground  where  they  had  fought ;  the 
oflicers  and  the  general  himself  had,  when  all  was  lost, 
thrown  themselves  headlong  on  the  enemy  and  thus  sought 
and  found  death  (beginning  of  692).  Antoniut 
was  on  account  of  this  victory  stamped  by  th< 
senate  with  the  title  of  Iinporutor,  and  new  thanksgiving 
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festivals  showed  that  the  government  and  the  governed  were 
boginning  to  become  accustomed  to  civil  war. 

The  anarchist  plot  had  thus  been  suppressed  in  the  capK 
kmkfAmtd  tal  and  in  Italy  with  bloody  violence;  people 
ini  were  reminded  of  it  merely  by  the  criminal 
^M^  processes  which  in  the  Etruscan  country  townM 
and  in  the  capital  thinned  the  ranks  of  these 
affiliated  to  the  beaten  party,  and  by  the  large  acoessioni 
to  the  robber-bands  of  Italy-— one  of  which,  for  instance, 
jfbrmed  out  of  the  remains  of  the  armies  of  Spartacus  and 
Catllina,  was  destroyed  by  a  military  force  in 
694  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  keep  in  view  that  the  blow  fell  by  no  means 
merely  on  the  anarchists  proper,  who  had  conspired  to  set 
the  capital  on  fire  and  had  fought  at  Pistoria,  but  on  the 
whole  democratic  party.  That  this  party,  and  in  particular 
Crassas  and  Caesar,  had  a  hand  in  the  game  on  the  present 
occasion  as  well  as  in  the  plot  of  668,  may  be 
regarded — ^not  in  a  juristic,  but  in  a  historical, 
point  of  yiew — as  an  ascertained  fact.  The  circumstance, 
indeed,  that  Catulus  and  the  other  heads  of  the  senatorial 
party  accused  the  leader  of  the  democrats  of  complicity  in 
the  anarchist  plot,  and  that  the  latter  as  senator  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  brutal  judicial  murder  contemplated  by 
the  oligarchy,  could  only  be  urged  by  partisan  sophistry 
as  any  valid  proof  of  his  participation  in  the  plans  of  Cati« 
Una.  But  a  series  of  other  facts  is  of  more  weight.  Ac- 
cording to  express  and  irrefragable  testimonies  it  was  espe- 
cially Crassus  and  Caesar  that  supported  the  candidature 
of  Catilina  for  the  consulship.  When  Caesar  in 
690  brought  the  executioners  of  Sulla  before 
the  oommission  for  murder  (p.  199)  he  allowed  the  rest  to 
be  oondemned,  but  the  most  guilty  and  infamous  of  nll| 
Gatilina,  to  be  acquitted.  In  the  revelations  of  the  3rd  of 
December,  it  is  true,  Cicero  did  not  include  among  the 
names  of  the  conspirators  of  whom  he  had  information 
those  of  the  two  influential  men ;  but  it  is  notorious  that 
die  infoimers  denounced  not  merely  those  against  whoni 
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dubsequently  iuvestigation  was  directed,  but  ^  many  inno 
cent"  persons  besides,  whom  the  consul  Cicero  thought 
proper  to  erase  from  the  list ;  and  in  later  years,  when  he 
had  no  reason  to  disguise  the  truth,  he  expressly  named 
Caesar  among  the  accomplices.  An  indirect  but  very  iii' 
telligiblo  inculpation  is  implied  also  in  the  circumstanoe, 
that  of  the  four  persons  arrested  on  the  3rd  of  Decembei 
the  two  least  dangerous,  Statilius  and  Gabinius,  were  lianded 
over  to  be  guarded  by  the  senators  Caesar  and  Crassua  ;  it 
was  manifestly  intended  that  these  should  either,  if  they 
allowed  them  to  escape,  be  compromised  in  the  view  of 
public  opinion  as  accessories,  or,  if  they  really  detained 
them,  be  compromised  in  the  view  of  their  fellow-conspira- 
tors as  renegades. 

The  following  scene  which  occurred  in  the  senate  shows 
significantly  how  matters  stood.  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rest of  Lentulus.and  his  comrades,  a  messenger  despatched 
by  the  conspirators  in  the  capital  to  Catilina  was  seized  by 
the  agents  of  the  government,  and,  af^er  having  been  assured 
of  impunity,  was  induced  to  make  a  comprehensive  con- 
fession in  a  full  meeting  of  the  senate.  But  when  he  came 
to  the  critical  portions  of  his  confession  and  in  particular 
named  Crassus  as  having  commissioned  him,  he  was  inter- 
mpted  by  the  senators,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Cicero  it 
was  resolved  to  cancel  the  whole  statement  without  farther 
inquiry,  and  to  imprison  its  author  notwithstanding  the 
amnesty  assured  to  him,  until  3uch  time  as  he  should  have 
not  merely  retracted  the  statement,  but  have  also  confessed 
who  had  instigated  him  to  give  such  false  testimony  Here 
it  is  abundantly  clear,  not  merely  that  that  man  had  a  very 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  matters  who,  when  sum- 
moned to  make  an  attack  upon  Crassus,  replied  that  he  had 
no  desire  to  provoke  the  bull  of  the  herd,  but  also  that  th€ 
majority  of  the  senate  with  Cicero  at  their  head  were  agreed 
in  not  permitting  the  revelations  to  go  beyond  a  certain 
limit.  The  public  was  not  so  nice ;  .the  young  men,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  to  ward  off  the  incendiaries,  were  exaa< 
perated  against  no  one  so  much  as  against  Caesar ;  cm  thf 
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5th  of  December,  when  lie  left  the  senate,  they  pointed 
their  swords  at  his  breast,  and  even  now  he  narrowly  e«- 
eaped  with  his  life  on  the  same  spot  where  the  fatal  blow 
fell  on  him  seventeen  yeara  afterwards ;  he  did  not  again 
fcr  a  considerable  time  enter  the  senate-house.  Any  one 
who  impartially  considers  the  oourse  of  the  conspiracy  will 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  during  all  this  time 
Cktilina  was  backed  by  more  powerful  men,  who— relying 
on  the  want  of  a  l^ally  complete  chain  of  evidence  and  on 
the  lukewarmness  and  cowardice  of  ttie  majority  of  the 
•enatey  which  was  but  half-initiated  and  greedily  caught  at 
any  pretext  for  inaction — knew  how  to  hinder  any  serious 
interference  with  the  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties, to  procure  free  departure  for  the  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  even  so  to  manage  the  declaration  of  war  and 
the  sending  of  troops  against  the  insurrection  that  it  was 
almost  equivalent  to  the  sending  of  an  auxiliary  army. 
While  the  course  of  the  events  themselves  thus  testifies 
that  the  threads  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  reached  fiir  higher 
dian  Lentulus  and  Catilina,  it  deserves  also  to  be  noticed, 
that  at  a  much  later  period,  when  Caesar  had  got  to  the 
bead  of  the  state,  he  was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  the 
only  Catilinarian  still  surviving,  Publius  Sittius  the  leader 
of  the  Maoretanian  free  bands,  and  that  he  modified  the 
law  of  debt  quite  in  the  sense  that  the  proclamations  of 
Manlius  demanded. 

All  these  pieces  of  evidence  speak  clearly  enough ;  but, 
even  were  it  not  so,  the  desperate  position  of  the  democracy 
in  presence  of  the  military  power — which  since  the  Gabinio* 
Maailian  laws  assumed  alongside  of  it  an  attitude  more 
thieatening  than  ever — renders  it  almost  a  certainty  that, 
g&  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  it  sought  a  last  resource 
in  secret  plots  and  in  alliance  with  anarchy.  The  circum* 
stances  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Cinnan  times. 
While  in  the  East  Pompeius  occupied  a  position  nearly 
tuoh  as  Sulla  then  did,  Crassus  and  Caesar  sought  to  raise 
a  counter-power  in  Italy  like  that  which  Marius  and  Cinns 
had  possessed,  with  the  view  of  employing  it  if  })ossibl« 

Vol.  IV.— 10* 
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better  than  they  had  done.  The  way  to  tUs  result  Uj 
onoe  more  through  terrorism  and  anarchy,  and  to  pave  that 
way  Catilina  was  certainly  the  fitting  man.  Naturally  thi 
more  reputable  leaders  of  the  democracy  kept  themselvei 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  background,  and  lefb  to  their  un 
clean  associates  the  exeoutior.  of  the  unclean  work,  the 
political  z  asults  of  which  they  hoped  afterwards  to  appro- 
priate^  Still  more  naturally,  when  the  enterprise  had 
failed,  the  partners  of  higher  position  applied  every  efibri 
to  conceal  their  participation  in  it.  And  at  a  latei  period, 
when  the  former  conspirator  had  himself  become  the  target 
of  political  plots,  the  veil  was  for  that  very  teason  drawn 
only  the  more  closely  over  those  darker  years  in  the  life 
of  the  great  man,  and  even  special  apologies  for  him  were 
written  with  that  very  object,* 

For  five  years  Pompeius  was  in  the  East  at  the  head 
of  his  armies  and  fleets ;  for  five  years  the  de- 
af the  demo-     mocracy  at  home  conspired  to  overthrow  hiro« 

0  party.    rji|^^  result  was  discouraging.     With  unspeakable 

exertions  they  had  not  merely  attained  nothing,  but  had 
suffered   morally   as  well    as   materially   enormous    loss. 
Even  the  coalition   of  683  was  probably  re- 
garded by  democrats  of  pure  water  as  a  scan- 
dal, although  the  democracy  at  that  time  only  coalesced 

*  Such  an  apology  is  the  Catilina  of  Sallust,  which  was  published 
by  the  author,  a  notorious  Caesarian,  after  the  year  708, 
either  under  the  monarchy  of  Caesar  or  more  probably 
under  the  triumvirate  of  his  heirs ;  evidently  as  a  treatise  with  a  politi- 
cal drift,  which  endeavours  to  bring  into  credit  the  democratic  party— 
on  which  in  fac^  the  Roman  monarchy  was  based— ind  to  clear  Caesar's 
men.  >ry  from  the  blackest  stain  tha ;  rested  on  it ;  and  with  the  coU 
lateral  ol^ect  of  whitewashing  as  far  as  possible  the  uncle  vf  the  tri* 
nmvir  Harcus  Antonius  (comp.  e,g.  c.  69  with  Dio.  xxxviL  89).  The 
/uguftka  of  the  same  autlYor  is  in  an  exactly  similar  way  designed 
partly  to  expose  the  pitifulness  of  the  oligarchic  government,  partly 
to  glorify  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  democracy,  Gaius  Marius.  The  div 
eumstance  that  the  adroit  author  keeps  tite  apologetic  and  inculpatory 
character  of  these  writings  of  his  in  the  background,  proves,  not  thai 
they  are  not  partisan  treatisef*,  but  that  they  are  good  ones. 
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with  two  distinguished  men  of  the  opposite  party  and 
bound  tliose  to  its  programme.  But  now  the  democratic 
party  had  made  common  cause  with  a  band  of  murderers 
iod  bankrupts,  who  were  almost  all  likewise  deserters  ^m 
the  oamp  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  had  at  least  for  the  time 
being  accepted  their  programme,  that  is  to  say,  the  terrop* 
Inn  of  (Snna.  The  party  of  material  mterests,  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  the  coalition  of  683,  wa^  there- 
by alienated  from  the  democracy,  and  driven 
Into  the  arms  of  the  Optimates  in  the  first  instance,  or  of 
any  power  at  all  which  would  and  could  give  protection 
against  anarchy.  Even  the  multitude  of  the  capital,  who, 
although  having  no  objection  to  a  street-riot,  found  it  incon- 
venient to  have  their  houses  set  on  fire  over  their  heads, 
were  in  some  measure  alarmed.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  very  year  (691)  the  full  restoration  of  the 
Sempronian  corn-largesses  took  place,  and  was 
effected  by  the  senate  on  the  proposal  of  Cato.  The  league 
of  the  democratic  leaders  with  anarchy  had  obviously  cre- 
ated a  breach  between  the  former  and  the  burgesses  of  the 
city ;  and  the  oligarchy  sought,  not  without  at  least  mo- 
mentary success,  to  enlarge  the  chasm  and  to  draw  over  the 
masses  to  their  side.  Lastly,  Gnaeus  Pompeius  had  been 
partiy  warned,  partly  exasperated,  by  all  these  cabals ;  afler 
all  that  had  occurred,  and  afler  the  democracy  had  itself 
virtually  torn  asunder  the  ties  which  connected  it  with  Pom« 
peiua,  it  could  no  longer  with  propriety  make  the  request 
—which  in  684  had  had  a  certain  amount  of 
reason  on  its  side — that  he  should  not  himscf 
destroy  with  the  sword  the  democratic  power  which  he  had 
lalsed,  and  which  had  raised  him. 

Thus.ihfiLdemocracy  was  disgraced  and  weakened ;  ':mt 
ab(  ve  all  it  had  become  ridiculous  through  the  morcilesi 
exposure  of  its  perplexity  and  weakness.  Where  the  hu« 
millation  of  the  overthrown  government  and  similar  mat- 
ters of  little  moment  were  concerned,  it  was  great  and 
potent ;  but  every  one  of  its  attempts  to  attain  a  real  po- 
litical success  had  proved  a  downright  failure.     Its  relation 
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to  Pompeius  was  as  false  as  pitiful.  While  it  was  loading 
him  with  panegyrics  and  demonstrations  of  homage,  it  was 
concocting  against  him  one  intrigue  after  another ;  and  ODf 
afler  another,  like  soap  bubbles,  they  burst  of  themaelvesu 
The  general  of  the  East  and  of  the  seas,  for  from  standinf 
on  his  defence  against  them,  appeared  not  even  to  observe 
all  the  busy  agitation,  and  to  obtain  his  victories  over  the 
democracy  as  Herakles  gained  his  over  the  Pygmies,  with- 
out being  himself  aware  of  it  The  attempt  to  kindle  ciyil 
war  had  miserably  failed ;  if  the  anarchist  section  had  at 
least  displayed  some  energy,  the  pure  democracy,  while 
knowing  doubtless  how  to  hire  conspirators,  had  not  knows 
how  to  lead  them  or  to  save  them  or  to  die  with  them. 
Even  the  old  languid  oligarchy,  strengthened  by  the  masses 
passing  over  to  it  from  the  ranks  of  the  democracy  and 
above  all  by  the— in  this  affair  unmistakeable — identity  of 
its  interests  and  those  of  Pompeius,  had  been  enabled  to 
suppress  this  attempt  at  revolution  and  thereby  to  achieve 
yet  a  last  victory  over  the  democracy.  Meanwhile  king 
Mithradates  had  died,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were  regulated, 
and  the  return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy  might  be  every  mo- 
ment expected.  The  decision  was  not  far  distant ;  but  was 
there  in  fact  still  room  to  speak  of  a  decision  between  the 
general,  who  returned  more  famous  and  mightier  than  ever, 
and  the  democracy  humbled  beyond  paraJlel  and  utterly 
powerless?  Crassus  prepared  to  embark  his  family  and 
his  gold  and  to  seek  an  asylum  somewhere  in  the  ESaat; 
and  even  so  elastic  and  so  energetic  a  nature  as  that  of 
Caesar  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  game  as  lost. 
In  this  year  (691)  occurred  his  candidature  for 
the  place  of  pontifex  maximus  (p.  198) ;  when 
he  left  his  house  on  the  morning  of  the  election,  he  declared 
that,  if  he  should  &il  in  this  also,  he  would  never  agaii 
isross  its  threshold. 


CHAPTER    VI 

mfRBUNT   or   POMPSIUS   AND   COALITION    OF   TRS    PBB- 

TENDERS. 

Whin  Pompeius,  after  having  transacted  the  afTiUrt 
oomxnitted  to  his  charge,  again  turned  his  eyes 
SrSSr  towards  home,  he  found  for  the  second  time  the 
diadem  at  his  feet.  For  long  the  development 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had  been  tending  towards 
tadi  a  catastrophe ;  it  was  evident  to  every  unbiassed  ob- 
server, and  had  been  remarked  a  thousand  times,  that,  if 
the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  should  be  brought  to  an  end, 
monarohy  was  inevitable.  The  senate  had  now  been  over- 
thrown at  once  by  the  civil  democratic  opposition  and  by 
the  military  power ;  the  only  question  remaining  was  to 
settle  the  persons,  names,  and  forms  for  the  new  order  of 
things ;  and  these  were  already  clearly  enough  indicated  in 
the  partly  democratic,  partly  military  elements  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  events  of  the  last  five  years  hud  set,  as  it  were, 
the  final  seal  on  this  in.pending  transformation  of  the  com- 
monwealth. In  the  newly-erected  Asiatic  provinces,  which 
gave  rega.  honours  to  their  organizer  as  the  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  received  even  his  favourite  freed- 
men  like  princes,  Pompeius  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
dominion,  and  found  at  once  the  treasures,  the  army,  and 
the  halo  of  glory  ^  hich  the  future  prince  of  the  Romuv 
state  required.  The  anarchist  conspiracy,  moreover,  in  the 
capital,  and  the  civil  war  connected  with  it,  had  made  it 
palpably  clear  to  every  one  who  studied  pol'itical  or  ever 
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merely  material  interests,  that  a  government  without  au 
thority  and  without  military  power,  like  that  of  the  senate^ 
exposed  the  state  to  the  equally  ludicrous  and  formidable 
tyranny  of  political  sliarpers,  and  that  a  change  of  consti 
tution,  which  should  connect  the  military  power  more  closely 
with  the  government,  was  an  indispensable  necessity  if  social 
order  wa?  to  be  maintained.     So  the  ruler  had  arisen  in  the 

East,  the  throne  had  been  erected  in  Italy ;  to 

all  appearance  the  year  692  was  the  last  of  the 
republic,  the  first  of  monarchy. 

This  goal,  it  is  true,  was  not  to  be  reached  without  a 

struggle.  The  constitution,  which  had  endured 
Mtsofthe  ^^^  ^^®  hundred  years,  and  under  which  the  in- 
ftatore  moa-    significant  town  on  the  Tiber  had  risen  to  unpr^ 

cedented  greatness  and  glory,  had  sunk  its  roots 
into  the  soil  to  a  depth  beyond  human  ken,  and  no  one 
could  at  all  calculate  to  what  extent  the  attempt  to  over- 
throw it  would  penetrate  and  convulse  civil  society.  Sev- 
eral rivals  had  been  outrun  by  Pompcius  in  the  race  tow- 
ards the  great  goal,  but  had  not  been  wholly  set  aside.  It 
was  not  altogether  impossible  that  all  these  elements  might 
combine  to  overthrow  the  new  holder  of  power,  and  that 
Pompeius  might  fmd  Quintus  Catulus  and  Marcus  Cato 
united  in  opposition  to  him  with  Marcus  Crassus,  Gaiua 
Caesar,  and  Htus  Labienus.  But  the  inevitable  and  un- 
doubtedly serious  struggle  could  not  well  be  undertaken 
under  circumstances  more  favourable.  It  was  in  a  high 
d^ree  probable  that,  under  the  fresh  impression  of  the 
Catilinarian  revolt,  a  rule  which  promised  order  and  security, 
although  at  the  pric^  of  freedom,  would  receive  the  sub* 
miaaiou  of  the  whole  middle  party,  embracing  especially 
the  merchants  who  concerned  themselves  only  about  theii 
material  interests,  but  including  also  a  great  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  which,  disorganized  in  itself  and  politically 
hopeless,  had  to  rest  content  with  securing  for  itself  richea, 
rank,  and  influence  by  a  timely  compromise  ^ith  the  prince; 
perhaps  even  a  portion  of  the  democracy,  so  sorely  smitter- 
by  the  recent  blows,  might  submit  to  hope  for  the  realiza 
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tiou  ot'a  portion  of  its  dcmaiids  from  a  military  chief  raised 
to  power  by  itselfl  But,  whatever  might  be  the  feeling  of 
parties,  of  what  importance,  in  the  first  instance  at  leasts 
were  the  parties  in  Italy  at  all  in  presence  of  Ponnpeius 
and  his  yictorious  army  %  Twenty  years  previously  Sulla, 
after  hftving  oonoluded  a  temporary  peace  with  MithradateSi 
had  with  his  five  legions  been  able  to  carry  a  restoration 
niimliig  oounter  to  the  natural  development  of  things  in  the 
laoe  of  the  whole  liberal  party  which  had  been  arming  en 
SkiMe  for  years,  from  the  moderate  aristocrats  and  the 
liberal  mercantile  class  down  to  the  anarchists.  The  task  of 
Pompeius  was  fiur  less  difficult.  He  returned,  after  having 
fully  and  conscientiously  performed  his  different  functions 
by  sea  and  land.  He  might  expect  to  encounter  no  other 
serious  opposition  save  that  of  the  various  extreme  parties^ 
eadi  of  which  Jby  itself  could  do  nothing,  and  which  even 
when  leagued  together  were  still  nothing  more  than  a  co- 
alition of  Actions  that  remained  vehemently  hostile  to  each 
other  and  were  inwardly  at  thorough  variance.  Completely 
unarmed,  they  were  without  a  military  force  and  without  a 
head,  without  organization  in  Italy,  without  support  in  the 
provinces,  above  all,  without  a  general ;  there  was  in  their 
ranks  hardly  a  soldier — to  say  nothing  of  an  officer--of 
note,  who  could  have  ventured  to  call  forth  the  burgesses 
to  a  oonflict  with  Pompeius.  The  circumstance  might 
further  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  volcano  of  revolu- 
tion, which  had  been  now  incessantly  blazing  for  seventy 
years  and  feeding  on  its  own  flame,  was  visibly  burning  out 
and  verging  of  itself  to  extinction.  It  was  very  doubtful 
whether  the  attempt  to  arm  the  Italians  for  party  interests 
would  now  succeed  as  it  had  succeeded  with  Cinna  and 
Carbo.  If  Pompeius  exerted  himself,  how  could  he  fail  to 
fffect  a  revolution  of  the  state,  which  was  chalked  out  by 
a  oert^  neoessity  of  nature  in  the  organic  development  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth  1 

Pompeius  had  seized  the  right  moment  when  he  under* 
^,^_,      ^      took  his  mission  to  the  East ;  he  seemed  desi^ 

lUMMD  Of  /•  1  r  1  i»     r.^ . 

to         ous   to  go   forward.     In   the   autumn   of  09 !« 
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Quintus  Metellus  Nepos  arrived  from  the  eamp 
^  of  Pompeius  in  the  capital,  and  came  forward 

as  a  ciuididate  for  the  tribuneship,  with  the  express  de«igii 
of  employing  that  position  to  procure  for  Pompeiiis  th« 
consulship  for  the  year  693  and  more  imnie^ 
diately,  by  special  decree  of  the  pec  pie,  the  oo» 
duct  of  the  war  against  Catilin&  The  excitement  in  Rome 
was  great.  It  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  Nepos  waa  set* 
ing  under  the  direct  or  indirect  orders  of  Pompeius ;  the 
desire  of  Pompeius  to  appear  in  Italy  as  general  at  the 
head  of  his  Asiatic  legions,  and  to  administer  simultaneously 
the  supreme  military  and  the  supreme  civil  power  there^ 
was  conceived  to  be  a  farther  step  on  the  way  to  the  throne^ 
and  the  mission  of  Nepos  a  semi-official  proclamation  of 
the  monarchy. 

Everything  turned  on  the  attitude  which  the  two  great 
political  parties  should  assume  towards  these 
re^a^n^  Overtures ;  their  future  position  and  the  fbtare 
^^^^^  of  the  nation  depended  on  this.  But  the  recepM 
tion  which  Nepos  met  with  was  itself  in  its  turn  determined 
by  the  then  existing  relation  of  the  parties  to  Pompdtis, 
which  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Pompeius  had  gone 
to  the  East  as  general  of  the  democracy.  He  had  reason 
enough  to  be  discontented  with  Caesar  and  his  adherents, 
but  no  open  rupture  had  taken  place.  It  is  probable  that 
Pompeius,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  and  occupied  with 
other  things,  and  who  besides  was  wholly  destitute  of  the 
gift  of  political  divination,  by  no  means  saw  through,  at 
least  at  that  time,  the  extent  and  mutual  connection  of  the 
democratic  intrigues  contrived  against  him  ;  perhaps  even 
in  his  haughty  and  shortsighted  manner  he  had  a  certain 
pride  in  ignoring  these  underground  proceedings.  Then 
there  came  the  fact,  which  with  a  character  of  Pompeius* 
sort  had  much  weight,  that  the  democracy  never  lost  sight 
of  outward  respect  for  the  great  man  and  eve» 
now  (691)  spontaneously  (as  was  his  wish)  i$ 
had  granted  to  him  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people  un- 
precedented honours  and  decorations  (p.  182).     But,  evet 
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if  all  this  h^id  not  boon  the  case,  it  lay  in  Poinpeius*  own 
well-understood  interest  to  continue  his  adherence,  at  le^ast 
outwardly,  to  the  popular  party  ;  democracy  and  monarchy 
8tand  to  closely  related  that  Pompeius,  in  aspiring  to  the 
ivowiiy  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  call  himself,  at 
iuihertOy  the  champion  of  popular  rights.  While  personal 
and  political  reasons,  therefore,  co-operated  to  keep  Pom- 
peius and  the  leaders  of  the  democracy,  despite  of  all  that 
kad  taken  place,  in  their  previous  connection,  nothing  was 
done  on  the  opposite  side  to  fill  up  the  chasm  which  sep^ 
rated  him  since  his  desertion  to  the  camp  of  the  democracy 
firom  his  Sullan  partisans.  Flis  personal  quarrel  with  Me* 
tellua  and  Lucnllus  transferred  itself  to  their  extensive  and 
infiuential  coteries.  A  paltry  opposition  of  the  senate- 
hut,  to  a  character  of  so  paltry  a  mould,  all  the  more  ex- 
asperaUng  by  reason  of  its  very  paltriness — had  attended 
him  through  his  whole  career  as  a  general.  He  felt  it 
keenly,  that  the  senate  had  not  taken  the  smallest  step  to 
honour  the  extraordinary  man  according  to  his  desert,  that 
is,  by  extraordinary  means.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  aristocracy  was  just  then  intoxicated  by  its 
recent  victory  and  the  democracy  deeply  humbled,  and  that 
the  aristocracy  was  led  by  the  pedantically  stiff  and  half- 
witless  Cato,  and  the  democracy  by  the  most  supple  master 
of  intrigue,  Caesar. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  amidst  which  the  emissary 
BmiaraiM-  ^^^  forth  by  Pompeius  appeared.  The  aris- 
iwtsPanH  tocracy  not  only  regarded  the  proposals  which 
Kiiitaioo-  he  announced  in  favour  of  Pompeius  as  a  decla^ 
ration  of  war  against  the  existing  constitution, 
but  treated  them  openly  as  such,  and  took  not  the  slightest 
pains  to  conceal  their  alarm  and  their  indignation.  With 
the  express  design  of  combating  these  proposals,  Marcus 
Gate  had  himself  elected  as  tribune  of  the  people  along 
with  Nepos,  and  abiniptly  repelled  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Pompeius  to  approach  him  personally.  Nepos  natu<* 
rally  after  this  found  himself  under  no  inducement  to  spam 
the  aristocracy,  but  atl^f'hed  himself  the  more  readily  Wi 
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the  demociats,  when  these,  pliant  as  ever,  submitted  to 
what  was  inevitable  and  chose  freely  to  concede  the  offiw 
of  general  in  Italy  as  well  as  the  consulate  rather  than  lei 
the  concession  be  wrung  from  them  by  force  of  arms.  Tk^ 
oo>*dial  understanding  soon  showed  itself.  Nepos  publkdy 
accepted  (Dec.  691)  the  democratic  view  of  the 
executions  recently  decreed  by  the  majority  of 
the  senate,  as  unconstitutional  judicial  murders ;  and  that 
his  lord  and  master  looked  on  them  in  no  other  light,  wai 
shown  by  his  significant  silence  respecting  the  voluminoui 
vindication  of  them  which  Cicero  had  sent  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  first  act  with  which  Caesar  began  his  pra4^ 
torship  was  to  call  Quintus  Catulus  to  account  for  the 
moneys  alleged  to  have  been  embezzled  by  him  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Capitoline  temple,  and  to  transfer  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple  to  Pompeius.  This  was  a  master- 
stroke. Catulus  had  already  been  building  at  the  temple 
for  fifteen  years,  and  seemed  very  much  disposed  to  die  as 
he  had  lived  superintendent  of  the  Capitoline  buildings; 
an  attack  on  this  abuse  of  a  public  commission — an  abuse 
covered  only  by  the  reputation  of  the  noble  commissioner 
—was  in  reality  entirely  justified  and  in  a  high  degree 
popular.  But  when  the  prospect  was  simultaneously  opened 
up  to  Pompeius  of  being  allowed  to  delete  the  name  of 
Catulus  and  engrave  his  own  on  this  proudest  spot  of  the 
proudest  city  of  the  globe,  there  was  offered  to  him  the 
very  thing  which  most  of  all  delighted  him  and  did  no 
harm  to  the  democracy — abundant  but  empty  honour; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  aristocracy,  which  could  not 
possibly  allow  its  best  man  to  fall,  was  brought  into  the 
most  annoying  collision  with  Pompeius. 

Meanwhile  Nepos  hod  brought  his  proposals  concern* 
\\\g  Pompeius  before  the  bui^esses.  On  the  day  of  voting 
Cato  and  his  friend  and  colleague,  Quintus  Minucius,  inter- 
posed their  veto.  When  Nppos  did  not  regard  this  and 
continued  the  reading  out,  a  formal  conflict  took  place; 
Cato  and  Minucius  threw  themselves  on  their  colleague  and 
forced  him  to  stop ;  an  armed  ban^  liberated  him,  and  droTt 
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the  aristociiitic  section  from  the  Foriini  ;  but  Cato  mid 
Minucius  returned,  now  supported  likewise  by  armed  banda^ 
and  ultimately  maintained  the  field  of  battle  for  the  gov 
emment.  Encouraged  by  this  victory  of  their  bands  over 
Uiose  of  their  antagonist,  the  senate  suspended  the  tribun« 
Nepot  as  well  as  the  praetor  Caesar,  who  had  vigorouslj 
Mipported  him  in  the  bringing  in  of  the  law,  from  their 
oflfees ;  their  deposition,  which  was  proposed  in  the  sf*nate, 
was  prevented  by  Cato,  more,  doubtless,  because  it  was 
onoonatitutioual  than  because  it  was  injudicious,  Caesar 
did  not  regard  the  decree,  and  continued  his  oflicial  func> 
tions  till  the  senate  used  violence  against  him.  As  soon  as 
this  was  known,  the  multitude  appeared  before  his  house 
and  placed  itself  at  his  disposal ;  it  depended  solely  on  him 
whether  the  struggle  in  the  streets  should  be  begun,  or 
whether  at  least  the  proposals  made  by  Metellus  should 
now  be  resumed  and  the  military  command  in  Italy  desired 
by  Pompeius  should  be  procured  for  him ;  but  this  was 
not  in  Caesar's  interest,  and  so  he  induced  the  crowds  to 
disperse,  whereupon  the  senate  recalled  the  penalty  decreed 
against  him.  Nepos  himself  had,  immediately  after  his 
suspension,  left  the  city  and  embarked  for  Asia,  in  order 
to  report  to  Pompeius  the  result  of  his  mission. 

Pompeius  had  every  reason  to  be  content  with  the  turn 
which  thinirs  had  taken.     The  way  to  the  throne 
»t.      now  lay  necessarily  through  civil  war ;  and  he 


owed  it  to  Cato's  incorrigible  perversity  that  he 
oould  begin  this  war  with  good  reason.  After  the  illegal 
sondenmation  of  the  adherents  of  Catilina,  after  the  un- 
paralleled acts  of  violence  against  the  tribune  of  the  people 
Metellus,  Pompeius  might  wage  war  at  once  as  defender 
oi  the  two  palladia  of  Roman  public  freedom — the  right 
of  appeal  and  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunate  of  the  peo- 
plo— against  the  aristocracy,  and  as  champion  of  the  party 
of  order  against  the  Catilinarian  band.  It  seemed  almost 
impossible  that  Pompeius  should  neglect  this  opportunity 
and  with  his  eyes  open  put  himself  a  second  time  into  the 
painful  position,  in  which  the   dismissal   of  his  armf  vs 
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684  had  placed  him,  and  from  which  only  the  Gabiiiian  Imw 
had  released  him.  But  near  as  seemed  the  op- 
portunity of  placing  the  white  chaplet  around 
his  brow,  and  much  as  his  own  soul  longed  aller  it,  whei 
the  question  of  action  presented  itself,  his  heart  and  hit 
hand,  once  more  failed  him.  This  man^  altogether  ordinar} 
in  every  respect  excepting  only  his  pretensions,  would 
doubtless  gladly  have  placed  himself  above  the  law,  if  only 
he  c<juld  have  done  so  without  forsaking  legal  ground.  His 
ver^  lingering  in  Asia  betrayed  a  misgiving  of  this  soH» 
lie  might,  had  he  wished,  have  very  well  ari 
rived  in  Jaimary  692  with  his  fleet  and  army  at 
the  port  of  Brundisium,  and  have  received  Nepos  there. 
His  tarrying  the  whole  winter  of  691-692  in 
Asia  had  proximately  the  injurious  consequence, 
that  the  aristocracy,  which  of  oourse  accelerated  the  cam- 
paign against  Catilina  as  it  best  could,  had  meanwhile  gof 
rid  of  his  bands,  and  had  thus  set  aside  the  most  feasible 
pretext  for  keeping  together  the  Asiatic  legions  in  Italy. 
For  a  man  of  Pompeius'  character,  who  for  want  of  fkidl 
in  himself  and  in  his  star  timidly  clung  in  public  life  to 
formal  right,  and  with  whom  the  pretext  was  nearly  of  aa 
much  importance  as  the  motive,  this  circumstance  was  of 
serious  weight.  He  probably  said  to  himself,  moreover, 
that,  even  if  he  dismissed  his  army,  he  did  not  let  it  wholly 
out  of  his  hand,  but  could  in  case  of  need  raise  a  force 
ready  for  battle  sooner  at  any  rate  than  any  other  party- 
chief;  that  the  democracy  was  waiting  in  submissiye  atti- 
tude for  his  «Agnal,  and  that  he  could  deal  with  the  refracv 
tory  senate  even  without  soldiers ;  and  other  similar  con- 
siderations that  suggested  themselves,  in  which  there  waa 
exactly  enough  of  truth  to  make  them  appear  plausible  to 
one  who  wished  to  deceive  himself.  The  very  peculiar 
temperament  of  Pompcius  naturally  turned  once  more  the 
scale.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  capable  it  may 
be  of  a  crime,  but  not  of  insubordination  ;  in  a  good  as  in 
a  bad  sense,  he  was  thoroughly  a  soldier.  Men  of  mark 
respect  the  liw  as  a  moral  necessity,  ordinary  men  as  f 
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traditional  everv-dav  rule;  for  this  vn-v  reason  n;ilii  m 
discipline,  in  wiiicli  more  than  anywhcri'  else  law  takes  tiu 
form  of  habity  binds  every  man  not  entirely  self-reliant  an 
with  a  magio  spell.  It  has  often  been  observed  that  the 
•oldier,  oven  where  he  has  determined  to  refuse  obedience 
lo  his  oommandery  involuntarily  when  that  obedience  is  do* 
Kuuided  resumes  his  place  in  the  ranks.  It  was  this  feeling 
^baX  mule  Lafayette  and  Dumouriez  hesitate  at  the  last  mo« 
ment  before  the  breach  of  faith  and  fail  in  their  design ; 
and  to  this  too  Pompeius  succumbed. 

In  the  autumn  of  6d2  Pompeius  embarked  for  Italy. 
While  in  the  capital  all  was  preparation  for  re- 
seiving  the  new  monarch,  news  came  that  Pom« 
p^us,  when  bai*ely  landed  at  Brundisium,  had  broken  up 
hn  l^ons  and  with  a  small  escort  had  entered  on  his  jour- 
ney to  the  capital.  If  it  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  gain 
a  crown  without  trouble,  fortune  never  did  more  for  mortal 
than  it  did  for  Pompeius ;  but  on  those  who  lack  courage 
the  gods  lavish  every  favour  and  every  gift  in  vain. 

The  parties  breathed  freely.     Pompeius  had  abdicated 
a  second  time ;  his  already  vanquished  compe- 
wiihS^ISi-      titors  might  once  more  begin  the  race — in  which 


?"■■*■  doubtless  the  strangest  thing  was,  that  Pompeius 

was  again  a  rival  runner.  In  January  693  he 
same  to  liome.  His  position  was  an  awkward  one  and 
▼adllated  with  so  much  uncertainty  between  the  parties, 
that  people  gave  him  the  nickname  of  Gnacus  Cicero.  Ho 
had  in  fiiet  lost  favour  witJi  all.  The  anarchists  saw  in  him 
in  adversary,  the  democrats  an  inconvenient  friend,  Marcus 
Crassus  a  rival,  the  wealthy  class  an  untrustworthy  pro- 
tector,  the  aristocracy  a  declared  foe.*  He  was  still  indeed 
Iho  most  powerful  man  in  the  state ;  his  military  adherents 
nattered  throughout  Italy,  his  influence  in  the  provinces, 

*  The  Impression  of  tl  c  first  address,  which  Pompeius  made  to  tb« 
bargcmes  after  his  retarn,  is  thus  described  by  Cicero  (ad  All.  i.  14)' 
prima  amtio  Pompei  non  iucunda  miserin  (the  rabble),  inanit  imprO' 
bu  (the  democrats),  bfatis  (the  wcallhj)  non  grata^  bonis  (the  ar>lo 
■^ats)  mm  gravU  ;  itaqae.  frigtbai. 
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particularly  those  of  the  East,  his  military  fame,  hifl  ea 
ornious  riches  gave  him  a  weight  which  no  other  possessed , 
but  instead  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  on  which  he  had 
counted,  the  reception  which  he  met  with  was  more  than 
cool,  and  still  cooler  was  the  treatment  given  to  the  de- 
rnnnds  which  he  presented.  He  requested  for  himself^  ai 
ho  had  already  caused  to  be  announced  by  Nepos,  a  seoond 
consulship ;  demanding  also,  of  course,  a  contirmation  of 
the  arrangements  made  by  him  in  the  East  and  a  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  his  soldiers  to  furnish 
them  with  lands.  Against  these  demands  a  systematic  op- 
position arose  in  the  senate,  the  chief  elements  of  which 
were  furnished  by  the  personal  exasperation  of  Luculloa 
and  Metellus  Creticus,  the  old  resentment  of  Crassus,  and 
the  conscientious  folly  of  Cato.  The  desired  second  con- 
sulship was  at  once  and  bluntly  refused.  The  very  first  re» 
quest  which  the  returning  general  addressed  to  the  senate, 
that  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  693  might 
be  put  off  till  after  his  entry  into  the  capital, 
bad  been  rejected ;  much  less  was  there  any  likelihood  of 
obtaining  from  the  senate  the  necessary  dispensation  from 
the  law  of  Sulla  as  to  re-election  (iii.  437).  As  to  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  made  in  the  Eastern  provinces, 
Pompeius  naturally  asked  their  confirmation  as  a  whole ; 
Lucullus  carried  a  proposal  that  every  ordinance  should  be 
separately  discussed  and  voted  upon,  which  opened  the  door 
for  endless  annoyances  and  a  multitude  of  defeats  in  detaiL 
The  promise  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Asi- 
atic army  was  ratified  indeed  in  general  by  the  senate,  but 
wa6  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  Cretan  legions  of 
Metellus;  and — what  was  worse — it  was  not  executed,  be- 
cause the  public  chest  was  empty  and  the  senate  was  not 
disposed  to  meddle  with  the  domains  for  this  purposeb 
Pompeius,  in  despair  of  mastering  the  persistent  and  spite 
ful  opposition  of  the  senate,  turned  to  the  burgesses.  But 
he  understood  still  less  how  to  conduct  his  movements  on 
this  field.  The  democratic  leaders,  although  they  did  not 
openly  oppose  him,  had  no  cause  at  all  to  make  his  ip<«r 
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ests  their  own,  and  so  kept  aloof.     Pniiipfiiis'  dwii  inslru- 
ments — such  as  the  consuls  elected   by  his  influence  and 
partly  by  his  money,  Marcus  Pupius  Piso  for 
693  and  Lucius  Afranius  for  694 — showed  thcra 
litres  unskilful  and  useless.     When  at  length  the  assigna^ 
tkm  of  land  for  the  veterans  of  Pompeius  was  submitted 
to  the  burgesses  by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Lucius  Fla^ 
▼ins  in  the  form  of  a  general  agrarian  law,  the  proposal, 
not  supported  by  the  democrats,  openly  combated  by  the 
aristocrats,  was  left  in  a  minority  (beg.  of  694). 
The  exalted  general  now  sued  clmost  humbly 
for  the  favour  of  the  masses,  for  it  was  on  his  instigation 
that  the  Italian  tolls  were  abolished  by  a  law  introduced  by 
the  praetor   Metellus   Nepos   (694).      But  he 
played  the  demagogue  without  skill  and  with- 
out success;  his  reputation  suffered  from  it,  and  he  did  not 
obtain  what  he  desired.     He  had  completely  run  himself 
into  a  noose.     One  of  his  opponents  summed  up  his  po- 
litical position  at  that  time  by  saying  that  he  had  endeav- 
oured ^  to  conserve  by  silence  his  embroidered  triumphal 
mantle."     In  fact  nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  fret. 
Then  a  new  combination  offered  itself.     The  leader  of 
the  democratic  party  had  actively  employed  in 
his  own  interest  the  politicjil  calm  which  had 
immediately  followed  on  the  retirement  of  the 
previous  holder  of  power.     When  Pompeius  returned  from 
AriSy  Caesar  had  been  little  more  than  what  Catilina  was — 
the  chief  of  a  political  party  which  had  dwindled  almost 
int(»  a  club  of  conspirators,  and  a  bankrupt.     But  since  that 
event  he  had,  after  administering  the  praetorship 
(692),  been  invested  with  the  governorsliip  of 
Further  Spain,  and  thereby  had  found  means  partly  to  rid 
himself  of  his  debts,  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  mili- 
tary position  and  a  military  renown.     His  old  friend  and 
ally  Crassus  had  been  induced  by  the  hope  of  finding  the 
wpport  against  Pompeius,  which  he  had  lost  in  Piso  (p. 
399),  once  more  in  Caesar,  to  relieve  him  even  before  his 
departure  to  the  provini  e  from  the  most  oppressive  por« 
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tion  of  his  load  of  debt.  He  himself  had  energoticalljf 
employed  his  brief  sojourn  there.  Returning  from  Spain 
in  the  year  694  with  filled  chests  and  as  Im 
perator  with  well-founded  claims  to  a  triumph 
he  came  forward  for  the  following  year  as  a  candidate  for 
ho  consulship ;  for  the  sake  of  which,  as  the  senate  refmst^d 
him  permission  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate  for  th« 
Consular  election  in  absence,  he  without  hesitation  aban- 
doned  the  honour  of  the  triumph.  For  years  the  demoo< 
racy  had  striven  to  raise  one  of  its  partisans  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  supreme  magistracy,  that  by  this  means  it  might 
attain  a  military  power  of  its  own.  It  had  long  been  dear 
to  discerning  men  of  all  shades  that  the  strife  of  parties 
could  not  be  settled  by  civil  conflict,  but  only  by  military 
power ;  but  the  course  of  the  coalition  between  the  demoo* 
racy  and  the  powerful  military  chiefs,  through  which  the 
rule  of  the  senate  had  been  terminated,  showed  with  inox* 
orable  clearness  that  every  such  alliance  ultimately  issued 
m  a  subordination  of  the  civil  under  the  military  elements, 
and  that  the  popular  party,  if  it  would  really  rule,  musi 
not  ally  itself  with  generals  properly  foreign  and  even  hos- 
tile to  it,  but  must  make  generals  of  its  own  leaders  them- 
selves. The  attempts  made  with  this  view  to  carry  the 
election  of  Catilina  as  consul,  and  to  gain  a  military  sup- 
port in  Spain  or  Egypt,  had  failed ;  now  a  possibility  pre- 
sented itself  of  procuring  for  their  most  important  man 
the  consulship  and  the  consular  province  in  the  usual  conr 
stitutional  way,  and  of  rendering  themselves  independent 
of  th^ir  dubious  and  dangerous  ally  Pompeius  by  the  es- 
Uiblishment,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  a  home  power  in  their 
)'^n  democratic  household. 

But  the  more  the  democracy  could  not  but  desire  to 
open  up  for  itself  this  path,  which  offered  not  so 

^lernd  CO-  ,      ,  -  ,  ,  ,  , 

kUkionof  much  the  most  favourable  as  the  only  prospect 
GniKsiu,  and  of  real  successes,  the  more  certainly  it  might 
reckon  on  the  resolute  resistance  of  its  political 
opponents.  Everything  depended  on  whom  it  found  op- 
|K)sed  to  it  in  this  matter.     The  aristocracy  isolated  was 
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not  formidable;  but  it  had  just  been  rendered  evident  in 
the  Catiliuarian  affair  that  it  could  certainly  still  exert  some 
influenoe,  where  it  was  more  or  less  openly  supported  by 
the  meii  of  material  interests  and  by  the  adherents  of  Pom- 
peiuflL  It  had  several  times  frustrated  Catilina's  candida- 
ture for  the  oonsulship,  and  that  it  would  attempt  the  like 
■gainst  Caesar  was  sufficiently  certain.  But,  even  though 
Caesar  should  perhips  be  chosen  in  spite  of  it,  his  election 
alone  did  not  suffice.  He  needed  at  least  some  years  of 
undisturbed  working  out  of  Italy,  in  order  to  gain  a  firm 
military  position ;  and  the  nobility  assuredly  would  leave 
no  mcMins  untried  to  thwart  his  plans  during  this  time  of 
preparation.  The  idea  naturally  occurred,  whether  the  aris- 
tocracy  might  not  be  again  successfully  isolated 
as  in  (183-684,  and  an  alliance  firmly  based  on 
mutual  advantage  might  not  be  established  between  the 
democrats  with  their  ally  Crassus  on  the  one  side  and  Pom- 
peius  and  the  great  capitalists  on  the  other.  For  Pompe- 
ius  such  a  coalition  was  certainly  a  political  suicide.  His 
weight  hitherto  in  the  state  rested  on  the  fact,  that  he  was 
the  only  party-leader  who  at  the  same  time  disposed  of 
legions^^which,  though  now  dissolved,  might  still  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  be  said  to  be  at  his  disposal.  The  plan  of  the 
democracy  was  directed  to  the  very  object  of  depriving 
him  of  this  preponderance,  and  of  placing  by  his  side  in 
their  own  chief  a  military  rival.  Never  could  he  consent 
to  this,  and  least  of  all  personally  help  to  a  post  of  supreme 
tiommand  a  man  like  Caesar,  who  already  as  a  mere  po- 
litical agitator  had  given  him  trouble  enough  and  had  just 
furnished  the  most  brilliant  proofs  also  of  military  capacity 
in  Spain.  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the 
oai  Uiing  opposition  of  the  senate  and  the  indiffisrence  of 
Uie  multitude  to  Pompeius  and  Pompeius'  wishes,  his  posi- 
tion, particularly  with  reference  to  his  old  soldiers,  had 
beoome  so  painful  and  so  humiliating,  that  people  might 
well  expeot  from  his  character  to  gain  him  for  such  a  coali- 
tion at  the  price  of  releasing  him  from  that  disagreeable 
rituation.  And  as  to  the  so-called  equestrian  party,  it  was 
Vol.  IV.— n 
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to  be  found  on  whatever  side  the  power  lay  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  would  not  let  itself  be  long  waited  foi*, 
if  it  saw  Pompeius  and  the  democracy  combining  anen  iii 
earnest.  It  happened  moreover,  that  on  account  of  Cato*s 
severity^-otherwise  very  laudable — towards  the  lessees  of 
the  taxes,  the  great  capitalists  were  just  at  this  time  onot 
more  at  vehement  variance  with  the  senate. 

So  the  second  coalition  was  concluded  in  the  summer 

of  684.  Caesar  was  assured  of  the  consulship 
%ange  in  ^>^'  ^^^  following  year  and  a  governorship  in  doe 
ql<i^.*"^     course ;  to  Pompeius  was  promised  the  ratifioft* 

tlon  of  his  arrangements  made  in  the  East,  and 
an  assignation  of  lands  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Asiatic  army ; 
to  the  equites  Caesar  likewise  promised  to  procure  for  them 
by  means  of  the  burgesses  what  the  senate  had  refused ; 
Crassus  in  fine—- the  inevitable — was  allowed  at  least  to 
join  the  league,  although  without  obtaining  the  promise  of 
a  definite  equivalent  for  an  accession  which  he  could  not 
refuse.  It  was  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  indeed  the 
same  persons,  who  concluded  the  league  with  one  another 

in  the  autumn  of  683  and  in  the  summer  of 
JJ;  694;  but  how  entirely  different  was  the  posi« 

tion  of  the  parties  then  and  now !  Then  the 
democracy  was  nothing  but  a  political  party,  while  its  allies 
were  victorious  generals  at  the  head  of  their  armies ;  now 
the  leader  of  the  democracy  was  himself  an  Imperator 
crowned  with  victory  and  full  of  magnificent  military 
schemes,  while  his  allies  were  retired  generals  without  any 
army.  Then  the  democracy  conquered  in  questions  of 
principle,  and  in  return  for  that  victory  conceded  the  high- 
est offices  of  state  to  its  two  confederates ;  now  it  hod  be- 
come more  practical  and  grasped  the  supreme  civil  and 
military  power  for  itself,  while  concessions  were  made  to 
its  allies  only  in  subordinate  points  and,  significantly  enough^ 
not  even  the  old  demand  of  Pompeius  for  a  second  consul- 
ship  was  attended  to.  Then  the  democracy  sacrificed  itself 
to  its  allies ;  now  these  had  to  entrust  themselves  to  it.  All 
the  circumstances  were  completely  changed,  most  of  al]« 
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However,  tlie  chanicter  of  the  <k'in(>cr.'icv  itself.  Nu  duubt 
it  had,  ever  since  it  existed  at  all,  contained  at  its  core  a 
moDArchio  element ;  but  the  ideal  of  a  constitution,  which 
Boated  in  more  or  leas  clear  outline  before  its  best  intel* 
leotay  was  always  ^at  of  a  civil  commonwealth,  a  Periclean 
erganiiaUon  of  the  state,  in  which  the  power  of  the  prince 
rested  on  the  fact  that  he  represented  the  burgesses  in  the 
noblest  and  most  accomplished  manner,  and  the  most  ac- 
ooraplisbed  and  noblest  part  of  the  burgesses  recognizeo 
h*m  as  the  man  in  whom  they  thoroughly  con  tided.  Caesar 
lOO  set  out  with  such  views ;  but  they  were  simply  ideals, 
which  might  have  some  influence  on  realities,  but  could  no\ 
be  directly  realized.  Neither  the  simple  civil  power,  as 
Gains  Graoohus  possessed  it,  nor  the  arming  of  the  demo* 
cratio  party,  such  as  Cinna  though  in  a  very  inadequate 
fiuhlon  had  attempted,  was  able  to  maintain  a  permanent 
superiority  in  the  Roman  commonwealth ;  the  military 
mschine  f^hting  not  for  a  party  but  for  a  general,  the  rud€ 
force  of  the  condottieri — which  had  first  appeared  on  the 
stage  in  the  service  of  the  restoration — soon  showed  itself 
absolutely  superior  to  all  political  parties.  Caesar  could 
not  but  acquire  a  conviction  of  this  amidst  the  practical 
workings  of  party,  and  accordingly  he  matured  the  mo> 
msQtous  resolution  of  making  this  military  machine  itself 
serviceable  to  his  ideals,  and  of  erecting  such  a  common- 
wealth as  he  had  in  his  mind  by  the  power  of  condottieri. 
With  this  design  he  concluded  in  683  the  league 
with  the  generals  of  the  opposite  party,  which, 
Botwithstanding  that  they  had  accepted  the  democratic  pro* 
gramme,  yet  brought  the  democracy  and  Caesar  himself  to 
llie  brink  of  destruction.  With  the  same  design  he  him* 
lelf  came  forward  eleven  years  afterwards  as  a  condotticre. 
\h  was  done  in  both  cases  with  a  certain  naivete — with  good 
iaith  in  the  p^sfibility  of  his  being  able  to  found  a  free 
oommonwealth,  if  not  by  the  swords  of  others,  at  any  rate 
by  his  own*  We  peiceive  without  diflicultY  that  this  faith 
was  fiillacious,  and  that  no  one  takes  an  evil  spirit  into  his 
•ervice  without  becoming  hinisclf  cnsla. i^l  tv>  it ;  but  th« 
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greatest  men  are  not  those  who  err  the  least.  If  we  atiH 
after  so  many  centuries  bow  in  reverence  before  what  GaA* 
Bar  willed  and  did,  it  is  not  because  he  desired  and  gained 
a  crown  (to  do  which  is,  abstractly,  as  little  of  a  great  thing 
as  the  crown  itself)  bnt  because  his  mighty  ideal—- of  a  fireo 
j^mmonwealtb  under  one  ruler — never  forsook  him,  and 
preserved  him  even  when  monarch  from  sinking  into  vulgar 
royalty. 

The  election  of  Caesar  as  consul  for  ^l&b  was  carried 

without  difficulty  by  the  united  parties.  Hie 
Oiiflaoroon-     aristocracy  had  to  rest  content  with  giving  to 

him — ^by  means  of  a  bribery,  for  which  the 
whole  order  of  lords  contributed  the  funds,  and  which  ex- 
cited surprise  even  iu  that  period  of  deepest  corruption— 
a  colleague  in  the  person  of  Marcus  Bibulus,  whose  narrow* 
minded  obstinacy  was  regarded  in  their  circles  as  conservik 
tive  energy,  and  whose  good  intentions  at  least  were  not  at 
fault  if  the  noble  lords  did  not  get  a  fit  return  for  their 
patriotic  expenditure. 

As  consul  Caesar  first  submitted  to  discussion  the  re^ 

quests  of  his  confederates,  among  which  the  as- 
■grarUii         signation  of  land  to  the  veterans  of  the  Asiatic 

army  was  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
agrarian  law  projected  for  this  purpose  by  Caesar  adhered 
in  general  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  project  of  law, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  previous  year  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Pompeius  but  not  carried  (p.  '289).  There  was 
destined  for  distribution  only  the  Italian  domain  land,  that 
is  to  say,  substantially,  the  territory  of  Capua,  and,  if  this 
should  not  suffice,  other  Italian  estates  were  to  be  purchased 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  new  eastern  provinces  at  the 
taxable  value  recorded  in  the  censorial  rolls ;  all  existing 
right}  of  property  and  heritable  possession  thus  remained 
unaffected.  The  individual  allotments  were  small.  The 
receivers  of  land  were  to  be  poor  burgesses,  fiithers  of  at 
least  three  children  ;  the  dangerous  principle,  that  the  reii> 
ilering  of  military  service  gave  a  claim  to  landed  estate 
was  not  laid  down,  bnt,  as  was  reasonable  and  had  beer 
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done  at  all  limes,  the  old  soldiers  as  well  as  tlio  trniporai j 
lessees  to  be  ejected  were  simply  recommended  to  the  sp» 
fiial  ooDsideration  of  the  land-distributors.  The  exeoutioB 
of  the  measure  was  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  twontji 
inio  which  Caesar  distinctly  declared  that  he  did  not  wisli 
to  be  himself  elected. 

The  opposition  had  a  difficult  task  in  resisting  this  pro 
^^^^      posal.     It  could  not  rationally  be  denied^  that 
iSruiiiulS      the  state  finances  ought  afler  the  erection  of  the 
^'**^"  provinces  of  Pont  us  and  Syria  to  be  in  a  posi- 

tion to  dispense  with  the  moneys  from  the  Campaniap 
leases ;  that  it  was  unwarrantable  to  withhold  one  of  the 
finest  districts  of  Italy,  and  one  peculiarly  fitted  for  smt^ll 
holdings,  from  private  enterprise ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  was 
as  unjust  as  it  was  ridiculous,  afler  the  extension  of  the 
firanohise  to  all  Italy,  still  to  withhold  municipal  rights 
fix>m  the  township  of  Capua.  The  whole  proposal  bore 
Ihe  stamp  of  moderation,  honesty,  and  solidity,  with  which 
a  democratic  party-character  was  very  dexterously  com- 
bined ;  for  in  substance  it  amounted  to  the  re-establishment 
vi  the  Oapuan  colony  founded  in  the  time  of  Marius  and 
again  done  away  by  Sulla  (iii.  392,  428).  In  form  too 
Caesar  observed  all  possible  respect.  He  laid  the  project 
of  the  agrarian  law,  as  well  as  the  proposal  to  ratify  col- 
lectively the  ordinances  issued  by  Pompeius  in  the  East, 
snd  the  petition  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  for  remission 
of  a  third  of  the  sums  payable  by  them,  in  the  first  instance 
before  the  senate  for  approval,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  receive  and  discuss  proposals  for  alterations.  The  cor* 
poratioii  had  now  opportunity  of  convincing  itself  how 
foolishly  it  hsA  acted  in  driving  Pompeius  and  the  oquites 
into  the  arms  of  the  adversary  by  refusing  these  requests. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  secret  sense  of  this,  that  drove  the  high 
bom  lords  to  the  most  vehement  opposition,  which  con^ 
treated  ill  with  the  calm  demeanour  of  Caesar.  The  agra* 
rian  law  was  rejected  by  them  nakedly  and  even  without 
iiscusaion.  The  decree  as  to  Pompeius*  arrangements  is 
Asia  found  ouite  as  little  favour  in  their  eyes.     Ca'x)  at 
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tempted,  in  accordance  with  the  disreputable  custom  of 
Roman  parliamentary  debate,  to  k\\\  the  proposal  regarding 
the  farmers  of  the  taxes  by  speaking,  that  is,  to  prolong 
his  speech  up  to  the  legal  hour  for  closing  the  sitting ;  when 
Coe&ar  threatened  to  have  the  stubborn  man  arrested,  thif 
proposal  too  was  at  length  rejected. 

Of  course  all  the  proposals  were  now  brought  before 
Ihe  burgesses.  Without  deviating  far  from  the  truth,  Cae 
sar  could  tell  the  multitude  that  the  senate  had  scomfuUj 
rejected  most  rational  and  most  necessary  proposals  sul^ 
mitted  to  it  in  the  most  respectful  form,  simply  becaosc 
they  came  from  the  democratic  consul.  When  he  addod 
that  the  aristocrats  had  contrived  a  plot  to  procure  the  fa- 
jection  of  the  proposals,  and  summoned  the  burgesses,  and 
more  especially  Pompeius  liimself  and  his  old  soldiers,  to 
stand  by  him  against  fraud  and  force,  this  too  was  by  tio 
means  a  mere  invention.  The  aristocracy,  with  the  obsti 
nate  weak  creature  Bibulus  and  the  unbending  dogmatioai 
fool  Cato  At  their  head,  in  reality  intended  to  push  the  mat> 
ter  to  open  violence.  Pompeius,  instigated  by  Caesar  to 
proclaim  his  position  with  reference  to  the  pending  ques- 
tion, declared  bluntly,  as  was  not  his  wont  on  other  oocBr 
sions,  that  if  any  one  should  venture  to  draw  the  sword,  he 
too  would  grasp  his,  and  in  that  case  would  not  leave  the 
shield  at  home;  Crassus  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
effect.  The  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius  were  directed  to  up 
pear  on  the  day  of  the  vote — which  in  feet  primarily  con- 
cerned them — in  great  numbers,  and  with  arms  under  their 
dress,  at  the  place  of  voting. 

The  nobility  however  left  no  means  untried  to  frustrate 
tlie  proposals  of  Caesar.  On  each  day  when  Caesar  aj^ 
peared  before  the  people,  his  colleague  Bibulus  instituted 
the  well-known  political  observations  of  the  weather  which 
interrupted  all  public  business  (iii.  532) ;  Caesar  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  skies,  but  continued  to  prosecute 
his  terrestrial  occupation.  The  tribunician  veto  was  inter 
posed ;  Caesar  contented  himself  with  disregarding  it 
Bibulus  and  Cato  sprang  to  the  rostra,  harangued  the  inul 
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litude,  and  instigated  \\w  usiml  riot  ;  Caesar  ordered  that 
they  should  be  led  away  by  lictors  from  the  Forum,  and 
took  care  that  otherwise  no  harm  should  befall  them — ^it 
was  for  his  interest  that  the  political  comedy  should  remain 
Mieh  as  it  was. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  chicanery  and  all  the  bluster* 
ing  of  the  nobility,  the  agrarian  law,  the  con- 
iSiir*  firmation  of  the  Asiatic  arrangements,  and  the 
remission  to  the  lesse.es  of  taxes  were  adopted 
by  the  burgesses ;  and  the  commission  of  twenty  was  elect- 
ed with  Pompeius  and  Crassus  at  its  head,  and  installed  in 
office.  With  all  their  exertions  the  aristocracy  had  gained 
nothing,  save  that  their  blind  and  spiteful  antagonism  had 
drawn  the  bonds  of  the  coalition  still  tighter,  and  their 
energy,  which  they  were  soon  to  need  for  matters  more 
important,  had  exhausted  itself  on  afiairs  that  were  at  bot- 
tom indifferent.  They  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
heroic  courage  which  they  had  displayed ;  the  declaration 
of  Bibulus  that  he  would  rather  die  than  yield,  the  perora- 
tion which  Cato  still  continued  to  deliver  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  lictors,  were  great  patriotic  feats ;  otherwise  they 
resigned  themselves  to  their  fate.  The  consul 
Sit^McS^  Bibulus  shut  himself  up  for  the  remainder  of 
thearittoo-      ^j^^  j^^^  j^  j^jg  house,  while  he  at  the  same  time 

intimated  by  public  placard  that  he  had  the 
pious  intention  of  watching  the  signs  of  the  sky  on  all  the 
days  appropriate  for  public  assemblies  during  that  year. 
His  oollei^^ues  once  more  admired  the  great  man  who,  ba 
Ennius  had  said  of  the  old  Fabius,  ''  saved  the  state  by 
wise  delay,"  and  they  followed  his  example ;  most  of  them, 
Gato  included,  no  longer  appeared  in  the  senate,  but  withiu 
their  four  walls  helped  their  consul  to  fret  over  the  faol 
that;  the  history  of  the  world  went  on  in  spite  of  political 
astronomy.  To  the  public  this  passive  attitude  of  the  con- 
sul as  well  as  of  the  aristocracy  in  general  appeared,  as  it 
fiiirly  might,  a  political  abdication  ;  and  the  coalition  wert 
naturally  very  well  content  that  they  were  left  to  take  theii 
(arther  steps  almost  undisturbed. 
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The  most  important  of  these  steps  was  the  r^ulatin^ 
of  the  future  position  of  Caesar.  Constitution 
•nor  cf the  ally  it  devolved  on  the  senate  to  fix  the  fiino 
tions  of  the  second  consular  year  of  office  befort 
the  election  of  the  consuls  took  place ;  accordingly  it  had, 
in  prospect  of  the  election  of  Caesar,  selected  with  that 
view  for  096  two  provinces  in  which  the  gOT- 
ernor  should  find  no  other  employment  than 
the  construction  of  roads  and  other  such  works  of  utility. 
Of  course  the  matter  could  not  so  remain ;  it  was  deter- 
mined among  the  confederates,  that  Caesar  should  obtain 
by  decree  of  the  people  an  extraordinary  command  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  Gabinio-Manilian  laws.  Caesar  how- 
ever had  publicly  declared  that  he  would  introduce  no  pro- 
posal in  his  own  favour  ;  the  tribune  of  the  people  Publius 
Vatinius  therefore  undertook  to  submit  the  proposal  to  the 
burgesses,  who  naturally  gave  their  unconditional  aasent. 
By  this  means  Qiesar  obtained  the  governorship  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  three  legions 
which  were  stationed  there  and  were  already  experienced 
in  border  warfare  under  Lucius  Afranius,  along  with  the 
same  rank  of  propraetor  for  his  adjutants  which  those  of 
Pompeius  had  enjoyed ;  this  office  was  secured  to  him  for 
five  years — a  longer  period  than  had  ever  before  been  as* 
signed  to  any  general  whose  appointment  was  limited  to  a 
definite  time  at  all.  The  Transpadanes,  who  for  years  had 
In  hope  of  the  franchise  been  the  clients  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome  and  of  Caesar  in  particular  (p.  197),  formed 
the  main  portion  of  his  province.  His  jurisdiction  extended 
6(>utli  as  far  as  the  Arnus  and  the  Rubico,  und  included  Luca 
and  Ravenna.  Subsequently  there  waf  added  to  Caesar's 
ofKcial  district  the  province  of  Narbo  with  the  one  l^ion 
stationed  there — a  resolution  adopted  by  the  senate  on  the 
proposal  of  Pompeius,  that  it  might  at  least  not  see  this 
command  also  pass  to  Caesar  by  extraordinary  decree  of 
the  burgesses.  What  was  wished  was  thus  attained.  Ap 
no  troops  a>uld  constitutionally  be  stationed  in  Italy  proper 
(iii.  445)  the  commander  of  the  legions  of  northern  Italy 
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and  Gaul  <]onrinate.l  nt  the  same  time  Italv  aiul  liOmc  for 
the  next  6ve  years ;  and  he  who  was  master  for  five  years 
wak<  inaaler  for  life.  The  consulship  of  Caesar  had  attained 
its  object.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  new  holders  of  powcf 
did  not  neglect  withal  to  keep  the  multitude  in  good  humoi.r 
by  guoes  And  amusements  of  all  sorts,  and  they  embraced 
•rery  opportunity  of  filling  their  exchequer ;  in  the  case 
of  the  king  of  E^ypt,  for  instance,  the  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  recognized  him  as  legitimate  ruler  (p.  189),  wai 
M^d  to  him  by  the  coalition  at  a  high  price,  and  in  like  man* 
ner  other  dynasts  and  communities  acquired  charters  and 
privil^es  on  this  occasion. 

The  permanence  of  the  arrangements  made  seemed  also 
sufficiently  secured.  The  consulship  was,  at  least 
lif  for  the  next  year,  entrusted  to  safe  hands.  The 
tetb«ir  public  believed  at  first,  that  it  was  destined  for 
^^'  Pompeius  and  Crassus  themselves ;  the  regents 
however  preferred  to  procure  the  election  of  two  subordi- 
nate but  trustworthy  men  of  their  party — Aulus  Gabinius, 
the  best  among  Pompeius'  adjutants,  and  Lucius  Piso,  who 
was  less  important  but  was  Caesar's  father-in-law — as  con- 
suls  for  696.  Pompeius  personally  undertook 
to  watch  over  Italy,  where  at  the  head  of  the 
eommission  of  twenty  he  prosecuted  the  execution  of  the 
i^grariaD  law  and  furnished  nearly  20,000  burgesses,  in  great 
part  old  soldiers  from  his  army,  with  land  in  the  territory 
of  Gapua.  Caesar's  north-Italian  legions  served  to  back 
him  against  the  opposition  in  the  capital.  There  existed 
no  prospect,  immediately  at  least,  of  a  rupture  among  th<3 
regents  themselves.  The  laws  issued  by  Caesar  as  cotksul, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  Pompeius  was  as  much  inter- 
ested as  Caesar,  formed  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
the  breai'h  between  Pompeius  and  the  aristocracy — whoai 
heeds,  and  Cato  in  particular,  continued  to  treat  these  laws 
as  null— and  thereby  a  guarantee  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
coalition.  Moreover,  the  personal  bonds  of  connection  be> 
tween  its  chiefs  were  drawn  closer.  Caesar  had  honeatly 
and  fiuthfully  kept  his  word  to  his  confederates  without 
Vol.  IV.— 11* 
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ourtailing  or  cheating  them  of  what  he  had  promised,  and 
in  particular  had  fought  to  secure  the  agrarian  law  pro- 
posed in  the  interest  of  Pompeius  just  as  if  the  case  bad 
been  his  own  with  dexterity  and  energy ;  Pompeius  was 
not  insensible  to  upright  dealing  and  good  faith,  and  was 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  man  who  had  helped  him  to 
get  quit  at  a  blow  of  the  sorry  part  of  a  suppliant  which 
he  had  l)een  playing  for  three  years.  Frequent  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  a  man  of  the  irresistible  amiableneas  of 
Caesar  did  what  was  farther  requisite  to  convert  the  alli- 
ance of  interests  into  an  alliance  of  friendship.  The  result 
and  the  pledge  of  this  friendship— «t  the  same  time,  doubt* 
less,  a  public  announcement  which  could  hardly  be  mis- 
understood of  the  newly  established  conjoint  rule — was  the 
marriage  of  Pompeius  with  Caesar's  only  daughter,  tliree* 
and-twenty  years  of  age.  Julia,  who  had  inherited  the 
charm  of  her  father,  lived  in  the  happiest  domestic  rela- 
tions with  her  husband,  who  was  nearly  twice  as  old ;  and 
the  burgesses  longing  for  rest  and  order  after  so  many 
troubles  and  crises,  saw  in  this  nuptial  alliance  the  guaran- 
tee of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 

The  more  firmly  and  closely  the  alliance  was  thus  ce- 
mented between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  the  more 
the  ariiioo-     hopeless  grcw  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy.   They 
'**^'  felt  the  sword  suspended  over  their  head  and 

knew  Caesar  sufficiently  to  have  no  doubt  that  he  would, 
if  necessary,  use  it  without  hesitation.  **  On  all  sides," 
wrote  one  of  them,  "  we  are  checkmated  ;  we  have  already 
through  fear  of  death  or  of  banishment  despaired  of  *  fi-ee* 
dom ; '  every  one  sighs,  no  one  ventures  to  speak."  More 
the  confederates  could  not  desire.  But  though  the  minor- 
ity of  the  aristocracy  was  in  this  desirable  frame  of  mind, 
there  was,  of  course,  no  lack  of  Hotspurs  among  the  party. 
Hardly  had  Caesar  laid  down  the  consulship,  when  some 
of  the  most  violent  aristocrats,  Lucius  Domitius  and  Gaiuf 
Memmius,  proposed  in  a  full  senate  the  annulling  of  the 
Julian  laws.  This  indeed  was  simply  a  piece  of  folly, 
which  redounded  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  coalition ;  fl>r. 
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when  Caesar  now  liiinself  insisted  that  the  senate  should 
investigate  the  validity  of  the  laws  assailed,  the  latter  could 
not  but  formally  recognize  their  legality.  But,  as  may 
readily  be  oonoeived,  the  regents  found  in  this  a  new  call 
to  make  aq  example  of  some  of  the  most  notable  ami 
noisiest  of  their  opponents,  and  thereby  to  assure  them- 
■elves  that  the  remainder  would  adhere  to  that  fitting  policy 
of  sighing  and  silence.  At  first  there  had  been  a  hope  that 
the  clause  of  the  agrarian  law,  which  as  usual  required  all 
the  senators  to  take  an  oath  to  the  new  law  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting their  political  rights,  would  induce  its  most  vehe^ 
ment  opponents  to  banish  themselves,  afler  the  example  of 
Metellus  Numidicus  (iii.  256),  by  refusing  the  oath.  But 
these  did  not  show  themselves  so  complaisant;  even  the 
rigid  Cato  submitted  to  the  oath,  and  his  Sanchos  followed 
him.  A  second,  fai*  from  honourable,  attempt  to  threaten 
the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  with  criminal  impeachments 
on  account  qf  an  alleged  plot  for  the  murder  of  Pompeius, 
and  so  to  drive  them  into  exile,  was  frustrated  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  instruments ;  the  informer,  one  Vettius, 
exaggerated  and  contradicted  himself  so  grossly,  and  the 
tribune  Vatinius,  who  directed  the  foul  scheme,  showed  his 
complicity  with  that  Vettius  so  clearly,  that  it  was  found 
advisable  to  strangle  the  latter  in  prison  and  to  let  the 
whole  matter  drop.  On  this  occasion  however  they  had 
obtained  sufficient  evidence  of  the  total  disorganization  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  boundless  alarm  of  the  grandees ; 
even  a  man  like  Lucius  LucuUus  had  thrown  himself  in 
person  at  Caesar's  feet  and  publicly  declared  that  he  found 
himaelf  compelled  by  reason  of  his  great  age  to  ^-'ithdra^ 
from  public  life. 

intimat(,ly  therefore  they  were  conteRt  witn  a  few  iso- 
lated victims.     It  was  of  primary  importance  to 
aB«or»-        remove  Cato,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  convic- 
•**^^  tion  as  to  the  nullity  of  all  the  Julian  laws,  and 

who  was  a  man  to  act  as  he  thought.  Such  a  man  Marcus 
(Xcero  was  certainly  not,  and  they  did  not  give  themselves 
the  trouble  to  fear  liim.     But  the  democratic  party,  which 
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played  the  leading  part  in  the  coalition,  could  not 
alter  its  victory  leave  unpunished  the  judicial  murder  of 
the  5th  December,  691,  which  it  had  so  loudly 
and  so  justly  censured.  Had  they  wished  to 
bring  to  account  the  real  authors  of  the  fatal  decree,  tliey 
ought  to  have  seized  not  on  the  pusillanimous  consul,  but 
on  the  section  of  the  strict  aristocracy  which  had  urged  tho 
timorous  man  to  that  execution.  But  in  formal  law  it  Wttk 
certainly  not  the  advisers  of  the  consul,  but  the  consul  him 
self^  that  was  responsible  for  it,  and  it  was  above  all  the 
gentler  course  to  call  the  consul  alone  to  account  and  to 
leave  the  senatorial  college  wholly  out  of  the  case;  for 
which  reason  in  the  grounds  of  the  proposal  directed  against 
Cicero  the  decree  of  the  senate,  in  virtue  of  which  he  oi^ 
dered  the  execution,  was  directly  described  as  suppositions. 
Even  against  Cicero  the  regents  would  gladly  have  avoided 
steps  that  attracted  attention ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  either  to  give  to  the  r^ents  the  guarantees  which 
they  required,  or  to  banish  himself  from  Rome  under  one 
of  the  feasible  pretexts  on  several  occasions  offered  to  him, 
or  even  to  keep  silence.  With  the  utmost  desire  to  avoid 
any  offence  and  the  most  sincere  alarm,  he  yet  had  not  selA 
control  enough  to  be  prudent ;  the  word  had  to  come  out^ 
when  a  petulant  witticism  stung  him,  or  when  his  self-con- 
ceit almost  rendered  crazy  by  the  praise  of  so  many  noble 
lords  gave  vent  to  the  weU-cadenced  periods  of  the  plebeian 
advocate. 

The  execution  of  the  measures  resolved  on  against  Cato 
^  ^,  and  Cicero  was  committed  to  the  loose  ai  d  dis- 

solute,  but  clever  and  pre-eminently  audadous 
Publius  Clodius,  who  had  lived  for  years  in  the  bittere»t 
enmity  with  Cicero,  and,  with  the  view  of  satisfying  that 
enmity  and  playing  a  part  as  demagogue,  had  got  himself 
converted  under  the  consulship  of  Caesar  by  a  hasty  adop- 
tion from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian,  and  then  chosen  as 
tribune  of  the  people  for  the  year  096.  To 
support  Clodius,  the  proconsul  Caesar  remained 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital  till  the  blow  waf 
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itruok  against  the  two  victims.  Agreeably  to  the  instruo 
tions  which  he  hod  received,  Clodius  proposed  to  the  bur 
gBMOD  to  entrust  Cato  with  the  regulation  of  the  comply 
Cited  municipal  affiurs  of  the  Byzantines  and  with  the  an 
neiaiion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  as  well  as  Egypt 
had  fidlen  to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Alexander 
IL,  but  had  not  like  Egypt  bought  off  the  Roman  annexa* 
tion,  and  the  king  of  which,  moreover,  had  formerly  given 
personal  oflence  to  Clodius.  As  to  Cicero,  Clodius  brought 
in  a  project  of  law  which  characterized  the  execution  of  a 
burgess  without  trial  and  sentence  as  a  crime  to  be  pun- 
ished with  banishment.  Cato  was  thus  removed  by  an 
honourable  mission,  while  Cicero  was  visited  with  at  least 
the  gentlest  possible  punishment — and  besides  was  not 
designated  by  name  in  the  proposal.  But  they  did  not 
refuse  themselves  the  pleasure,  on  the  one  hand,  of  punish- 
ing a  man  notoriously  timid  and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
political  weathercocks  for  the  conservative  energy  which  he 
displayed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  investing  the  bitter 
opponent  of  all  interferences  of  the  burgesses  in  adminis- 
tration and  of  all  extraordinary  commands  with  such  a  com* 
mand  conferred  by  decree  of  the  burgesses  themselves ; 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  the  proposal  respecting  Cato  was 
baaed  on  the  ground  of  the  abnormal  virtue  of  the  man, 
which  made  him  appear  pre-eminently  qualified  to  execute 
■o  delicate  a  commission,  as  was  the  confiscation  of  the  con- 
uderable  crown-treasure  of  Cyprus,  without  embezzlement. 
Both  proposals  bear  generally  the  same  character  of  re- 
ipeotfiil  deference  and  cool  irony,  which  marks  throughout 
the  bearing  of  Caesar  in  reference  to  the  senate.  They  met 
with  no  resistance.  It  was  naturally  of  no  avail,  that  the 
majority  of  the  senate,  with  the  view  of  protesting  in  som^ 
way  against  the  mockery  and  censure  of  their  decree  in  the 
matter  of  Citilina,  publicly  put  on  mourning,  and  that 
Cicero  himself,  now  when  it  was  too  late,  fell  on  his  knees 
•nd  besought  mercy  from  Pompeius ;  he  had  to  banish 
himself  even  before  the  passing  of  the  law  whicb 
debarred  him  from  his  native  land  (April,  000) 
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Cato  likewise  did  not  venture  to  provoke  sharper  mM» 
ures  by  declining  the  commission  which  he  had  receivedi 
but  accepted  it  and  embarked  for  the  East  (p.  188).  What 
was  most  immediately  necessary  was  done;  Caesar  too 
BSght  leave  Italy  to  devote  himsdf  to  more  serious 


CHAPTER   Yll 

TBI   SUBJUGATION   OF  TH&   WX8T. 

Whsn  the  course  of  history  turns  from  the  mi9erablfl 
monotony   of   the   political    selfishness,    which 
kiBgoftba     fought  its  battles  in  the  senate-house  and  in  the 
**■  streets  of  the  capital,  to  matters  of  greater  im- 

portance than  the  question  whether  the  first  monarch  of 
Rome  should  be  called  Gnaeus,  Gains,  or  Marcus,  we  may 
well  be  allowed— on  the  threshold  of  an  event,  the  effects 
of  whidi  still  at  the  present  day  influence  the  destinies  of 
the  world— to  look  round  us  for  a  moment,  and  to  indicate 
the  point  of  view  under  which  the  conquest  of  what  is  now 
France  by  the  Romans,  and  their  first  contact  with  the  in* 
habitants  of  Germany  an^  nf  Great  Britain,  are  to  be  re- 
garded in  connection  with  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
By  yirtue  of  the  law,  that  a  people  which  has  growiw 
into  a  state  absorbs  its  neighbours  who  are  in  political  non 
■ge,  and  a  civilized  people  absorbs  its  neighbours  who  are 
in  intellectual  nonage— by  virtue  of  this  lawy  which  is  as 
universally  valid  and  as  much  a  law  of  nature  as  the  law 
of  gravity— the  Italian  nation  (the  only  one  in  antiquity 
which  was  able  to  combine  a  superior  political  development 
and  a  superior  civilization,  though  it  presented  the  latter 
only  in  an  imperfect  and  external  manner)  was  entitled  to 
reduoe  to  subjection  the  Greelc  statics  of  the  East  which 
were  ripe  for  destruction,  and  to  dispossess  the  peoples  of 
lower  grades  of  culture  in  the  West — Libyans,  Iberians, 
Celts,  Germans — ^by  means  of  its  settlers ;  just  as  England 
with  equal  right  has  in  Asia  reduced  to  subjection  a  civil- 
ization of  rival  standing  but  politically  impotent,  and  in 
America  and  Australia  has  marked  and  ennobled,  and  stiU 
continue!  to  mark  and  ennoble,  extensive  barbarian  coun 
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tries  with  the  impress  of  its  nationality.    The  Roman  arift 
tocracy  had  accomplished   the  preliminary   condition   rei 
quired  for  this  task — the  union  of  Italy  ;  the  task  itself  it 
never  solved,  but  always  regardexl   the  extra-Italian  ooii< 
quests  cither  as  simply  a  necessary  evil,  or  as  a  fiscal  poa* 
session  virtually  beyond  the  pale  of  the  state.     It  is  tht 
Imperishable  glory  of  the  Roman  democracy  or  monarchy 
—for  the  two  coincide — to  have  correctly  apprehended  and 
vigorously  realized  this  its  highest  destination.     What  the 
irresistible  force  of  ciraumstances  had  paved  the  way  for, 
through  the  senate  establishing  against  its  will  the  founda- 
tions of  the  future  Roman  dominion  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East ;  what  thereafter  the  Roman  emigration  to  the  proT* 
moes— which  came  as  a  public  calamity,  no  doubt,  but  also 
in  the  western  regions  at  any  rate  as  a  pioneer  of  a  higher 
culture — instinctively  apprehended  ;  the  creator  of  the  Ro- 
man democracy  Gaius  Gracchus  recognized  and  began  to 
carry  out  with  statesman-like  clearness  and  decision.     The 
two  fundamental  ideas  of  the  new  policy — to  reunite  the 
territories  under  the  power  of  Rome,  so  far  as  they  were 
Hellenic,  and  to  colonize  them,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
Hellenic — had  already  in  the  Gracchan  age  been  practically 
recognized  by  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom  of  Attulua 
and  by  the  Transalpine  conquests  of  Flaccus :  but  the  re- 
action which  carried  the  day  threw  them  again  into  the 
shade.    The  Roman  state  remained  a  chaotic  mass  of  coim« 
tries  without  thorough  occupation  and  without  proper  lim- 
its.   Spain  and  the  Graeco- Asiatic  possessions  were  aepa^ 
rated  from  the  mother  country  by  wide  territories,  of  wliioh 
barely  the  bordei*s  along  the  coast  were  subject  to  the 
Romans ;    on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  the  domains  of 
Carthage  and  Cyrene  alone  were  occupied  like  oases ;  large 
tracts  even  of  the  subject  territory,  especially  in  Spain, 
were  but  nomina4iy  subject  to  the  Romans.     Absolutely 
nothing  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards 
concentrating  and   rounding  oS  their  dominion,  and  the 
decay  of  the  fleet  seemed  at  length  to  dissolve  th^  last 
bond  of  connection  between  the  distant  possessions.    The 
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democracy  no  doubt  attempted,  so  soon  as  it  again  laised 
its  heady  to  shape  its  external  policy  in  the  spirit  of  Grao 
€hu9— Marius  in  particular  cherished  such  ideas — but  as  it 
did  not  for  any  length  of  time  attain  the  helm,  its  projecta 
were  left  unfulfilled.     It  was  not  till  the  democracy  prac- 
tically took  in  hand  the  government  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sullan  constitution  in  684,  that  a  revolution 
in  thia  i-espect  occurred.     First  of  all  their  acve* 
relgfity  on  the  Mediterranean  was  restored — the  most  vital 
queation  for  a  state  like  that  of  Rome.     Towards  the  East, 
moreover,  the  boundary  of  the  Euphrates  was  secured  by 
the  annexation  of  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Syria.     But 
there  atill  remained  beyond  the  Alps  the  task  of  at  once 
rounding  off  the  Roman  territory  towards  the  north  and 
weat,  and  of  gaining  a  fresh  virgin  soil  there  for  Hellenio 
civiliaation  and  for  the  yet  unbroken  vigour  of  the  Italio 
race. 

Thia  task  Gains  Caesar  undertook.  It  is  more  than  an 
error,  it  is  an  outriige  upon  the  sacred  spirit 
dominant  in  history,  to  regard  Gaul  solely  as 
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himself  and  his  legions  for  the  impending  civil 
war.  Though  the  subjugation  of  the  West  was  for  Caesar 
•o  &r  a  means  to  an  end  that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
later  height  of  power  in  the  Transalpine  wars,  it  is  the 
eapecial  privilnge  of  a  statesman  of  genius  that  his  means 
themaelvea  are  ^nda  in  their  turn.  Caesar  needed  no  doubt 
for  hia  party  aims  a  military  power,  but  he  did  not  conquer 
Graul  as  a  partisan.  There  was  a  direct  political  necessity 
for  Rome  to  meet  the  perpetually  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Germans  thus  early  beyond  the  Alps,  and  t)  construct 
a  rampart  there  which  should  secure  the  peace  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  But  even  this  important  object  was  not  the 
highest  and  ultimate  reason  for  which  G&ul  was  conquered 
by  Gneaar.  When  their  old  home  had  become  too  narrow 
for  the  Roman  burgesses  and  they  were  in  danger  of  decay 
die  aeiate'a  policy  of  Italian  conquest  saved  them  from 
niin.     Now  the  Italian  home  had  become  in  its  turn  to# 
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narrow ;  once  more  the  state  languished  under  the 
social  evils  repeating  themselves  in  similar  fashion  only  <m 
a  greater  scale.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea,  a  grand  hope,  which 
led  Caesar  over  the  Alps — the  idea  and  the  confidea&^B" 
pectation  that  he  should  gain  there  for  his  foUwr  Imrgesaei 
a  new  boundless  home,  and  re^oemte  the  state  a  seooiid 
time  by  placi^  it  on  a  broader  basis. 

The  campaign  which  Caesar  undertook  in  693  in  Fur- 
ther Spain    may   be   in  some   sense  included 
Caesar  in        among  the  enterprises  which  aimed  at  the  sub 
^^"*  jugation  of  the  West.    Long  as  Spain  had  obeyed 

the  Romans,  its  western  shore  had  remained  substantially 
independent  of  them  even  after  the  expedition  of  Decimui 
Brutus  against  the  Gallaeci  (iii.  31),  and  they  had  not  even 
set  foot  on  the  northern  coast ;  while  the  predatory  raids 
to  which  the  subject  provinces  found  themselves  continualljf 
exposed  from  those  quarters  did  no  small  injury  to  the 
civilization  and  Romanizing  of  Spain.  Against  these  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  along  the  west  coast  was  directed* 
He  crossed  the  chain  of  the  Herminian  mountains  (Sierra 
de  Estrella)  bounding  the  Tagus  on  the  north ;  afler  having 
defeated  their  inhabitants  and  transplanted  them  in  part  to 
the  plain,  he  reduced  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Douro 
and  arrived  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  peninsula,  where 
with  the  aid  of  a  flotilla  brought  up  from  Gades  he  occu- 
pied Brigantium  (Corunna).  By  this  means  the  peoples 
adjoining  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Lusitanians  and  Gallaeciaos^ 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  supremacy,  while 
the  conqueror  was  at  the  same  time  careful  to  render  the 
position  of  the  subjects  generally  more  tolerable  by  re- 
ducing the  tribute  to  be  paid  to  Rome  and  regulating  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  communities. 

But,  although  in  this  military  and  administrative  oulr 
set  of  the  great  general  and  statesman  the  same  talents  and 
the  same  leading  ideas  are  disceniible  which  he  ailerwardi 
evinced  on  a  greater  stage,  his  agency  in  the  Iberian  penin 
Bula  was  much  too  transient  to  have  any  deep  effect ;  the 
more  especially  as,  owing  to  its  physical  and  national  p<^ 
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fuliaritics,  nothing  but  uctiuii  steadily  cMntiiiurd   tur  a  cc\h 
siderable  time  could  exert  any  durable  influence  there. 

A  more  important  part  in  the  Romanic  development  of 
the  West  was  reserved  by  destiny  for  the  coun- 
try which  stretches  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Rhine,  tiie  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  Oce&n,  and 
which  since  the  Augustan  age  has  been  especially  dcsig 
nated  by  the  nafne  of  the  land  of  the  Celts — Gallia — wk- 
thongh  strictly  speaking  the  land  of  the  Celt?  was  partly 
narrower,  partly  much  more  extensive,  and  th(!  country  so 
called  never  formed  a  national  unity  and  did  not  form  a 
political  unity  before  Augustus.     For  this  very  reason  it 
18  not  easy  to  present  a  clear  picture  of  the  very  hetero- 
geneous state  of  things  which  Caesar  encoun- 
tered on  his  arrival  there  in  696. 
In  the  rt^ion  on  the  Mediterranean,  which,  embracing 
approximately  Languedoc  on  the  west  of  the 
J^JJ^^     Rhone,  on   the   east  Dauphin6  and  Provence, 
had  been  for  sixty  years  a  Roman  province,  the 
Roman  arms  had  seldom  been  at  rest  since  the  Cimbriau 
invasion  which  had  swept  over  it.     In  664  Gains 
WansBd        Caelius  had  fought  with  the  Salves  about  Aquae 
thtra.  Sextiae,  and  in  674  Gains  Flaccus  (iii.  414),  on 

his  march  to  }:?pain,  with  other  Celtic  nations. 
When  in  the  Sertorian  war  the  governor  Lucius  Manlius, 
compelled  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  beyond  the 
Pyrenees,  returned  defeated  from  llerda  (Lerida)  and  on 
his  way  home  was  vanquished  a  second  time  by  the  west- 
ern neighbours  of  the  Roman  province,  the  Aquitani  (about 
676 ;  p.  33),  this  seems  to  have  provoked  a 
general  rising  of  the  provincials  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Rhone,  perhaps  even  of  those  between 
the  Rhone  and  Alps.     Pompeius  had  to  make  his  way  witli 
the  sword  through  the  insurgent  Gaul  to  Spain  (p.  41),  and 
by  way  of  penalty  for  their  rebellion  gave  the  territories 
of  the  Volcae-Arecomici  and  the   Helvii  (dep.  Gard  and 
Ard^he)  over  to  the  Massiliots  :   the  governoi 
Maroius  Fonteius  (678-680)  carried  out  th'^sc 
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arrangements  and  restored  tranquillity  in  the  proviuoc 
by  subduing  the  Vocontii  (dep.  Dr^me),  protecting  Ma» 
siiia  from  the  insurgents,  and  liberating  the  Roman  capital 
Narbo  which  they  invested.  Despair,  however,  and  tho 
financial  embarrassment  which  the  participation  in  the  saC 
ferings  of  the  Spanish  war  (p.  40)  and  generally  the  ofikMi 
and  non-official  exactions  of  the  Romans  broutrht  vdohUks 
Gallic  provinces,  did  not  allow  them  to  be  tranquil ;  anil 
in  particular  the  canton  of  the  AUobroges,  the  most  reiiioU 
from  Narbo,  was  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  whicli  was  aiteiii 
3d  by  the  ^'  pacification "  that  Gaius  Piso  undertook  thera 
^  in  688  as  well  as  by  the  conduct  of  the  AUobro- 

gian  embassy  in  Rome  on  occasion  of  the  an- 
•t.  archist  plot  in  691  (p.  217),  and  which  soon 

•1.  afterwards  (693)  broke  into  open  revolt.     Co- 

tugnatus  the  leader  of  the  AUobroges  in  this 
war  of  despair,  who  had  at  first  fought  not  unsuccessfully, 
was  conquered  at  Solonium  afler  a  glorious  resistance  by 
the  governor  Gaius  Pomptinus. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  conflicts  the  bounds  of  the 

Roman  territory  were  not  materially  advanced ; 

Lugudunum  Convenarum,  where  Pompeius  had 
settled  the  remnant  of  the  Sertorian  army  (p.  51),  Tolosai 
Vienna  and  Genava  were  still   the  most  remote  Roman 

townships  towards  the  west  and  north.  But  at 
BeUttoDsto     j^jjg  same  time  the  importance  of  these  Gallio 

possessions  for  the  mother  country  was  continu- 
ally on  the  increase.  The  glorious  climate,  akin  to  that  of 
Italy,  the  favourable  nature  of  the  ground,  the  large  and 
rich  region  behind  so  advantageous  for  commerce  with  its 
mercantile  routes  reaching  as  far  as  Britain,  the  easy  inter* 
course  by  land  and  sea  with  the  moth<sr  country,  rapidly 
gave  to  southern  Gaul  an  economic  importance  for  Itnly, 
which  much  older  possessions,  such  as  those  in  Spain,  had 
uot  acquired  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  and  as  the  Romans 
M'ho  had  suffered  political  shipwreck  at  this  period  sought 
an  asylum  especially  in  Masbilia,  and  there  found  once 
more  Italian  culture  and  Italian  luxury,  voluntary  emigrant! 
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^rorn  Itilv  also  wero  attracted  moro  and  more  to  the  Kliun? 
»nd  the  Garoime.  ^'  The  province  of  Gaul,"  it  was  said  is 
ft  sketch  drawn  ten  years  before  Caesar's  arrival,  *'  is  full 
•f  merchants ;  it  swarms  with  Roman  burgesses.  No  na- 
tive of  (skuil  transacts  a  piece  of  business  without  the  inters 
veoticm  of  a  Roman ;  every  penny  that  passes  from  on^ 
hand  to  another  in  Gaul  goes  through  the  account  books  ol 
the  Roman  burgesses."  From  the  same  description  it  ap 
pears  that  in  addition  to  the  colonists  of  Narbo  there  were 
Roman  fiurroers  and  graziers  resident  in  great  numbers  in 
Ganl ;  as  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  roost  of  the  provincial  land  possessed  by  Romans,  just 
like  the  greater  part  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  earli- 
est times  in  America,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  high  nobility 
living  in  Italy,  and  those  farmers  and  graziiTs  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  their  stewards — slaves  of  freedmen. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  under  such  circumstances 
I  doieiit  civilization  and  Romanizing  rapidly  spread 
■•»»ai»r  among  the  natives.  The  Celts  were  not  fond 
of  agriculture;  but  their  new  masters  com« 
pelted  them  to  exchange  the  sword  for  the  plough,  and  it  is 
'H^'^  credible  that  the  bitter  resistance  of  the  Allobroges 
was  provoked  in  part  by  some  such  ordinances.  In  earlier 
times  Hellenism  had  also  to  a  certain  degree  influenced 
those  regions ;  the  elements  of  a  higher  culture,  the  stimu- 
lus to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  (iii.  203),  to 
the  use  of  writing*  and  to  the  coining  of  money,  came  to 
them  from  Massilia.  The  Hellenic  culture  was  in  this  case 
6r  from  being  set  aside  by  the  Romans ;  Massilia  gained 
through  them  more  influence  than  it  lost ;  and  even  in  the 
fk>man  period  Greek  physicians  and  rhetoricians  were  pub- 
licly employed  in  the  Gallic  cantons.  But,  as  may  readily 
be  conceived,  Hellenism  in  southern  Gaul  acquired  through 
the  igency  of  the  Romans  the  same  character  as  in  Italy  ; 

*  There  was  found,  for  instance,  at  Yaison  in  the  Vocontlan  cantoi 
in  Inscription  in  thu  Ceitic  language  with  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet. 
It  mns  thus :  vv^oiiapoi  ov\.KKQvm%  roourtout  yafiavaarto  tiwpovfiriKriaa 
uicrofiy  r^fjkfiTOf,    The  laBt  word  mfane  *'  holy/* 
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the  distinctively  Hellenic  civilization  gave  place  to  tht 
Latino-Greek  mixed  culture,  which  soon  made  proeeljtef 
here  in  great  numbers.  The  "  Gauls  in  the  breedies^'*  ai 
the  inhabitants  of  southern  Gaul  were  called  by  way  of 
contrast  to  the  *'  Gauls  in  the  toga  "  of  northern  Italy,  wert 
not  indeed  like  the  latter  already  completely  Bomanixed, 
but  they  were  even  now  very  perceptibly  distinguifrhed 
from  the  ^'  longhaired  Gauls  "  of  the  northern  regions  still 
unsubdued.  The  semi-culture  becoming  naturalized  among 
them  furnished,  doubtless,  materials  enough  for  ridicule  of 
their  barbarous  Latin,  and  people  did  not  fail  to  suggest  to 
any  one  suspected  of  Celtic  descent  his  '*  relationship  with 
the  breeches ;  "  but  this  bad  Latin  was  yet  sufficient  to  en- 
able even  the  remote  Allobroges  to  transact  business  with 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  even  to  give  testimony  in  the 
Roman  courts  without  an  interpreter. 

While  the  Celtic  and  Ligurian  population  of  these  r^ 
gions  was  thus  in  the  course  of  losing  its  nationality,  and 
was  languishing  and  pining  withal  under  a  political  and 
economic  oppression,  the  intolerable  nature  of  which  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  their  hopeless  insurrections,  the 
decline  of  the  native  population  there  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  naturalizing  of  the  same  higher  culture  which  we 
Bnd  at  this  period  in  Italy.  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Narbo  es- 
pecially were  considerable  places,  which  might  probably  be 
named  by  the  side  of  Beneventum  and  Capua;  and  Mas- 
silia,  the  best  organized,  most  free,  most  capable  of  self* 
defence,  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek  cities  depend- 
ent on  Rome,  under  its  rigidly  aristocratic  government  to 
which  the  Roman  conservatives  probably  pointed  as  the 
model  t>f  a  good  urban  constitution,  in  possession  of  an 
important  territory  which  had  been  considerably  enlarged 
by  the  Romans  and  of  an  extensive  trade,  stood  by  the  side 
of  those  Latin  towns  as  Rhegium  and  Neapolis  sU/od  in 
Italy  by  the  side  of  Beneventum  and  Capua. 

Matters  wore  a  different  aspect,  when  one  crossed  the 

„     ^    .       Roman  frontier.     The  great  Celtic  nation,  whicti 

m  the  southern  districts  already   began  to  ts 
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crushed   by   the  Roman   irii migration,  still    moved    to    the 
north  of  the  Cevenues  in  its  ancient  freedom.     It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  we  meet  it :  the  Italians  had  already 
/ought  with  the  of&ets  and  advanoed  posts  of  this  vast  stock 
on  the  liber  and  on  the  Po,  in  the  mountains  of  Castile  and 
CniintfaiAy  and  even  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  wai 
kere  that  the  main  stock  was  first  assailed  at  its  very  core 
bjr  their  attacks.    The  Celtic  race  had  on  its  settlement  in 
oentral  Eiurope  diflHised  itself  chiefly  over  the  rich  river-^ 
Yalleys  and  the  pleasant  hill-country  of  the  present  France 
including  the  western  districts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  from  thence  had  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
England,  perhaps  even  at  this  time  all  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ;  *  it  formed  here  more  than  anywhere  else  a  broad, 
geographically  compact,  mass  of  peoples.     In  spite  of  the 
difierenoes  in  language  and  manners  which  naturally  were 
to  be  found  within  this  wide  territory,  a  lively  mutual  in- 
tercouree,  an  innate  sense  of  fellowship,  seems  to  have  knit 
together  the  tribes  from  the  Rhone  and  Garonne  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Thames ;  whereas,  although  these  doubtless 
were  in  a  certain  measure  locally  connected  with  the  Celts 
in  Spain  orid  in  the  modern  Austria,  the  mighty  mountain 
walls  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  encroachments  of  the  Romans  and  the  Germans  which 
alao  operated  here  on  the  other,  interrupted  the  intercourse 
and  the  intrinsic  connection  of  the  cognate  peoples  far  others 
wise  than  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  interrupted  the  rela- 
tions of  the  continental  nnd  the  British  Celts.     Unhappily 
wo  are  not  permitted  to  tracx;  stage  by  stage  the  history  of 
the  internal  development  of  this  n'lnarkable  people  in  thes4 

*  All  immigration  of  Belgic  Ci'Iid  to  Briluiii  coiitinuiug  for  a  consid 
tttUe  limo  seems  indicated  by  the  namos  of  English  tribes  on  botl. 
banks  of  the  Thames  borrowed  from  Belg'tc  cantons ;  such  as  thn  Alro 
tiles,  the  Belgae,  and  even  the  Britanui  themselves,  which  word  ap* 
pears  to  hare  been  transferred  fronj  the  Brittoues  settled  on  the  Somuit 
below  Amiens  first  to  an  English  canton  und  then  to  the  whole  island* 
ne  English  gold  coinage  was  also  derived  fioui  the  Belgic  und  origi* 
■ally  identical  with  it. 


-  i 
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its  chief  eeats ;  we  must  be  content  with  presenting  at  least 
some  outline  of  its  bistorioal  culture  and  political  oonditi<Hi, 
as  it  here  meets  us  in  the  time  of  Caesar. 

Gaul  was,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  ancients,  oom- 

paratively   well  peopled.     Certain   statements 

lead  us  to  infer  that  in  the  Belgic  distiiets  there 
IV ere  some  42  persons  to  the  square  mile — a  proportion 
anoh  as  nearly  holds  at  present  for  Yalais  and  for  Livonia 
-^in  the  Helvetic  canton  about  51^;*  it  is  probable  that 
in  the  districts  which  were  more  cnltivated  than  the  Belgic 
and  less  mountainous  than  the  Helvetian,  as  among  the  Bi- 

turiges,  Arverni,  Haedui,  the  number  rose  still 
•M^^uitura  higher.  Agriculture  was  no  doubt  practised  in 
tMringof       Gaul,  for  even  the  contemporaries  of  Caesar 

were  surprised  in  the  region  of  the  Rhine  by 
tho  custom  of  manuring  with  marl,f  and  the  primitive 

*  Th«  first  levy  of  the  Belgic  canfconi  eKcluBive  of  the  Remi,  that 
it,  of  the  country  between  tlic  Seine  and  the  Scheldt  and  eastward  as 
far  as  the  vicinity  of  Rheims  and  Andemach,  from  42,700  to  46,900 
■qaare  miles,  u)  reckoned  at  about  300,000  men ;  in  accordance  with 
which,  if  we  regard  the  proportion  of  the  first  levy  to  the  whole  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  specified  for  the  Bellovaci  as  holding  good 
generally,  the  number  of  the  Belgae  capable  of  bearing  arms  would 
amount  to  600,000  and  the  whole  population  accordingly  to  at  least 
!2,000,000.  The  Helvetii  with  the  acy'oining  peoples  numbered  before 
their  migration  336.000 ;  if  we  assume  that  they  were  at  that  time 
already  dislodged  from  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Rhine,  tneir  territory  may 
be  estimated  at  nearly  0,400  square  miles.  Whether  the  serfs  art^  in- 
cluded in  this,  wo  can  the  less  determine,  as  we  do  not  know  the  form 
which  slavery  assumed  amongst  the  Celts ;  what  Caesar  relates  (i.  24^  as 
to  (ho  slaves,  clients,  and  debtors  of  Orgetorix  tells  rather  in  favour  of, 
tluui  against,  their  ^>eing  included. 

That,  moreover,  every  such  attempt  to  supply  the  statistical  basis, 
]n  which  ancient  history  is  especially  deficient,  by  means  of  calculation 
must  be  received  with  due  caution,  will  be  at  once  apprehended  by  the 
intelligent  reader,  while  he  will  not  absolutely  reject  it  on  that  account 

t  **  In  the  interior  of  Transalpine  Gaul  on  the  Rhine,'*  says  Scrofs 
in  Varro,  De  R.  R.  i.  Y,  8,  "  when  I  commanded  there,  I  traversed 
some  districts,  where  neither  the  vine  nor  the  olive  nor  the  fruil-tref 
appears,  where  they  manure  the  fields  with  white  pit-chalk,  where  they 
bsTe  neither  rock  nor  seasalt,  but  make  use  of  the  saline  ashes  of  eef 
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Celtic  custom  of  preparing  beer  [ccrvesia)  from   l)ark')'  is 
likewise  an  evidence  of  the  early  and  wide  diffiision  of  the 
culture  of  gndn ;  but  it  was  not  held  in  estimation.     Even 
in  the  more  civilized  south  it  was  rexskoned  not  becoming 
ibr  the  free  Celts  to  handle  the  plough.     In  far  higher  esti 
nuition  among  the  Celts  stood  pastoral  husbandry,  for  which 
the  Roman  land-holders  of  this  epoch  very  gladly  availed 
thcmaelYes  both  of  the  Celtic  breed  of  cattle,  and  of  the 
brave  Celtio  slaves  skilled  in  riding  and  familiar  with  the 
rearing  of  animals.*     Particularlv  in  the  northern  Celtio 
districts  pastoral  husbandry  was  thoroughly  predor.iiritint. 
Brittany  was  in  Caesar's  time  a  country  poor  in  corn.     In 
the  north-east  dense  forests,  attaching  themselves  to  the 
heart  of  the  Ardennes,  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Rhine;  and  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders  and  Lorraine,  now  so  fertile,  the  Mo> 
napian  and  Treverian  shepherd  then  fed  his  half-wild  swine 
in  the  impenetrable  oak-forest    Just  as  in  the  valley  of 
tfie  Po  the  Romans  made  the  production  of  wool  and  the 
culture  of  com  supersede  the  Celtic  feeding  of  pigs  on 
aocrns,  so  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the  agriculture  in  the 
plains  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Maas  are  traceable  to  their 
influence.     In  Britain  even  the  threshing  of  corn  was  not 
yet  usual ;  and  in  its  more  northern  districts  agriculture 
was  not  practised,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  was  the  only 

Uin  Iramt  wood  instead  of  salt.'*  Thii«  description  refers  probably  to 
the  period  before  Caesar  and  to  the  eastern  districts  of  the  old  prov* 
boe,  soeh  as  the  country  of  the  AUobroges ;  subsequently  Pliny  (H,  N. 
sviL  6,  42  Mg.)  describes  at  length  the  Grallo-Britannic  manuring  with 
BtrL 

*  '*  The  Gallic  oxen  especially  are  of  good  repute  in  Italy,  for  field 
hbour  forsooth ;  whereas  the  Liguxiau  are  good  for  nothing  **  (Varro, 
Ite  J2.  72;.  iL  ft,  9).  Here,  no  doubt,  Cisalpine  Gaul  is  referred  to,  but 
liie  pofltoral  husbandry  there  doubtless  goes  back  to  the  Celtic  epoch. 
Ptautns  already  mentions  the  '^Gallic  ponios'*  (Oalliri  eanUriiy  AvL  iii. 
5,  21).  '*  It  is  not  every  race  that  is  suited  for  the  business  of  herds- 
oion ;  neither  the  Bastulians  nor  the  Turdulians  "  (both  \\\  Andalusia) 
**  are  fit  for  it ;  the  Celts  are  the  best,  especially  as  respects  beasts  for 
ridhig  and  burden  (inm^ui)  **  (Varro,  De  K.  R.  ii.  10,  4). 

Voi.  IV.— 12 
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known  mode  of  turning  the  soil  to  account.  The  culture 
of  the  oliyo  and  vine,  which  yielded  rich  produce  to  tb« 
Massiliots,  was  nr)t  yet  prosecuted  beyond  the  Ceveunes  id 
the  time  of  Caesar. 

The  Gauls  were  from  the  first  disponed  to  settle  in 

groups;  there  were  open  villages  everywhere^ 
ig'  and  the  Helvetic  canton  alone  numbered  in  090 

four  hundred  of  these,  besides  a  multitude  cf 
single  homesteads.  But  there  were  not  wanting  also  walied 
towns,  whose  walls  of  alternate  layers  surprised  the  Bo- 
mans  both  by  their  suitableness  and  by  the  el^^nt  com^ 
bination  of  timber  and  stones ;  while,  it  is  true,  even  in 
the  towns  of  the  Allobroges  the  buildings  were  erected 
solely  of  wood.  Of  such  towns  the  Helvetii  had  twelve 
and  the  Suessiones  an  equal  number ;  whereas  in  the  more 
northern  districts,  such  as  among  the  Nervii,  while  there 
were  doubtless  also  towns,  the  population  during  war 
sought  protection  in  the  morasses  and  forests  rather  than 
behind  their  walls,  and  beyond  the  Thames  the  primitive 
defence  of  the  wooden  .abatis  altogether  took  the  place  of 
towns  and  was  in  war  the  only  place  of  refuge  for  men  and 
herds. 

In  close  association  with  the  comparatively  considerable 

development  of  urban  life  stands  the  activity 

of  mtercourse  by  land  and  by  water.  ll*very- 
where  there  were  roads  and  bridges.  The  river-navigation, 
which  streams  like  the  Rhone,  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine, 
of  themselves  invited,  wa?  considerable  and  lucrative.  But 
far  more  remarkable  was  the  maritime  navigation  of  the 
Celts.  Not  only  were  the  Celts,  to  all  appearance,  the 
nation  that  first  regularly  navigated  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but 
we  find  that  the  art  of  building  and  of  managing  vessels 
had  attained  among  them  a  remarkable  development.  The 
navigation  of  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  had,  as 
may  readily  be  conceived  from  the  nature  of  the  waters 
traversed  by  them,  for  a  comparatively  long  period  adhered 
to  the  oar ;  the  war-vessels  of  the  Phoenicians,  Hellenes, 
and  Romans  were  at  all  times  oared  galleys,  in  which  Um 
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sail  was  applied  only  iis  an  occiisional  aid  to  tlic  oar  j  the 

titi  iing  vessels  alone  were  in  the  epoch  of  developed  aricienl 

ainliiation  ^^  sailers  '^  properly  so  called.*     But,  while  the 

Oauls  employed  in  the  channel  in  Caesar's  time,  as  for  long 

afterwards,  a  species  of  portable  leathern  skiffs,  which  seem 

to  have  been  in  the  main  common  oared  boats,  on  the  west 

coast  of  Graul  the  Santoncs,  the  Pictones,  and  above  all  the 

Veneti,  sailed  in  large  though  clumsily  built  ships,  which 

were  not  impelled  by  oars  but  were  provided  with  leathern 

sails  and  iron  anchor-chains  ;  and  they  employed  these  not 

only  for  their  traffic  with  Britain,  but  also  in  na\al  combat. 

Here  therefore  we  not  only  meet  for  the  first  time  with 

navigation  in  the  open  ocean,  but  we  fmd  that  here  the  sail* 

ing  vessel  first  fully  took  the  place  of  the  oared  boat — an 

improvement,  it  is  true,  which  the  declining  activity  of  the 

old  world  did  not  know  how  to  turn  to  account,  and  the 

immeasurable  results  of  which  our  own  epoch  of  renewed 

culture  is  employed  in  gradually  reaping. 

With  this  regular  maritime  intercourse  between  the 
British  and  Gallic  coasts,  the  very  close  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  inhabitants  on  both 
sides  of  the  channel  is  as  easily  explained  as  the  flourishing 
of  transmarine  commerce  and  of  fisheries.  It  was  the  Celts 
of  Brittany  in  particular,  that  brought  the  tin  of  the  mines 
of  Cornwall  from  England  and  carried  it  by  the  river  and 
land  routes  of  Gaul  to  Narbo  and  Massilia.  The  statement, 
that  in  Caesar's  time  certain  tribes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  subsisted  on  fish  and  birds'  eggs,  may  probably  refer 
to  the  circumstance  that  marine  fishing  and  the  collection 
of  the  eggs  of  sea-birds  were  prosecuted  there  on  an  ex« 

*  Ws  arc  led  to  this  concIuBloD  by  the  designation  of  the  trading 
or  "  round  *'  as  contrasted  with  the  "  long  "  or  war  vessel,  and  the  sbiit« 
brooDtrutof  the  *' oared  ships"  (^riKwirof  vr\*s)  and  the  ^MnerchanU 
hien  *'  (^A«a8cf,  Dion/s.  iii.  44) ;  and  moreover  by  the  smallness  of  tha 
new  in  the  trading  vessels,  which  in  the  very  largest  aino^inted  to  nol 
more  than  200  men  (Rhein.  Mus.  N.  F.  xi.  625),  wliile  in  the  ordinar| 
iriley  of  three  decks  there  were  employed  170  rowers  (il  19).  Coin|X 
Koren,  Pkoen,  iL  8,  167  sfq. 
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tensive  scale.  When  we  put  together  and  endeavour  to  fiA 
up  the  isolated  and  scanty  statements  which  have  reached 
us  regarding  the  Celtic  commerce  and  intercourse,  we  come 
to  see  why  the  tolls  of  the  river  and  maritime  ports  play 
a  great  part  in  the  budgets  of  certain  cantons,  such  as  those 
of  the  Haedul  and  the  Veneti,  and  why  the  chief  god  of 
the  nation  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  protector  of  the 
roads  and  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  in 

ventor  of  manu&ctures.  Accordingly  the  Celtie 
JJjJ^*"^        industry  cannot  have  been  wholly  undeveloped ; 

indeed  the  singular  dexterity  of  the  Celts,  and 
their  peculiar  skill  in  imitating  any  model  and  executing 
any  instructions,  are  noticed  by  Caesar.  In  most  branches, 
however,  their  handicraft  does  not  appear  to  have  risen 
above  the  ordinary  level ;  the  manufacture  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuffs,  that  subsequently  flourished  in  central  and 
northern  Gaul,  was  demonstrably  called  into  existen<M  onlj 
by  the  Romans.  The  elaboration  of  metals  forms  an  ex* 
oeption,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  one.  The  copper 
implements  not  unfrequently  of  excellent  workmanship 
and  even  now  malleable,  which  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
tombs  of  Gaul,  and  the  carefully  adjusted  Arvernian  gold 
coins,  are  still  at  the  present  day  striking  witnesses  of  the 
skill  of  the  Celtic  workers  in  copper  and  gold ;  and  with 
this  the  reports  of  the  ancients  well  accord,  that  the  lio- 
roans  learned  the  art  of  tinning  from  the  Bituriges  and  that 
of  silvering  from  the  Alesini — inventions,  the  first  of  which 
was  naturally  suggested  by  the  traffic  in  tin,  and  both  of 
which  were  probably  made  in  the  period  of  Celtic  freedom. 
Hand  in  hand  with  dexterity  in  the  elaboration  of  the 

metals  went  the  art  of  procuring  them,  which 

had  attained,  more  especially  in  the  iron  min«  s 
01  the  Loire,  such  a  degree  of  professional  skill  that  the 
miners  played  an  important  part  in  the  sieges.  The  opinion 
prevalent  among  the  llomuns  of  this  period,  that  Gaul  was 
one  of  the  richest  gold  countries  in  the  world,  is  no  doubl 
refuted  b)'  the  well-known  nature  of  the  soil  and  by  the 
eharacter  of  the  articles  discovered  in  the  Celtic  tombs,  ni 
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which   gold  appears   but  sparingly  and  with   far   less   fre 
quency  than  in  the  similur  repositories  of  the  true  nativt 
/egions  of  gold ;  the  idea  no  doubt  had  its  origin  merelj^ 
from  the  descriptions  which  Greek  travellers  and  Roman 
•oldiers,  doubtless  not  without  strong  exaggeration,  gav9 
V>  their  oountrjroen  of  the  magnificence  of  the  Arvernian 
kings  (ill.  204),  and  of  the  treasures  of  the  Tolosan  tem- 
ples (ill.  222).     But  their  stories  were  not  pure  fictioiia. 
It  may  well  be  believed  that  in  and  near  the  rivers  which 
flow  firom  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  gold-washing  and 
searches  for  gold,  which  are  unprofitable  at  the  present 
ralue  of  labour,  were  worked  with  profit  and  on  a  consider* 
able  scale  in  ruder  times  and  with  a  system  of  slavery ; 
beudes,  the  commercial  relations  of  Gaul  may,  as  is  not 
vnfrequently    the   case  with   half-civilized    peoples,   have 
fryoured  the  accumulation  of  a  dead  stock  of  the  precious 
metals. 

The  low  state  of  the  arts  of  design  is  remarkable,  and 

is  the  more  striking  by  the  side  of  this  niechan- 

Aiiwd«ct»     1^1  gjjjji  jjj  handling  the  metals.     The  fondness 

for  parti-coloured  and  brilliant  ornaments  shows 
the  want  of  a  proper  taste,  which  is  sadly  confirmed  by  the 
Gallic  coins  with  their  representations  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly simple,  sometimes  odd,  but  always  childish,  in  design, 
Sli^  almost  without  exception  rude  beyond  parallel  in  their 
execution.  It  is  perhaps  unexampled  that  a  coinage  prao 
tised  for  centuries  with  a  certain  technical  skill  should  have 
essentially  limited  itself  to  always  imitating  two  or  three 
Greek  dies,  and  alwfys  with  increasing  deformity.  On  the 
other  hand  the  art  of  poetry  was  highly  valued  by  the  Celts, 
and  intimately  blended  with  the  religious  and  even  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  nation ;  we  find  religious  poetry, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  court  and  of  the  mendicant,  flourish- 
ing (iii.  204).  Natural  science  and  philosophy  also  found, 
•Ithough  subject  to  the  forms  and  fetters  of  the  theology 
of  the  country,  a  certain  amount  of  attention  among  the 
Celts ;  and  Hellenic  humanism  met  with  a  ready  reception 
wherever  and  in  whatever  shape  it  approached  them.     Thtf 
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knovi  ledge  of  writing  was  general  at  least  among  the  prieslik 
For  the  most  part  in  free  Gaul  the  Greek  writing  wan  madi 
use  of  in  Caesar's  time,  as  was  done  among  others  by  tlif 
Helvetii ;  but  in  its  most  southern  districts  even  then,  in 
consequence  of  intercourse  with  the  Romanised  Celts,  the 
Latin  attained  predominance — we  meet  with  it,  for  instaiicej 
on  the  Arvernian  coins  of  this  period. 

The  political  development  of  the  Celtic  nation  also  pr» 

sents  very  remarkable  phenomena.  The  con* 
SudS^ooT    stitution  of  the  state  was  based  in  this  case,  ai 

everywhere,  on  the  clan-canton,  with  its  prince, 
its  council  of  the  elders,  and  its  community  of  freemen 
capable  of  bearing  arms ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  this  case 
was  that  it  never  got  beyond  this  cantonal  constitution. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  canton  was 
w^uuLtion.    '^^''y  ^arly  superseded  by  the  rlngwall  as  the 

basis  of  political  unity  ;  where  two  cantons  mel 
within  the  same  walls,  they  amalgamated  into  one  common* 
wealth ;  where  a  body  of  burgesses  assigned  to  a  portion 
of  their  fellow  burgesses  a  new  rlngwall,  there  regularly 
arose  in  this  way  a  new  state  connected  with  the  mother- 
community  only  by  the  ties  of  piety  or  at  most  of  client> 
ship.  Among  the  Celts  on  the  other  hand  the  *'  burgess- 
body  "  continued  at  all  times  to  be  the  clan ;  prince  and 
council  presided  over  the  canton  and  not  over  any  town, 
and  the  general  diet  of  the  canton  formed  the  authority  of 
last  resort  in  the  state.  The  town  had,  as  in  the  East) 
merely  mercantile  and  strategic,  not  political  importance ; 
for  which  reason  the  Gallic  townships,  even  when  walled 
and  very  considerable  such  as  Vienna  and  Genava,  were  in 
the  view  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  merely  villages.  In 
the  time  of  Caesar  the  original  clan-constitution  still  8ub> 
tisted  substantially  unaltered  among  the  insular  Celts  and 
in  the  northern  cantons  of  the  main-land ;  the  general  a& 
sembly  held  the  supreme  authority ;  the^  prince  was  in 
essential  questions  bound  by  its  deorees ;  the  common  coun- 
cil was  numerous — it  numbered  in  certain  clars  six  hundred 
members-*  -but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  more  import 
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Qiice  than  the  senate  under  the  Roman  kings.  In  the  more 
stirring  southern  portion  of  the  land,  again,  one  oi  two 
geueratioiM  befor/  Caesar — the  children  of  the  last  kingn 
vere  still  ttving  in  his  time — there  had  occurred,  at  least 
among  the  lai^er  clans,  the  Arvemi,  Haedui,  Scquani,  Hel- 
Tetiia  a  rcrolution  which  set  aside  the  royal  dominion  and 
gsve  ib&  power  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility. 

It  ]  I  simply  the  reverse  side  of  the  total  want  of  urban 
commonwealths  among  the  Celts  just  noticed, 
■tttoT  that  the  opposite  pole  of  political  development, 
kai^thood.  itnighthood,  so  thoroughly  preponderates  in  the 
Geltio  dan-constitution.  Tlie  Celtic  aristocracy  was  to  all 
appearance  a  high  nobility,  for  the  most  part  perhaps  the 
members  of  the  royal  or  formerly  royal  families ;  as  in- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  the  heads  of  the  opposite  parties 
in  the  same  clan  very  frequently  belong  to  the  same  house. 
These  great  families  combined  in  their  liands  financial,  war- 
like,  and  political  ascendency.  They  monopolized  the  leases 
of  tilie  profitable  rights  of  the  state.  They  compelled  the 
common  freemen,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  load  of  debt, 
to  borrow  from  them,  and  to  surrender  their  freedom  first 
d€  facto  as  debtors,  then  de  jure  as  bondmen.  They  de- 
veloped the  systeoi  of  retainers,  that  is,  the  privilege  of  the 
nobility  to  surround  themselves  with  a  number  of  hired 
mounted  servants — the  ambacti  as  they  were  called  * — and 

*  This  Kmtrkable  word  must  bare  been  in  use  as  early  as  the  aixth 
eeatary  of  Rome  among  the  Celts  in  the  ?alley  of  the  Po ;  for  Enuiua 
if  alresdj  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  can  only  have  reached  the  Italianf 
•t  ao  early  a  period  from  that  quarter.  It  is  not  merely  Celtic,  how- 
•rer,  bat  a]«o  German,  the  root  of  our  **  Amt,"  as  indeed  the  retainer- 
tjtttok  liatAi  18  common  to  the  Celts  and  the  Germans.  It  would  be  of 
great  historical  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  word — and  there- 
fcre  the  thing— «arae  to  the  Celts  from  the  Germans,  or  to  the  Germans 
irom  the  Celts.  If,  as  is  usually  supposed,  the  word  is  originally  Ger- 
aaa  and  primarily  signified  the  servant  standing  in  battle  "  against  the 
back**  (oiulHagainst,  6ai; «back)  of  his  master,  this  is  not  wholly 
lneeoiiclkd>le  with  the  singularly  early  occurrence  of  tMs  word  among 
the  Celts.  According  to  all  analogy  the  right  to  keep  amb<w4i^  that  is, 
lov\oi  ute^mroi  cannot  have  oelonged  to  the  Celtic  nobility  from  ths 
wtset,  but  must  only  have  developed  itself  gradually  in  antagonism  tt 
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thereby  to  form  a  state  within  the  state ;  and,  resting  on 
the  support  of  these  troops  of  their  own,  they  defied  tht 
legal  authorities  and  the  common  levy  and  practical!/  broke 

up  the  commonwealth.     If  in  a  clan,  which  mini' 

^^f^the        bered  about  80,000  men  capable  of  arms,  a  sin* 

Static!    ^^®  noble  could  appear  at  the  diet  with  10,000 

retainers,  not  reckoning  the  bondmen  and  tht 
debtors,  it  is  clear  that  such  an  one  was  an  independonf. 
dynast  rather  than  a  burgess  of  his  clan.  Moreover,  the 
leading  families  of  the  different  clans  were  closely  con- 
nected and  through  intermarriages  and  special  treaties 
formed  virtually  a  compact  league,  in  presence  of  which 
the  single  clan  was  powerless.  Therefore  the  communities 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and 
sword-law  reigned  throughout.  The  dependent  found  pro- 
tection only  from  his  master,  whom  duty  and  interest  com- 
pelled to  redress  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  client ;  the  state 
had  no  longer  the  power  to  protect  those  who  were  free, 
and  consequently  these  gave  themselves  over  in  numbers 
to  some  powerful  man  as  clients. 

The  common  assembly  lost  its  political  importance; 

the  older  monarchy  and  to  the  equality  of  the  free  commons.  If  Umt 
the  system  of  ambacti  among  the  Celts  was  not  an  ancient  and  nationa], 
bat  a  comparatively  recent  institution,  it  is — looking  to  the  relation 
which  had  subsisted  for  centuries  between  the  Celts  and  Germans,  and 
which  is  to  be  explained  further  on — not  merely  possible  but  even  prob- 
able that  the  Celts,  in  Italy  as  in  Gaul,  employed  Germans  chiefly  as 
those  hired  servants-at-arras.  The  **  Swiss  guard  "  would  therefore  in 
thai  case  be  some  thousands  of  years  older  than  people  suppose.  Should 
the  term  by  which  the  Romans,  perhaps  after  the  example  of  the  Celts, 
dei>ignate  the  Germans  as  a  nation — the  name  (Vermont— be  really  of 
Celtic  origin  (ii.  97),  this  obviously  accords  very  well  with  that  Lypotheb> 
sis  No  doubt  these  assumptions  must  necessarily  give  way,  should  tht 
word  anibaetut  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory  way  from  a  Celtic  root, 
as  in  fact  Zeuss  {Oramm,  p.  761),  though  doubtfully,  traces  it  to  ambimi 
around  and  at^—  Offere^  vis.  persons  moving  round  or  moved  round,  ano 
so  attendants,  servants.  The  circumstance  that  the  word  oocars  also  aa 
a  Celtic  proper  name  (Zeuss,  p.  89),  and  is  perhaps  preserved  in  ths 
Cambrian  omae^-i  peasant,  labourer  (Zeuss,  p.  179),  can?  it  decide  tin 
point  either  way 
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and  even  ihe  power  of  the  prince,  which  shouid 
Hha  mon-  have  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  nobility, 
*"^'  suecujnbod  to  it  among  the  Celts  as  well  as  in 

Latiuni.  In  place  of  the  king  came  the  ''judgment-worker*' 
or  Vergobreius,*  who  was  like  the  Roman  consul  nominated 
only  for  a  year.  So  far  as  the  canton  still  held  together  at 
all,  it  was  led  by  the  common  council,  in  which  naturally 
the  heads  of  the  aristocracy  usurped  the  government.  Of 
course  under  such  circumstances  there  was  agitation  in  the 
several  dans  much  in  the  same  way  as  there  had  been  agi- 
tation in  Latium  for  centuries  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings :  while  the  nobility  of  the  diflferent  communities  com- 
bined to  £>rm  a  separate  alliance  hostile  to  the  power  of 
the  community,  the  multitude  ceased  not  to  desire  the  re> 
•toration  of  the  monarchy ;  and  not  unfrequently  an  emi- 
nent nobleman  attempted,  as  Spurius  Cassius  had  done  in 
Borne,  with  the  support  of  the  mass  of  those  belonging  to 
the  canton  to  break  down  the  power  of  his  peers,  and  to 
reinstate  the  crown  in  its  rights  for  his  own  special  benefit. 
While  the  individual  cantons  were  thus  irremediably 

declining,  the  sense  of  unity  was  at  the  same 

■rd« nation-  time  powerfully  stirring  in  the  nation  and  seek- 
■luHj.  j^  .j^  various  ways  to  take  shape  and  hold. 
That  combination  of  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  in  con  trad  is- 
tincUon  to  the  individual  canton-unions,  while  disturbing 
the  existing  order  of  things,  awakened  and  fostered  the 
idea  of  the  collective  unity  of  the  nation.  The  attacks 
directed  against  the  nation  from  without,  and  the  continued 
diminution  of  it«  territory  in  war  with  its  neighbours. 
operated  in  the  same  direction.  Like  the  Hellenes  in  their 
wars  with  the  Persians,  and  the  Italians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Celts,  the  Transalpine  Gauls  seem  to  have  become  con 
scions  of  the  existence  and  the  power  of  their  national  unity 
in  the  wars  against  Rome.  Amidst  the  dissensions  of  rival 
dans  and  all  their  feudal  quarrelling  there  might  still  b« 
heard  the  voices  of  those  who  were  ready  to  purchase  ihi 

*  Wftom  the  Celtic  words  (/m^t^— worker  uml  brHh»jnt\gtntnt. 

Vol.  IV.— 12* 
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indepeiideuce  of  the  nation  at  the  cost  of  the  indcpendenoi 
of  the  several  cantons,  and  even  at  that  of  the  independenof 
of  the  nobility.  The  thorough  popularity  of  the  oppo«l 
tion  to  a  foreign  yoke  was  shown  by  the  wars  of  Caesar, 
vr\ih  reference  to  whom  the  Celtic  patriot  party  occupied 
•  position  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  German  patriots 
towards  Napoleon ;  its  extent  and  organization  are  attested 
among  other  things,  by  the  telegraphic  rapidity  with  whid: 
news  w^)  communicated  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  universality  and  the  strength  of  the  Celtic  national 
feeling  would  be  inexplicable  but  for  the  ciroum« 
uak£  oftfaa    stance  that,  amidst  the  greatest  political  division, 
^^on.  ^Yie  Celtic  nation  had  for  long  been  centralized  ui 

respect  of  religion  and  even  of  theology.  The 
Celtic  priesthood  or,  to  use  the  native  name,  the 
corporation  of  the  Druids,  certainly  embraced  the  British 
islands  and  all  Gaul,  and  perhaps  also  other  Celtic  coun- 
tries, in  a  common  religious-national  bond.  It  possessed  a 
special  head  elected  by  the  priests  themselves ;  special 
schools,  in  which  its  very  comprehensive  tradition  was 
transmitted ;  special  privileges,  particularly  exemption  from 
taxation  and  military  service,  which  every  clan  respected ; 
annual  councils,  which  were  held  near  Chartres  at  the  '*  cen- 
tre  of  the  Celtic  earth ; "  and  above  all,  a  believing  people, 
who  in  painful  devotion  and  blind  obedience  to  their  priests 
seem  to  have  been  nowise  inferior  to  the  Irish  of  modem 
times.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  such  a  priesthood 
attempted  to  usurp,  as  it  partially  did  usurp,  the  secular 
government ;  where  the  annual  monarchy  subsisted,  it  con- 
ducted the  elections  in  the  event  of  an  interregnum ;  it 
successfully  laid  claim  to  the  right  of  excluding  individuals 
and  whole  comnunities  from  religious,  and  consequently 
also  from  civil,  society ;  it  was  careful  to  draw  to  itself 
the  most  important  civil  causes,  especi«illy  processes  m  to 
boundaries  and  inheritance ;  on  the  ground,  apparentl)  of 
its  right  to  exclude  from  the  community  and  perhaps  also 
of  the  national  Custom  that  criminals  should  be  taken  by 
preference  for  the  usual  human  sacrifices,  it  developed  al 
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extensive  priestly  criminal  juris  jiotion,  which  was  coordi- 
nate with  that  of  the  kings  and  vergobrcts  ;  it  even  claimed 
Che  right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace.  The  Gauls  were 
not  fiir  removed  from  an  ecclesiastical  state  with  its  popt 

•nd  councils,  its  immimities,  interdicts,  and  spiritual  courts ; 

enl}'  this  ecclesiastical  state  did  not,  like  that  of  recent 

times,  stand  aloof  Arom  the  nations,  but  was  on  the  con* 

irary  pre-eminently  national. 

But  while  the  sense  of  mutual  relationship  was  thus 
vividly  awakened  amons  the  Celtic  tribes,  the 

Want  nf  niw  «  o  ' 

utinioeii-  nation  was  still  precluded  from  attaining  a  basis 
of  political  centralization,  such  as  Italy  found  in 
the  Roman  burgesses,  and  the  Hellenes  and  Germans  in  th« 
Macedonian  and  Frank  kings.  The  Celtic  priesthood  and 
likewise  the  nobility — although  both  in  a  certain  sense  re* 
presented  and  combined  the  nation — were  yet,  on  the  one 
hand,  incapable  of  uniting  it  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar 
elass-interests,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficiently  powerful 
to  allow  no  king  and  no  canton  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
union.  Attempts  at  this  work  were  not  wanting ;  they  fol- 
lowed, as  the  cantonal  constitution  suggested,  the  system 
of  hegemony.  A  powerful  canton  induced  a 
i^^^^y*°"  weaker  to  become  subordinate,  on  such  a  foot- 
ing that  the  leading  canton  acted  for  the  other 
■s  well  as  for  itself  in  its  external  relations  and  stipulated 
for  it  in  state-treaties,  while  the  dependent  canton  bound 
itself  to  render  military  service  and  sometimes  also  to  p^y 
a  tribute.  In  this  way  a  series  of  separate  leagues  arose ; 
bat  there  was  no  leading  canton  for  all  Gaul — no  tie,  how^ 
#ver  loose,  combining  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (iii.  204)  that  the  Ro 
mans  at  the  commencement  of  their  Transalpine 
conquests  found  in  the  north  a  Britanno-Belgic 
league  under  the  leadership  of  the  Suessiones, 
ind  in  central  and  southern  Gaul  the  confederation  of  the 
Arvemi,  with  which  latter  the  Haedui,  althoug'l  having  a 
weaker  body  of  clients,  cairied  on  a  rivalry.     In  Caesar's 
time  we  find  the  Belgao  in  north-eastern  Gaul  between  the 
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Seine  and  the  Rhine  still  forming  :iuch  an  association,  w] 

however,  apparently  no  longer  extends  to  i 
timooan-*  ain  ;  by  their  side  there  appears,  in  the  mo* 
^"**  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the  league  of  the  . 

morican  or  the  maritime  cantons:  in  central  or  pr 
Gaul  two  parties  as  formerly  contended  for  the  hegem 
tha  cne  headed  by  the  Haedui,  the  other  by  the  Seq 
after  the  Arvemians  weakened  by  the  wars  with  Rome 

retired.  These  different  confederacies  subsi 
ofeenttai        independently  side  by  side;  the  leading  st 

of  central  Gaul  appear  never  to  have  extei 
their  dientship  to  the  north-east  nor,  seriously,  even  to 
north-west  of  Gaul. 

The  impulse  of  the  nation  towards  unity  found  do 

less  a  certain  gratification  in  these  cant 
of  thflM  unions ;  but  they  were  m  every  respect  una 

lesgoM.  factory.    The  union  was  of  the  loosest  k 

constantly  fluctuating  between  alliance  and  hegemony  ; 
representation  of  the  whole  body  in  peace  by  the  fed 
diets,  in  war  by  the  general,*  was  in  the  highest  dq 
feeble.  The  Belgian  confederacy  alone  seems  to  have  I 
bound  tc^ether  somewhat  more  firmly ;  the  national 
thusiasm,  from  which  the  successful  repulse  of  the  Cir 
proceeded  (iii.  231),  may  have  proved  beneficial  to  it. 
contests  for  the  hegemony  made  a  breech  in  every  lea^ 
which  time  did  not  close  but  widened,  because  the  vici 
of  any  one  competitor  still  left  its  opponents  in  posses 
of  political  existence,  and  it  always  remained  open  to  th 
even  though  they  had  submitted  to  dientship,  subsequei 
to  renew  the  struggle.  The  rivalry  among  the  more  po^ 
ful  cantons  not  only  set  these  at  variance,  but  spread 
every  dependent  clan,  into  every  village,  often  indeed  ; 
i  very  house,  for  each  individual  chose  his  side  accordinj 
nis  personal  relations.  As  Hellas  exhausted  its  strer 
not.  so  much  in  the  struggle  of  Athens  ag^nst  Sparti 

*  The  position  which  such  a  federal  general  occupied  with  refer 
lO  his  troops,  is  shown  by  the  accusation  of  high  treason  raised  ag) 
Veroingetorix  (Caesar,  B,  O.,  vu.  20). 
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in  the  internal  strife  of  the  Athenian  and  Laced  ac  in  on  i  an 
fiustions  in  every  dependent  community,  and  even  in  Atheni 
Itself  80  the  rivalry  of  the  Arverni  and  Haedui  with  iii 
repetitioiis  on  a  snudler  and  smallei  scale  destroyed  the 
Cdtio  people. 

The  defensive  capacity  of  the  nation  felt  the  reflex  in* 
iftifwuo  flaenoe  of  these  political  and  social  relationa. 
■^jgy  The  cavalry  was  throughout  the  predominant 
arm ;  alongside  of  which  among  the  Belgae,  and 
^^'  still  more  in  the  British  islands,  the  old  national 
warHshariots  appear  in  remarkable  efficiency.  These  equallv 
nomeroua  and  efficient  bands  of  combatants  on  horseback 
and  in  chariots  were  formed  from  the  nobility  and  its  vas- 
aU ;  for  the  nobles  had  a  genuine  knightly  delight  in  dogs 
and  horses,  and  were  at  much  expense  to  procure  noble 
horses  of  foreign  breed.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
and  the  mode  of  fighting  of  these  nobles  that,  when  the 
levy  was  called  out,  whoever  could  keep  his  seat  on  hors^ 
back,  even  the  grey-haired  old  man,  took  the  field,  and  that, 
when  on  the  point  of  beginning  a  combat  with  an  enemy 
of  whom  they  made  little  account,  they  swore  man  by  man 
that  they  would  keep  aloof  from  house  and  homestead, 
unless  their  band  should  charge  at  least  twice  through  the 
enemy's  line.  Among  the  hired  warriors  the  freelance 
spirit  prevailed  with  all  its  demoralized  and  stolid  indiffcr* 
enoe  towards  their  own  life  and  that  of  othess.  This  is 
ipparent  from  the  stories — however  anecdotic  their  colour- 
ing— of  the  Celtic  custom  of  tilting  by  way  of  sport  and 
DOW  and  Uien  fighting  for  life  or  death  at  a  banquet,  and  of 
(he  usage  (which  prevailed  among  the  Celts,  and  outdid 
rven  the  Roman  gladiatorial  games)  of  selling  themselves 
V)  be  killed  for  a  set  sum  of  money  or  a  number  of  casks 
\A  wine,  md  voluntarily  accepting  the  fata;  blow  stretched 
ISL  their  shield  before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  multitude. 

By  the  side  of  these  mounted  warriors  the  infantry  fell 

into  the  background.     In  the  main  it  essentially 

resembled  the  bands  of  Celts,  with  whom  the 

Romans  had  fought  in  Italy  and  Spain.     The  largo  shield 
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was,  OS  then,  the  principal  weapon  of  defence ;  among  tlM 
offensiYo  arms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  thrusting  lancf 
now  played  the  chief  part  in  room  of  the  sword.  Wheri 
several  cantons  waged  war  in  league,  they  naturally  en 
camped  and  fought  clan  against  clan  ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
Iheir  giving  to  the  lev}"*  of  each  canton  military  organizi^ 
tioii  and  forming  smaller  and  more  regular  tactical  subdi 
visions.  A  long  train  of  waggons  still  dragged  the  bag- 
gage of  the  Celtic  army ;  instead  of  an  intrenched  camp, 
such  as  the  Romans  pitched  every  night,  the  poor  substituti 
of  a  barricade  of  waggons  still  sufficed.  In  the  case  of 
certain  cantons,  such  as  the  Nervii,  the  efficiency  of  their 
infantry  is  noticed  as  exceptional ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  had  no  cavalry,  and  perhaps  were  not  even  a  Celtic 
but  an  immigrant  German  tribe.  But  in  general  the  CeltM 
infantry  of  this  period  appears  as  an  unwarliko  and  un* 
wieldy  levy  en  masse ;  most  of  all  in  the  more  southern 
provinces,  where  along  with  barbarism  valour  had  also  dis- 
appeared. The  Celt,  says  Caesar,  ventures  not  to  face  the 
German  in  battle.  The  Roman  general  passed  a  censure 
still  more  severe  than  this  judgment  on  the  Celtic  infantry, 
seeing  that,  after  having  become  acquainted  with  them  in 
his  first  campaign,  he  never  again  employed  them  in  oon- 
nection  with  Roman  infantry. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  conditioji  of  the  Celts  as  Caesai 

found  it  in  the  Transalpine  regions,  there  is  an 

stage  of  de-    uumistakcablu  advance  in  civilization,  as  com- 

Telopment  ' 

of  the  Celtic  pared  with  the  sta^e  of  culture  at  which  the 
Celts  came  before  us  a  century  and  a  ha|f  pr^ 
viously  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Then  the  militia,  excel- 
lent of  itrf  kmd,  thoroughly  preponderated  in  their  armies 
(i.  421) ;  now  the  cavalry  occupies  the  first  place.  Tlien 
Ihe  Cdts  dwelt  in  open  villages;  now  wel'-cons  Tuctcd 
walls  surrounded  their  towns.  The  objects  too  found  iv 
the  tombs  of  Lombardy  are,  especially  as  respects  articles 
of  copper  and  glass,  far  inferior  to  those  of  northern  Gaul. 
Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  measure  of  the  increase  of 
culture  is  the  8<inse  of  a  common  relationship  in  the  nation; 
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BO  little  of  it  comes  to  li<^^lit  in   die  Celtic  Lattlos  fought  on 
tlie  soil  of  what  is  now  Lombardy,  while  it  strikingly  ap* 
pears  in  the  stru^les  Against  Caesar.    To  all  appearance 
die  Celtic  nation,  when  Caesar  encountered  it,  had  already 
xeached  the  maximum  of  the  culture  allotted  to  it,  and  wai 
tven  now  on  the  decline.    The  civilization  of  the  Transal- 
pitio  Celts  in  Caesar's  time  presents,  even  for  us  whc  are 
Imt  yerj  imperfectly  informed  regarding  it,  several  aspects 
that  are  estimable,  and  yet  more  that  are  interesting;  in 
some  respects  it  is  more  akin  to  the  modern  than  to  the 
Hell^Qio-Roman  culture,  with  its  sailing  vessels,  its  knight- 
hood, its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  above  all  with  its  at- 
tempts, however  imperfect,  to  build  the  state  not  on  the 
city,  but  on  the  tribe  and  in  a  higher  degree  on  the  nation. 
Bat  just  because  we  here  meet  the  Celtic  nation  at  the 
eulminating  point  of  its  development,  its  lesser  degree  of 
moral  endowment  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  its  lesser 
oapacity  of  culture,  comes  more  distinctly  into  view.     It 
was  unable  to  produce  from  its  own  resources  cither  a  na- 
tional art  or  a  national  state ;  it  attained  at  the  utmost  a 
national  theology  and  a  peculiar  order  of  nobility.    The 
original  simple  valour  was  no  more ;  the  military  courage 
based  on  higher  morality  and  judicious  organization,  which 
comes  m  the  train  of  increased  civilization,  had  only  made 
its  appearance  in  a  very  stunted  form  among  the  knights. 
Barbarism  in  the  strict  sense  was  doubtless  outlived ;  the 
times  had  gone  by,  when  in  Gaul  the  fat  haunch  was  as- 
signed to  the  bravest  of  the  guests,  but  each  of  his  fellow- 
guests  who  thought  himself  offended  thereby  was  at  liberty 
to  challenge  the  receiver  on  that  score  to  combat,  and  when 
the  most  faithful  retainers  of  a  deceased  chief  were  burnt 
along  with  him.     But  human  sacrifices  still  continued,  and 
the  maxim  of  law,  that  torture  was  inadmissible  in  the 
esse  of  the  free  man  but  allowable  in  that  of  the  free 
woman  as  well  as  of  slaves,  throws  a  far  from  agreeable 
liglit  on  the  position  which  the  female  sex  held  among  thu 
Celts  even  in  their  period  of  cu'ture.    The  Celts  had  lost 
the  advantages  which   specially  belong   to   the  pr  Liitivf 
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epocii  jf  nations,  but  had  not  acquired  those  whidi  ciTil 
ization  brings  with  it  when  it  intimately  and  thoroii^lilj 
pervades  a  people. 

Such  was  the  internal  condition  of  the  Celtic  nation.     It 

remains  that  we  set  forth  their  external  relations 

Ueroaire-    ^j|.jj  ^.j^^jj.  neighbours,  and   describe  the   part 

which  they  sustained  at  this  moment  in  th« 
mighty  rivalry  and  competitive  struggle  of  nations,  in 
which  it  is  everywhere  still  more  difficult  to  maintain  than 

to  acquire.  Along  the  Pyrenees  the  relations 
J2J}^  of  the  peoples  had  for  long  been  peaceably  set- 
tled, and  the  times  had  long  gone  by  when  the 
Celta  there  pressed  hard  on,  and  to  some  extent  supplanted, 
the  Iberian,  that  is,  the  Basque,  original  population.  The 
valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Beam 
and  Gascony,  and  also  the  coast-steppes  to  the  south  of  the 
Garonne,  were  at  the  time  of  Caesar  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  Aquitani,  a  great  number  of  small  tribes  of 
Iberian  descent,  coming  little  into  contact  with  each  other 
and  still  less  with  the  outer  world  ;  in  this  quarter  only  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  with  the  important  port  of  Burdi- 
gala  (Bordeaux)  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  the 
Bituriges-Vivisci. 

Of  far  greater  importance  was  the  contact  of  the  Celtio 

nation  with  the  Roman  people,  and  with  the 
Romi^        Grermans.     We  need  not  here  repeat — what  has 

been  related  already — how  the  Romans  in  their 
slow  advance  had  gradually  pressed  back  the  Celts,  had 
at  last  occupied  the  seaboard  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  and  had  thereby  totally  cut  them  off  from  Italy, 
Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea — a  catastrophe  for  which 
the  way  had  already  been  prepared  centuries  before  by  the 
lonstructif  »n  of  the  Hellenic  stronghold  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Rhone.  But  we  must  here  recall  the  fact  that 
iuSm^^  it  was  not  n»erely  the  superiority  of  the  Roman 
M^erM  arms  which  pressed  hard  on  the  Celts,  but  quite 
^j*^^         as  much  that  of  Roman  culture,  which  ultimately 

reaped  the  benefit  of  the  respectable  nucleus  of 
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Hellenic  civilization  in  Gaul.  Here  luo,  as  so  of;en  hap. 
pens,  trade  and  coninierce  paved  the  way  for  conquest. 
The  Celt  after  northern  ftishion  was  fond  of  liery  drinks ; 
tbe  fiKSt  that  like  the  Scythian  he  drank  the  generous  wine 
muuingled  and  to  intoxication,  excited  the  surprise  and  the 
disgust  of  the  temperate  southern ;  but  the  trader  has  no 
objection  to  deal  with  such  customers.  Soon  the  wine 
trade  to  Gaul  became  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  Italian  mer^ 
diant ;  it  was  nothing  unusual  there  for  a  jar  of  wiiie  to  be 
•zohanged  for  a  slave.  Other  articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
Italiaii  horses,  found  advantageous  sale  in  Gaul.  There 
were  instances  even  already  of  Roman  burgesses  acquiring 
landed  property  beyond  the  Roman  frontier,  and  turning 
it  to  profit  afler  the  Italian  fashion  ;  there  is  mention,  for 
example,  of  Roman  estates  in  the  cantcm  of  the  Segusiavi 

(near  Lyons)  as  early  as  about  673,     Beyond 

doubt  it  was  a  consequence  of  this  that,  as 
already  mentioned  (p.  270),  in  free  Gaul  itself,  e,g,  among 
the  Arvemi,  the  Roman  language  was  not  unknown  even 
before  the  conquest ;  although  this  knowledge  was  probably 
still  restricted  to  few,  and  even  the  leading  men  of  the  allied 
canton  of  the  Haedui  had  to  be  conversed  with  through 
interpreters.  Just  as  the  traffickers  in  fire-water  and  the 
squatters  led  the  way  in  the  occupation  of  North  America, 
so  these  Roman  wine-traders  and  landlords  paved  the  way 
for,  and  beckoned  onward,  the  future  conqueror  of  Gaul. 
How  yividly  this  was  felt  even  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
■hoMrn  by  the  prohibition  which  one  of  the  most  energetic 
tribes  of  Gaul,  the  canton  of  the  Nervii,  like  some  German 
peoples,  issued  against  trafficking  with  the  Romans. 

Still  more  violent  even  than  the  pressure  of  the  Romans 

from  the  Mediterranean  was  that  of  the  Ger- 
qJJJJiJJJJ         mai:8  downward  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Nort  i 

Sea — a  fresh  stock  from  the  great  cradle  of  peo- 
ples in  the  East,  which  made  room  for  itself  by  the  side 
of  its  elder  brethren  with  youthful  vigour,  although  also 
with  youthful  rudeness.  Though  the  tribes  of  this  stock 
Iwelling  nearest  to  the  Rhine — the  Usi  petes,  Tenctei  i,  Su 
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gambri,  Ubil — had  begun  to  be  in  some  degree  ciFilixed 
and  had  at  least  ceased  voluntarily  to  change  their  abodesi 
all  accounts  yet  agree  that  farther  inland  agriculture  wai 
of  little  importance,  and  the  several  tribes  had  hardly  ye( 
attained  fixed  abodes.  It  is  significant  in  this  respect  tiiac 
their  v^estem  neighbours  at  this  time  hardly  knew  how  tc 
name  any  one  of  the  peoples  of  the  interior  of  Grerman^* 
by  its  cantonal  name;  these  were  only  known  to  tbem 
under  the  general  appellations  of  the  Suebi,  that  is  the 
wandering  people  or  nomads,  and  the  Marcomanni,  that  is, 
the  border-warriors* — ^names  which  were  hardly  cantonal 
names  in  Caesar's  time,  although  they  appeared  as  such  to 
the  Romans  and  subsequently  became  in  various  cases 
names  of  cantons. 

The  most  violent  pressure  of  this  great  nation  fell  upon 

the  Celts.  The  struggles,  in  which  the  Germans 
SnkS^Uie  probably  engaged  with  the  Celts  for  the  posse»- 
toi^eOeita.     ®^^"  ^^  ^^®  regions  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  are 

wholly  withdrawn  from  our  view.  We  are  only 
able  to  perceive,  that  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
of  Rome  all  the  land  as  far  as  the  Rhine  was  already  lost 
to  the  Celts ;  that  the  Boii,  who  were  probably  once  settled 
in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  (iii.  211),  were  homeless  wander- 
ers ;  and  that  even  the  Black  Forest  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Helvetii  (iii.  211),  if  not  taken  possession  of  by  the 
German  tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity,  was  at  least  w^aste 

*  Cae8ar*8  Suebi  were  probably  the  Chatti ;  but  that  designatkm 
certainly  belonged  in  Caesar's  time,  and  even  much  later,  to  every  other 
German  stock  which  could  be  described  as  a  regularly  wandering  oneii 
Accordingly  if,  as  is  not  to  be  doubted,  the  "  king  of  the  Suebi  *'  ia 
Mek  (ill  1)  and  Pliny  {H,  N,  iL  67,  170)  was  Ariovistus,  it  by  no 
Bieans  therefore  follows  that  Ariovistus  was  a  Ghattan.  Tiic  Marco- 
ffianni  cannot  be  demonstrated  as  a  distinct  people  before  Marbod ;  it 
\b  very  possible  that  the  word  up  to  that  point  indicates  nothing  but 
whf  t  it  etymologically  signifies — the  land,  or  frontier,  guard.  When 
Caesar  (i  61)  mentions  Marcomanni  among  the  peoples  fighting  in  tht 
army  of  Ariovistus,  he  may  in  this  instance  have  misunderstood  a  merely 
appellative  designation,  just  as  he  has  decidedly  done  in  the  case  of  thf 
Boebi. 
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debateable  border-land,  and  was  in  all  likoliliood  ovon  thcn^ 
what  it  was  oflerwards  called,  the  Helvetian  desert.  Th€ 
barbarous  strategy  of  the  Geririaus — whicli  securec  them 
Irom  hostile  attacks  by  laying  waste  the  neighbourhoixl  for 
miles    scorns  to  have  been  applied  here  on  the  greatest 

But  the  Germans  had  nctt  remained  stationary  at  llie 
Rhine.  The  march  of  the  Cinibrian  and  Teu« 
MbMioii the  to°^<^  host,  composed,  as  respects  \\&  flower,  of 
ffSfflL^  German  tribes,  which  had  swept  with  such  force 
fifty  years  before  over  Pannonia,  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  seemed  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  grand  rtcor^ 
naUsance.  Already  difierent  German  tribes  had  formed 
permanent  settlements  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  especially 
of  its  lower  course ;  having  intruded  as  conquerors,  tliese 
■etUers  continued  to  demand  hostages  and  to  levy  annual 
tribute  from  the  Grallic  inhabitants  in  their  neighbourhood, 
as  if  from  subjects.  Among  these  German  tribes  were  the 
Aduatuci,  who  from  a  fragment  of  the  Cimbrian  horde  (iii. 
231)  had  grown  into  a  considerable  canton,  and  a  number 
of  other  tribes  afterwards  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  the  Tungri  on  the  Maas  in  the  region  of  Liege ;  even 
the  Treveri  (about  Treves)  and  the  Nervii  (in  Ilainault), 
two  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  peoples  of  this  re- 
gion, are  directly  designated  by  respectable  authorities  as 
Germans.  The  complete  credibility  of  these  accounts  must 
certainly  remain  doubtful,  since,  as  Tacitus  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  peoples  last  mentioned,  it  was  subsequently, 
at  least  in  these  regions,  reckoned  an  honour  to  be  descended 
of  German  blood  and  not  to  belong  to  the  little-esteemed 
Celtic  nation;  yet  the  population  in  the  region  c.^  the 
Scheldt,  Maas,  and  Moselle  seems  certainly  to  have  be- 
eome,  in  one  way  or  another,  largely  mingled  with  G^r^ 
man  elements,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  come  under  German 
influences.  The  German  settlements  themselves  were  per* 
iuips  small;  they  were  not  unimportant,  for  amidst  tlie 
chaotic  obscurity,  through  which  we  see  the  stream  of  peo* 
|)les  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ebbing  and  flcwiig 
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about  this  period,  we  can  well  perceive  that  larger  Gerniu 
hordes  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Rhino  in  the  track  ol 
these  advanced  posts.  Threatened  ol  two  sides  by  foreigi 
domination  and  torn  by  internal  dissension,  it  was  scarody 
to  be  expected  that  the  unhappy  Celtic  nation  would  nov 
rally  and  save  itself  by  its  own  vigour.  Dismenibornienl^ 
and  decay  in  virtue  of  dismemberment,  had  hiUierto  beea 
its  history  ;  how  should  a  nation,  which  could  name  no  day 
like  those  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  of  Aricia  and  the 
Raudine  field — a  nation  which,  even  in  its  time  of  vigour, 
had  made  no  attempt  to  destroy  Massilia  by  a  united  effort 
-—now  when  evening  had  come,  defend  itself  agiunst  so 
formidable  foes  ? 

The  less  the  Celts,  lefl  to  themselves,  were  a  match  for 
^  _  the  Germans,  the  more  reason  had  the  Romans 

The  Boman 

poUcywith  carcfully  to  watch  over  the  complications  in 
the  Qeiman  which  the  two  nations  might  be  involved.  Al* 
though  the  movements  thence  arising  had  not 
up  to  the  present  time  directly  affected  them,  they  and 
their  most  important  interests  were  yet  concerned  in  the 
issue  of  those  movements.  As  may  readily  be  conceived, 
the  internal  condition  of  the  Celtic  nation  had  become 
speedily  and  permanently  mixed  up  with  its  outward  r& 
lations.  As  in  Greece  the  Lacedaemonian  party  combined 
with  Persia  against  the  Athenians,  so  the  Romans  from 
their  first  appearance  beyond  the  Alps  had  found  a  support 
against  the  Arrerni,  who  were  then  the  ruling  power  among 
the  southern  Celts,  in  Uieir  rivals  for  the  hegemony,  the 
Haedui ;  and  with  the  aid  of  these  new  '*  brothers  of  the 
Roman  nation  "  they  had  not  merely  reduced  to  subjection 
Ihe  Allobroges  and  a  great  portion  of  the  indirect  territory 
i/f  the  Arverni,  but  had  also,  in  the  Gaul  that  remained 
free,  occasioned  by  their  influence  the  transference  of  the 
hegemony  from  the  Arverni  to  these  Uaedui.  But  while 
the  Greeks  were  threatened  with  danger  to  their  nationality 
only  from  one  side,  the  fJelts  found  themselves  hard  pressed 
simultaneously  by  two  national  foes;  and  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  seek  from  the  one  protection  against  tht 
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other,  and  that,  if  the  one  Celtic  party  attacli  id  itecif  t« 
the  Romans,  their  opponents  should  on  the  coi  trary  forn? 
alliance  with  the  Germans.  This  course  was  moat  naturn 
for  the  Belgae,  who  were  brought  by  neighbourhood  and 
manifold  intermixture  into  closer  relation  to  the  Germans 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  moreover,  with  their  less- 
developed  culture,  probably  felt  themselves  at  least  ai 
much  akin  to  the  Suebian  of  alien  race  as  to  their  culti- 
▼ated  Allobrogian  or  Helvetic  countryman.  But  the  south- 
ern Celts  also,  among  whom  now,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  considerable  canton  of  the  Sequani  (about  Besan^on) 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans,  had 
every  reason  at  this  very  time  to  call  in  the  Germans 
against  the  Romans  who  immediately  threatened  them ; 
the  remiss  government  of  the  senate  and  the  signs  of  the 
revolution  preparing  in  Rome,  which  had  not  remained 
unknown  to  the  Celts,  made  this  very  moment  seem  suit- 
able for  ridding  themselves  of  the  Roman  influence  and 
primarily  for  humbling  the  Roman  clients,  the  Haedui.  A 
rupture  had  taken  place  between  the  two  cantons  respecting 
the  tolls  on  the  Saone,  which  separated  the  territory  of  the 
Haedui  from  that  of  the  Sequani,  and  about  the 
year  683  the  German  prince  Ariovistus  with 
some  15,000  armed  men  had  crossed  the  Rhine  as  eondoU 
Here  of  the  Sequani. 

The  war  was  prolonged  for  some  years  with  varying 
success ;  on  the  whole  the  results  were  unfap 
on  the  mid-  vourable  to  the  Haedui.  Their  leader  Epore^ 
iieBhine.  ^Qf\x  at  length  Called  out  their  whole  clients, 
and  marched  forth  with  an  enormous  superiority  of  force 
against  the  Germans;  but  these  obstinately  refused  battle, 
and  kept  themselves  under  cover  of  morasses  and  forests. 
It  was  not  till  the  clans,  weary  of  waiting,  began  to  break 
up  and  disperse,  that  the  Germans  appeared  in  the  open 
field,  and  then  Ariovistus  compelled  a  battle  at  Adinngeto- 
priga,  in  which  the  flower  of  tho  cavalry  of  the  Ilaedui 
were  left  on  the  field.  The  Haedui,  forced  by  this  defeaf 
t»  conclude  peace  on  the  terms  which  the  victor  proposed 
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were  obliged  to  rcnounoe  the  hegemony,  and  to  conoeiit 
with  their  whole  adherents  to  become  clients  of  the  Se* 
quani ;  they  had  to  bind  themselves  to  pay  tribute  to  th« 
8equani  or  rather  to  Ariovistus,  and  to  furnish  the  childreo 
of  their  principal  nobles  as  hostages ;  and  lastly  they  had 
to  swear  that  they  would  never  demand  back  these  hostaget 
nor  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Romans. 

Tliis  peace  was  concluded  apparently  about  093.*    Hon- 
our and  advantage  enjoined  the  Romans  to  come 
inMtion  of     forward  in  opposition  to  it ;  the  noble  Haeduaa 
ttMRomaiia.    j^iyj^iacus,  the  head  of  the  Roman  party  in  his 
clan,  and  for  that  reason  now  banished  by  his  countrymen^ 
went  in  person  to  Rome  to  solicit  their  intervention.     A 
still  more  serious  warning  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Al 
lobroges  in  698  (p.  260) — the  neighbours  of  the 
Sequani — which  was  beyond   doubt  connected 
with  these  events.    In  reality  orders  were  issued  to  thi 
Gallic  governors  to  assist  the  Ilaedui ;  they  talked  of  send 
ing  consuls  and  consular  armies  over  the  Alps;  but  the 
senate,  to  whose  decision  these  affairs  primarily  fell,  al 
length  here  also  crowned  great  words  with  little  deeds. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Allobroges  was  suppressed  by  arms, 
but  nothing  was  done  for  the  Ilaedui ;  on  the  contrary, 
Ariovistus  was  even  enrolled  in  695  in  the  list 
of  kings  friendly  with  the  Romans.f 
The  German  warlike  prince  naturally  took  this  as  a 
renunciation  by  the  Romans  of  the  Celtic  land 
of  a  German     which  they  had  not  occupied ;  he  accordingly 
SSl""*        took  up  his  abode   there,  and  began  to  esta^ 

*  Tho  arrival  of  Ariovistus  in  Gaul  has  been  placed,  according  to 

Caesar,  i.  86,  in  688,  and  the  battle  of  Admagetobriga  (foi 

such  was  the  name  of  the  place  now  usually,  in  aocordanoo 

..  with  a  false  inscription,  called  Magetobriga)  according  to 

Caesar  i.  86  and  Cicero  Ad,  Att.  i.  19  in  698. 

f  That  we  maj  not  deem  this  course  of  things  incredible,  or  eTen 

impute  to  it  deeper  motives  than  political  ignorance  and  laziness,  wc 

■hall  do  well  to  realize  the  frivolous  tone  in  which  a  distinguished  8eii> 

ttor  lUce  Cicero  expresses  himself  in  his  correspondence  respecting  theif 

important  Transalpine  affairs 
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lish  ,'i  German  principality  (»ti  (lallic  soil.  U  was  liis  in« 
tention  that  the  numerous  bands  which  he  had  brought 
with  hiniy  and  the  still  more  numerous  bands  that  afler^ 
ward^  followed  at  his  call  from  home— -it  was  reckoned  that 
up  to  696  some  120,000  Germans  had  crossed 
the  Rhine — this  whole  mighty  immigration  of 
the  German  nation,  which  poured  through  the  cnce  opened 
sluices  like  a  stream  over  the  beautiful  West,  should  be- 
come settled  there  and  form  a  basis  on  which  he  might 
build  his  dominion  over  Gaul.  The  extent  of  tlie  German 
settlements  which  he  called  into  existence  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine-  cannot  be  determined ;  beyond  doubt  it  was 
great,  and  his  projects  were  far  greater  still,  llie  Celts 
were  treated  by  him  as  a  wholly  subjugated  nation,  and  no 
distinction  was  made  between  the  several  cantons.  Even 
the  Sequani,  as  whose  hired  commander-in-chief  he  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  were  obliged,  as  if  they  were  vanquished 
enemies,  to  cede  to  him  for  his  people  a  third  of  their  ter- 
ritory— probably  upper  Alsaccs  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Triboci — where  Ariovistus  permanently  settled  with  his  fol- 
lowers ;  nay,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  a  second  third 
was  afterwards  demanded  of  them  for  the  Harude^  who 
arrived  subsequently.  Ariovistus  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
to  take  up  in  Gaul  the  part  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
to  play  the  master  over  the  Celts  who  were  friendly  to 
the  Crermans  no  less  than  over  those  who  adhered  to  the 
Romans. 

The  appearance  of  the  energetic  German  prince  in  so 
dangerous  proximity,  which  could  not  but  in 
T!^Q^K'       'itself  excite  the  most  serious  npprehensiori  in 


■uasoQtlie 

IiOWOf 

BUae. 


i^^w-  the  Romans,  appeared  still   more  thrcatoning, 


inasmuch  as  it  stood  by  no  means  alone.  The 
Dsjpetes  and  Tenc!:€ri  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  thfj 
Rlune,  weary  of  the  incessant  devastation  of  their  lerri* 
tcry  by  the  overbearing  Suebian  tribes,  had,  the  year  be- 
fore Caesar  arrived  in  Gaul  (695),  s<.'t  out  from 
their  previous  abode ^  to  seek  others  at  the 
month  of  the  Rhine.     They  had  already  taken  avay  from 
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the  Mcnapii  there  the  portion  of  their  territory  situated  on 
the  right  bank,  and  it  might  be  foreseen  that  they  would 
make  the  attempt  to  establish  themselves  also  on  the  left. 
Suebian  bands,  moreover,  assembled  between  Cologne  and 
Mayence,  and  threatened  to  appear  as  uninvited  guests  in 
the  opposite  Celtic  canton  of  the  TreverL  Lastly,  the  ter> 
lilory  of  the  most  easterly  clan  of  the  Celts,  the  warlike 
and  numerous  Helvetii,  was  visited  with  growing  frequency 
by  the  Germans,  so  that  the  Helvetii,  who  perhaps  evao 
apart  from  this  were  suffering  from  over-population  through 
the  reflux  of  their  settlers  from  the  territory  which  ^y 
had  lost  to  the  north  of  the  Rhine,  and  besides  were  liable 
to  be  completely  isolated  from  their  kinsmen  by  the  settle* 
ment  of  Ariovistus  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  con- 
ceived  the  desperate  resolution  of  voluntarily  evacuating 

the  territory  hitherto  in  their  possession  to  the 
tioiuMror  the  Germans,  and  acquiring  larger  and  more  fertile 
SviSonof  ft^o<i6s  to  the  west  of  the  Jura,  along  with,  if 
'fChf^"*'^     possible,  the  hegemony  in  the  interior  of  Gaul 

— a  plan  which  some  of  their  districts  had  al- 
ready formed  and  attempted  to  execute  during  the  Cimbriaa 
invasion  (iii.  221).  The  Rauraci  whose  territory  (Basle 
and  southern  Alsace)  was  similarly  threatened,  the  remains 
of  the  Boii  who  had  already  at  an  earlier  period  been  com- 
pelled by  the  Germans  to  forsake  their  homes  and  were 
now  unsettled  wanderers,  and  other  smaller  tribes,  made 

common  cause  with  the  Helvetii.     As  early  as 

693  their  flying  parties  came  over  the  Jura  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Roman  province ;  their  departure  itself 
ootlld  not  be  much  longer  delayed  ;  inevitably  German  set- 
tlers would  then  advance  into  the  important  region  between 
the  lakes  of  Cf>nstance  and  Geneva  forsaken  by  its  defend- 
ers. FroD';  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
tht)  German  tribes  were  in  motion ;  the  whole  line  of  the 
Rhine  was  threatened  by  them  ;  it  was  a  moment  like  that 
irheu  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks  threw  themselves  on 
the  falling  empire  of  the  Caesars;  and  even  now  there 
ieemfyl  o\\  the  eve  of  being  carried  into  eflbct  against  tbv 
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C-'elts  that  very  inovomejit  which  was  su(.'c<^si>ful  live  hun- 
dred years  aflerwards  against  the  Romans. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  now  governor  Graius 
Caesar  arrived  in  the  spring  of  696  in  Nar- 
ThiwT  prn       bonese  Gaul,  which  had  been  added  by  decree 
^^^         of  the  senate  to  his  original  province  embracing 
Qsalpine  Gaul  along  with  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 
His  office,  which  was  committed  to  him  first  for  five  years 
(to  the  end  of  700),  then  in  699  for  five  more 
JJ  **•  (to  the  end  of  705),  gave  him  the  right  to  nomi- 

nate ten  liXiutenants  of  propraetorian  rank,  and 
(at  least  according  to  his  own  interpretation)  to  fill  up  his 
legionsy  or  even  to  form  new  ones  at  his  discretion  out  of 
tl»  burgeaa-population — who  were  especially  numerous  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul— of  the  territory  under  his  sway. 
The  army,  which  he  received  in  the  two  prov- 
inces, consisted,  as  regards  infiuitry  of  the  line, 
of  four  legions  trained  and  inured  to  war,  the  seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  or  at  the  utmost  24,000  men,  to 
which  fell  to  be  added,  as  usual,  the  contingent  of  the  sub- 
jects. The  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  moreover,  were 
represented  by  horsemen  from  Spain,  and  by  Numidian, 
Cretan,  and  Balearic  archers  and  slingers.  The  staff  of 
Caesar — ^the  kliU  of  the  democracy  of  the  capital— con- 
tained, along  with  not  a  few  useless  young  men  of  rank, 
some  able  officers,  such  as  Publius  Crassus  the  younger  son 
of  the  old  political  ally  of  Caesar,  and  Titus  Labicnus,  who 
followed  the  chief  of  the  democracy  as  a  faithful  adjutant 
firom  the  Forum  to  the  battle-field.  Caesar  had  not  re- 
oeiYed  definite  instnictions ;  to  one  who  was  discerning  and 
courageous  these  were  implied  in  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  had  to  deal.  The  negligence  of  the  senate  had  to 
be  retrieved,  and  first  of  all  the  stream  of  German  inva- 
sion had  to  be  checked. 

Just  at  this  time   the   Helvetic   invasion,   which   was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  German  and  had 
52^|J2ttL    ^^^'^  ^^  preparation   ft>r  years,  began.      That 
they  might  not  make  a  grant  of  their  aban 
You  IV.— 13 
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doned  huts  to  the  Germans  and  might  render  their  owe 
return  impossible,  the  Helvetii  had  burnt  their  towns  and 
villages;   and   their  long  trains  of  waggons,  laden  with 
women,  children,  and  the  best  part  of  their  moveabloa, 
arrived  from  all  siies  at  the  Lieman  lake  near  Genava 
(Geneva),  where  they  and  their  comrades  had  fixed  their 
rendezvous  for  the  28th  of  March  *  of  this  year.     Accord 
ing  to  their  own  reckoning  the  whole  body  oonsisloJ  of 
368,000  persons,  of  whom  about  a  fourth  part  were  able  tc 
bear  arms.     As  the  mountain-chain  of  the  Jura,  stretching 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone,  almost  completely  closed  in 
the  Helvetic  country  on  the  west,  and  its  narrow  defiles 
were  as  ill  adapted  for  the  passage  of  such  a  caravan  as 
they  were  well  adapted  for  defence,  the  leaders  had  resolved 
to  go  roimd  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  to  open  up  for 
themselves  a  way  to  the  west  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone 
has  broken  through  the  mountain-chain  between  the  south- 
western and  highest  part  of  the  Jura  and  the  Savoy  moun- 
tains, near  the  modern  Fort  de  I'Eduse.     But  on  the  right 
bank  here  the  rocks  and  precipices  come  so  close  to  the 
river  that  there  remained  only  a  narrow  path  which  oould 
easily  be  blocked  up,  and  the  Sequani,  to  whom  this  bank 
belonged,  could  with  ease  intercept  the  route  of  the  Hel 
vetii.     They  preferred  therefore  to  pass  over,  above  the 
point  where  the  Rhone  breaks  through,  to  the  left  Alio- 
brogian  bank,  with  the  view  of  regaining  the  right  bank 
farther  down  the  stream  where  the  Rhone  enters  the  plain, 
and  then  marching  on   towards  the  level  west  of  Graul, 
where  the  fertile  canton  of  the  Santones  (Saintonge,  the 
valley  of  the  Charente)  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  selected 
by  the  wanderers  for  their  new  abode.     This  march  led, 
where  it  touched  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  through  Ro 
man  territory  ;  and  Caesar,  otherwise  not  disposed  to  acqui 
esce  in  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetii  in  western  Gaul, 

*  According  to  the  uncorrected  calendar.  According  to  the  cur 
rsDi  rectification,  which  however  here  by  no  means  rests  on  BuflScientI| 
fertistworthy  data,  this  day  corresponds  to  the  16th  of  April  of  tbf 
Julian  calendar. 
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wjis  firmlv  resolved  not   to  permit  their  passage.     R  it  of 
his  four  legions  three  were  stationed  far  offal  Aquileia, 
although  he  called  out  in  haste  the  militia  of  the  Transal 
pine  provincey  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  with  so  small  a 
force  to  hinder  tiie  innumerable  Celtic  host  from  crossing 
the  Rhone,  between  its  exit  from  the  Leman  lake  at  Geneva 
and  the  point  of  its  breaking  through  the  mountains,  ovei 
a  distance  of  more  than  fourteen  miles.     Caesar,  however, 
by  negotiations  with  the  Helvetii,  who  would  gladly  have 
efieeted  by  peaceable  means  the  crossing  of  the  river  an<* 
the  march  through  the  Allobrogian  territory,  gained  a  re> 
spite  of  fifteen  days,  whieh  was  employed  in  breaking  down 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  (Tenava,  and  barring  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  Rhone  agaiubt  the  enemy  by  an  entrench- 
ment nearly  nineteen  miles  long :  it  was  the  first  applici^ 
tioo  of  the  system — aflcrwards  carried  out  on  so  immense 
a  scale  by  the  Romans^of  guarding  the  frontier  of  the 
empire  in  a  military  point  of  view  by  a  chain  of  forts  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  ramparts  and  ditches.    The  a^ 
tempts  of  the  Helvetii  to  gain  the  other  bank  at  different 
places  in  boats  or  by  means  of  fords  were  successfully  frus- 
trated by  the  Romans  in  these  lines,  and  the  Helvetii  were 
compelled  to  desist  from  the  passage  of  the  Rhone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  in  Gaul  hostile  to  the 
Romans,  which  hoped  to  obtain  a  powerful  r^ 
vBittmm       inforcement  in  the  Helvetii,  more  especially  the 
§J2*  Haeduan  Dumnorix  brother  of  Divitiacus,  and 

at  the  head  of  the  national  party  in  his  canton 
as  the  latter  was  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  procured  for 
ihem  a  passage  througli  the  passes  of  the  Jura  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Sequani.  The  Romans  had  no  legal  title  to 
foibid  this;  but  other  and  higher  interests  were  at  stake 
ibi  them  in  the  Helvetic  expedition  than  the  question  of  the 
formal  integrity  of  the  Roman  territory — interests  whict 
oould  only  be  defended,  if  Caesar,  instead  of  confining  him* 
■elf^  as  all  the  governors  of  the  senate  and  even  Marius  (iii 
Ml)  had  done,  to  the  modest  task  of  watching  the  frontier, 
ihould  cross  what  had  hitherto  l>een  tho  frontier  at  the  hoa^ 
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of  a  considerable  army.  Caesar  was  general  not  of  th€ 
senate,  but  of  the  state  ;  he  showed  no  hesitation.  He  bad 
immediately  proceeded  from  Genava  in  person  to  Italy,  and 
with  characteristic  speed  brought  up  the  three  legions  can* 
toned  there  as  well  as  two  newly  formed  legions  of  ny 
cruits. 

These  troops  he  united  with  the  corps  stationed  at  G» 
nava,  and  crossed  the  Rhone  with  his  whole 
^limwar.  force.  His  unexpected  appearance  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Haedui  naturally  at  once  restored 
the  Roman  party  there  to  power,  which  was  not  unimpor« 
tant  as  regarded  supplies.  He  found  the  Helvetii  employed 
in  crossing  the  Saone,  and  moving  from  the  territory  of 
the  Sequani  into  that  of  the  Haedui ;  those  of  them  that 
were  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone,  especially  the 
corps  of  the  Tigorini,  were  caught  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  rapidly  advancing.  The  bulk  of  the  expedition, 
however,  had  already  passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river ; 
Caesar  followed  them  and  effected  the  passage,  which  the 
unwieldy  host  of  the  Helvetii  had  not  been  able  to  accom* 
plish  in  twenty  days,  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  Helvetii, 
prevented  by  this  passage  of  the  river  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  army  from  continuing  their  march  westward,  turned 
in  a  northerly  direction,  doubtless  under  the  supposition 
that  Caesar  would  not  venture  to  follow  them  far  into  the 
interior  of  Gaul,  and  with  the  intention,  if  he  should  desist 
from  following  them,  of  turning  again  toward  their  proper 
destination.  For  fifteen  days  the  Roman  army  marched 
behind  that  of  the  enemy  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles, 
clinging  to  its  roar,  and  hoping  for  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity of  assailing  the  Helvetian  host  under  conditions 
Guvourable  to  victory,  and  destroying  it.  But  this  moment 
aame  not :  unwieldy  as  was  the  march  of  the  Helvetio 
oaravan,  the  leaders  knew  how  to  guard  against  a  surprise, 
Hid  appeared  to  be  copiously  provided  with  supplies  ai 
well  as  most  accurately  informed  through  their  spies  of 
-^very  event  in  the  Roman  camp.  On  the  other  hard  th« 
rlnmans  began  to  suffer  from   want  of  necessaries,  espa 
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cially  when  the  Helvetii  removed  from  the  Same  and  th« 
means  of  river-transport  ceased.  The  non-anival  of  the 
supplies  promised  by  the  Haedui,  from  which  this  embar- 
rsssment  primarily  arose,  excited  the  more  suspicioD,  as 
both  armies  were  still  moving  about  in  their  territory, 
liloreoTer  the  considerable  Roman  cavaliy,  numbering  al- 
most 4,000  horse,  proved  utterly  untrustworthy— ^^hich 
doubtless  admitted  of  explanation,  for  they  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  Celtic  horsemen,  especially  of  the  mounted  re- 
tainers of  the  Haedui,  under  the  command  of  Dumnorix 
the  well-known  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  Caesar  himself 
had  taken  them  still  more  ns  hostages  than  as  soldiers. 
There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  defeat  which  they 
soflfered  at  the  hands  of  the  far  weaker  Helvetian  cavalry 
WIS  occasioned  by  themselves,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in« 
formed  by  them  of  all  occurrences  in  the  Roman  camp. 
The  position  of  Caesar  grew  critical ;  it  was  becoming  dis- 
agreeably evident,  how  much  the  Celtic  patriot  party  could 
eftot  even  with  the  Haedui  in  spite  of.  their  official  alliance 
mith  Rome,  and  of  the  distinctive  interests  of  this  canton 
inclining  it  towards  the  Romans  ;  what  was  to  be  the  issue 
if  they  ventured  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  country  full  of 
ezdtement  and  removed  daily  farther  from  their  means 
of  communication  ?  The  armies  were  just  marching  past 
Bibraote  (Autun),  the  capital  of  the  Haedui,  at  a  moderate 
distance;  Caesar  resolved  to  seize  this  important  pla^  by 
force  before  he  continued  his  march  into  the  interior  ^  and 
it  IS  very  possible,  that  he  intended  to  desist  alto^-^ether 
from  farther  pursuit  and  to  establish  himself  in  BiUvcte. 
But  when  he  ceased  from  the  pursuit  and  turned  n-icdnst 
Bibracte,  the  Helvetii  thought  that  the  Romans  wem  mak« 
Ing  preparations  for  flight,  and  now  attacked  in  their  t  im. 
Caesar  desired  nothing  better.    The  two  armies  posted 

themselves  on  two  parallel  chains  of  hiPs;  the 
S2Sm£^        Celts  began  the  engagement,  broke  the  Roman 

cavalry  which  advanced  into  the  plain,  and  ran 
onward  agiunst  the  Roman  legions  posted  on  the  ilope  of 
the  hill,  but  were  there  obliged  to  give  way  before  CaeaaiV 
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veterans.  When  the  Romans  thereupon,  following  up  theif 
advantage,  descended  in  then*  turn  to  the  plain,  the  Celti 
again  advanced  against  them,  and  a  reserved  Celtic  corps 
took  them  at  the  same  time  in  flank.  The  reserve  of  the 
lloman  attacking  column  was  pushed  forward  against  the 
latter ;  it  forced  it  away  from  the  main  hody  upon  the  bag- 
gago  and  the  barricade  of  waggons,  where  it  was  destroyed. 
The  bulk  of  the  Helvetic  host  was  at  length  brought  to 
give  way,  and  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat  in  an  easterly 
direction— the  opposite  of  that  towards  which  their  expe- 
dition led  them.  This  day  had  frustrated  the  scheme  of 
the  Helvetii  to  establish  for  themselves  new  settlements  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  handed  them  over  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  victor ;  but  it  had  been  a  hot  day  also  for  the  con- 
querors. Caesar,  who  had  reason  for  not  altogether  trust- 
ing  his  staff  of  officers,  had  at  the  very  outset  sent  away 
all  the  officers'  horses,  so  as  to  make  the  necessity  of  hold« 
ing  their  ground  thoroughly  clear  to  his  troops ;  in  fJMSt  the 
battle,  had  the  Romans  lost  it,  would  have  probably  oooa> 
sioned  the  annihilation  of  the  Roman  army.  The  Roman 
troops  were  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue  the  conquered 
with  vigour ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation  of 
Caesar  that  he  would  treat  all  who  should  support  the  Hel- 
vetii as  like  the  Helvetii  themselves  enemies  of  the  Romans, 
all  support  was  refused  to  the  beaten  army  whithersoever  it 
went — in  the  first  instance,  in  the  canton  of  the  Lingones 
(about  Langres) — and,  deprived  of  all  supplies  and  of  their 
baggage  and  burdened  by  the  mass  of  camp-followers  in- 
eapable  of  fighting,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Roman  general. 

The  lot  of  the  vanquished  was  a  comparatively  mild 
one.    The  Haedui  were  directed  to  concede  set- 
ttt  Bent  brdr     tlcmeuts  in  their  territory  to  the  homeless  Boii ; 
original  and  this  settlement  of  the  conquered  foe  in  the 

abodet.  midst  of  the  most  powerful  Celtic  cantons  ren- 

dered almost  the  services  of  a  Roman  colony.  The  sur* 
tivors  of  the  Helvetii  atid  Rauraci,  something  more  thai 
a  third  of  the  men  that  had  marched  forth,  were  naturaUy 
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int  back  to  their  foriiKM-  territory,  to  (lof»nd,  under  Roman 
apremacyy  the  frontier  along  the  up])er  Rhine  against  the 
lermana.  Only  the  south-western  point  of  the  Helvetia 
OBOtoQ  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Romans,  and  there 
•abaequently,  on  the  charming  shores  of  the  Leman  lake, 
Ilia  old  Celtic  town  Noviodunum  (now  Nyon)  was  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  frontier-fortress,  the  '^Julian  oqiie» 
triaa  colouy."  * 

Thus  the  threatening  invasion  of  the  ( Germans  on  the 
upper  Rhine  was  obviated,  and,  at  the  same 
^^ffi^ff  time,  the  party  hostile  to  the  Romans  among 
the  Celts  was  humbled.  On  the  middle  Rhine 
•IsOy  where  the  (jermans  had  already  crossed  years  ago, 
and  where  the  power  of  Ariovistus  which  vied  with  that 
of  Rome  in  Graul  was  daily  spreading,  there  was  need  of 
similar  action,  and  the  occasion  for  a  rupture  was  easily 
found.  In  comparison  with  the  yoke  threatened 
or  already  imposed  on  them  by  Ariovistus,  the 
Roman  supremacy  probably  now  appeared  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Celts  in  this  quarter  the  lesser  evil ; 
the  minority,  who  retained  their  hatred  of  the  Romans, 
had  at  least  to  keep  silence.  A  diet  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
of  central  Gaul,  held  under  Roman  influence,  requested  the 
Roman  general  in  name  of  the  Celtic  nation  for  aid  against 
the  Germans.  Caesar  consented.  At  his  suggestion  the 
Haedui  stopped  the  payment  of  the  tribute  stipulated  to 
be  paid  to  Ariovistus,  and  demanded  back  the  hostages  fur- 
nished ;  and  when  Ariovistus  on  account  of  this  breach  of 
treaty  attacked  the  clients  of  Rome,  Caesar  took  occasion 
thereby  to  enter  into  direct  n^otiation  with  him  and  spe* 
eially  to  demand,  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the  hostages 
and  a  promise  to  keep  peace  with  the  Haedui,  that  Ario 
vistas  should  bind  himself  to  allure  no  more  Germans  over 

*  JiMa  JBgiuuiriM^  where  the  last  lunuune  Is  to  be  taken  as  in  othei 
eolooies  of  Caesar  the  soniames  of  iexianorum^  deeimanorum^  &c  II 
WIS  Odtic  or  German  horsemen  of  Gaeaar,  who,  of  course  with  the  be* 
slowal  of  tlio  Roman  or,  at  anj  rate,  Latin  franchise  roceiTed  lanf 
i&ocments  there. 
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tlie  Rhine.  The  German  general  replied  to  the  Roman  in 
the  full  consciousness  of  equal  power  and  equal  right,  that 
northern  Gaul  had  become  subject  to  him  by  right  of  war 
as  fairly  as  southern  Gaul  to  the  Romans ;  and  that,  as  ht 
did  not  hinder  the  Romans  from  taking  tribute  from  tha 
Ailobroges,  so  they  should  not  prevent  him  from  taxing 
his  subjects.  In  later  secret  overtures  it  appeared  that  th« 
prince  was  well  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Romans ; 
ho  mentioned  the  invitations  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him  from  Rome  to  put  Caesar  out  of  the  way,  and  ofiered, 
if  Caesar  would  leave  to  him  northern  Gaul,  to  assist  him 
in  turn  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  As  the  quarrels 
of  the  Celtic  nation  had  opened  up  an  entrance  for  him  into 
Gaul,  he  seemed  to  expect  the  consolidation  of  his  rule 
there  from  the  quarrels  of  the  Italian  nation.  For  centu« 
ries  no  such  language  of  power  completely  on  a  footing  of 
equality  and  bluntly  and  carelessly  expressing  its  independ- 
ence had  been  held  in  presence  of  the  Romans,  as  was  now 
heard  from  the  king  of  the  German  host ;  he  summarily 
refused  to  come,  when  the  Roman  general  suggested  that 
he  should  appear  personally  before  him  according  to  the 
usual  practice  with  client-princes. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  not  to  delay  ;  Caesar  imme- 
diately set  out  against  Ariovistus.  A  panic 
^[£^5Jed^  seized  his  troops,  especially  his  officers,  when 
they  were  to  measure  their  strength  with  the 
flower  of  the  German  troops  that  for  fourteen  years  had 
not  come  under  shelter  of  a  roof:  it  seemed  as  if  the  deep 
decay  of  Roman  moral  and  military  discipline  would  show 
itself  and  provoke  desertion  and  mutiny  even  in  Caesar's 
camp.  But  the  general,  while  declaring  that  in  case  of 
need  he  would  march  with  the  tenth  legion  alone  against 
the  enemy,  knew  not  merely  how  to  influence  these  by 
such  an  appea.  to  honour,  but  also  how  to  bind  the  other 
regiments  to  their  eagles  by  warlike  emulation,. and  to  in 
spire  the  troops  with  something  of  his  own  energy.  "With 
out  leaving  them  time  for  reflection,  he  led  them  onward 
in  rapid  marches,  and  fortunately  anticipated  Ariovistiis  Vk 
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the  occupation  of  Vesontio  (Bcsan^oii),  the  capital  of  thi 
Bequani.  A  personal  conference  between  the  two  gcneralt 
which  took  place  at  the  request  of  AriovistuSy  seemed  ae 
if  solely  meant  to  cover  an  attempt  against  the  person  of 
Caesar;  arms  alone  could  decide  between  the  two  oppros- 
fiors  of  Gktul.  The  war  came  temporarily  to  a  stand.  In 
lower  Alsace  somewhere  in  the  region  of  Miihlhausen,  fiv€ 
miles  from  the  Rhine,*  the  two  armies  lay  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  till  Ariovistus  with  his  very  supe- 
rior force  succeeded  in  marching  past  the  Roman  camp, 
placing  himself  in  its  rear,  and  cutting  off  the  Romans 
from  their  base  and  their  supplies.  Caesar  attempted  to 
free  himself  from  his  painful  situation  by  a  battle;  but 
Ariovistus  did  not  accept  it.  Nothing  remained  for  the 
Roman  general  but,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  strength,  to 
imitate  the  movement  of  the  Germans,  and  to  recover  his 
communications  by  making  two  legions  march  past  the 
enemy  and  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  camp  of  the  Ger- 

*  Ooler  {Cauars  gall.  Krieg,  p.  45,  kc.)  tliinks  that  he  has  foimd 
the  field  of  battle  at  Ceruay  not  far  from  Muhlhausen,  which,  on  the 
whole,  agrees  with  Napoleon's  {Precis,  p.  85)  placing  of  the  battle-field 
in  the  district  of  Beifort.  This  hypothesis,  although  not  certain,  suits 
the  circamstaoces  of  the  case ;  for  the  fact  that  Caesar  required  seven 
days'  march  for  the  short  space  from  Besan^on  to  that  point,  is  ex- 
plained by  his  own  remark  (i.  41)  that  he  had  taken  a  circuit  of  fifty 
miles  to  avoid  the  mountain  paths ;  and  the  whole  description  of  the 
pnrsnit  continued  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and  evidently  not  lasting  for 
several  days  but  ending  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  decides— the 
iuthority  of  tradition  being  equally  balanced — in  favour  of  the  view 
that  the  battle  was  fought  five,  not  fifty,  miles  from  the  Rhine.  The 
proposal  of  Rustow  (EinUUung  zu  Caesars  Comm.  p.  117)  to  transfer 
the  field  of  battle  to  the  upper  Saar  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The 
com  expected  from  the  Sequani,  Leuci,  Lingones  was  not  to  come  to 
tho  Roman  army  in  the  course  of  their  march  against  Ariovistus,  but 
to  be  delivered  at  Besangon  before  their  departure,  and  taken  by  Uie 
Iroops  along  with  them ;  as  is  clearly  apparent  from  tho  fact  tliat  Caesar, 
while  pointing  his  troops  to  those  supplies,  comforts  them  at  the  samt 
lime  with  the  hope  of  corn  to  be  brought  in  on  the  route.  From  Be- 
ian9on  Caesar  commanded  the  region  of  Langres  and  Epinal,  and,  as 
may  be  well  conceived,  preferred  to  levy  his  requisitions  there  rather 
than  in  the  exhausted  districts  from  which  he  came. 

Vol.  IV.— 13* 
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mans,  while  four  l^ions  remained  in  the  former  oamp 
Ariovistus,  when  he  saw  the  Romans  divided,  attempted 
an  assault  on  their  lesser  camp  ;  but  the  Romans  repulsed 
it.     Under  the  impression   made  by  this  suo 
cess,  the  whole  Roman  army  was  led  on  to  thu 
attack ;  and  the  Germans  also  placed  themselves  in  battle 
array,  in  a  long  line,  each  tribe  for  itself,  the  cars  of  the 
aruTx}'  with  the  baggage  and  women  being  placed  behind 
them  to  render  flight  more  difficult.    The  right  ^ing  of 
the  Romans,  led  by  Caesar  himself,  threw  itself  rapidly  on 
the  enemy,  and  drove  them  before  it ;  the  right  wing  of 
the  Grermans  was  in  like  manner  successful.     The  balance 
still  stood  equal ;  but  the  tactics  of  the  reserve,  which  had 
decided  so  many  other  conflicts  with  barbarians,  decided 
the  conflict  with  the  Grermans  also  in  favour  of  the  Romans; 
their  third  lino,  which  Publius  Crassus  seasonably  sent  to 
render  help,  restored  the  battle  on  the  lefl  wing  and  there^ 
by  decided  the  victory.    The  pursuit  was  continued  to  the 
Rhine ;  only  a  few,  including  the  king,  succeeded 
in  escaping  to  the  other  bank  (696). 
Thus  brilliantly  the  Roman  rule  announced  its  advent 
to  the  mighty  stream,  which  the  Italian  soldiers 
tiements  ou     here  saw  for  the  first  time ;  by  a  single  fortu* 
bank  of  the      nate  battle  the  line  of  the  Rhine  was  won.     The 
^'  fate  of  the  German  settlements  on  the  led  bank 

of  the  Rhine  lay  in  the  hands  of  Caesar ;  the  victor  could 
destroy  them,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  The  neighbouring 
Celtic  cantons — the  Sequani,  Leuci,  Mediomatrici-;-were 
neither  capable  of  self-defence  nor  trustworthy ;  the  trans- 
planted Germans  promised  to  become  not  merely  braver 
guardians  of  the  frontier  but  also  better  subjects  of  Rome, 
for  their  nationality  severed  them  from  the  Celts,  and  their 
own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  newly-won  settle- 
ments severed  them  from  their  countrymen  across  the 
Rhine,  so  that  In  their  isolated  position  they  could  not 
avoid  adhering  to  the  central  power.  Caesar  here,  as  every^ 
where,  preferred  conquered  foes  to  doubtful  friends ;  ha 
lofl  the  Germans  settled  by  Ariovistus  along  the  lafi  bank 
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of  the  Rhine — the  Triboci  about  Strassburg,  the  Ncmete* 
about  Spires,  the  Vangiones  about  Worms — in  possession 
of  their  new  abodes,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  guarding 
of  the  lihine-frontier  against  their  oountryniem* 

The  Suebi,  who  threatened  the  territory  of  the  Trever! 
on  the  middle  Rhine,  on  receiving  news  of  the  defeat  of 
ArioTifltus,  agaSn  retreated  into  tht  interior  of  Germany ; 
on  which  occasion  they  sustained  considerable  loss  by  the 
way  at  the  hands  of  the  adjoining  tribes. 

The  consequences  of  this  one  campaign  were  immense ; 
they  were  felt  for  many  centuries  afler.  The 
l^^lg^lj^*  Rhine  had  become  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  Germans.  In  Gaul,  which 
was  no  longer  able  to  govern  itself,  the  Romans  had  hither- 
to ruled  on  the  south  coast,  while  lately  the  Germans  had 
attempted  to  establish  themselves  farther  up.  The  recent 
events  had  decided  that  Graul  was  to  succumb  not  merely 
In  part  but  wholly  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  that  .tho 
natural  boundary  presented  by  the  mighty  river  was  also 
to  become  the  political  boundary.  The  senate  in  its  better 
times  had  not  rested,  till  the  dominion  of  Rome  had  reached 
the  natural  bounds  of  Italy — the  Alps  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean— and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  enlarged  empire 
also  needed  a  similar  military  rounding  off;  but  the  pres- 
ent government  left  the  matter  to  accident,  and  the  object 
of  its  highest  care  was,  not  that  the  fi^ntiers  might  be  de- 
fended, but  that  they  should  not  need  to  be  defended  quite 
immediately  by  itself.  People  felt  that  now  another  spirit 
and  another  arm  had  begun  to  guide  the  destinies  of  Rome. 

*  This  eeems  the  nrnplest  hypothesiB  regardii^g  the  arigin  of  thiM 
SemiAiiio  settlements.  That  Ariovistus  settled  those  peoples  on  the 
Biiddle  Rhine  is  probable,  because  they  fight  in  his  army  {Cae*.  i.  51) 
■nd  do  not  appear  earlier ;  that  Caesar  left  tbenn  in  possession  of  thek 
settlements  is  probable,  because  be  in  presence  of  ArioTistus  declared 
aimself  ready  to  tolerate  the  Germans  already  settled  in  Gaul  (Com.  i 
Bi,  4a),  and  beca'jse  we  find  them  afterwards  m  these  abodes.  Oaesai 
4oes  not  mention  the  directions  given  after  the  battle  concerning  thesi 
Gennanic  settlements,  because  be  keeps  silence  on  principle  regtrdlnf 
all  the  organic  arrangen>eiits  made  by  him  in  GauL 
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The  foundations  of  the  futuro  edifice  were  laid  ;  but  in 
order  to  finish  the  building  and  completely  to 
2f  ^aS*****^  secure  the  recognition  of  the  Ronoan  rule  by 
the  Gauls,  and  that  of  the  Rhine-frontier  by  tho 
Germans,  very  much  still  remained  to  be  done.  All  con* 
tral  Gaul  indeed  from  the  Roman  frontier  as  far  up  ai 
Charlies  and  Treves  submitted  without  objection  to  the 
new  regent ;  and  on  the  upper  and  middle  Rhine  also  no 
attack  was  for  the  present  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Gei^ 
mans.  But  the  northern  provinces — as  well  as  the  Are* 
morican  cantons  in  Brittany  and  Normandy  as  the  more 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Belgae — were  not  affected 
by  the  blows  directed  against  central  Gaul,  and  found  no 
occasion  to  submit  to  the  conqueror  of  Ariovistus.  More- 
over, as  was  already  remarked,  very  dose  relations  sub- 
sisted between  the  Belgae  and  the  Germans  over  the  Rhine, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  also  Germanic  tribes  were 
making  ready  to  cross  the  stream.  In  conse- 
^^^^^expe-    qygjj^  Qf  j^jjjg  Caesar  set  out  with  his  army, 

now  increased  to  eight  legions,  in  the  spring  of 
697  against  the  Belgic  cantons.  Mindful  of  the 
brave  and  successful  resistance  which  fif\y  years  before  they 
had  conjointly  presented  to  the  Cimbri  on  the  borders  of 
their  country  (iiL  230),  and  stimulated  by  the  patriots  who 
had  fled  to  them  in  numbers  from  central  Gaul,  the  confed- 
eracy of  the  Belgae  sent  their  whole  first  levy — 300,000 
armed  men  under  the  leadership  of  Galba  the  king  of  the 
Suessiones — to  their  southern  frontier  to  receive  Caesar 
there.  A  single  canton  alone,  that  of  the  powerful  Remi 
(about  Rheims)  discerned  in  this  invasion  of  the  foreigners 
%n  opportunity  to  shake  off  the  rule  which  their  neighbours 
the  Suessiones  exercised  over  them,  and  prepared  to  take 
up  in  the  north  the  part  which  the  Haedui  had  played  in 
central  Gaul.  The  Roman  and  the  Belgic  armies  arrived 
in  their  territory  almost  at  the  same  time. 

Caesar  did  not  venture  to  give  battle  to  the  brave  ene> 
^j^^^j^  ^  my  six  times  as  strong ;  to  the  north  of  the 
ih*Akn«        Aisne,   not    for    from    the   modem    Pontavert 
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between  Rheims  and  Laon,  be  pitelied  his  caxnp  on  i 
plateau  rendered  almost  unassailable  on  all  sides  partly 
by  the  river  and  by  morasses,  partly  by  tosses  and  re- 
doubts, and  contented  himstlf  with  thwarting  by  defon- 
■ive  measures  the  attempts  of  the  Belgae  to  cross  the 
Aisoe  and  thereby  to  cut  him  off  from  his  communications. 
When  he  counted  on  the  likelihood  that  the  coalition  would 
speedily  collapse  under  its  own  weight,  he  had  reckoned 
rightly.  King  Galba  was  an  honest  man,  held  in  nniversal 
respect ;  but  he  was  not  equal  to  the  management  of  an 
inny  of  800,000  men  on  hostile  soil.  No  progress  was 
made,  and  provisions  began  to  fail ;  discontent  and  dissen- 
sion began  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  camp  of  the 
oonfederates.  The  Bellovaci  in  particular,  equal  to  the  Sues- 
siones  in  power,  and  already  dissatisfied  that  the  supreme 
command  of  the  confederate  army  had  not  fallen  to  them, 
could  no  longer  be  detained  after  news  had  arrived  that  the 
Haedui  as  allies  of  the  Romans  were  making  preparations 
Id  enter  the  Bdlovacic  territory.  They  determined  to 
break  up  and  go  home ;  though  for  honour's  sake  all  the 
cantons  at  the  same  time  bound  themselves  to  hasten  with 
their  united  strength  to  the  help  of  the  one  first  attacked, 
the  miserable  dispersion  of  the  confederacy  was  but  miser- 
ably palliated  by  such  impracticable  stipulations.  It  was 
a  catastrophe  vividly  reminding  us  of  that  which  occurred 
almost  on  ihe  same  spot  in  1792 ;  and,  just  as  with  the 
campaign  in  Champagne,  the  defeat  was  all  the  more  sevore 
that  it  took  place  without  a  battle.  The  bad  leadership  of 
the  retreating  army  allowed  the  Roman  general  to  pursue 
it  as  if  it  were  beaten,  and  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  oon- 
tingents  that  had  remained  to  the  last.  But  the 
oftiwww^  consequences  of  the  victory  were  not  ccnfmed 
mnctataaa,    ^  j^^^     ^^  Caesar  advanced  into  the  western 

cantons  of  the  Belgae,  one  afler  another  gave  themselves 
up  as  lost  almost  without  resistance;  the  powerful  Sues- 
stones  (about  Soiss(>ns),  as  well  as  their  rivals,  the  Bello- 
?aci  (about  Beauvais)  and  the  Ambiani  (about  Amiens). 
Ihe  towns  opened  their  gates  when  they  saw  the  strangi 
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besieging  machines,  the  towers  rolling  up  to  their  walls  * 
Ihose  who  would  not  submit  to  the  foreign  masters  souglit 
a  refuge  beyond  the  sea  in  Britain. 

But  in  the  eastern  cantons  the  national  feeling  wa^i 

more  energetically  roused.     The   ViromanHai 
with  the         (about  Arras),  the  Atrebates  (about  St.  Quen* 

tin),  the  German  Aduatuci  (about  Namur),  but 
ftbore  all  the  Nenrii  (in  Hainault)  widi  their  oonsiderable 
body  of  clients,  little  inferior  in  number  to  the  Suessiones 
and  BelloTaci,  far  superior  to  them  in  valour  and  vigcnroua 
patriotic  spirit,  concluded  a  second  and  closer  league,  and 
assembled  their  forces  on  the  upper  Sambre.  Celtic  spies 
informed  them  most  accurately  of  the  movements  of  the 
Roman  army ;  their  own  local  knowledge,  and  the  high 
hedges  which  were  formed  everywhere  in  these  districts  to 
obstruct  the  bands  of  mounted  depredators  who  often  vis- 
ited them,  allowed  the  allies  to  conceal  their  own  operations 
for  the  most  part  from  the  view  of  the  Romans.  When 
these  arrived  on  the  Sambre  not  far  from  Bavay,  and  the 
legions  were  occupied  in  pitching  their  camp  on  the  crest 
of  the  left  bank,  while  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  were 
exploring  the  opposite  heights,  the  latter  were  all  at  onoe 
assailed  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  enemy's  forces  and  driven 
down  the  hill  into  the  river.  In  a  moment  the  enemy  had 
crossed  this  also,  and  stoi^med  the  heights  of  the  left  bank 
with  a  determination  that  braved  death.  Scarcely  was 
Ihere  time  left  for  the  entrenching  legionaries  to  exchange 
the  mattock  for  the  sword ;  the  soldiers,  many  without 
helmets,  had  to  fight  just  as  they  stood,  without  line  of 
battle,  without  plan,  without  proper  command  ;  for,  owing 
to  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  and  the  intersection  of  the 
ground  b}  tall  hc-lges,  the  several  divisions  had  wholly  lost 
theii  communications.  Instead  of  a  battle  there  arose  a 
numl>er  of  unconnected  conflicts.  Labienus  with  the  left 
wing  overthrew  the  Atrebates  and  pursued  them  even 
across  the  river.  The  Roman  central  division  forced  the 
Viromandui  down  the  declivity.  But  the  right  wing,  where 
the  general  himself  was  present,  was  outflanked  by  the  faf 
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moitv  numerous  Nervii  the  more  casilv,  as  the  central  di 
vision  carried  away  by  its  own  success  had  evacuated  thi 
fpnound  alongside  of  it,  and  even  the  half-ready  camp  wai 
oecapied  by  the  Nervii ;  the  two  legions,  each  separately 
rt>]led  together  into  a  dense  mass  and  assailed  in  front  and 
m  botK  flanks,  deprived  of  most  of  their  officers  and  their 
bea^.  soldiers,  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  broken  and 
cat  to  pieces.  The  Roman  camp-followers  and  the  allied 
troops  were  already  deeing  in  all  directions ;  of  the  Celtic 
caTslry  whole  divisions,  like  the  contingent  of  the  Treveri, 
galloped  off  at  full  speed,  that  from  the  battle-field  itself 
they  might  announce  at  home  the  welcome  news  of  the  de- 
leiit  which  had  been  sustained.  Everything  was  at  stake. 
The  general  himself  seized  his  shield  and  fought  among 
the  foremost ;  his  example,  his  call  even  now  inspiring  en- 
thusiasm, induced  the  wavering  ranks  to  rally.  They  had 
already  in  some  measure  extricated  themselves  and  had  at 
least  restored  the  connection  between  the  two  legions  of 
this  wing,  when  help  arrived — partly  down  from  the  crest 
of  the  bank,  where  in  the  interval  the  Roman  rearguard 
with  the  baggage  had  appeared,  partly  from  the  other  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Labienus  had  meanwhile  penetrated  to 
the  enemy's  camp  and  taken  possession  of  it,  and  now,  per- 
oeiving  at  length  the  danger  that  menaced  the  right  wing, 
despatdied  the  victorious  tenth  legion  to  the  aid  of  his  gen- 
eral. The  Nervii,  separated  from  their  confederates  and 
simultaneously  assailed  on  all  side.s,  nt  w  showed,  when 
fortune  turned,  the  same  heroic  courage  as  when  they  be- 
lieved themselves  victors ;  still  over  the  pile  of  corpses  of 
their  fallen  comrades  they  fought  to  the  last  man.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  of  their  six  hundred  senators 
snl}  three  survived  this  day. 

Af^er  this  annihilating  defeat  the  Nervii,  Atrebates,  and 
Viromandui  were  obliged  doubtleas  to  recognize 
if  ttwM*      the  Roman  supremacy.     The  Aduatuci,  who  ar- 
****  rived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  fight  on  the 

Bambre,  attempted  still  to  hold  their  ground  in  the  strong- 
fst  of  their  towns  (on  the  mount  Falhizc  near  the  Maat 
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not  far  from  Huy),  but  they  too  soon  submitted.  A  no» 
turnal  attack  on  the  Roman  camp  in  front  of  the  towi^ 
which  they  ventured  after  the  surrender,  miscarried ;  and 
the  perfidy  was  avenged  by  the  Romans  with  fearful  •» 
verity. 

The  clients  of  the  Aduatuoi,  consisting  of  the  Ebiii 
rones  between  the  Maas  and  Rhine  and  other  small  ad* 
joining  tribes,  were  declared  independent  by  the  Romana, 
while  the  Aduatuci  taken  prisoners  were  sold  under  the 
hammer  en  masse  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  treasury. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Cimbri  still 
pursued  even  this  last  Cimbrian  fragment.  Caesar  ccm- 
tented  himself  with  imposing  on  the  other  subject  tribei 
a  general  disarmament  and  furnishing  of  hostages.  The 
Remi  became  naturaliy  the  leading  canton  in  Belgic,  like 
the  Haedui  in  central  Gaul ;  even  in  the  latter  several  dans 
at  enmity  with  the  Haedui  preferred  to  rank  among  the 
clients  of  the  Remi.  Only  the  remote  maritime  cantons 
of  the  Morini  (Artois)  and  the  Menapii  (Flanders  and  Bra^ 
bant),  and  the  country  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhme 
inhabited  in  great  part  by  Germans,  remained  still  for  the 
present  exempt  from  Roman  invasion  and  in  possession  of 
their  hereditary  freedom. 

The  turn   of  the  Aremoriean  cantons  came.     In   the 
autumn  of  697  Publius  Crassus  was  sent  thither 
Expeditions     with  a  Roman  corps ;  he  induced  the  Veneti— 
maritirae^      who  as  masters   of  the   ports   of  the  modern 
«»i<"^  Morbihan  and  of  a  respectable  fleet  occupied  the 

first  place  among  all  the  Celtic  cantons  in  navigation  and 
commerce — and  generally  the  coast-districts  between  the 
Loire  and  Seine,  to  submit  to  the  Romans  and  give  them 
hostages.  But  they  soon  repented.  When  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  (697-'8)  Roman  officers  came  to 
these  legions  to  levy  requisitions  of  grain  there, 
they  were  detained  by  the  Veneti  as  counter-hostages.  The 
example  thus  set  was  quickly  followed  not  only  by  the 
Aremoriean  cantons,  but  also  by  the  maritime  cantons  of 
tlie  Belgae  tliat  still  remained  free ;  where,  as  in  some  can 
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tons  of  Normaiitly,  the  conimon  council  let'iiscd  to  join  the 
insurrection,  the  multitude  put  them  to  death  and  attached 
itself  with  redoubled  zeal  to  the  nativVial  cause. 
Jj*****  The  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire 
to  that  of  the  Rhine  rose  against  Rome ;  the 
«nofit  resolute  patiiots  from  all  the  Celtic  cantons  hastened 
thither  to  co-operate  in  the  grejit  work  of  liberation  ;  they 
alr^iidy  calculated  on  the  rising  of  the  whole  Belgic  coii- 
federacy,  on  aid  from  Britain,  on  the  arrival  of  Germans 
from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  sent  Labienus  with  all  the  cavalry  to  the  Rhine, 
with  a  view  to  hold  in  check  the  agitation  in  the  Belgio 
province^  and  in  case  of  need  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
orossing  the  river ;  another  of  his  lieutenants,  Quintus  Titu- 
rios  Sabinus,  went  with  three  legions  to  Normandy,  where 
the  main  body  of  the  insurgents  assembled.  But  the  pow- 
erful and  intelligent  Veneti  were  the  true  centre  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  the  chief  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  directed 
against  them.  Caesar's  lieutenant,  Decimus  Brutus,  brought 
up  the  fleet  formed  partly  of  the  ships  of  the  subject  Celtic 
cantons,  partly  of  a  number  of  Roman  galleys  hastily  built 
on  the  Loire  and  manned  with  rowers  from  the  Narbonese 
proyinoe ;  Caesiir  himself  advanced  with  the  flower  of  h^ji 
infiufitry  into  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  But  these  wers 
prepared  beforehand,  and  had  with  equal  skill  and  resolu 
tion  availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  circumstance! 
which  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  Brittany  and  the  posses- 
aion  of  a  considerable  naval  power  presented.  The  coun* 
try  was  much  intersected  and  poorly  furnished  with  grain, 
the  towns  were  situated  for  the  most  part  on  c1if!s  and 
tongues  of  land,  and  were  accessible  from  the  mainland 
only  by  shoals  which  it  was  difficult  to  cress  ;  ihe  provi* 
fc^tn  of  supplies  and  the  conducting  of  sieges  were  equally 
iiflioiilt  for  the  army  attacking  by  land,  while  the  Celts  by 
means  of  their  vessels  could  furnish  the  towns  easily  with 
everything  needful,  and  in  the  event  of  the  worst  could  aOi 
complish  their  evacuation.  The  legions  expended  theit 
lime  and  strength  in  the  sieges  of  the  Venetian  ^wns,  only 
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to  see  the  substantial  fruits  of  victory  ultimately  carried  cB 
in  the  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

Accordingly  when  the  Roman  fleet,  long  detained  hy 
storms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  arrived  at 
tie  between     length  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  it  was  left  to 
Slid  the  Ye-     decide  the  struggle   by  a   naval   battle.      Tho 
^  '  Celts,  conscious  of  their  superiority  on  this  ele- 

ment, brought  forth  their  fleet  against  that  of  the  Romaoa 
commanded  by  Brutus.  Not  only  did  it  number  220  sail, 
far  more  than  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  bring  up,  but 
their  high-built  strong  sailing-vessels  with  flat  bottoms  were 
also  far  better  adapted  for  the  high-running  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  than  the  low,  lightly-built  oared  galleys  of 
the  Romans  with  their  sharp  keels.  Neither  the  missiles 
nor  the  boarding-bridges  of  the  Romans  could  reach  the 
high  deck  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  the  iron  beaks  re- 
coiled powerless  from  the  strong  oaken  planks.  But  the 
Roman  mariners  cut  the  ropes,  by  which  the  yards  were 
fastened  to  the  masts,  by  means  of  sickles  fastened  to  long 
poles ;  the  yards  and  sails  fell  down,  and,  as  they  did  not 
know  how  to  repair  the  damage  speedily,  the  ship  was  thus 
rendered  a  wreck  just  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  by  the 
falling  of  the  masts,  and  the  Roman  boats  easily  succeeded 
by  a  joint  attack  in  mastering  the  maimed  vessel  of  the 
enemy.  When  the  Gauls  perceived  this  manoeuvre,  they 
attempted  to  move  from  the  coast  on  which  they  had  taken 
up  the  combat  with  the  Romans,  and  to  gain  the  high  seas, 
whither  the  Roman  galleys  could  not  follow  them ;  but 
unhappily  for  them  there  suddenly  set  in  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  immense  fleet,  towards  the  equipment  of  which  the 
maritime  cantons  had  applied  all  their  energies,  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Thus  was  this  naval 
battle — so  far  as  historical  knowledge  reaches,  the  earliest 
fought  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean — just  like  the  engagement  at 
Mylae  two  hundred  years  before  (ii.  52),  notwithstanding 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Romans  by  a  lucky  invention  suggested  by  neoessttyt 
Tho  consequence   of  t^e  victory  achieved  by  Brutus 
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Bnhmisnon  the  surrender  of  the  Veneti  and  of  nil  Brit 
ttmeasB-  tany.  More  with  a  view  to  impress  the  'ikiltU 
""*"  nation,  after  so    manifold   evidences  of    leni- 

ency towards  Uie  vanquished,  by  an  example  of  fear* 
ful  severity  now  against  those  whose  resistance  hud  been 
obstinate,  than  with  the  view  of  punishing  the  breach  of 
treaty  and  the  arrest  of  the  Roman  officers,  Caesar  caused 
the  whole  common  council  to  be  executed  and  the  people 
of  the  Venetian  canton  to  the  last  man  to  be  sold  into 
slavery.  By  this  dreadful  fate,  as  well  ns  by  their  intelli- 
gence and  their  patriotism,  the  Veneti  have  more  than  any 
other  Celtic  clan  acquired  a  title  to  the  sympathy  of  pos- 
terity. 

Sabinus  meanwhile  opposed  to  the  levy  of  the  coast- 
states  assembled  on  the  Channel  the  same  tactics  by  which 
Gaeaar  had  in  the  previous  year  conquered  the  Belgic  gen« 
eral  levy  on  the  Aisne ;  he  stood  on  the  defensive  till  im- 
patience and  want  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  managed  by  deceiving  them  as  to  the  temper  and 
strength  of  his  troops,  and  above  all  by  means  of  their 
own  impatience,  to  allure  them  to  an  imprudent  assault 
upon  the  Roman  camp,  in  which  they  were  defeated; 
whereupon  the  militia  dispersed  and  the  coimtry  as  far  as 
the  Seine  submitted. 

The  Morini  and  Menapii  alone  persevered  in  withhold- 
ing their  recognition  of  the  Roman  supremacy. 
*55nrt^*  To  compel  them  to  this,  Caesar  appeared  on 
ji^jjj"*  their  borders ;  but,  rendered  wiser  by  the  ex- 
periences of  their  countrymen,  they  avoided  ac- 
cepting battle  on  the  borders  of  their  land,  and  retired  into 
the  forests  which  then  stretched  almost  without  interrup- 
tion firom  the  Ardennes  towards  the  German  Ocean.  The 
Romans  attempted  to  make  a  road  through  the  forest  with 
the  axe,  ranging  the  felled  trees  on  each  side  as  a  barricade 
against  the  eiiemy^s  attacks  ;  but  even  Caesar,  daring  as  he 
wafi,  found  it  advisable  after  some  days  of  most  laborious 
marching,  especially  as  it  was  verging  towards  winter,  to 
order  a  retreat,  although  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Morini 
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had  submitted  and  the  more  powerful  Menapii  had  not  been 

reached  at  all.     In  the  following  year  (699)| 

while  Caesar  himself  was  employed  in  Britain, 

the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  sent  afresh  against  theac 

tribes ;  but  this  expedition  also  remained  in  the  main  hd 

successful.     Nevertheless  the  result  of  the  last  campaigns 

was  the  almost  complete  reduction  of  Gaul  under  the  do 

minion  of  the  Romans.     While  central  Gaul  had  submit^ 

ted  to  it  without  resistance,  during  the  campaign 

of  697  the  Belgic,  and  during  that  of  the  follow- 

mg  year  the  maritime,  cantons  had  been  compelled  by  foreo 

of  arms  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  rule.     The  lofty  hopeSi 

with  which  the  Celtic  patriots  had  begun  the  last  campaign, 

had  nowhere  been  fulfilled.     Neither  Germans  nor  Britond 

had  come  to  their  aid ;  and  in  Belgia  the  presence  of  La- 

bienus  had  sufficed  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  conflicts 

of  the  previous  year. 

While  Caesar  was  thus  forming  the  Roman  domain  in 
the  West  by  force  of  arms  into  a  compact  whole, 
SSt'of^"       ^®  ^^^  ^^^  neglect  to  open  up  for  the  newly-con- 
SoSr^h*^    quered  country — which  was  destined  in  fact  to 
tt^jby  tbe    fiH  up  the  wide  gap  in  that  domain  between  Italy 
and  Spain — communications  both  with  the  Ital 
ian  home  and  with  the  Spanish  provinces.     The  communi- 
cation between  Gaul  and  Italy  had  certainly  been  materially 
facilitated  by  the  military  road  laid  out  by  Pompeius  in 
6T7  over  Mont  Genevre  (p.  41) ;  but  since  the 
whole  of  Gaul  had  been  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans, there  was  need  of  a  route  crossing  the  ridge  of  the 
Alps  from  the  valley  of  the  Po,  not  in  a  westerly  but  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  furnishing  a  shorter  commuuicatiou 
between  Italy  and  central  Gaul.     The  way  which  leads  over 
the  great  St.  Bernard  into  the  Valais  and  along  the  lake  of 
Geneva  had  long  served  the  merchant  for  this  purpose ;  to 
get  this  road  into  his  power,  Caesar  as  early  as  the  autumn 
of  697  caused  Octodurum  (Martigny)  to  be  oo» 
cupied  by  Servius  Galba,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Valais  to  be  reduced  to  subjection — a  result  which  was, 
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of  o^urse,  merely  postpi>nod,  not  prevented,  by  tlie  Lrav« 
rcsistauoe  of  these  mountain-peoples. 

To  gain  oommunication  with  Spain,  moreover,  Publiua 
Crassus  was  sent  in  the  following  year  (698) 
■ad  with         to  Aquitania  with  instructions  to  con.pel   the 
^^^  Iberian  tribes  dwelling   there   to  acknowledge 

the  Boinan  rule.  The  task  was  not  without  difficulty  ;  the 
Iberians  were  united  more  oompactly  than  the  Celts  and 
knew  better  than  these  how  to  learn  from  their  enemies. 
The  tribes  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  especially  the  valiant 
Gkntabriy  sent  a  contingent  to  their  threatened  countrymen  , 
with  this  there  came  experienced  officers  trained  under  the 
leadership  of  Sertorius  in  the  Roman  fashion,  who  intro- 
duced as  &r  as  possible  the  principles  of  the  Roman  art  of 
war,  and  especially  of  encampment,  among  the  Aquitanian 
levy  already  respectable  from  its  numbers  and  its  valour. 
But  the  excellent  officer  who  led  the  Romans  knew  how  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  and  after  some  hardly  contested 
but  successful  battles  he  induced  the  peoples  from  the  Gra- 
ronne  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  submit  to  the  new 
master. 

One  of  the  objects  which  Caesar  had  proposed  to  him- 
self— the  subjugation  of  Gaul — had  been  in  sub- 
Smof'tho'    stiA'^^J©?  with  exceptions  scarcely  worth  mention- 
1^^  ing,  attained  so  far  as  it  could  be  attained  at  all 

iqriiMCtor^  by  the  sword.  But  the  other  half  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  Caesal*  was  still  far  from  being 
satis^Kitorily  accomplished,  and  the  Germans  had  by  no 
means  as  yet  been  everywhere  compelled  to  recognize  the 
Rhine  as  their  limit.  Even  now  in  the  winter 
of  698-699  a  fresh  crossing  of  the  boundary 
h^d  taken  plac^o  on  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  whither 
the  Romans  had  not  yet  penetrated.  The  Ger- 
Mteannd  man  tribes  of  the  Usipetcs  and  Tencteri  whose 
acoBwci.  attempts  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of 
&e  Mcnapii  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  287);  had  at 
lengthy  eluding  the  vigilance  of  their  opponents  by  a  feigned 
retreaty  crossed  in  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Menapii* 
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an  enormous  host,  which  is  said,  including  women  and  duh 
dren,  to  have  amounted  to  430,000  persons.  They  still  lay, 
apparently,  in  the  region  of  Nimeguen  and  Cleves ;  but  U 
was  said  that,  following  the  invitations  of  the  Celtic  patriot 
party,  they  intended  to  advance  into  the  interior  of  Graul ; 
and  the  rumour  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  bands  of 
their  horsemen  already  roamed  as  far  as  the  borders  of  iha 
Troveri.  But  when  Caesar  with  his  legions  arrived  oppo* 
site  to  them,  the  sorely  harassed  emigrants  seemed  not  de* 
sirous  of  fresh  conflicts,  but  very  ready  to  accept  land  firoai 
the  Romans  and  to  till  it  under  their  supremacy  in  peace. 
While  negotiations  as  to  this  were  going  on,  a  suspidon 
arose  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman  general  that  the  Germans 
only  sought  to  gain  time  till  the  bands  of  horsemen  sent 
out  by  them  had  returned.  Whether  this  suspicion  was 
well  founded  or  not,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  confirmed  in  it 
by  an  attack,  which  in  spite  of  the  de  facto  suspension  of 
arms  a  troop  of  the  enemy  made  on  his  vanguard,  and 
exasperated  by  the  severe  loss  thereby  sustained,  Caesar 
believed  himself  entitled  to  disregard  every  consideration 
of  international  law.  When  on  the  second  morning  the 
princes  and  elders  of  the  Germans  appeared  in  the  Roman 
camp  to  apologize  for  the  attack  made  without  their  know- 
ledge, they  were  arrested,  and  the  multitude  anticipating  no 
assault  and  deprived  of  their  leaders  were  suddenly  fallen 
upon  by  the  Roman  army.  It  was  rather  a  man-hunt  than 
a  battle;  those  that  did  not  fall  under  the  sword  of  the 
Romans  were  drowned  in  the  Rhine ;  almost  none  but  the 
divisions  detached  at  the  time  of  the  attack  escaped  the 
massacre  and  succeeded  in  recrossing  the  Rhine,  where  the 
Bugambri  gave  thjm  an  asylum  in  their  territory,  appar- 
witly  on  l\e  Lippe.  The  behaviour  of  Caesar  towaidi 
these  German  immigrants  met  with  severe  and  merited 
censure  in  the  senate;  but,  however  little  it  can  be  excused| 
the  German  encroachments  were  emphatically  checked  by 
the  terror  which  it  occasioned.  Caesar  however  found 
it  advisable  to  take  yet  a  further  stop  and  to  lead  the 
legions  over   the    Rhine.      He   was  not  without  conneo 
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Caoraron        tioiis   beyoini    tlic   river.     Tlie  G'-ririaiis  at  the 
bMikoffiie     stage  of  culture  which  they  had  then   reached, 
"^  had  as  yet  no  national  union ;  in  political  dla* 

organitttion  they— though  from  other  causes — fell  nothing 
ihort  of  the  Celts.     The  Ubii  (on  the  Sieg  and  Lahn),  the 
noist  civilised  among  the  German  tribes,  had  recently  been 
liade  subject  and  tributary  by  a  powerful  Suebian  canton 
of  the  interior,  and  had  as  early  as  697  through 
their  envoys  entreated  Caesar  to  free  them  like 
Ibe  Gauls  from  the  Suebian  rule.     It  was  not  Caesar's  de- 
sign seriously  to  respond  to  this  suggestion,  which  would 
have  involved  him  in  endless  enterprises ;  but  it  seemed 
advisable,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  the 
Grermanic  arms  on  the  south  of  the  Rhine,  at  least  to  show 
the  Roman  arms  beyond  it.     The  protectio  i  which  the 
fugitive  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  had  found  amon|<  the  Sugam- 
bri  aflforded  a  suitable  occasion.     In  the  region,  apparently 
between  Coblentz  and  Andemach,  Caesar  erected  a  bridge 
of  piles  over  the  Rhine  and  led  his  legions  across  from  the 
IVeverian  to  the  Ubian  territory.     Some  smaller  cantons 
gave  in  their  submission  ;  but  the  Sugambri,  against  whom 
the  expedition  was  primarily  directed,  withdrew,  on   the 
approach  of  the  Roman  army,  with  those  under  their  pro- 
tection into  the  interior.     In  like  manner  the  powerful  Sue- 
bian canton  which  oppressed  the  Ubii — probably  the  same 
which  subsequently  appears  under  the  name  of  the  Chatti 
^-caused  the  districts  immediately  adjoining  the  Ubian  ter- 
ritory to  be  evacuated  and  the  non-combatant  portion  of  the 
people  to  be  placed  in  safety,  while  all  the  men  capable  of 
arms  were  directed  to  assemble  at  the  centre  of  the  canton. 
The   Roman   general  had  neither  occasion   nor   desire  to 
accept  this  challenge ;    his  object — partly  to  reconnoitre 
paitly  to  province  an  impressive  effect  if  possible  upon  the 
Germans,  or  at  least  on  the  Ci^lts  and  his  countrymen  at 
home,  by  an  expedition  over  the  Uliinc — was  substantially 
attained ;  after  remaining  eighteen  days  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  he  again  arrived  in  Gaul  and  broke 
down  th3  Rhine  bridge  behind  him  (69J>). 
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There    emaiiied  the  insular  Celts.     From  the  cluse  oon* 

nection  between  them  and  the  Celts  of  the  ooH' 
^'U^JI^f*     tinent,  especially  the  maritime  cantons,  it  may 

readily  be  conceived  that  they  had  at  least 
lympathized  with  the  national  resistance ;  and  if  they  did 
not  grant  armed  assistance  to  the  patriots,  they  gave  at 
my  rate  an  honourable  asylum  in  their  sea-protected  isla 
to  every  one  who  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  native  land* 
This  certainly  involved  a  danger,  if  not  for  the  present^  at 
any  rate  for  the  future ;  it  seemed  judicious— if  not  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  the  island  itself — at  any  rate  to 
conduct  there  also  defensive  operations  by  offensive  means^ 
and  to  show  the  islanders  by  a  landing  on  the  coast  that 
the  arm  of  the  Romans  reached  even  across  the  Channel. 
The  first  Roman  officer  who  entered  Brittany,  Publius  Cras- 

sus,  had  already  (697)  crossed  from  thence  to 
•'•  the  "  tin-islands "  at  the  south-west  point  of 

^  England  (Scilly  islands)  ;  in  the  summer  of  609 

Caesar  himself  with  only  two  legions  crossed 
the  Channel  at  its  narrowest  part.*     He  found  the  coast 

*  The  nature  of  the  case  aa  well  as  Caesar*8  express  statement 
proves  that  the  passages  of  Oaesar  to  Britain  were  made  from  porta 
of  the  coast  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  A 
more  exact  determination  of  the  localities  has  often  been  attempted, 
but  without  success.  All  that  is  recorded  is,  that  on  the  first  voyage 
the  infantry  embarked  at  one  port,  the  cavalrj  at  another  distant  fh>m 
(he  former  eight  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  (iv.  22,  28,  28),  and  that 
the  second  voyage  was  made  from  that  one  of  those  two  ports  which 
Caesar  had  found  most  convenient,  the  (otherwise  not  further  men- 
tioned) Portus  Itius,  distant  from  the  British  coast  80  (so  according  to 
the  MSS.  of  Caesar  v.  2)  or  40  miles  (  —  320  stadia,  according  to  Strabo 
iv.  5,  2,  who  doubtless  drew  his  account  from  Caesar).  From  Caesar'n 
words  (iv.  21)  that  he  had  chosen  **  the  shortest  crossing,'*  we  may 
donbllesa  reasonably  mfer  that  he  crossed  not  the  Channel  but  the 
Straits  of  Calais,  but  by  no  means  that  he  crossed  the  latter  by  the 
mathematically  shortest  line.  It  requires  the  implicit  faith  of  local 
topographers  to  proceed  to  the  determination  of  the  locality  with  such 
data  in  hand^-data  of  which  the  best  in  itself  becomes  almost  usclea 
from  the  variation  of  the  authorities  as  to  the  number  ;  but  among  the 
many  poBaibilities  most  may  perhaps  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  thai 
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covered  with  niasses  of  the  enemy's  troops  and  sailed  on- 
ward with  his  vessels ;  but  the  British  war-chariots  moved 
on  quite  as  fiist  by  land  as  the  Roman  galleys  by  sea,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Roman  sol- 
diera  suooeeded  in  gaining  the  shore  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
partly  by  wading,  partly  in  boats,  under  the  protection  of 
the  ships  of  war,  which  swept  the  beach  with  missiles 
thrown  from  machines  and  by  the  hand.  In  the  first  alarm 
the  nearest  villages  submitted  ;  but  the  islanders  soon  per* 
osived  how  weak  the  enemy  was,  and  how  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  move  far  from  the  shore.  The  natives  disappeared 
into  the  interior  and  returned  only  to  threaten  the  camp ; 
and  tlie  fleet,  which  had  been  left  in  the  open  roads,  sufiered 
very  considerable  damage  from  the  first  tempest  that  burst 
upon  itte  The  Romans  had  to  reckon  themselves  fortunate 
in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  till  they  had  be- 
stowed tiie  necessary  repairs  on  the  ships,  and  in  regaining 
with  these  the  Grallic  coast  before  the  bad  season  of  the 
year  came  on. 

Oaesar  himself  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
this  expedition  undertaken  inconsiderately  and  with  inade- 
^^^^  quate  means,  that  ho  immediately  (in  the  winter 

of  6^9-700)  ordered  a  transport  fleet  of  800 
**■  sail  to  be  fitted  out,  and  in  the  spring  of  700 

Bailed  a  second  time  for  the  Kentish  coast,  on  this  occasion 
with  five  l^ons  and  2,000  cavalry.  The  forces  of  the 
BritonSy  assembled  this  time  also  on  the  shore,  retired  be- 
fore the  mighty  armada  without  risking  a  battle ;  Caesar 
immediately  set  out  on  his  march  into  the  interior,  and 
after  some  successful  conflicts  crossed  the  river  Stour ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  halt  very  much  against  his  will,  because 
the  fleet  in  the  open  roads  had  been  again  half  destroyed 
by  the  storms  of  the  Channel.     Before  they  got  the  ships 

the  Itiui  port  (which  Strabo  L  e.  is  probably  right  in  identifying  with 
that  from  which  the  infantry  crossed  in  the  first  voyage)  is  to  bn  sought 
near  Ambleteuse  to  the  west  of  Cape  Gris  Nez,  and  the  cavalry  harbour 
feear  Ecale  (Wissant)  to  the  east  of  the  same  promontory,  and  that  the 
landing  took  place  to  the  east  of  Dover  near  Walmer  Castle. 
Vol.  IV.—U 
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drawn  up  upon  the  beach  and  the  extensive  arrangemonti 
made  for  their  repair,  precious  time  was  lost,  which  Uh 
Celts  wisely  turned  to  account. 

The  brave  and  cautious  prince  Cassivellaunus,  who  ruled 

in  what  is  now  Middlesex  and  the  surrounding 
taAovT^        district — formerly  the  terror  of  the  Celts  to  the 

south  of  the  Thames,  but  now  the  protector  and 
champion  of  the  whole  nation — had  headed  the  defence  of 
the  land.  He  soon  saw  that  nothing  at  all  could  be  done 
with  the  Celtic  infantry  against  the  Roman,  and  that  the 
mass  of  the  general  levy — which  it  was  difficult  to  feed  and 
difficult  to  control — was  only  a  hindrance  to  the  defence ; 
he  therefore  dismissed  it  and  retained  only  the  war-chariotSi 
of  which  he  collected  4,000,  and  in  which  the  warriors,  ac- 
customed to  leap  down  from  their  chariots  and  fight  on 
foot,  could  be  employed  in  a  two-fold  manner  like  the  bur- 
gess-cavalry of  the  earliest  Rome.  When  Caesar  was  once 
more  able  to  continue  his  march,  he  met  with  no  interrup- 
tion to  it ;  but  the  British  war-chariots  moved  always  in 
front  and  alongside  of  the  Roman  army,  induced  the  evacu« 
ation  of  the  country  (which  from  the  absence  of  towns 
proved  no  great  difficulty),  prevented  the  sending  out  of 
detachments,  and  threatened  the  communications.  The 
Thames  was  crossed — apparently  between  Kingston  and 
Brentford  above  London — by  the  Romans;  they  moved 
rbrward,  but  made  no  real  progress ;  the  general  achieved 
no  victory,  the  soldiers  made  no  booty,  and  the  only  actual 
result,  the  submission  of  the  Trinobantes  in  the  modem 
Essex,  was  less  the  effi^ct  of  a  dread  of  the  Romans  than 
of  the  deep  hostility  between  this  canton  and  Cassiveliau* 
nus.  The  danger  increased  with  every  onward  step,  and 
the  attack,  which  the  princes  of  Kent  by  the  orders  of  Caa- 
sivellaunus  made  on  the  Roman  naval  camp,  although  it 
was  repulsed,  was  an  urgent  warning  to  turn  back«  Th« 
taking  by  storm  of  a  great  British  abatis,  in  which  a  multi- 
tude of  cattle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  furnished 
a  passable  conclusion  to  the  aimless  advance  ard  a  toler- 
able pretext  for  returning.     Cassivellaunua  was  sagncioui 
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enough  not  to  drive  the  dangerous  eneniy  to  extremities, 
and  promised,  as  Caesar  desired  him,  to  abstain  from  dis- 
tarbing  the  Trinobantes,  to  pay  tribute  and  to  furnish  hostr 
ages ;  nothing  was  said  of  delivering  up  arms  or  leaving 
behind  a  Roman  garrison,  and  even  those  promises  were, 
it  may  be  presumed,  so  far  as  they  conoemed  the  future 
neither  given  nor  received  in  earnast.     After  receiving  th| 
hostages  Caesar  returned  to  the  naval  camp  and  thence  ti 
GaaU     If  he,  as  it  would  certainly  seem,  had  hopexl  on  thii 
occasion  to  conquer  Britain,  the  scheme  was  totally  thwarted 
partly  by  the  wise  defensive  system  of  Cassivellaunus,  partly 
and  chiefly  by  the  unserviceableness  of  the  Italian  oared 
fleet  in  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  stipulated  tribute  was  never  paid.     But  the  immediate 
object— of  rousing  the  islanders  out  of  their  haughty  se- 
curity and  inducing  them  in  their  own  interest  no  longer  to 
allow  their  island  to  be  a  rendezvous  for  continental  emi- 
granta— seems  certainly  to  have  been  attained  ;  at  least  no 
complaints  are  afterwards  heard  as  to  the  bestowal  of  such 
protection. 

The  work  of  repelling  the  Germanic  invasion  and  of 
subduing  the  continental  Celts  was  completed. 
Mvofthe       But  it  is  often  easier  to  subdue  a  free  nation 
'"^  than  tjo  keep  a  subdued  one  in  subjection.    The 

rivalry  for  the  hegemony,  by  which  more  even  than  by  the 
attacks  of  Rome  the  Celtic  nation  had  been  ruined,  was  in 
some  measure  set  aside  by  the  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the 
conqueror  took  the  hegemony  to  himself.  Separate  inter* 
ests  were  silent ;  under  the  common  oppression  at  any  rate 
they  felt  themselves  again  as  one  people ;  and  the  infinite 
value  of  that  which  they  had  with  indifference  gambled 
away  when  they  possessed  it — freedom  and  nationality-'- 
was  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  fully  appreciated  by  their 
ii;fiuite  longing.  But  was  it  indeed  too  late  ?  With  indig- 
nant shame  they  confessexi  to  themselves  that  a  nation, 
which  numbered  at  least  a  million  of  men  capable  of  arma, 
a  nation  of  ancient  and  well-founded  warlike  renown,  hiid 
allowed  the  yoke  to  be  imposed  or.  it  by,  at  the  rnost^ 
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50,000  Romans.  The  submission  of  the  confoaeraej  ol 
central  Gaul  without  having  struck  even  a  blow  ;  the  sub* 
mission  of  the  Belgic  confederacy  without  having  doDf 
more  than  merely  shown  a  wish  to  strike;  the  heroic  fid! 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  Nervii  and  the  Veneti,  the  saga* 
ci  >U8  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Morini,  and  of  th« 
liiitons  under  Cassivellaunus — all  that  in  each  case  had 
been  done  or  neglected,  had  failed  or  had  succeeded — spur- 
red the  minds  of  the  patriots  to  new  attempts,  if  possiblei 
more  united  and  more  successful.  Especially  among  the 
Celtic  nobility  there  prevailed  an  excitement,  which  seemed 
t'very  moment  as  if  it  must  break  out  into  a  general  insur- 
rection. Even  before  the  second  expedition  to  Britain  io 
the  spring  of  700  Caesar  had  found  it  necessarj 
to  go  in  person  to  the  Treveri,  who,  since  tliey 
had  compromised  themselves  in  the  Nervian  conflict  in 
697,  had  no  longer  appeared  at  the  general  dieti 
and  had  formed  more  than  suspicious  conneo- 
tions  with  the  Grermans  beyond  the  Rhine.  At  that  time 
Caesar  had  contented  himself  with  carrying  the  men  of 
most  note  among  the  patriot  party,  particularly  Indutio- 
marus,  along  with  him  to  Britain  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tre- 
verian  cavalry-contingent ;  he  did  his  utmost  to  overlook 
the  conspiracy,  that  he  might  not  by  strict  measures  ripen 
it  into  insurrection.  But  when  the  Haeduan  Dumnorix, 
who  likewise  was  present  in  the  army  destined  for  Britain, 
nominally  as  a  cavalry  officer,  but  really  as  a  hostage,  per- 
emptorily refused  to  embark  and  rode  home  instead,  Caesar 
cotild  not  do  otherwise  than  have  him  pursued  as  a  deserter; 
he  was  accordingly  overtaken  by  the  division  sent  after  him 
and,  when  he  stood  on  his  defence,  was  cut  down 

14. 

(700).  That  the  most  illustrious  knight  of  the 
most  powerful  and  the  least  dependent  of  the  Celtic  can* 
tons  should  have  been  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
thunder-clap  for  the  whole  Celtic  nobility  ;  every  one  who 
was  conscious  of  similar  sentiments — ^and  they  formed  the 
great  majority — saw  in  that  catastrophe  the  picture  of  what 
was  in  store  fur  himself. 
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If  patriotism  and  despair  luid  induced  the  heads  <.>f  the 
Celtic  nobility  to  conspire,  fear  and  self-defence 
now  drove  the  conspirators  to  strike.  In  tbe 
winter  of  700-701,  with  the  exception  of  • 
legion  stationed  in  Brittany  and  a  second  in  the  very  uib 
settled  canton  of  the  Camutes  (near  Chartres),  the  whole 
Roman  army  numbering  six  legions  was  encamped  in  tlie 
Belgic  territory.  The  scantiness  of  die  supplies  of  grain 
had  induced  Caesar  to  station  his  troops  farther  apart  than 
he  was  otherwise  wont  to  do-— in  six  different  camps  con- 
■trueted  in  the  cantons  of  the  Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  Morini, 
Nervii,  Remi,  and  Eburoncs.  The  fixed  camp  placed  far- 
thest towards  the  east  in  the  territory  of  the  Eburones, 
probably  not  (bx  from  the  later  Aduatuca  (the  modem 
Tongem),  the  strongest  of  all,  consisting  of  a  legion  under 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Caesar's  leaders  of  divi- 
■km,  Quintus  Titurius  Sabinus,  besides  different  detach- 
ments led  by  the  brave  Lucius  Aurunculeius  Cotta*  and 
amounting  together  to  the  strength  of  half  a  legion,  found 
iteelf  all  of  a  sudden  surrounded  by  the  general  levy  of 
the  Eburones  under  the  kings  Ambiorix  and  Catuvolcus. 
The  attack  came  so  unexpectedly,  that  the  very  men  absent 
from  the  camp  could  not  be  recalled  and  were  cut  off  by 
the  enemy ;  otherwise  the  immediate  danger  was  not  great, 
as  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions,  and  the  assault,  which 

*  That  Gotta,  although  not  lieutenant  geReral  of  Sabimis,  but  like 
Ufli  I^S*^!  ^^  1^  ^®  younger  and  less  noted  general  and  was  prob- 
ably dirooted  in  the  event  of  a  difference  to  yield,  may  be  inferred  both 
froai  the  earlier  services  of  Sabinus  and  from  the  fact  that,  where  tlM 
two  are  mentioned  together  (iv.  22,  88 ;  v.  24,  26,  52 ;  vi.  82 ;  othoF* 
iHae  in  vi  87)  Sabinus  regularly  takes  precedence,  as  also  from  tbe 
aamtive  of  the  eatastrophe  itself.  Beoides  we  cannot  possibly  sup- 
poae  that  Oaesttr  should  have  placed  over  a  camp  two  offic«irs  with  equal 
authority,  and  have  luade  no  arrangement  at  all  for  the  ca  Hi  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Tbe  five  cohorts  are  not  counted  as  part  of  a  legion 
(oomp.  vi.  82,  88)  any  more  than  the  twelve  cohorts  at  the  Rhine  bridgt 
(vi.  29,  comp.  82,  88),  and  appear  to  have  consisted  of  detachments  of 
other  portiona  of  the  army,  which  had  been  assigned  to  reinforce  tMf 

ip  sHoatcd  ^sorest  to  the  Gerroana. 
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the  Eburones  attempted,  recoiled  powerless  from  the  Ro 
man  intrenchments.  But  king  Ambiorix  informed  the  Bo* 
man  commander  that  all  the  Roman  camps  in  Gaul  wert 
similarly  assailed  on  the  same  day,  and  that  the  Romani 
would  undoubtedly  be  lost  if  the  several  corps  did  uot 
quickly  set  out  and  effect  a  junction ;  that  Sabinus  had  the 
more  reason  to  make  haste,  as  the  Germans  too  from  be- 
]fond  the  Rhine  were  already  advancing  against  him  ;  that 
he  himself  out  of  friendship  for  the  Romans  would  prom- 
ise them  a  free  retreat  as  far  as  the  nearest  Roman  camp, 
only  two  days'  march  distant.  Some  things  in  these  state- 
ments seemed  no  fiction  ;  that  the  little  canton  of  the  Ebn- 
rones  specially  favoured  by  the  Romans  (p.  304)  shonld 
have  undertaken  the  attack  of  its  own  accord  was  in  reality 
incredible,  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  oom- 
munication  with  the  other  far  distant  camps,  the  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  the  whole  mass  of  the  insurgents  and 
destroyed  in  detail  was  by  no  means  to  be  esteemed  slight ; 
nevertheless  it  could  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt  that 
both  honour  and  prudence  required  them  to  reject  the 
capitulation  ofiered  by  the  enemy  and  to  maintain  the  post 
entnisted  to  them.  Yet,  although  in  the  council  of  war 
numerous  voices  and  especially  the  weighty  voice  of  Lucius 
Asrunculeius  Gotta  supported  this  view,  the  commandant 
determined  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Ambiorix,  The  Ro 
man  troops  accordingly  marched  off  next  morning ;  but 
vhen  they  had  arrived  at  a  narrow  valley  about  two  miles 
from  the  camp  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
Eburones  and  every  outlet  closed.  They  attempted  to  open 
a  way  for  themselves  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  the  Eburones 
would  not  enter  into  any  close  combat,  and  contented  them- 
gelves  with  discharging  their  missiles  from  their  unassail- 
able positions  into  the  dense  mass  of  the  Romans.  Be- 
"vildered,  as  if  seeking  deliverance  from  treachery  at  the 
hands  of  the  traitor,  Sabinus  requested  a  conference  with 
Ambiorix ;  it  was  granted,  and  he  and  the  officers  accom« 
panying  him  were  first  disarmed  and  then  slain.  After 
the  fall  of  the  commuider  the  Eburones  threw  themselvei 
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from  all  sides  at  oncte  on  the  exh^^jik  i  and  despairing 
Romans,  and  broke  their  ranks ;  most  of  them,  including 
Cotta  who  had  already  been  wounded,  met  theii  death  in 
this  attack ;  a  small  portion,  who  had  succeeded  m  regaiu- 
ing  the  abandoned  camp,  flung  themselves  on  their  owu 
•words  daring  the  following  night  The  whole  corps  wa« 
•ncihilated. 

This  success,  such  as  the  insurgents  themselves  had 

hardly  ventured  to  expect,  increased  the  excite 
^       ment  among  the  Celtic  patriots  so  greatly  thai 

the  Romans  were  no  longer  sure  of  a  single  dis- 
trict with  the  exception  of  the  Haedui  and  Remi,  and  the 
insnrrection  broke  out  at  the  most  diverse  points.  First 
of  all  the  Eburones  followed  up  their  victory.  Reinforced 
by  the  levy  of  the  Aduatuci,  who  gladly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  requiting  the  injury  done  to  them  by  Caesar, 
and  of  the  powerful  and  still  unsubdued  Menapii,  they  ap- 
peared in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  who  immediately 
joined  them,  and  the  whole  host  thus  swelled  to  00,000 
came  before  the  Roman  camp  formed  in  the  Nervian  can- 
ton. Quintus  Cicero,  who  commanded  there,  had  with  his 
weak  corps  adiflicult  position,  especially  as  the  besiegers, 
learning  from  their  foes,  constructed  ramparts  and  trenches, 
U$tud%ne9  and  moveable  towers  afler  the  Roman  fashion, 
and  showered  fire-balls  and  burning  spears  over  the  straw- 
covered  huts  of  the  camp.  The  only  hope  of  the  besi^ed 
rested  on  Caesar,  who  lay  not  so  very  far  off  with  three 
legions  in  his  winter  encampment  in  the  region  of  Amiens ; 
but— a  significant  proof  of  the  feeling  that  prevailed  in 
Gaul — for  a  considerable  time  not  the  slightest  indication 
reached  the  general  either  of  the  disaster  of  Sabinus  or  of 
the  perilous  situation  of  Cicero. 

At  length  a  Celtic  horseman  from  Cicero's  c^mp  suo* 

ceeded  in  stealing  through  the  enemy  to  Caesar. 
Medstshis      On  receiving  the  startling  news  Caesar  immo* 

diately  set  out,  although  only  with  two  weak 
legions,  together  numbering  about  7,000,  and  400  horse* 
men ;  nevertheless  the  announcement  that  Caesar  was  ad 
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vancing  suflioed  to  induce  the  insurgents  to  raise  the  siegcv 
It  was  time ;  not  one  tenth  of  the  men  in  Cicero's  camp 
remained   unwounded.      Caesar,  against  whom 
rection  the  insurgent  army  had   turned,  deceived   thfl 

°  ^  enemy,  in  the  way  which  he  had  already  on 

several  occasions  successfully  applied,  as  to  his  sti*ength; 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  they  ventured 
an  assault  upon  the  lloman  camp  and  suffered  a  defeat.  It 
is  singular,  but  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  one  lost  battle,  or  pei*haps  rather  in 
consequence  of  Caesar's  appearance  in  person  on  the  scene 
of  conflict,  the  insurrection,  which  had  commenced  so  vic- 
toriously and  extended  so  widely,  suddenly  and  pitiably 
broke  off  the  war.  The  Nervii,  Mcnapii,  Aduatuci,  £bu- 
rones,  returned  to  their  homes.  The  forces  of  the  mari- 
time cantons,  who  had  made  preparations  for  assailing  the 
legion  in  Brittany,  did  the  same.  The  Treveri,  through 
whose  leader  Indutiomarus  tbe  Eburones,  the  clients  of  the 
powerful  neighbouring  canton,  had  been  chiefly  induced  to 
that  so  successful  attack,  had  taken  arms  on  the  news  of  the 
disaster  of  Aduatuca  and  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the 
Eemi  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  legion  cantoned  there 
under  the  command  of  Labienus ;  they  too  desisted  for  the 
present  from  continuing  the  struggle.  Caesar  not  unwil- 
lingly postponed  farther  me^asures  against  the  revolted  dis- 
tricts till  the  spring,  in  order  not  to  expose  his  troops  which 
had  siffered  much  to  the  whole  severity  of  the  Gallic  win- 
ter, and  with  the  view  of  only  reappearing  in  the  field  when 
the  fifteen  cohorts  destroyed  should  have  been  replaced  in 
an  imposing  manner  by  the  levy  of  thirty  now  cohorts 
which  he  had  ordered.  The  insurrection  meanwhile  pur 
sued  its  course,  although  there  was  for  the  moment  a  sua* 
pension  of  arms.  Its  chief  seats  in  central  Graul  were, 
partly  the  districts  of  the  Camutes  and  the  neighbouring 
Senones  (about  Sons),  the  latter  of  whom  drove  the  kir«g 
appointed  by  Caesar  out  of  their  country  ;  partly  the  re^ 
gion  of  the  Treveri,  who  invited  the  whole  Celtic  emigrant! 
and  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  to  take  part  in  the  im 
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pending  national  war,  and  called  out  their  whole  foice,  with 
%  view  to  advance  in  the  spring  a  second  lime  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Remi,  to  capture  the  corps  of  Labienus,  and 
to  8e(;k  a  communication  with  the  insurgents  oh  the  Seinf 
lad  Loire.  Ilie  deputies  of  these  three  cantons  remained 
absmt  from  the  diet  convoked  bj  Caesar  in  central  Gaul, 
and  thereby  declared  war  just  as  openly  as  a  part  of  the 
Belgic  cantons  had  done  by  the  attacks  on  the  camps  of 
Sftbinua  and  Cicero. 

The  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Caesar  set  ou< 
with  his  army,  which  meanwhile  had  been  con- 
siderably reinforced,  against  the  insurgents.  The 
attempts  of  the  Treveri  to  concentrate  the  re- 
volt had  not  succeeded ;  the  agitated  districts  were  kept  in 
e&eck  by  the  marching  in  of  Roman  troops,  and  those  in 
<^eo  rebellion  were  attacked  in  detail.  First  the  Nervii 
were  routed  by  Caesai  in  person.  The  Senones  and  Car- 
nutes  met  the  same  &te.  The  Menapii,  the  only  canton 
which  had  never  submitted  to  the  Romans,  were  compelled 
by  a  grand  attack  simultaneously  directed  against  them 
fttnn  three  sides  to  renounce  their  long-preserved  freedom. 
Labienus  meanwhile  was  preparing  the  same  fate  for  the 
Treveri.  Their  first  attack  had  been  paralyzed,  partly  by 
the  refusal  of  the  adjoining  German  tribes  to  furnish  them 
with  mercenaries,  partly  by  the  fact  that  Indutiomarus,  the 
soal  of  the  whole  movement,  had  fallen  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  cavalry  of  Labienus.  But  they  did  not  on  this  account 
abandon  Uieir  projects.  With  their  whole  force  they  ap- 
peared in  front  of  Labienus  and  waited  for  the  German 
bands  that  were  to  follow,  for  their  recruiting  agents  found 
a  better  reception  than  they  had  met  with  from  the  dwell- 
ers on  tho  Rhine,  among  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior 
»f  Germany  especially,  as  it  would  appear,  among  th^ 
Chatti.  But  when  Labienus  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to 
avoid  these  and  to  march  off  in  all  haste,  the  Treveri  at- 
tacked the  Romans  even  before  the  Germans  arrived  and 
in  a  most  un&vourable  spot,  and  were  completely  defeated. 
Nothing  remained  for  the  Germans  who  came  up  to«^  ^o(«i 
Vol.  IV.— 14* 
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but  to  return,  nothing  i'jr  the  Treverian  canton  but  to  suU 
cnit ;  its  government  reverted  to  the  head  of  the  Roraai 
parly  Cingetorix,  the  son-in-law  of  Indutiomarus.  Aftei 
these  expeditions  of  Caesar  against  the  Menapii  and  of 
Labienus  against  the  Treveri  the  whole  Roman  army  wat 
again  united  in  the  territory  of  the  latter.  With  the  view 
of  rendering  the  Germans  disinclined  to  come  back,  Caesar 
once  more  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  order  if  possible  to  strike 
a  vigorous  blow  against  the  troublesome  neighbours ;  but^ 
as  the  Chatti,  faithful  to  their  tried  tactics,  assembled  not 
on  their  western  boundary,  but  far  in  the  interior,  appar^ 
ently  at  the  Harz  mountains,  for  the  defence  of  the  land, 
he  immediately  turned  back  and  contented  himself  with 
leaving  behind  a  garrison  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine. 

Accounts  had  thus  been  settled  with  all  the  tribes  that 
took  part  in  the  rising;  the  Eburones  alone 
J!jJJ2^25^  were  passed  over  but  not  forgotten.  Since 
SKSi^*  Caesar  had  met  with  the  disaster  of  Aduatuoa, 
he  had  worn  mourning  and  had  sworn  that  be 
would  only  lay  it  aside  when  he  should  have  avenged  hia 
soldiers,  who  had  not  fallen  in  honourable  war,  but  had 
been  treacherously  murdered.  Helpless  and  passive  the 
Eburones  sat  in  their  huts  and  looked  on,  as  the  neighbour* 
ing  cantons  one  after  another  submitted  to  the  Romans,  tilt 
the  Roman  cavalry  from  the  Treverian  territory  advanced 
through  the  Ardennes  into  their  land.  So  little  were  they 
prepared  for  the  attack,  that  the  cavalry  had  almost  seized 
the  king  Ambiorix  in  his  house ;  with  great  difficulty,  while 
his  attendants  sacrificed  themselves  on  his  behalf,  he  escaped 
into  the  neighbouring  thicket.  Ten  Roman  legions  soon  foI< 
lowed  the  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  an  invitation  was 
issued  to  the  surrounding  tribes  to  hunt  the  outlawed  Ebu« 
rones  and  pillage  their  land  in  concert  with  the  Roman 
soldiers ;  not  a  few  complied  with  the  call,  including  even 
an  audacious  band  of  Sugambrian  horsemen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhine,  who  for  that  matter  treated  the  Romani 
no  better  than  the  Eburones,  and  had  almost  by  a  daring 
toup  de  inai?i  surprised  the  Roman  camp  at  Aduatuca.    Thf 
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fete  of  the  Eburones  was  dreadful.     However  they  might 
liide  themselves  in  forests  and  morasses,  there  vere  morv 
hunters  than  game.     Many  put  themselves  to  death  like  the 
grey-haired  prince  Catuvolcus ;  only  a  few  saved  life  and 
liberty,  but  among  these  few  was  the  man  whom  the  Ro- 
mans sought  above  all  to  seize,  the  prince  Ambiorix ;  with 
but  four  horsemen  he  escaped  over  the  Rhine.    This  ex^ 
eution  against  the  canton  which  had  transgressed  above  all 
the  rest  was  followed  in  the  other  districts  by  processes  of 
high  treason  against  individuals.    The  season  for  clemency 
was  past.     At  the  bidding  of  the  Roman  proconsul  the 
eminent  Camutic  knight  Acco  was  beheaded  by  Roman 
lictors  (701)  and  the  rule  of  the  fasces  was  thus 
formally  inaugurated.     Opposition  was  silent; 
tranquillity  everywhere  prevailed.     Caesar  went  as  he  was 
wont  towards  the  end  of  the  year  (701)  over 
the  Alps,  that  through  the  winter  he  might  ob- 
serve more  closely  the  daily-increasing  complications  in  the 
capitaL 

The  sagacious  calculator  had  on  this  occasion  miscalcu- 
lated. The  fire  was  smothered,  but  not  extin- 
Jjjjj^  guished.  The  stroke,  under  which  the  head  of 
Acco  fell,  was  felt  by  the  whole  Celtic  nobility. 
At  this  very  moment  the  position  of  affairs  presented  bet- 
ter prospects  than  ever.  The  insurrection  of  the  last  win- 
ter had  evidently  failed  only  through  Caesar  himself  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene  of  action ;  now  he  was  at  a  distance, 
detained  on  the  Po  by  the  imminence  of  civil  war,  and  the 
Gallic  army,  which  was  collected  on  the  upper  Seine,  was 
fiir  separated  from  its  dreaded  leader.  If  a  general  insur- 
rection now  broke  out  in  central  Gaul,  the  Roman  &rmy 
night  be  surrounded,  and  the  almost  undefended  old  Ro- 
man province  be  overrun,  before  Caesar  reappeared  beyond 
the  Alps,  even  if  the  Italian  complications  did  not  slto 
gether  prevent  him  from  further  concerning  himself  about 
Gaul. 

Conspirators  from  all  the  cantons  of  central  Gaul  assem- 
bled ;  the  Camutes,  as  most  directly  affected  by  the  execu 
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The  GAt         tion  of  Acoo,  offered  Ui  take  the  lead.    On  a  iiel 
ShS'  day  in  the  winter  of  701-702  the  Carnutian 

knights  Gutruatus  and  Ck>nconnetoduninu8  gava 
at  Cenabum  (Orleans)  the  signal  for  the  rising,  and  put  to 
death  all  the  Romans  who  happened  to  be  there.  The  iiukI 
vehement  agitation  seized  the  length  and  breadth  of  Gaul ; 
the  patriots  everywhere  bestirred  themselves.  But  notlv 
ing  stirred  the  nation  so  deeply  as  the  insurrection  of  tba 

Arvemi.  The  government  of  this  community, 
ibe  Arret-      which  had  formerly  under  its  kings  been  tba 

first  in  southern  Gaul,  and  had  still  afler  the  fall 
of  its  princedom  occasioned  by  the  unfortunate  wars  against 
Rome  (iii.  204)  continued  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest,  niost 
civilized,  and  most  powerful  in  all  Gaul,  had  hitherto  invio- 
lably adhered  to  Rome.  Even  now  the  patriot  party  in 
the  governing  common  -  council  was  in  the  minority ;  an 
attempt  to  induce  it  to  join  the  insurrection  was  in  vain. 
The  attacks  of  the  patriots  were  therefore  directed  agiunst 
the  common  council  and  the  existing  constitution  itself; 
and  the  more  so,  that  the  change  of  constitution  which 
among  the  Arvernians  had  substituted  the  common  council 
for  the  prince  (p.  270)  had  taken  place  after  the  victoriea 
of  the  Romans  and  probably  under  their  influence. 

The  leader  of  the  Arvernian  patriots  Vercingetorix,  one 

of  those  nobles  whom  we  meet  with  among  the 
Jj**"***®"     Celts,  of  almost  regal  authority  in  and  beyond 

his  canton,  and  a  stately,  brave,  sagacious  nuui 
to  boot,  left  the  capital  and  summoned  the  country  people, 
who  were  as  hostile  to  the  ruling  oligarchy  as  to  the  Ro- 
mans, at  once  to  re-establish  the  Arvernian  monarchy  and 
to  go  to  war  with  Rome.  The  multitude  quickly  joined 
him  ;  the  restoration  of  f;he  throne  of  Luerius  and  Betuitua 
was  at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  a  national  war 
against  Rome.  The  centre  of  unity,  from  the  want  of 
which  all  previous  attempts  of  the  nation  to  shake  off  the 
foreign  yoke  had  failed,  was  now  found  in  the  new  self 
nominated  king  of  the  Arvernians.  Vercingetorix  became 
for  the  Celts  of  the  continent  what  CassiveUaunus  was  foi 
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the  insular  Celts ;  the  feeling  strongly  pervaded  the  massei 
thMX  he,  if  any  one,  was  the  man  to  save  the  nation. 

The  west  fix>m  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  the 
jj^^.^  Seine  was  rapidly  infected  by  the  insurrection, 
^g«»«  and  Vercingetorix  was  recognized  by  all  the  can- 
tons there  as  commandei^in-chief ;  where  the 
eommon  oouncil  made  any  difficulty,  the  multitude  com* 
}idled  it  to  join  the  movement ;  only  a  few  cantons,  such 
■8  that  of  the  Bituriges,  required  compulsion  to  join  it,  and 
these  perhaps  only  for  appearance'  sake.  The  insurrection 
found  a  less  favourable  soil  in  the  regions  to  the  east  of  the 
upper  Loire.  Everything  here  depended  on  the  Haedui  \ 
and  these  wavered.  The  patriotic  party  was  very  strong 
In  this  canton  ;  but  the  old  antagonism  to  the  hegemony  of 
the  Arvemians  counterbalanced  their  influence — to  the  most 
lerioas  detriment  of  the  insurrection,  as  the  accession  of 
the  eastern  cantons,  particularly  of  the  Sequani  and  Hel- 
▼etiiy  was  conditional  on  the  accession  of  the  Haedui,  and 
generally  in  this  part  of  Gaul  the  decision  rested  with 
them.  While  the  insurgents  were  thus  labouring  partly  \  *» 
induce  the  cantons  that  still  hesitated,  especially  the  Hae 
duly  to  join  them,  partly  to  get  possession  of  Narbo— one 
of  their  leaders,  the  daring  Lucterius,  had  already  appeared 
on  the  Tarn  within  the  limits  of  the  old  province — the  Ro- 
man commander-in-chief  suddenly  presented  him 
ygg^^  self  in  the  depth  of  winter,  unexpected  alike  by 
friend  and  foe,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  He 
quickly  made  the  necessary  preparations  to  cover  the  old 
province,  and  not  only  so,  but  sent  also  a  corps  over  the 
•now-covered  Cevennes  into  the  Arvernian  territory ;  but 
he  could  nut  roma  a  here,  where  the  accession  of  the  Hao- 
dni  to  the  Gallic  alliance  might  any  moment  cut  him  off 
from  his  army  eucajiped  about  Sens  aiid  Langres.  With 
ail  secrecy  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  thence,  attended  by  only 
a  few  horsemen,  through  the  territory  of  the  Haedui  to  his 
troops.  The  hopes,  which  had  induced  the  conspirators  to 
declare  themselves,  vanished  ;  peace  continued  in  Italy  and 
Oiiesar  was  once  more  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
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ges  peri«)ned  in  the  flames  on  one  day ;  the  general  decreed 
a  similar  self-devastation  as  to  the  neighbouring  cantons,  so 
far  as  they  could  be  reached  by  the  Roman  foraging  par- 
>ties. 

According  to  his  intention,  ATaricum  (Bourgcs),  tiha 
^j^^^^^  ^^  rich  and  strong  capital  of  the  Bituriges,  was  to 
«>re  Avaxi-  meet  the  same  fate ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
war-council  yielded  to  the  suppliant  entreatieo 
of  the  Biturigian  authorities,  and  resolved  rather  to  defend 
that  city  with  all  their  energy.  Thus  the  war  was  oonoeii- 
trated  in  the  first  instance  around  Avaricum.  Vercingeto 
rix  placed  his  infantry  amidst  the  morasses  adjoining  the 
town  in  a  position  so  unapproachable,  that  even  without 
being  covered  by  the  cavalry  they  needed  not  to  fear  the 
attack  of  the  legions.  The  Celtic  cavalry  covered  all  the 
roads  and  obstructed  the  communication.  The  town  was 
strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
army  before  the  walls  was  kept  open.  Caesar's  position 
was  very  awkward.  The  attempt  to  induce  the  Celtic  in- 
fantry to  fight  was  unsuccessful ;  it  stirred  not  from  its  un* 
assailable  lines.  Bravely  as  his  soldiers  in  front  of  the 
town  trenched  and  fought,  the  besieged  vied  with  them  in 
ingenuity  and  courage,  and  they  had  almost  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to  the  siege  apparatus  of  their  opponents.  The 
task  withal  of  supplying  an  army  of  nearly  60,000  men 
with  provisions  in  a  country  devastated  far  and  wide  and 
scoured  by  far  superior  bodies  of  cavalry  became  daily 
more  difficult.  The  slender  stores  of  the  Boii  were  soon 
used  up ;  the  supply  promised  by  the  Haedui  failed  to  a|>- 
pear ;  the  corn  was  already  consumed,  and  the  soldiei  was 
placed  exclusively  on  flesh-rations.  But  the  moment  was 
approaching  when  the  town,  with  whatever  contempt  of 
death  the  garrison  fought,  could  be  held  no  longer.  Still  ik 
was  not  impossible  to  withdraw  the  troops  secretly  by 
night  and  to  destroy  the  town,  before  the  enemy  occupied 
It.  Ycrcingetorix  made  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  but 
the  cry  of  distress  raised  at  the  moment  of  evacuation  by 
the  women  and  children  left  behind  attracted  the  attention 
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of  the  Romans  ;  the  departure  misciirrieel.     On  the  f(;llow- 

iog  gloomy  and  rainy  day  tlie  Romans  scaled  tha 

walla,  and,  exasperated  by  the  obstinate  defence, 

spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in  the  conquered 

town.    Hie  ample  stores,  which  the  Celts  had  accumulated 

a>    it^  were  welcome  to  the  starved  soldiers  of  Caesa: 

With  the  capture  of  Avaricum  (spring  of  702) 

a  first  success  had  been  achieved  over  the  insure 

ffeetioa,  and  according  to  former  experience  Caesar  might 

'Well  expect  that  it  would  now  dissolve,  and  that  it  would 

only  be  requisite  to  deal  with  the  cantons  individually. 

After  he  had  therefore  shown  himself  with  his  whole  army 

in  the  canton  of  the  Haedui  and  had  by  this  imposing  de* 

monstration  compelled  the  patriot  party   agitating  there 

OteMTdl*       ^  ^®®P  themselves  quiet  at  least  for  the  mo- 

^Mhii         ment^  he  divided  his  army  and  sent  Labienus 

back  to  Agedincum,  that  in  combination  with 

the  troops  left  there  he  might  at  the  head  of  four  legions 

suppress  the  movement  in  the  territory  of  the  Carnutes 

and  Senones,  who  on  this  occasion  once  more  took  the 

lead ;   while  he  himself  with  the  six  remaining  legions 

turned  to  the  south  and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into 

the  Arvemian  mountains,  the  proper  territory   of  Ver- 

eingetorix. 

Ijabienus  moved  from  Agedincum  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  with  a  view  to  possess  himself  of  Lu- 
bdbralA-  tetia  (Paris),  the  town  of  the  Parisii  situated  on 
an  island  in  the  Seine,  and  from  this  well  se- 
cured position  in  the  heart  of  the  insurgent  ccmntry  to 
reduce  it  again  to  subjection.  But  behind  Melodunum 
{Helun)  he  found  his  route  barred  by  the  wholo  army  of 
the  insurgeiiCs,  which  had  here  taken  up  a  position  between 
jnassailable  morasses  under  the  leadership  of  the  aged 
Oamulogenus.  Labienus  recreated  a  certain  distance,  cross* 
ed  lh«  Seine  at  Melodunum^  and  moved  up  its  right  bank 
unhindered  towards  Lutetia ;  Camulogenns  caused  this  tow& 
lo  be  burnt  and  the  bridges  leading  to  the  left  bank  to  bf 
broken  down,  and  took  up  a  ^  >sition  over  against  Labienut 
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• 

in  which  tlie  latter  oould  neither  bring  him  to  battle  IKM 
effect  a  passage  under  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  Roman  main  army  in  its  turn  advanced  along  tin 
Allier  down  into  the  canton  of  the  Arveml. 
toreQex^  Vercingetorix  attempted  to  prevent  it  from 
*"    *  crossing   to  the   left   bank   of  the   Allier,  but 

Caesar  overreached  him  and  after  some  days  stood  before 
the  Arvernian  capital  Gergovia.*  Vercingetorix  however, 
doubtless  even  while  he  was  confronting  Caesar  on  the  AU 
lier,  had  caused  sufficient  stores  to  be  collected  in  Gergovia 
and  a  fixed  camp  provided  with  strong  stone  ramparts  to  be 
constructed  for  his  troops  in  front  of  the  walls  of  the  town, 
which  was  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  pretty  steep  hill ; 
and,  as  he  had  a  sufficient  start,  he  arrived  before  Caesar  at 
Gergovia  and  awaited  the  attack  in  the  fortified  camp  under 
the  wall  of  the  fortress.  Caesar  with  his  oom- 
Wockade.  paratively  weak  army  could  neither  regularly 
besibge  the  place  nor  even  sufficiently  blockade 
it ;  he  pitched  his  camp  below  the  rising  ground  occupied 
by  Vercingetorix,  and  was  compelled  to  preserve  an  atti* 
tude  as  inactive  as  his  opponent.  It  was  almost  a  victory 
for  the  insurgents,  that  Caesar's  career  of  advance  from  tri- 
umph to  triumph  had  been  suddenly  checked  on  the  Seine 
and  on  the  Allier.  In  fact  the  consequences  of  this  check 
for  Caesar  were  almost  equivalent  to  those  of  a  defeat. 

The  Haedui,  who  had  hitherto  continued  vacillating, 
Th  H  1  i  ^^^  made  preparations  in  earnest  to  join  the 
raver.  patriotic  party  ;  the  body  of  men,  whom  Caesar 

*  This  place  has  been  sought  on  a  rising  ground  which  is  Btill 
Darned  Gergoie,  a  league  to  the  south  of  the  Arvernian  capital  Neme* 
turn,  the  modem  Clermont ;  and  both  the  remains  of  rude  fortrcss-iralls 
bt'ought  to  light  in  excavations  there,  and  the  traditit>n  of  the  name 
which  is  tnced  in  documcLts  up  to  the  tenth  century,  leave  no  room 
for  ioubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  determination  of  the  locality, 
Moreover  it  accords,  as  with  the  other  statements  of  Caesar,  so  esp^ 
dally  with  the  fact  that  he  pretty  clearly  indicates  Gergovia  as  the  chief 
place  of  the  Arvemi  (vii.  4).  We  shall  have  accordingly  to  assume,  thd 
the  Arvemians  after  their  defeat  were  compelled  to  transfer  their  Ml 
tlemcnt  from  Gergovia  to  the  neighbouring  less  stiong  Nemetunu 
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had  ordered  to  Gergovia,  liad  on  the  inareli  hoi'ii   ii  duccd 
b^   its  officers  to  declare  for  the  insurgents ;  at  the  s:ime 
time  they  had  begun  in  the  canton  itself  to  plunder  and 
kill   the  Romans  settled  there.      Caesar,  who  had  gone 
irllh  two-thirds  of  the  blockading  army  to  meet  that  corps 
of  the  Haedui  which  was  being  brought  up  to  Gergoyia, 
iUMi  by  his  sudden  appearance  recalled  it  to  nominal  obo* 
dienoe ;  but  it  was  more  than  ever  a  hollow  and  fragile  re* 
lation,  the  continuance  of  which  had  been  almost  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  great  peril  of  the  two  legions  left  behind 
In  front  of  Gergovia.     For  Vercingetorix,  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely availing  himself  of  Caesar's  departure,  had  during 
his  absence  made  an  attack  on  them,  which  had  well  nigh 
ended  in  their  being  overpowered,  and  the  Roman  camp 
being  taken  by  storm.     Caesar's  unrivalled  celerity  alone 
averted  a  second  catastrophe  like  that  of  Aduatucii.    Though 
the  Haedui  made  once  more  fair  promises,  it  might  be  fore- 
seen that,  if  the  blockade  should  still  bo  prolonged  without 
result,  they  would  openly  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  insurgents  and  would  thereby  compel  Caesar  to  raise 
it ;  for  their  accession  would  interrupt  the  communication 
between  him  and  Labienus,  and  expose  the  latter  especially 
in  his  isolation  to  the  greatest  peril.     Caesar  was  resolved 
not  to  let  matters  come  to  this  pass,  but,  however  painful 
and  even  dangerous  it  was  to  retire  from  Gergovia  without 
having  accomplished  his  oljject,  nevertheless,  if  it  must  be 
done,  rather  to  set  out  immediately  and  by  marching  into 
the  canton  of  the  Haedui  to  prevent  at  any  cost  their  for- 
mal desertion. 

Before  entering  however  on  this  retreat,  which  was  far 
from  agreeable  to  his  quick  and  sanguine  tem- 
SSedblr  perament,  he  made  yet  a  last  attempt  to  free 
Jj^*^  himself  from  his  painful  perplexity  b);  a  bril- 
liant success.  While  the  bulk  of  the  garrison 
of  Gergovia  was  occupied  in  entrenching  the  side  on  which 
the  assault  was  expected,  the  Roman  general  watched  hii 
opportunity  to  surprise  another  access  less  conveniently 
•ituated  but  at  the  moment  lefl  bare.     In  reality  the  Ro 
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man  storming  columns  scaled  the  camp- wall,  and  occupied 
the  nearest  quarters  of  the  camp ;  but  the  whole  garrison 
was  already  alarmed,  and  owing  to  the  small  distances  Cae- 
sar found  it  not  advisable  to  risk  the  second  assault  on  th# 
oitjT-wall.  He  gave  the  signal  for  retreat;  but  the  fore> 
most  legions,  carried  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  victory 
lieard  not  or  did  not  wish  to  hear,  and  pushed  forward  with* 
out  halting,  up  to  the  city*wa11,  some  even  into  the  city. 
But  masses  more  and  more  dense  threw  themselves  in  front 
of  the  Intruders;  the  foremost  fell,  the  columns  stopped; 
in  vain  centurions  and  legionaries  fought  with  the  most  de- 
voted and  heroic  courage ;  the  assailants  were  chased  with 
very  considerable  loss  out  of  the  town  and  down  the  hill, 
where  the  troops  stationed  by  Caesar  in  the  plain  received 
them  and  prevented  greater  mischief.  The  expected  cap- 
ture of  Gergovia  had  been  converted  into  a  defeat,  and  tha 
considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded — there  were  count- 
ed  700  soldiers  that  had  fallen,  including  46  centurions 
was  the  least  part  of  the  misfortune. 

The  imposing  position  of  Caesar  in  Gaul   depended 
essentially  on  the  halo  of  victory  that  surroimd^ 
Mwre^n.^'    ^  ^^^^  \  ^^^  ^^^  began  to  grow  pale.     The  con- 
flicts around  Avaricum,  Caesar's  vain  attempts 
to  compel  the  enemy  to  iight,  the  resolute  defence  of  the 
city  and  its  almost  accidental  capture  by  storm  bore  a 
stamp  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  Celtic  wars,  and 
had  strengthened  rather  than  impaired  the  confidence  of  th« 
Celts  in  themselves  and  their  leader.     Moreover,  the  new 
system  of  warfare — the  making  head  against  the  enemy  in 
entrenched  camps  under  the  protection  of  fox  tresses — had 
completely  approved  itself  at  Lutetia  as  well  as  at  Gergo* 
via.     Lastly,  thii  defeat,  the  first  which  Caesar  in  perse  n 
had  suffered  from  the  Celts,  crowned  their  success,  and  it 
Ikooordingly  gave  as  it  were  the  signal  for  a  second  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection.     The  Haedui  now  broke 
S!e%fldni.     formally  with  Caesar  and  entered  into  union 
with   Vercingetorix.      Their  contingent,  wlicb 
vas  still  with  Caesar's  army,  net  only  deserted  from  il,  but 
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also  took  occasion  to  c^irry  off  the  (]*»[)6ts  of  tlir.  army  o^ 
Caesar  at  Noviodunum  on  the  Loire,  whereby  the  chesti 
and  magasinesy  a  number  of  fresh  horses,  and  all  the  host- 
ages furnished  to  Caesar,  fell  into  the  hands  of  cie  insur* 
^_^  gents.    It  was  of  at  least  equal  importance,  that 

iHitS&i      on  this  news  the  Belgae,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  the  whole  movement,  began  to  bestii 
theinaelyes.     The  powerful  cunton  of  the  Bellovaci  rose 
with  the  view  of  attacking  in  the  rear  the  corps  of  Labie- 
SIU8,  while  it  confronted  at  Lutetia  the  levy  of  the  surround- 
ing cantons  of  central  Gaul.     Everywhere  else  too  men 
"Were  taking  to  arms  ;  the  strength  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
carried  along   with   it   even  the  most  decided  and   most 
fifcvoured  partisans  of  Rome,  such  as  Commius  king  of  the 
Atrebates,  who  on  account  of  his  faithful  services  had  re- 
ceived  from  the  Romans  important  privileges  for  his  com- 
munity and  the  hegemony  over  the  Morini.     The  threads 
of  the  insurrection  ramified  even  into  the  old  Roman  proT- 
ince :  thej  cherished  the  hope,  perhaps  not  without  ground, 
of  inducing  the  Allobroges  themselves  to  take  arms  against 
Ibe  Romans.     With  the  single  exception  of  the  Remi  and 
of  the  districts-— dependent  immediately  on  the  Remi— of 
the  Soessiones,  Leuci,  and  Lingones,  whose  peculiar  isola- 
tion was  not  affected  even  amidst  this  general  enthusiasm, 
the  whole  Celtic  nation  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine  was 
now  in  reality,  for  the  first  and  for  the  last  time,  in  arms 
for  its  freedom  and  nationality ;  whereas,  singularly  enough, 
tiie  whole  German  communities,  who  in  the  former  strug- 
gles had  held  the  foremost  rank,  kept  aloof.     In  fact,  the 
Treveri,  and  as  it  would  seem  the  Menapii  also,  were  pre- 
vented by  their  feuds  with  the  Germans  from  taking  an 
•Dtive  part  in  the  national  war. 

It  was  a  grave  and  momentous  crisis,  when  after  the 
retreat  from  Gergovia  and  the  loss  of  Noviodu- 
JiJJ^%,,,     num  a  council  of  war  was  held  in  Caesar's  head- 
quarters  regarding    the   measures   now   to   b« 
adopted.      Various  voices  expressed  themselves  in  fav  >ur 
of  a  retreat  over  the  Cevennes  into  the  old  Roman  pror 
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inoe,  which  now  lay  open  on  all  sides  to  the  insurrection 
arid  certainly  was  in  urgent  need  of  the  legions  that  had 
been  sent  from  Rome  primarily  for  its  protection.  But 
Caesar  rejected  this  timid  strategy  suggested  not  by  th« 
position  of  afiairs,  but  by  government  instructions  and  fear 
of  responsibility.  He  contented  himself  with  calling  th« 
general  levy  of  the  Romans  settled  in  the  province  to  arms, 
and  having  the  frontiers  guarded  by  that  levy  to  the  best 
Q^j^g^  of  its  ability.     On  the  otiier  hand  he  himself  set 

ja^with  out  in  the  opposite  direction  and  advanced  by 
forced  marches  to  Agedincum,  to  which  he  or- 
dered Labienus  to  retreat  in  all  haste.  The  Celts  naturally 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Roman 
armies.  Labienus  might  by  crossing  the  Marne  and  march* 
ing  down  the  right  h&ok  of  the  Seine  have  reached  Agedin- 
cum,  where  he  had  left  his  reserve  and  his  baggage ;  but  he 
preferred  not  to  allow  the  Celto  again  to  witness  the  retreat 
of  Roman  troops.  He  therefore  instead  of  crossing  the 
Marne  crossed  the  Seine  under  the  eyes  of  the  deluded 
enemy,  and  on  its  left  bank  fought  a  battle  with  the  hostile 
forces,  in  which  he  conquered,  and  among  many  others  the 
Celtic  general  himself,  the  old  Camulogenus,  was  left  on  the 
field.  Nor  were  the  insurgents  more  successful  in  detain- 
ing Caesar  on  the  Loire;  Caesar  gave  them  no  time  to 
assemble  larger  masses  there,  and  without  difficulty  duh 
persed  the  militia  of  the  Haedui,  which  alone  he  found  at 
that  point. 

Thus  the  junction  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  army  was 
Podiiiinof  happily  accomplished.  The  insurgents  mean* 
rente  at*^*  while  had  consulted  as  to  the  farther  conduct  of 
AI611U.  ^Y^Q  ^jj|.  jjt  Bibracte  (Autun)  the  capital  of  th« 

TIaedui ;  the  soul  of  these  consultations  was  again  Vercin- 
gtttorix,  to  whom  the  nation  was  enthusiastically  attached 
after  the  victory  of  Gergovia.  Particular  interests  were 
not,  it  is  true,  even  now  silent ;  the  Haedui  still  in  this 
death-struggle  of  the  nation  asserted  their  claims  to  the 
hegemony,  and  made  a  proposal  in  the  national  assembly 
to  substitute  a  leader  of  their  own  for  Vercingetorix.    But 
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the  national  representatives  had  not  merely  <]eclined  this 
and  ooniirmed  Vercingetorix  in  the  supreme  connnand,  but 
kad  also  adopted  his  plan  of  war  without  alteration.    It 
was  Bubataatially  the  same  as  that  on  which  he  had  oper- 
ated at  Avarioum  and  at  Gergovia.     As  the  base  of  the 
new  poaition  there  was  selected  the  strong  city  of  the  Man- 
dubiiy  AlesiSy  (Alise  Sainte  Reine  near  Semur  in  the  depart- 
ment C6te  d'Or)  *  and  another  entrenched  camp  was  con- 
atnicted  under  its  walls.    Immense  stores  were  here  accu- 
mulated, and  the  army  was  ordered  thither  from  Gergovia, 
liaving   its  cavalry   raised  by  resolution   of  the  national 
aaaembly  to  15,000  horse.     Caesar  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  army  after  it  was  reunited  at  Agedincum  took  th*" 
directioii  of  Besan^on,  with  the  view  of  now  approaching 
the  alarmed  province  and  protecting  it  from  an  invasion, 
for  in  £u3t  bands  of  insurgents  had  already  shown  them- 
■elves  in  the  territory  of  the  Helvii  on  the  south  slope  of 
the  Cevennes.     Alesia  lay  almost  on  his  way  ;  the  cavalry 
of  the  Celts,  the  only  arm  with  which  Vercingetorix  chose 
to  operate,  attacked  him  on  the  route,  but  to  the  surprise 
of  all  was  worsted  by  the  new  German  squadrons  of  Cae- 
and  the  Roman  infantry  drawn  up  in  support  of  them. 
Vercingetorix  hastened  the  more  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Alesia;   and  if  Caesiir  was  not  disposed  alt<^ 


frantof  gether  to  renounce  the  oflfensive,  no  course  was 


left  to  him  but  for  the  third  time  in  this  cam- 
paign to  proceed  by  way  of  attack  with  a  far  weaker  force 
against  an  army  encamped  under  a  well-garrisoned  and 
well-provisioned  fortress  and  supplied  with  immense  mass- 
es of  cavalry.  But,  while  the  Celts  had  hitherto 
JJJ5^  been  opposed   by  only  a  part  of  the  Roman 

legions,  the  whole  forces  of  Caesar  were  united 
In  the  lines  round  Alesia,  and  Vercingetorix  did  not  suo 
ceed,  OS  he  had  succeeded  at  Avaricum  and  Gergovia,  in 

*  The  qaefltion  ao  much  discussed  of  Inte,  whether  Alesia  is  not 
itlbar  to  be  identified  with  Alaise  (25  kilometres  to  the  south  of  B^ 
IIDQOD,  Dep.  Doubs),  baa  been  rightly  answered  in  the  negative  by  all 
{■dkioQS  inqnirert. 
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placing  his  inf&ntry  under  the  protection  of  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  and  keeping  his  external  communications  opei 
hr  his  OMai  benefit  by  his  cavalry,  while  he  interrupted 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Celtic  cavalry,  already  discoui^ 
iged  by  that,  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by  their  despised  op* 
ponents^  was  beaten  by  Caesar's  German  horse  in  every 
encounter.  The  line  of  circumvallation  of  the  besiegers 
exten  ling  about  ten  miles  invested  the  whole  toXm,  includ- 
ing the  camp  attached  to  it.  Vercingetorix  had  been  pre* 
pared  foi  a  struggle  under  the  walls,  but  not  for  being  be- 
sieged in  Alesia;  in  that  point  of  view  the  accumulated 
stores,  considerable  as  they  were,  were  yet  far  from  sufli* 
oient  for  his  army — which  was  said  to  amount  to  80,000 
infantry  and  15,000  cavalry — and  for  the  numerous  inhab- 
itants of  the  town.  Vercingetorix  could  not  but  perceive 
that  his  plan  of  warfare  had  on  this  occasion  turned  to  bit 
own  destruction,  and  that  he  was  lost  unless  the  whole 
nation  hastened  up  to  the  rescue  of  its  blockaded  general. 
The  existing  provisions  were  still,  when  the  Roman  circum- 
vallation was  closed,  sufficient  for  a  month  and  perhaps 
something  more ;  at  the  last  moment,  when  there  was  still 
free  passage  at  least  for  horsemen,  Vercingetorix  dismissed 
his  whole  cavalry,  and  sent  at  the-  same  time  to  the  heads 
of  the  nation  instructions  to  call  forth  all  their  forces  and 
lead  them  to  the  relief  of  Alesia.  He  himself,  resolved  to 
bear  in  person  the  responsibility  for  the  plan  of  war  which 
he  had  projected  and  which  had  miscarried,  remained  in  the 
fortress,  to  share  m  good  or  evil  the  fate  of  his  followers. 
But  Caesar  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  besiege  and  to  be 
besieged.  He  prepared  his  line  of  circumvallation  for  d^ 
fence  also  on  its  outer  side,  and  furnished  himself  with  pro- 
visions for  a  longer  period.  The  days  passed ;  they  had  no 
longer  a  boll  of  grain  in  the  fortress,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  drive  out  the  unhappy  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  perish 
miserably  between  the  entrenchments  of  the  Celts  and  of 
the  Romans,  pitilessly  rejected  by  both. 

At  the  last  hour  there  appeared  behind  Caesar's  lines 
the  intorminabJ.e  array  of  the  Celto-Belgic  relieving  armyi 
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Attcmptat      said  to  amount  to  250,000  infantry  and  8,000 

cavalry.     From  the  Channel  to  the   Cevennea 
the    imurgent  cantonp  had   strained   every  neive  to   res- 
cue the  flower  of  their  patriots  and  the  general  of  their' 
choice — the  Bellovad  alone  had  answered  that  they  were 
d'F posed  to  fight  against  the  Romany  but  not  beyond 

their  own  bounds.     The  first  assault,  which  tho 
Sffyi^^    besieged  of   Alesia  and   the   relieving   troops' 

without  made  on  the  Roman  double  line,  was 
repulsed ;  but,  when  after  a  day's  rest  it  was  repeated,  the 
Celts  succeeded — at  a  spot  where  the  line  of  ciniimvalla- 
tion  ran  over  the  slope  of  a  hill  and  could  be  assatled  from 
the  height  above — in  filling  up  the  trenches  and  hurling  the 
defenders  down  from  the  rampart.  Then  Labienus,  sent 
thither  by  Caesar,  collected  the  nearest  cohorts  and  threw 
himself  with  four  legions  on  the  foe.  Under  the  eyes  of 
the  general,  who  himself  appeared  at  the  most  dangerous 
moment,  the  assailants  were  driven  back  in  a  desperate 
liMid4o-hand  conflict,  and  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  that 
oame  with  Caesar  taking  the  fugitives  in  rear  completed  the 
defeat. 

It  was  more  than  a  great  victory ;  the  fate  of  Alesia, 

and  indeed  of  the  Celtic  nation,  was  thereby 
Jjjjjjj"^^     irrevocably  decided.     The  Celtic  army,  utterly 

disheartened,  dispersed  at  once  from  the  battle* 
field  and  went  home.  Vercingetorix  might  perhaps  have 
even  now  taken  to  flight,  or  at  least  have  saved  himself  by 
•he  last  means  open  to  a  free  man  ;  he  did  not  do  so,  but 
declared  in  a  council  of  war  that,  since  he  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  breaking  off  the  alien  yoke,  he  was  ready  to  give  him- 
•elf  up  as  a  victim  and  to  avert  as  far  as  possible  destruc- 
tion from  the  nation  by  bringing  it  on  his  own  head.  This 
was  done.  The  Celtic  officers  delivered  their  general — the 
solemn  choice  of  the  whole  nation — to  the  enemy  of  their 
eountry  for  such  punishment  as  might  be  thought  fit. 
Mounted  on  his  steed  and  in  full  armour  the  king  of  the 
Arvemians  appeared  before  the  Roman  procx)n8ul  and  rode 
roinid  his  tribunal ;  then  he  surrendered  his  horse  and  arms, 
Vol.  IV.— 15 
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and  sat  down  in  silence  on  the  step&  at  Caesar 
feet  (702).  Five  years  aflerwards  he  was  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  the  Italian  capital,  and, 
while  his  conqueror  was  offering  solemn  thanlcs  to  the  gods 
YerohiM-  ^^  ^^®  summit  of  the  Capitol,  Vercingetorix  waa 
toriz  OM-  beheaded  at  its  foot  as  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  Boman  nation.  As  after  a  day  of 
gloom  the  sun  breaks  thi'ough  the  clouds  at  its  setting,  so 
destiny  bestows  on  nations  in  their  decline  a  last  great  mam 
Thus  Hannibal  stands  at  the  close  of  the  Phoenician  his- 
tory, and  Vercingetorix  at  the  dose  of  the  Celtia  They 
were  not  able  to  save  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  they  spared  them  the  last  remain* 
ing  disgrace — an  inglorious  fall.  Vercingetorix,  just  like 
the  Carthaginian,  was  obliged  to  contend  not  merely  againsi 
the  public  foe,  but  also  and  above  all  against  that  anti* 
national  opposition  of  wounded  egotists  and  startled  cow* 
ards,  which  regularly  accompanies  a  degenerate  civilization : 
for  him  too  a  place  in  history  is  secured,  not  by  his  battles 
and  sieges,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  furnish  in  his 
own  person  a  centre  and  ral lying-point  to  a  nadon  distract 
ed  and  ruined  by  the  rivalry  of  individual  interests.  And 
yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  marked  contrast  tha^i  b^ 
tween  the  sober  townsman  of  the  Phoenician  mercantile 
city,  whose  plans  were  directed  towards  one  great  object 
with  unchanging  energy  throughout  fifty  years,  and  the  bold 
prince  of  the  Celtic  land,  whose  mighty  deeds  and  high« 
minded  self-sacrifice  fall  within  the  compass  of  one  brief 
summer.  The  whole  ancient  world  presents  no  more  genu- 
ine knight,  whether  as  regards  his  essential  character  or  his 
outwaid  appearance.  But  man  ought  not  to  be  a  mere 
knight,  and  least  of  all  the  statesman.  It  was  the  knight, 
not  the  hero,  who  disdained  to  escape  from  Alesia,  when  ho 
alone  was  of  more  consequence  to  the  nation  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  ordinary  brave  men.  It  was  the  knight,  not 
the  hero,  who  gave  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice,  when  the  only 
thing  gained  by  that  sacrifice  was  that  the  nation  publicly 
dishonoured  {"iself  and  with  equal  cowardice  and  absurdity 
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-^iLpJoyed  its  last  breath  in  proclaiming  that  its  gieat  hi* 
rorical  death-struggle  was  a  crime  against  its  oppressor. 
How  very  different  was  the  conduct  of  Hannibal  in  similar 
pontions  I  It  U  impossible  to  part  from  the  noble  king  o^ 
tile  Arrenii  witliout  a  feeling  of  historical  and  human  sym 
pftthjT ;  but  It  18  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation,  that  its 
groateat  man  was  after  all  merely  a  knight. 

Hie  fall  of  Aleuia  and  the  capitulation  of  the  army  en- 
closed in  it  were  fearful  blows  for  the  Celtic  in 
iSiiliy}  surrection ;  but  blows  quite  as  heavy  had  be^ 

fallen  the  nation  and  yet  the  conflict  had  been 
renewed.     The  loss  of  Vercingctorix,  however,  was  irrepa- 
nble«     With  him  unity  had  come  to  the  nation  ;  with  him 
H  seemed  also  to  have  departed.     We  do  not  find  that  the 
insurgents  made  any  attempt  to  continue  their  joint  defence 
and  to  appoint  another  generalissimo ;  the  league  of  patri- 
ois  fell  to  pieces  of  itself,  and  every  clan  was  lefl  to  fight 
or  oome  to  terms  with  the  Romans  as  it  pleased.     Natu- 
islly  the  desire  after  rest  everywhere  prevailed.     Caesar 
too  had  an  interest  in  bringing  the  war  quickly  to  an  end. 
Of  the  ten  years  of  his  governorship  seven  had  elapsed, 
and  the  last  was  called  in  question  by  his  political  oppo 
Dents  in  the  capital ;  he  could  only  reckon  with  some  de- 
gree of  certainty  on  two  more  summers,  and,  while  his 
interest  as  well  as  his  honour  required  that  he  should  hand 
over  Uie  newly-acquired  regions  to  his  successor  in  a  condi- 
tion  of  tolerable  peace  and  tranquillity,  there  was  in  truth 
but  scanty  time  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things.     To 
exerdse  mercy  was  in  this  case  still  more  a  necessity  for 
the  victor  than  for  the  vanquished  ;  and  he  might  thank  his 
sUrs  that  the  internal  dissensions  and  the  easy  tempera- 
ment of  the  Celts  met  him  in  this  respect  half  way.    Where 
—AS  in  the  two  most  eminent  cantons  of  central  Gaul,  those 
of  the  Haedui  and  Arverni — ^there  existed  a  strong  party 
well  disposed  to  Rome,  the  cantons  obtained  immediately 
■fter  the  fall  of  Aiesia  a  complete  restoration  of  their  for^ 
mcr  relations  with  Rome  and  even  their  captivei>,  20,000 
01  number,  were  released  without  ransom,  while  tiiose  of 
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the  other  clans  passed  into  the  hard  bondage  of  the  victo 
rious  legionaries.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Gallic  dw* 
Iricts  submitted  like  the  Haedui  and  Anremi  to  their  fiitcy 
and  allowed  their  inevitable  punishment  to  be  inflicted  with- 
out farther  resistance.  But  not  a  few  clung  in 
withiha  foolish  frivolity  or  sullen  despair  to  the  lost 
»ii  I  cu-  cause,  till  the  Roman  troops  of  execution  ap- 
peared within  their  borders.  Such  expeditions 
i-i-si.  were    in   the   winter  of   702-703    undertaken 

against  the  Bituriges  and  the  Carnutes. 
More  serious  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Bellovadi 
who  in  the  previous  year  had  kept  aloof  from 
BeilovRci,  *^^^  relief  of  Alesia  ;  they  seem  to  have  wished 
to  show  that  their  absence  on  that  decisive  day 
at  least  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  courage  or  of  love 
for  freedom.  The  Atrebates,  Ambiani,  Caletes,  and  other 
Belgic  cantons  took  part  in  this  struggle ;  the  brave  king 
of  the  Atrebates  Commius,  whose  accession  to  the  insup 
rection  the  Romans  had  least  of  all  forgiven,  and  against 
whom  recently  Labienus  had  even  directed  a  repulsive 
attempt  at  assassination,  brought  to  the  Bellovaci  500  Ger- 
man horse,  whose  value  the  campaign  of  the  previous  year 
had  shown.  The  resolute  and  talented  Bellovacian  Correus, 
to  whom  the  chief  conduct  of  the  war  had  fallen,  waged 
warfare  as  Vercingetorix  had  waged  it,  and  with  no  small 
success.  Although  Caesar  had  gradually  brought  up  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  he  could  neither  bring  the  infiin- 
try  of  the  Bellovaci  to  a  battle,  nor  even  prevent  it  from 
taking  up  other  positions  which  afforded  better  protection 
against  his  augmented  forces ;  while  the  Roman  horse,  en- 
pecially  the  Celtic  contingents,  suffered  most  severe  lossej 
in  various  combats  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
efcpecially  of  the  German  cavalry  of  Commius,  But  after 
Correus  had  met  his  death  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Roman 
foragers,  the  resistance  here  too  was  broken ;  the  victor 
proposed  t»»kTablo  conditions,  to  which  the  Bellovaci  along 
with  their  conft^derates  submitted.  The  Treveri  were  r^ 
iuoed  to  obedience  by  Labienus   and  incidentally  the  ter 
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ritory  of  tlie  outlawed  Eburojies  was  once  more  travcrscil 

tnd  laid  waste.     Thus  the  last  resistance  of  the  Belgic  cou 

federaoy  was  broken.    Tlie  maritime  cantons  still  made  an 

Attempi  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Roman  domin<^ 

.^  ,  .        tioQ  in  concert  with  their  neighbours  on   tht 

Loire.  Insurgent  bands  from  the  Andian,  Car* 
iiutie,  and  other  surrounding  cantons  afisenibled  on  the 
lower  Loire  and  besieged  in  I^monum  (Poitiers)  the  prince 
of  the  Pictones  who  was  friendly  to  the  Romans.  But  here 
too  a  considerable  Roman  force  soon  appeared  against  them ; 
the  insurgents  abandoned  the  siege,  and  retreated  with  the 
Tiew  of  placing  the  Loire  between  themselves  and  the  ene- 
myy  but  were  overtaken  on  the  march  and  defeated  ;  where- 
apoa  the  Carnutes  and  the  other  revolted  cantons,  including 
even  the  maritime  ones,  sent  in  their  submission. 

The  resistance  was  at  an  end ;  save  that  an  isolated 

leader  of  free  bands  still  here  and  there  upheld 
JjJ^^*^    the  national   banner.    The  bold  Drappes  and 

the  brave  comrade  in  arms  of  Vercingetorix 
Lucterius,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  army  united  on  the 
Loire,  gathered  together  the  most  resolute  men,  and  with 
these  threw  themselves  into  the  strong  mountain-town  of 
Uzellodunum  on  the  Lot,*  which  amidst  severe  and  fatal 
eonfliota  thej  succeeded  in  sufficiently  provisioning.  In 
ipite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Drappes  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  Lucterius  hod  been  cut  off  from 
the  town,  the  garrison  resisted  to  the  uttermost ;  it  was 
not  till  Caesar  appeared  in  persc>n,  and  under  his  orders  the 
spring  from  which  the  besieged  derived  their  water  was 
diverted  by  means  of  subtemuiean  drains,  that  the  fc.rtreas, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Celtic  nation,  fell.  To  distin- 
guish the  last  champions  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  Caesar 
ordered  that  the  whole  garrison  should  have  their  hands  cut 
<»ff  and  should  then  be  dismissed,  each  one  to  his  home. 
Caesar,  who  felt  it  all-important  to  put  an  end  at  least  to 

*  This  Is  iiBiuUly  sought  at  Gapdenae  not  far  from  FIgeac ;  Gol«i 
his  veeenUy  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Luzech  to  th#  weet  of  Oahor^ 
a  lite  which  had  been  previously  suggeated. 
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open  resistance  throughout  Gaul,  allowed  king  Comraiaii 
who  atill  held  out  in  the  region  of  Arras  and  maintainod 
desultory  warfare  with  the  Roman  trocps  there  down  to  the 
winter  of  703-704,  to  make  his  peace,  and  even 
acquiesced  when  the  irritated  and  justly  ixB* 
trustful  man  haughtily  refused  to  appear  in  person  in  the 
Roman  camp.  It  is  very  probable  that  Caesar  in  a  similar 
way  allowed  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  a  merely  nominal 
submission,  perhaps  even  with  a  de  faeto  armistice,  in  the 
less  accessible  districts  of  the  north-west  and  north-east  of 
Gaul.* 

Thus  was  Gaul— or,  in  other  words,  the  land  west  of 
oani  Bub-  *^®  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Pyrenees — rendered 
g^-  subject  after  only  eight  years  of  conflict  (696- 

703)  to  the  Romans.     Hardly  a  year  after  the 
full  pacification  of  the  land,  at  the  beginning  of 
705,  the  Roman  troops  had  to  be  withdrawn 
over  the  Alps  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  at 
length  broke  out  in  Italy,  and  there  remained  nothing  but 
at  the  most  some  weak  divisions  of  recruits  in  Gaul. 
Nevertheless  the  Celts  did  not  again  rise  against  the  foreign 
yoke ;   and,  while  in  all  the  old  provinces  of  the  empire 
there  was  fighting  against  Caesar,  the  newly*acquired  coun- 
try alone  remained  continuously  obedient  to  its  conqueror. 
Even  the  Germans  did  not  during  those  decisive  years  re- 
peat their  attempts  to  conquer  new  settlements  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.     As  little  did  there  occur  in  Gaul  any 
national  insurrection  or  German  invasion  during  the  subsi^ 
quent  crises,  although  these  offered  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities.    If  disturbances  broke  out  anywhere,  such  as  the 
rising  of  the  Bellovaci  against  the  Romans  in 
708,  the  movements  were  so  isolated  and  so  j«- 
oonnected  with  the  complications  in  Italy,  that  they  were 
suppressed  without  material  difficulty  by  the  Roman  gov- 

*  Thii  Indeed,  as  maj  readily  be  conceived,  Is  not  recorded  by 
Oaeaar  hlnielf ;  but  an  intelligible  hint  of  it  is  giren  by  Sallnst  [Bui. 
c  9  Krits),  althcKigh  he  wrote  as  a  partisan  of  CSaesar.  Farther  proofr 
are  Amiabed  by  (lie  coina. 
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cmors.     Certainly  this  state  of  peace  was  most  probably, 

just  as  was  tlie  peace  of  Spain  for  centuries,  purchased  hy 

provimonally  allowing  the  regions  that  were  most  remote 

And  most  strongly  pervaded  by  national  feeling — Brittany, 

the  distriots  on  the  Scheldt,  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees — to 

withdraw  themselves  de  facto  in  a  more  or  le^s  definite 

tnanneir  from    the   Roman   allegiance.      Nevertheless  the 

building  of  Caesar — however  scanty  the  time  whioh  he 

found  for  it  amidst  other  and  at  the  moment  still  more 

urgent  labours,  however  unfinished  and  but  provisionally 

rounded  off  he  may  have  left  it — in  substance  stood  the  test 

of  this  fiery  trial,  as  respected  both  the  repelling  of  the 

Crermans  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Celts. 

As  to  superintendence,  the  territories  newly  acquired 
by  the  governor  of  Narbonese  Gaul  remained 
for  the  time  being  united  with  the  province  of 
Narbo ;  it  was  not  till  Caesar  gave  up  this  office 
(710)  that  two  new  governorships — Gaul  proper 
and  Belgia — were  fbrmed  out  of  the  territory  which  he  con- 
quered.   That  the  individual  cantons  lost  their  political  in 
dependence,  was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  conquest. 
They  became  throughout  tributary  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nity.    Their  system  of  tribute  however  was,  of 
JJJJJ*  *•*■     course,  not  that  by  means  of  which  the  nobles 
and  financial  aristocracy  turned  Asia  to  profit- 
able account ;  but,  as  was  the  case  in  Spain,  a  tribute  fixed 
onoe  for  all  was  imposed  on  each  individual  community, 
•nd  the  levying  of  it  was  lefl  to  itself.     In  this  way  forty 
million  sesterces  (£400,000)   flowed  annually  from  Gaul 
Into  the  chests  of  the  Roman  government ;  which,  no  doubt, 
undertook  in  return  the  cost  of  defending  the  frontier  of  the 
Ithino.     Moreover,  the  masses  of  gold  accumulated  in  the 
temples  of  the  gods  and  the  treasuries  of  the  grandees  found 
their  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  Rome ;  when  Caesar 
offered  his  Gallic  grid  throughout  the  Roman  empire  and 
brought  such  masses  of  it  at  once  into  the  money  market 
that  gold  as  compared  with  silver  fell  about  25  per  cent, 
we  may  guess  what  sums  Gaul  lost  through  the  war. 
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The  former  cantonal  constitutions  with  Uieir  hereditar] 
kings,  or  their  ruling  feudal-oligarchies,  oontio' 
i^JraxS^^  ued  in  the  main  to  subsist  afVer  the  conquest 
^^^^ig  and  even  the  system  of  dientship,  whidi  roads 
certain  cantons  dependent  on  others  more  pcir> 
erful,  was  not  abolished,  although  no  doubt  with  the  loss  of 
j)olitical  independence  its  edge  was  taken  oC  The  sole 
object  of  Caesar  was,  while  making  use  of  the  existing 
dynastic,  feudalist,  and  hegemonic  divisions,  to  arrange 
matters  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  and  to  bring  everywhere 
into  power  the  men  &vourably  disposed  to  the  foreign  rule. 
Caesar  spared  no  pains  to  form  a  Roman  party  in  Gaul ; 
extensive  rewards  in  money  and  specially  in  confisGated 
estates  were  bestowed  on  his  adherents,  and  places  in  the 
common  council  and  the  first  offices  of  state  in  their  can- 
tons were  procured  for  them  by  Caesar's  influence.  Thosf 
cantons  in  which  a  sufficiently  strong  and  trustworthy  Ro- 
man party  existed,  such  as  the  Remi,  the  Lingones,  the 
Haedui,  were  favoured  by  the  bestowal  of  a  freer  commu- 
nal constitution — the  right  of  alliance,  as  it  was  calied— 
and  by  preferences  in  the  regulation  of  the  matter  of  hege- 
mony. The  national  worship  and  its  priests  seem  to  have 
been  spared  by  Caesar  from  the  outset  as  far  as  possible ; 
no  trace  is  found  in  his  case  of  measures  such  as  were 
adopted  in  later  times  by  the.  Roman  regents  against  the 
Druidical  system,  and  with  this  is  probably  connected  the 
fact  that  his  Gallic  wars,  so  far  as  we  see,  do  not  at  all  bear 
the  character  of  religious  warfare  afler  the  fashion  which 
formed  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Britannic  wars  subs^ 
quently. 

While  Caesar  thus  showed  to  the  conquered  nation 
rntraii*-  every  allowable  consideration  and  spared  their 
^0^2?  national,  political,  and  religious  institutions  as 
of  tbeoonn.  far  as  was  at  all  compatible  with  their  subjeo 
tion  to  Rome,  he  did  so,  not  as  renouncing  the 
fundamental  idea  of  his  conquest,  the  Romanization  of 
Gaul,  but  with  a  view  to  realize  it  in  the  most  indulgent 
way.     He  did  not  content  himself  with  leavini;  the  sams 
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circumgt.'ince^s,  whicli  had  already  in  great  part  Romanized 
the  south  province,  to  produce  liieir  efTect  likewise  in  the 
north ;  but,  like  a  genuine  statesman,  he  stimulated  tl^ 
natural  course  of  development  and  sought  to  shorten  as  fiir 
IS  possible  the  always  painful  period  of  transition.  To  faj 
nothing  of  the  admission  of  a  number  of  Celts  of  rank  into 
Roman  dtizenship  and  even  of  several  perhaps  into  th« 
Roman  senate,  it  was  probably  Caesar  who  introduced 
although  with  certain  restrictions,  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
native  tongue  as  the  official  language  within  the  several 
cantons  in  Gaul,  and  who  introduced  the  Roman  instead  of 
the  national  monetary  system  on  the  footing  of  reserving 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  of  denarii  to  the  Roman  authori- 
ties,  while  the  smaller  money  was  to  be  ccined  by  the  sev- 
eral cantons  but  only  for  circulation  within  the  cantonal 
bounds,  and  this  too  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  stand- 
ard. We  may  smile  at  the  Latin  jargon,  which  the  dwell- 
•rs  by  the  Loire  and  the  Seine  henceforth  employed  in  ac- 
cordance with  orders ;  *  but  these  barbarisms  were  preg- 
nant with  a  greater  future  than  the  correct  Latin  of  the 
capital.  Perhaps  too,  if  the  cantonal  constitution  in  Gaul 
afterwards  appears  more  closely  to  approach  the  Italian 
urban  constitution,  and  the  chief  places  of  the  canton  as 
well  as  the  common  councils  attain  a  more  marked  promi- 
nence in  it  than  was  probably  the  case  in  the  original  Celtic 
organization,  the  change  may  be  referred  to  Caesar.  No 
one  probably  felt  more  than  the  political  heir  of  Gains 
Graoohus  and  of  Marius,  how  desirable  in  a  military  as 
well  as  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  would  have  been  to 
establish  a  series  of  Transalpine  colonies  as  bases  of  sup 
port  for  the  new  rule  and  centres  of  the  new  civilization. 
If  nevertheless  he  confined  himself  to  the  settlement  of  his 
Celtic  or  German  horsemen  in  Noviodunum  (p.  295)  and 

*  Thus  we  read  on  a  iemi*^  which  a  Yergobretus  of  the  Lexo^M 
(limeaz,  dep.  Calvados)  caused  to  be  struck,  the  following  inscription ; 
CUittmbiM  Catlos  vercobreto  ;  simissos  (sic)  publicos  Lixovio.  The  often 
Mucely  legible  writing  and  the  incredibly  wretched  stamping  of  these 
•oins  are  in  excellent  hanuony  with  their  stanimenng  I<atin. 

Vol-  IV.— 15* 
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to  that  of  the  Boii  in  the  canton  of  the  Haedui  (p  2M)*-« 
which  latter  settlement  already  rendered  quite  the  aervioec 
of  a  Roman  colony  in  the  war  with  Vercingetorix — the  re^ 
son  was  merely  that  his  farther  plans  did  not  permit  him 
to  put  the  plough  instead  of  the  sword  into  the  hands  of 
hb  logions.  What  he  did  in  later  years  for  the  old  Roman 
province  in  this  respect,  will  be  explained  in  its  own  place; 
itv  is  probable  that  the  want  of  time  alone  prevented  him 
from  extending  the  same  system  to  the  regions  which  b« 
had  recently  subdued. 

All  was  over  with  the  Celtic  nation.     Its  political  anni* 

hilation  had  been  completed  by  Caesar ;  its  n»- 
^he^  tional  annihilation  was  begun  and  in  regular 
SiSj^***       progress.     This  was  no  accidental  destruction, 

such  as  destiny  sometimes  prepares  even  for 
peoples  capable  of  development,  but  a  self-incurred  and  in 
some  measure  historically  necessary  catastrophe.  The  very 
course  of  the  last  war  proves  this,  whether  we  view  it  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail.  When  the  establishment  of  the  foreign 
rule  was  in  contemplation,  only  single  districts — mostly, 
moreover,  German  or  halWrerman— -offered  energetic  resist* 
ance.  When  the  foreign  rule  was  actually  established,  the 
attempts  to  shake  it  off  were  either  undertaken  altogether 
without  judgment,  or  they  were  to  an  undue  extent  the 
work  of  certain  prominent  nobles,  and  were  therefore  im- 
mediately and  entirely  brought  to  an  end  with  the  death  or 
capture  of  an  Indutiomarus,  Camulogenus,  Vercingetorix, 
or  Correus.  The  sieges  and  guerrilla  warfarin  in  which 
elsewhere  the  w\iole  moral  depth  of  national  struggles  dis^ 
plays  itself,  were  throughout  this  Celtic  struggle  of  a  pecu- 
liarly pitiable  character.  Every  page  of  Celtic  history  con* 
firnib  the  severe  saying  of  one  of  the  few  Romans  who  had 
the  judgment  not  to  despise  the  so-called  barbarians — thai 
the  Celts  boldly  challenge  danger  while  future,  but  los« 
their  courage  Wefore  its  presence.  In  the  mighty  vortex  of 
the  world's  history,  which  inexorably  crushes  all  peoplet 
that  are  not  as  hard  and  as  flexible  as  steel,  such  a  natioo 
oould  not  permanently   maintain  itself;    with  reason  th« 
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CJelts  of  the  continent  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  handi 
of  the  Romans,  as  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland  suffer  down  to 
our  own  day  at  the  hands  of  the  Saxons — ^the  fate  of  be* 
coming  merged  as  a  leaven  of  future  development  in  a  pc 
liticftllj  superior  nationality.    On  the  eve  of  parting  from 
(his  remarkable  nation  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention 
lo  the  &cty  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
Celts  on  the  Loire  and  Seine  we  find  almost  every  one  of 
the  characteristic  traits  which  we  are  accustomed  to  recog< 
nize  as  marking  the  Irish.     Every  feature  reappears:  the 
laziness  In  the  culture  of  the  fields  ;  the  delight  in  tippling 
tnd  brawling ;  the  ostentation — we  may  recall  that  sword 
of  Caesar  hung  up  in  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Arvemians 
after  the  victory  of  Gergovia,  which  its  alleged  former 
owner  viewed  with  a  smile  at  the  consecrated  spot  and 
ordered  the  sacred  property  to  be  carefully  spared;  the 
language  full  of  comparisons  and  hyperboles,  of  allusions 
and  quaint  turns ;  the  droll  humour — an  excellent  example 
of  which  was  the  rule,  that  if  any  one  interrupted  a  per> 
son  speaking  in  public,  a  substantial  and  very  visible  hole 
should  be  out,  as  a  measure  of  police,  in  the  coat  of  the 
disturber  of  the  peace ;  the  hearty  delight  in  singing  and 
reciting  the  deeds  of  past  ages,  and  the  most  decided  talent 
for  rhetoric  and   poetry ;    the  curiosity — no   trader  was 
allowed  to  pass,  before  he  had  told  in  the  open  street  what 
he  knew,  or  did  not  know,  in  the  shape  of  news — and  the 
extravagant  credulity  which  acted  on  such  accounts,  for 
which  reason  in  the  better  regulated  cantons  travellers  werv 
prohibited  on  pain  of  severe  punishment  from  communi- 
saling  unauthenticated  reports  to  others  than  the  public 
magistrates ;  the  childlike  piety,  which  sees  in  :he  priest  a 
fiU;her  and  asks  him  for  his  advice  in  all  things  ;  the  unsur- 
passed fervour  of  national  feeling,  and  the  closeness  with 
which  those  who  are    fellow-countrymen   cling    together 
almost  like  one  family  in  opposition  to  the  stranger ;  the 
inclination  to  rise  in  revolt  under  the  first  chance  leader 
that  presents  himself  and  to  form  bands,  but  at  the  sams 
time  the  utter  incapacity  to  preserve  a  self-reliant  courage 


o'' 
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equal!}*  remote  from  presumption  juid  from  pusillanimity,  tc 
perceive  the  right  time  for  waiting  and  for  striking,  to  attaic 
or  even  barely  to  tolerate  any  organization,  any  sort  of 
fixed  military  or  political  discipline.  It  is,  and  remains,  a'. 
nil  times  and  places  the  same  indolent  and  poetical,  irreao 
lute  and  fervid,  inquisitive,  credulous,  amiable,  devor,  but 
-—in  a  political  point  of  view — thoroughly  useless  natioa ; 
and  therefore  its  &te  has  been  always  and  everywhere  tht 
same. 

But  the  fact  that  this  great  people  was  ruined  by  the 


Thabegia-  Transalpine  wars  of  Caesar,  was  not  the  most 
g^gsol  important  result  of  that  grand  enterprise ;  far 
develop-  more  momentous  than  the  negative  waa  the 
positive  result.  It  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt 
that,  if  the  rule  of  the  senate  had  prolonged  its  semblanoe 
of  life  for  some  generations  longer,  the  migration  of  peo- 
ples, as  it  is  called,  would  have  occurred  four  hundred  yeart 
sooner  than  it  did,  and  would  have  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  Italian  civilization  had  not  become  naturalized  either  in 
Gaul,  or  on  the  Danube,  or  in  Africa  and  Spain.  Inasmuch 
as  the  great  general  and  statesman  of  Rome  with  sure 
glance  perceived  in  the  German  tribes  the  rival  antagonists 
of  the  Romano-Greek  world ;  inasmuch  as  with  firm  hand 
he  established  the  new  system  of  aggressive  defence  down 
even  to  its  details,  and  taught  men  to  protect  the  frontiers 
of  the.  empire  by  rivers  or  artificial  ramparts,  to  colonize 
the  neai*est  barbarian  tribes  along  the  frontier  with  the 
view  of  warding  off  the  more  remote,  and  to  recruit  the 
Roman  army  by  enlistment  from  the  enemy's  country  ;  he 
gained  for  the  Hellenic-Italian  culture  the  interval  necessary 
to  civilize  the  West  just  as  it  had  already  civilized  the 
East.  Ordinary  men  see  the  fruits  of  their  action ;  the 
seed  sown  by  men  of  genius  germinates  slowly.  Centuries 
elapsed  before  men  understood  that  Alexander  had  not 
merely  erected  an  ephemeral  kingdom  in  the  East,  but  had 
carried  Hellenism  to  Asia ;  centuries  again  elapsed  before 
men  understood  that  Caesar  had  not  merely  conquered  a 
new  province  for  the  Romans,  but  had  laid  the  ibundatkjv 
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i^>r  the  Romanizing  of  the  regions  of  the  West.  It  was 
^nly  a  late  posterity  that  perceived  the  meaning  of  thos^ 
expeditions  to  England  and  Germany,  so  inconsiderate  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  so  barren  of  immediate  result 
An  immeuse  oircle  of  peoples,  whose  existence  and  condi- 
lion  hitherto  were  known  barely  through  the  reports— 
niii^liug  some  truth  with  much  fiction— of  the  mariner  and 
the  trader,  was  disclosed  by  this  means  to  the  Greek  and 
RonuiD  world«  ^  Daily,"  it  is  said  in  a  Roman  writing  of 
,  May  608, ''  the  letters  and  messages  from  Gaul 
are  announcing  names  of  peoples,  cantons,  and 
ve^ns  hitherto  unknown  to  us."  This  enlargement  of  the 
hiatorioal  horizon  by  the  expeditions  of  Caesar  beyond  the 
Alpe  was  as  much  an  event  in  the  world's  history  as  the 
•iploring  of  America  by  European  bands.  To  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  MediteiTanean  states  were  added  the  peoples 
of  central  and  northern  Europe,  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic 
and  North  seas ;  to  the  old  woild  was  added  a  new  one, 
which  thenceforth  was  influenced  by  the  old  and  jnfluenoed 
it  in  turn.  What  the  Gothic  Theodoric  afterwards  succeed- 
ed in,  came  very  near  to  being  already  carried  out  by  Ario* 
viatua.  Had  it  so  happened,  our  civilization  would  have 
hardly  atood  in  any  more  intimate  relation  to  the  Romano- 
Greek  than  to  the  Indian  and  Assyrian  culture.  That  there 
ia  a  bridge  connecting  the  past  glory  of  Hellas  and  Rome 
with  the  prouder  fabric  of  modern  history ;  that  Western 
Europe  ia  Romanic,  and  Germanic  Europe  classic ;  that  the 
namea  of  Themistocles  and  Scipio  have  to  us  a  very  differ- 
ent  sound  from  those  of  Asoka  and  Salmfuiassar ;  that 
Homer  and  Sophocles  are  not  merely  like  the  Vedas  and 
Kalidasa  attractive  to  the  literary  botanist,  but  bloom  for 
us  in  o'ar  own  garden — all  this  is  the  work  of  Caesar ;  and^ 
while  the  creation  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  East  has 
been  almost  wholly  reduced  to  ruin  by  the  tempests  of  the 
Ifiddle  Ages,  the  structure  of  Caesar  has  outlasted  those 
thobkinds  of  years  which  have  changed  religion  and  polity 
for  the  human  race  and  even  shifted  the  centre  o(  civilize 
Ikm  itaelf,  and  it  stands  erect  for  what  we  may  term  per 
petuity. 
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To  complete  this  sketch  of  the  relations  of  Rome  to 
the  peoples  of  the  North  at  this  period,  it  re^ 
trice  on  Jw  mams  that  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  countiiea 
which  stretch  to  the  north  of  the  Italian  and 
Greek  peninsulas,  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
Black  Sea.  It  is  true  that  the  torch  of  history  does  not 
illumine  the  mighty  stir  and  turmoil  of  peoples  which  prob- 
ably prevailed  at  that  time  there,  and  the  solitary  gleams 
of  light  that  fall  on  this  region  arc,  like  a  faint  glimm^ 
amidst  deep  darkness,  more  fitted  to  bewilder  than  to  en- 
lighten. But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  indicate  also 
the  gaps  in  the  record  of  the  history  of  nations ;  he  may 
not  deem  it  beneath  him  to  mention,  by  the  side  of  Caesar's 
magnificent  system  of  defence,  the  paltry  arrangements  by 
which  the  generals  of  the  senate  professed  to  protect  on 
this  side  the  frontier  of  the  empire. 

North*ea8tem  Italy  was  still  as  before  (iii.  212)  left  ex« 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Alpine  tribes.     The 
fiet.  *'***"♦  strong  Roman  army  encamped  at  Aquileia  in 
696,  and  the  triumph  of  the  governor  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  Lucius  Afranius,  lead  us  to  infer,  that  about  this 
time  an  expedition  to  the  Alps  took  place,  and  it  may  have 
been  in  consequence  of  this  that  we  find  the  Romans  soon 
af\;erwards  in  closer  connection  with  a  king  of  the  Noricans. 
But  that  even  subsequently  Italy  was  not  at  all  secure  on 
this  side,  is  shown  by  the  sudden  assault  of  the  Alpine  bar- 
barians on  the  flourishing  town  of  Tergeste  in 
702,  when  the  Transalpine  insurrection  had  com- 
pelled Caesar  to  divest  upper  Italy  wholly  of  troops. 

The  turbulent  peoples  also,  who  had  possession  of  the 
district  along  the  lllyrian  coast,  gave  their  Ro- 
man masters  constant  employment.  The  Dal- 
matians, even  at  an  earlier  period  the  most  considerable 
people  of  this  region,  enlarged  their  power  so  much  by 
admitting  their  neighbours  into  their  union,  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  townships  rose  from  twenty  to  eighty.  Witlj 
respect  to  the  town  of  Promona  (not  far  from  the  river 
Kerka),  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Liburnians  and 
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refused  to  surrender,  they  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Ro» 

mails,  and  defeated  the  general  levy  which  Caesar  called 

fi>rth  against  them ;   a  defeat  which  the  outbreak  of  tha 

civil  war  prevented  him  from  avenging.     Partly  on  this 

ttocount  Dalniatia  became  in  that  war  a  rendezvous  of  the 

IMrty  hostile  to  Caesar,  and  the  inhabitants  in  concert  with 

Uie  Pompdans  and  with  the  pirates  offered  an  energetic  re- 

natanoe  to  the  generals  of  Caesar  both  by  land  and  by 

wMer. 

Lastly  Macedonia  along  with  Epirus  and  Hellas  lay  in 
greater  desolation  and  decay  than  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.    Dyrrhachium, 
llieasalonica,  and  Byzantium  had  still  some  trade  and  ci>m« 
merce;   Athens  attracted   travellers  and  students  by  its 
same  and  its  philosophical  school ;  but  on  the  whole  there 
lay  over  the  formerly  populous  little  towns  of  Hellas,  and 
her  sea-'ports  once  swarming  with  men,  the  calm  of  the 
grave.     But  if  the  Greeks  stirred  not,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hardly  accessible  Macedonian  mountains  on  the  other 
hand  continued  after  the  old  fashion  their  predatory  raids 
and  feuds ;  for  instance  about  697-698  Agraeans 
and  Dolopians  overran  the  Aetolian  towns,  and 
in  700  the  Pirustae  dwelling  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Drin  overran  southern  lllyria.     The  neighbouring  peo* 
plea  did  likewise.    The  Dardani  on  the  northern  frontier 
as  well  as  the  Thracians  in  the  east  had  no  doubt  been 
humbled  by  the  Romans  in  the  eight  years'  conflicts  from 
676  to  683 ;  the  most  powerful  of  the  Thraciaii 
princes,  Cotys,  the  ruler  of  the  old  Odrysian 
kingdom,  was  thenceforth  numbered  among  the  client  kings 
of  Borne.     Nevertheless  the  pacified  land  had  still  as  be* 
fore  to  aufier  invasions  from  the  north  and  east.     The  gov- 
ernor Oaius  Antonius  was  severely  handled  both  by  the 
Dardani  and  by  the  tribes  settled  in  the  modern  Dobrud* 
aeha,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  dreaded  Bastarnae  brought 
up  from  the  lefb  bank  of  the  Danube,  inflicted  on  him  an 
important  defeat   (69^^-^93)   at  Istropolis  (la- 
tere, not  far  from  Kustondji).     Gaius  Octaviui 
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fought  with  better  fortune  against  the  Bessi  and  Thracianf 
(694).     Marcus  Piso  again  (697-698)  as  ge» 
•7^  f  ^''^^  ^^  chief  wretchedly  mismanaged  matters ; 

which  was  uo  wonder,  seeing  that  he  gave  frieoda 
and  foes  \vhatever  they  wished  for  money.  The  Thradaii 
Deutheletae  (on  the  Strymon)  under  his  govemorship  pluiii 
dered  Macedonia  far  and  wide,  and  even  stationed  their 
posts  on  the  great  Roman  military  road  leading  from  Dyiw 
rhachium  to  Thessalonica ;  the  people  in  Thessalonica  mads 
up  their  minds  to  stand  a  siege  from  them,  for  the  strong 
Roman  army  in  the  province  seemed  to  be  present  only  as 
an  on-looker  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  the 
neighbouring  peoples  levied  contributions  from  the  peace- 
ful subjects  of  Rome. 

Such  attacks  could  not  indeed  endanger  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  a  fresh  disgrace  had  long  ago  ceased 
Daeian  to  occaslon  concern.     But  just  about  this  period 

^**  ^™*  a  people  began  to  acquire  political  oonsolidatioii 
beyond  the  Danube  in  the  wide  l^acian  steppes — a  people 
which  seemed  destined  to  play  a  different  part  in  history 
from  that  of  the  Bessi  and  the  Dentheletae.  Among  the 
Getae  or  Daciaus  in  primeval  times  there  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  king  of  the  people  a  holy  man  called  2^ 
molxis,  who,  after  having  explored  the  ways  and  wonders 
of  the  gods  in  distant  travel  in  foreign  lands,  and  having 
thoroughly  studied  in  particular  the  wisdom  of  the  ^yp- 
tian  priests  and  of  the  Greek  Pythagoreans,  had  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  end  his  life  as  a  pious  hermit  in  a 
cavern  of  the  "  holy  mountain."  He  remained  accessible 
only  to  the  king  and  his  servants,  and  gave  forth  to  the 
king  and  through  him  to  the  people  his  oracles  with  refer* 
ence  to  every  important  undertaking.  He  was  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  at  first  as  priest  of  the  supreme  god 
and  ultiinately  as  himself  a  god,  just  as  it  is  said  of  Mose* 
and  Aaron  that  the  Ix)rd  had  made  Aaron  the  prophet  and 
Moses  the  god  of  the  prophet.  This  had  become  a  perm» 
nent  institution ;  there  was  regularly  associated  with  the 
king  of  the  Getae  such  a  god,  from  wBose  moutli  every- 
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t-hing  wliicn  the  king  ordered  procceJcd  or  appeared  t  )  pr(>' 
ceed.  This  peculiar  coustitution,  in  which  the  iheocnilio 
idfUi  liad  become  subservient  to  the  apparently  absc^lute 
power  of  the  king,  probably  gave  to  the  kings  of  the  Getaf 
•ome  Buoh  position  with  respect  to  their  subjects  as  the 
caliphs  had  with  respect  to  the  Arabs  ;  and  one  result  of  it 
was  the  marvellous  religious-political  reform  of  the  natioi/i 
which  was  carried  out  about  this  time  by  the  king  of  the 
Getae,  Boerebistas,  and  the  god  Dekaeneos.  The  people, 
vhidh  had  morally  and  politically  fallen  into  utter  decay 
Ihrough  miexampled  drunkenness,  was  as  it  were  metamor- 
piiosed  by  the  new  gospel  of  temperance  and  valour ;  with 
Ida  bands  under  the  influence,  so  to  speak,  of  puritanic  dis- 
cipline and  enthusiasm  king  Boerebistas  founded  within  a 
few  yean  a  mighty  kingdom,  which  extended  along  both 
banka  of  the  Danube  and  reached  southward  far  into 
Thraoe,  Illyria,  and  Noricum.  No  direct  contact  with  the 
Romans  had  yet  taken  place,  and  no  one  could  tell  what 
Blight  come  out  of  this  singular  state,  which  reminds  us  of 
the  early  times  of  Islam ;  but  this  much  it  needed  r.io  prc^ 
fhetic  gift  to  foretell,  tliat  proconsuls  like  Antonius  and 
Pbo  were  nowise  fitted  to  contend  with  gods. 


CHAPTER   Vm. 

THE    JOIKr   LULB    OF   P0MPEIU8   AKD   CAB8AB. 

Among  the  democratic  chiefs,  who  from  the  time  of  tki 
consulate  of  Caesar  were  recognized  offidallff 
I^^J^j^^  so  to  speak,  as  the  joint  rulers  of  the  common* 
Stlw?*^*^  wealth,  as  the  governing  "  triumvirs,"  Pomp^ 
us  in  public  opinion  occupied  decidedly  the  first 
place.  It  was  he  who  was  called  by  the  Optimates  thfl 
**  private  dictator ; "  it  was  before  him  that  Cicero  pros- 
trated himself  in  vain ;  against  him  were  directed  the 
sharpest  sarcasms  in  the  placards  of  Bibulus,  and  the  most 
envenomed  arrows  of  the  conversation  in  the  saloons  of 
the  opposition.  This  was  only  to  be  expected.  According 
to  the  &ct8  before  the  public  Pompeius  was  indisputably 
the  first  general  of  his  time ;  Caesar  was  a  dexterous  party 
leader  and  party  orator,  of  undeniable  talents,  but  as  no- 
toriously of  unwarlike,  and  indeed  of  effeminate  tempera- 
ment. Such  opinions  had  been  long  current ;  it  could  not 
be  expected  of  the  rabble  in  high  quarters,  that  they  should 
trouble  themselves  about  the  real  state  of  things  and  aban- 
don platitudes  once  established  because  of  some  obscure 
feats  of  heroism  on  the  Tagus.  Caesar  evidently  played 
in  the  league  the  mere  part  of  the  adjutant  who  executed 
for  his  chief  the  work  which  Flavius,  Afranius,  and  other 
less  capable  instruments  had  attempted  and  not  performed. 
It  seemed  as  if  even  his  governorship  could  not  alter  thif 
state  of  things.  Afranius  had  only  recently  occupied  a 
very  similar  position,  without  thereby  acquiring  any  special 
Importance;  several  provinces  at  once  had  been  of  late 
years  repeatedly  placed  under  one  governor,  and  often  far 
more  than  four  legions  had  been  united  in  one  hand ;  as 
matters  were  again  quiet  beyond  the  AljJs  and  prince  Aria 
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'^'istus  was  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  a  Iruiid  and  nuiglv 
bour,  there  was  no  prospect  of  conducting  a  war  of  any 
moment  there.  It  was  natural  to  compare  the  position 
which  Pompeius  had  obtained  by  the  Gabinio-Manilian  law 
with  that  which  Caesar  had  obtained  by  the  Vatinian  ;  but 
the  comparison  did  not  turn  out  to  Caesar's  advantage 
Pompeius  ruled  over  nearly  the  whole  Roman  empire 
Caesar  over  two  provinces.  Pompeius  had  the  soldien 
and  the  treasures  of  the  state  almost  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal ;  Caesar  had  only  the  sums  assigned  to  him  and  an 
army  of  24,000  men.  It  was  lefb  to  Pompeius  himself  to 
fix  the  point  of  time  for  his  retirement ;  Caesar's  command 
was  secured  to  lim  for  a  long  period  no  doubt,  but  yet 
only  for  a  limited  term.  Pompeius,  in  fine,  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  most  important  undertakings  by  sea  and 
land;  Caesar  was  sent  to  the  north,  to  watch  over  the 
capital  from  upper  Italy  and  to  take  care  that  Pompeius 
ffhould  rule  it  undisturbed. 

But  when  Pompeius  was  appointed  by  the  coalition  to 
be  ruler  of  the  capital,  he  undertook  a  task  far 
•ndS  exceeding  his   powers.      Pompeius   understood 

^^     '  nothing  more  of  ruling  than  might  be  summed 

^*'^*^'  up  in  the  word  of  command.  The  waves  of 
agitation  in  the  capital  were  swelled  at  once  by  past  and 
by  future  revolutions ;  the  problem  of  ruling  this  city— 
which  in  many  respects  might  be  compared  to  the  Paris 
of  the  nineteenth  century — without  an  armed  force  was 
infinitely  difficult,  and  for  that  stiff  and  stately  pattern-sol- 
dier altogether  insoluble.  Very  soon  matters  reached  such 
a  pitch  that  friends  and  foes,  both  equally  inconvenient  to 
him,  could,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  do  what  they  pleased ; 
after  Caesar's  departure  from  Rome  the  coalition  ruled 
^oobtiess  still  the  destinies  of  the  world,  but  not  the  streets 
of  the  capital.  The  senate  too,  to  whom  there  still  be* 
longed  a  sort  of  nominal  government,  allowed  things  in 
the  capital  to  follow  their  natural  course ;  partly  beoaass 
the  section  of  this  body  controlled  by  the  coalition  lacked 
the  instructions '  of  the  regents,  partly  because  the  angr j 
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opposition  kept  aloof  out  of  indiffeienoe  or  peasimitiin,  bui 
chiefly  because  the  whole  aristocratic  corporation  began  U 
feel  at  any  rate,  if  not  to  comprehend,  its  utter  impotenoa 
For  the  moment  therefore  there  was  nowhere  at  Rome  an^ 
power  of  resistance  in  any  sort  of  government,  nowhere  m 
real  authority.  Men  were  living  in  an  interregnum  b^ 
tween  the  ruin  of  the  aristoci-atio,  and  the  rise  of  the  mili> 
tary,  rule ;  and,  if  the  Roman  commonwealth  has  presented 
all  the  difierent  political  functions  and  organizations  mor« 
purely  and  normally  than  any  other  in  ancient  or  model  ■ 
times,  it  has  also  exhibited  political  disorganization — an- 
archy— with  an  unenviable  clearness.  It  is  a  strange  oo» 
incidence  that  in  the  same  years,  in  which  Caesar  was  cre- 
ating beyond  the  Alps  a  work  to  last  for  ever,  there  was 
enacted  in  Rome  one '  of  the  most  extravagant  political 
farces  that  was  ever  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world's 
history.  The  new  regent  of  the  commonwealth  did  not 
rule,  but  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  and  sulked  in  silence. 
The  former  half-deposed  government  likewise  did  not  rule, 
but  sighed,  sometimes  in  private  amidst  the  confidential 
circles  of  the  villas,  sometimes  in  chorus  in  the  senate- 
house.  The  portion  of  the  burgesses  which  had  still  at 
heart  freedom  and  order  was  disgusted  with  the  reign  of 
confusion,  but  utterly  without  leaders  and  helpless  it  main- 
tained a  passive  attitude— not  merely  avoiding  all  political 
activity,  but  keeping  aloof,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
political  Sodom  itsel£ 

On  the  other  hand  the  rabble  of  every  sort  neve!  kad 

better  days,  never  found  a  merrier  arena.  T^e 
^JjJ*^*'*       number  of  little  great  men  was  legion.     Dcma- 

gogism  became  quite  a  trade,  which  accordingly 
did  not  lack  its  professional  insignia — the  threadbare  man* 
tie,  the  shaggy  beard,  the  long  streaming  hair,  the  deep  baas 
voice ;  and  not  seldom  it  was  a  trade  with  golden  soil.  For 
the  standing  declamations  the  tried  gargles  of  the  theatrical 
staff  were  an  article  in  much  request ;  *  Greeks  and  Jewl^ 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  eantorum  e<mvitio  cpntumet  selebrare  (de. 
tro  Seti.  65,  118> 
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freedmen  and  slaves,  were  the  most  regular  atienders  aad 
the  loudest  criers  in  the  public  assemblies;  frequontlj, 
even  when  It  came  to  a  vote,  only  a  minority  of  those 
voting  consisted  of  burgesses  constitutionally  entitled  to  do 
so.  ^  Next  time,"  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period, ''  we 
may  expect  our  lackeys  to  outvote  the  emancipation-tax.*^ 
The  real  powers  of  the  day  were  the  compact  and  armed 
batds,  the  battalions  of  anarchy  raised  by  adventurers  of 
rank  out  of  gladiatorial  slaves  and  blackguards.  Their  poa 
sessors  had  from  the  outset  been  mostly  numbered  among 
the  popular  party  ;  but  since  the  departure  of  Caesar,  who 
alone  understood  how  to  impress  the  democracy,  and  alone 
knew  how  to  manage  it,  all  discipline  had  departed  from 
them  and  every  partisan  adopted  his  politics  at  his  own 
hand.  !Bven  now,  no  doubt,  these  men  fought  with  most 
pleasure  under  the  banner  of  freedom  ;  but,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  they  were  neither  of  democratic  nor  of  anti-democratic 
views ;  they  inscribed  on  the — iu  itself  indispensable — ban- 
ner, as  it  happened,  now  the  name  of  the  people,  anon  that 
of  the  senate  or  that  of  a  party  chief;  Clodius  for  instance 
fought  or  professed  to  fight  in  succession  for  the  ruling 
democracy,  for  the  senate,  and  for  Crassus.  The  leaders  of 
these  bands  kept  to  their  colours  only  so  far  as  they  in* 
exorably  persecuted  their  personal  enemies — ^as  in  the  case 
of  Qodius  against  Cicero  and  Milo  against  Clodius— while 
their  partisan  position  served  them  merely  as  a  handle  in 
these  personal  feuds.  We  might  as  well  seek  to  set  a  chari* 
vari  to  music  as  to  write  the  history  of  this  political  witches' 
t%y^ ;  nor  is  it  of  any  moment  to  enumerate  all  the  deeda 
of  muider,  besiegings  of  houses,  acts  of  incendiarism  and 
other  scenes  of  violence  within  a  great  capital,  and  to  reckon 
dp  how  often  the  scale  was  traversed  from  hissing  and 
shouting  to  spitting  on  and  trampling  down  opponents,  and 
thence  to  throwing  stones  and  drawing  swords. 

The  principal  performer  in  this  theatre  of  political  ras- 
cality was  that  Publius  Clodius,  of  whose  ser- 
vices, as  already  mentioned  (p.  252),  the  regents 
availed  themselves  against  Cato  and  Cicero.     Left  to  him- 
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■elf,  this  influential,  talented,  energetic  and—- in  his  trade-* 
really  exemplary  partisan  pursued  during  his  tribunate  of 
tiie  people  (606)  an  ultra-democratic  policy,  gave 
the  citizens  corn  gratis,  restricted  the  ri^ht  of 
the  censors  to  stigmatize  immoral  burgesses,  prohibited  the 
magistrates  from  obstructing  the  course  of  the  comitta< 
machinery  by  religious  formalities,  set  aside  the  limita 
which  had  shortly  before  (690),  for  the  purpose  of  dieoking 
the  system  of  bands,  been  imposed  on  the  right  of  associAi 
tion  of  the  lower  classes,  and  re-established  the  "street- 
clubs'*  {collegia  campitalicia)  at  that  time  abolished,  which 
were  nothing  else  than  a  formal  organization — subdivided 
•coording  to  the  streets,  and  *  with  an  almost  military  aj> 
rangement— of  the  whole  free  or  slave  proJc^riate  of  the 
capital.  If  in  addition  the  further  law,  which  Clodius  had 
likewise  already  projected  and  purposed  to  introduce  when 
praetor  in  702^  should  give  to  freedmen  and  to 
sliEtves  living  in  de  facto  possession  of  freedom 
the  same  political  rights  with  the  freebom,  the  author  of  all 
these  brave  improvements  of  the  constitution  might  declare 
his  work  complete,  and  as  a  second  Numa  of  freedom  and 
equality  might  invite  the  sweet  rabble  of  the  capital  to  see 
him  celebrate  high  mass  in  honour  of  the  arrival  of  th^ 
democratic  millennium  in  the  temple  of  Liberty  which  he 
had  erected  on  the  site  of  one  of  his  burnings  at  the  Pal»> 
tine.  Of  course  these  exertions  in  behalf  of  freedom  did 
not  exclude  a  traflio  in  decrees  of  the  burge&ses ;  like  Caesar 
himself,  Caesar's  ape  kept  governorships  and  other  posts 
great  and  small  on  sale  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow«citizena, 
and  soH  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of 
subject  kings  and  cities. 

At  all  th?^e  things  Pompeius  looked  on  without  stirring, 
if  he  did  not  perceive  how  seriously  he  thin 
VaSpeiw!      compromised  himself,  his  opponent  perceived  iU 
ci^iu.  Clodius  had  the  hardihood  to  engage  in  a  dispute 

with  the  regent  of  Rome  on  a  question  of  little 
moment,  as  to  the  sending  back  of  a  captive  Armenian 
prince;  and  the  variance  soon  became  a  formal  feud,  is 
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"^*^hich   the  utter  hclj)le«sno^s  of  Pompeius  was  diaplavod. 

The  head  of  the  state  knew  not  how  to  encounter  the  parti* 
Mm  otherwise  th«n  with  his  own  weapons,  only  wielded 
with  &r  lets  dexterity.  If  he  had  been  tricked  by  Clodiuii 
vespecUng  the  Annenian  prince,  he  ofiended  him  in  tuni  Lv 
rcloasiDg  Cicero,  who  was  pre-eminently  obnoxious  to  Clo* 
dius,  trom  the  exile  into  which  Clodius  had  sent  him  ;  and 
he  attained  his  object  so  thoroughly,  that  he  converted  hin 
epponent  into  an  implacable  foe.  If  Clodius  made  thr 
itreets  insecure  with  his  bands,  the  victorious  general  like- 
wise set  slaves  and  pugilists  to  work ;  in  the  frays  which 
ensued  the  general  naturally  was  worsted  by  the  demagogue 
and  defeated  in  the  street,  and  Gaius  Cnto  was  kept  almost 
eoostantly  under  siege  in  his  garden  by  Clodius  and  his 
eomrades.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this 
remarkable  spectacle,  that  the  regent  and  the  rogue  amidst 
their  quarrel  vied  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  fallen  gov- 
emmeut ;  Pompeius,  partly  to  please  the  senate,  permitted 
CSoero's  recall,  Clodius  on  the  other  hand  declared  the  Julian 
laws  null  and  void,  and  called  on  Marcus  Bibulus  publicly 
to  testify  to  their  having  been  unconstitutionally  passed. 

Naturally  no  positive  result  could  issue  from  this  im- 
broglio of  dark  passions  ;  its  most  distinctive  character  was 
just  its  utterly  ludicrous  want  of  object.  Even  a  man  of 
Cte&ar's  genius  had  to  learn  by  experience  that  democratic 
igitation  was  completely  worn  out,  and  that  even  the  way 
to  the  throne  lay  no  longer  through  demagogism.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  historical  makeshifl,  if  now,  in  the 
interregnum  between  republic  and  monarchy,  some  whimsi- 
cal fellow  dressed  himself  out  with  the  prophet's  mantie 
and  staff  which  Caesar  had  long  laid  aside,  and  the  great 
ideals  of  Gaius  Gracchus  came  once  more  upon  the  stage 
distorted  into  a  parody  ;  the  so-called  party  from  which  this 
democratic  agitation  proceeded  vns  so  little  such  in  reality, 
that  afterwards  it  had  no  part  at  all  allotted  to  it  in  the 
deoisive  struggle.  It  cannot  even  be  asserted  \kjBX  by  means 
of  this  anarchical  state  of  things  the  desir«  afler  a  strong 
fOfTemment  based  on  military  power  had  been  vividly  kin 
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\lled  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  indifiereut  to  politits. 
Even  apai*t  from  the  fact  that  such  neutral  burgesses  wera 
chiefly  to  be  sought  outside  of  Rome,  and  thus  were  not 
directly  affected  by  the  rioting  in  the  capital,  those  minds 
which  could  be  at  all  influenced  by  such  motives  had  been 
already  by  their  former  experience,  and  especially  by  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy,  thoroughly  converted  to  the  princi* 
pie  of  authority  ;  but  those  that  were  really  alarmed  were 
affected  far  more  emphatically  by  a  dread  of  the  gigantic 
crises  inseparable  from  an  overthrow  of  the  constituUon, 
than  by  dread  of  the  mere  continuance  of  the — at  bottom 
withal  very  superficial — anardiy  in  the  capital.  The  only 
result  of  it  which  historically  deserves  notice  was  the  pain- 
ful position  in  which  Pompeius  was  placed  by  the  attacks 
of  the  Clodians,  and  which  had  a  material  share  in  deter* 
mining  his  farther  steps. 

Little  as  Pompeius  liked  and  understood  taking  the 
Pompeiaa  In  iwi*'ift^^lvC|  ^^  was  yet  on  this  occasion  compelled 
S^oSiif  ^^  ^^®  change  of  his  position  towards  both  Clo- 
▼ioioriesof  dius  and  Ouisar  to  depart  from  his  previous 
inaction.  The  irksome  and  disgraceful  situation 
to  which  Clodius  had  reduced  him,  could  not  but  at  length 
rouse  even  his  slu^ish  nature  to  hatred  and  anger.  But 
far  more  important  was  the  change  which  took  place  in  his 
relation  to  Caesar.  While,  of  the  two  confederate  regents, 
Pompeius  had  utterly  fiiiled  in  the  functions  which  he  had 
undertaken,  Caesar  had  the  skill  to  turn  his  official  position 
to  an  account  which  left  all  calculations  and  all  fears  far 
behind.  Without  much  inquiry  as  to  permission,  Caesar 
had  doubled  his  army  by  levies  in  his  southern  province  in- 
habited in  great  measure  by  Roman  burgesses ;  had  with 
this  army  crossed  the  Alps  instead  of  keeping  watch  over 
Rome  from  Northern  Italy  ;  had  crushed  in  the  bud  a  new 
Cimbrian  invasion,  and  within  two  years  (Q90| 
697)  had  carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Rhine 
and  the  Channel.  In  presence  of  such  facts  even  the  aristo* 
oratic  tactics  of  ignoring  and  disparaging  were  bafHed.  He 
who  had  oflen  been  scoffed  at  as  effeminate  wais  now  ths 
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idol    of  the   army,   the   celebrated    victory -crowned    hero, 

whose  fresh  laurels  outshone  the  faded  laurels  of  Pompeius, 

and  to  whom   even  the  senate  as  early  as  697 

57. 

accorded  the  demonstrations  of  honour  usual 
after  Euooessful  campaigns  in  richer  measure  than  had  ever 
&Ilen  to  the  share  of  Pompeius.  Pompeius  stood  towards 
Us  former  adjutant  precisely  as  afler  the  Gabinio-Manilian 
laws  the  latter  had  stood  towards  him.  Caesar  was  now 
the  hero  of  the  day  and  the  master  of  the  most  powerful 
Roman  army  ;  Pompeius  was  an  ex-general  who  had  once 
been  famous.  It  is  true  that  no  collision  had  yet  occurred 
between  fiither-in-law  and  son-in-law,  and  their  relation  was 
externally  undisturbed ;  but  every  political  alliance  is  in- 
wardly broken  up,  when  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
power  of  the  parties  are  materially  altered.  While  the 
quarrel  with  Clodius  was  merely  annoying,  the  change  in 
the  position  of  Caesar  involved  a  very  serious  danger  for 
Pompeius;  just  as  Caesar  and  his  confederates  had  formerly 
sought  a  military  support  against  him,  he  found  himself 
now  compelled  to  seek  a  military  support  against  Caesar, 
and  laying  aside  his  haughty  privacy  to  come  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  some  extraordinary  magistracy,  which  would 
enable  him  to  hold  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  governor  of 
tibe  two  Gauls  with  equal  and,  if  possible,  with  superior 
power.  His  tactics,  like  his  position,  were  exactly  those  of 
Caesar  during  the  Mithradatic  war.  To  balance  the  military 
power  of  a  superior  but  still  remote  adversary  by  the  ob- 
taining of  a  similar  command,  Pompeius  required  in  the 
first  instance  the  ofiicia)  machinery  of  government.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  this  had  been  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
The  regents  then  ruled  the  state  both  by  the  comitia,  which 
absolutely  obeyed  them  as  the  masters  of  the  street,  and  by 
Ihe  senate,  which  was  energetically  overawed  by  Caesar ;  as 
representative  of  the  coalition  in  Rome  and  as  its  acknowl- 
edged head,  Pompeius  would  have  doubtless  obtained  from 
the  senate  and  frotn  the  burgesses  any  decree  which  he 
wished,  oven  if  it  were  against  Caesar's  interest.  But  by 
the  awkward  quarrel  with  Clodius,  Pompeius  had  lost  the 
Vou  IV.— 16 
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oommand  of  the  streets,  and  could  not  expect  to  carry  a 
proposal  in  his  iSiTour  in  the  popular  assembly.  Things 
were  not  quite  so  unfiiTourable  for  him  in  the  senate ;  but 
even  there  it  was  doubtful  whether  Pompeius  after  that  long 
and  fatal  inaction  still  held  the  reins  of  the  majority  firm!/ 
enough  in  hand  to  procure  such  a  decree  as  he  required, 
llie  position  of  the  senate  also,  or  rather  of  the  nobiliqr 

generally,  had  meanwhile  undergone  a  change. 
can  oppod-  From  the  very  &ct  of  its  complete  abasement  It 
tbe^j^uof      drew  fresh  energy.    In  the  coalition  of  694 

various  things  had  been  revealed,  which  were 
by  no  means  ripe  for  the  light.  The  banishment  of  Cato 
and  Cicero— which  public  opinion,  however  much  the  r& 
gents  kept  themselves  in  the  background  and  even  professed 
to  lament  it,  referred  with  unerring  tact  to  its  real  authors 
"—and  the  marriage-relationship  formed  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius  su^ested  to  men's  minds  with  disagreeable  clear- 
ness monarchical  decrees  of  banishment  and  family  alli- 
ances. The  larger  public  too,  which  stood  more  aloof  from 
political  events,  observed  the  foundations  of  the  future 
monarchy  coming  more  and  more  distinctly  into  view. 
From  the  moment  when  the  public  perceived  that  Caesar's 
object  was  not  a  modification  of  the  republican  constitution, 
but  that  the  question  at  stake  was  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  the  republic,  many  of  the  best  m«i,  who  had  hitL 
erto  reckoned  themselves  of  the  popular  party  and  hon* 
oured  in  Caesar  its  head,  must  infallibly  have  passed  over 
to  the  opposite  side.  It  was  no  longer  in  the  saloons  and 
country  houses  of  the  governing  nobility  alone  that  men 
talked  of  the  "  three  dynasts,"  of  the  '*  three^headed  mon* 
ster."  The  dense  crowds  of  people  listened  to  the  consular 
orations  of  Caesar  without  a  sound  of  acdarjation  or  ap> 
pi  oval ;  not  a  hand  stirred  to  applaud  when  the  democratic 
consul  entered  the  theatre.  But  they  hissed  when  one  of 
the  tools  of  the  regent  showed  himself  in  public,  and  even 
staid  men  applaudei  when  an  actor  uttered  an  anti-monap> 
chic  sentence  or  an  allusion  against  Pompeius.  Nay,  whec 
Cloero  was  tc  be  banished,  a  great  numbei^  of  burgesses — ^il 
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said  twenty  thousand — mostly  of  the  middle  classes,  put 
mourning  after  the  example  of  the  senate.  "  Notliing  is 
wkovr  more  popular,"  it  is  said  in  a  letter  of  this  period, 
**than  hatred  of  the  popular  party."  The  re- 
ktenfnta  gents  dropped  hints,  that  through  such  opposi- 
tion the  equites  might  easily  lose  their  new  spe* 
eial  places  in  the  theatre,  and  the  commons  their  bread* 
oom ;  people  wer^  therefore  somewhat  more  guarded  per 
hapt  m  the  expression  of  their  displeasure,  but  the  feeling 
remained  the  same.  The  lever  of  material  interests  was  ap- 
plied with  better  success.  Caesar's  gold  flowed  in  streams. 
Men  of  seeming  riches  whose  finances  were  in  disorder,  in- 
fluential ladies  who  were  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in- 
solvent young  nobles,  merchants  and  bankers  in  difliculties, 
either  went  in  person  to  Gaul  with  the  view  of  drawing 
from  the  fouoUun  head,  or  applied  to  Caesar's  agents  in  the 
capital ;  and  rarely  was  any  man  outwardly  respectable-^ 
Gaeaar  avoided  dealings  with  vagabonds  who  were  utterly 
lost — ^rejected  in  either  quarter.  To  this  fell  to  be  added 
the  enormous  buildings  which  Caesar  caused  to  be  executed 
on  his  account  in  the  capital — and  by  which  a  countless 
number  of  men  of  all  ranks  from  the  consular  down  to  the 
common  porter  found  opportunity  of  profiting — as  well  as 
the  immense  sums  expended  for  public  amusements.  Pom- 
peius  did  the  same  on  a  more  limited  scale ;  to  him  the 
capital  was  indebted  for  the  first  theatre  of  stone,  and  he 
celebrated  its  dedication  with  a  magnificence  never  seen  bo- 
(bre.  Of  course  such  distributions  reconciled  a  number  of 
men  who  were  inclined  towards  opposition,  more  especially 
in  the  capital,  to  the  new  order  of  things  up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  the  marrow  of  the  opposition  was  not  to  be 
reached  by  this  system  of  corruption.  Every  day  more 
and  more  clearly  showed  how  deeply  the  existing  constitu- 
tion had  struck  root  among  the  people,  and  how  little,  in 
particular,  the  circles  more  aloof  from  direct  party  agiti^ 
tion,  especially  the  country  towns,  were  inclined  towards 
monarchy  or  even  ready  to  submit  to  it. 

If  Riime  had  had  a  representative  constitution,  the  dii 
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content  of  the  burgesses  would  have  found  iti 
J2^^|l{2^  natural  expression  in  the  elections,  and  have  in* 
iDo^.  creased  by  so  expressing  itself;  under  the  ezisli 

ing  circumstances  nothing  was  left  for  those  true 
to  the  constitution  but  to  place  themselves  under  the  senate, 
it^iich,  degraded  as  it  was,  still  appeared  the  representative 
%ud  champion  of  the  legitimate  republic.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  senate,  now  when  it  had  been  overthrown,  suddenly 
found  at  its  disposal  an  army  far  more  considerable  and  fiv 
more  earnestly  faithful,  than  when  in  its  power  and  splen 
dour  it  overthrew  the  Gracchi  and  under  the  protection  of 
Sulla's  sword  restored  the  state.  The  aristocracy  felt  this ; 
it  began  to  bestir  itself  afresh.  Just  at  this  time  Marcus 
Cicero,  after  having  bound  himself  to  join  the  obsequioui 
party  in  the  senate  and  not  only  to  offer  no  opposition,  but 
to  work  with  all  his  might  for  the  regents,  had  obtained 
from  them  permission  to  return.  Although  Pompeius  in 
this  matter  only  made  an  incidental  concession  to  the  oH* 
garchy,  and  intended  first  of  all  to  play  a  trick  on  Clodius, 
and  secondly  to  acquire  in  the  fluent  consular  a  tool  ren* 
dered  pliant  by  sufficient  blows,  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  return  of  Cicero  was  embraced  for  republican  demon- 
strations, just  as  his  banishment  had  been  a  demonstration 
against  the  senate.  With  all  possible  solemnity,  protected 
moreover  against  the  Clodians  by  the  band  of  Titus  Anniua 
Milo,  the  two  consuls,  following  out  a  resolution  of  the  sen- 
ate, submitted  a  proposal  to  the  burgesses  to  permit  the 
return  of  the  consular  Cicero,  and  the  senate  called  on  all 
burgesses  true  to  the  constitution  not  to  be  absent  from  the 
vote.     An  unusual  number  of  worthy  men,  especially  from 

the  country  towns,  actually  assembled  in  Rome 

on  the  day  of  voting  (4  Aug.  697).  The  jour- 
ney of  the  consular  from  Brundisium  to  the  capital  gave 
occasion  to  a  series  of  similar,  not  less  brilliant,  manifest!^ 
tioDs  of  public  feeling.  The  new  alliance  between  the  sen* 
ate  and  the  burgesses  faithful  to  the  constitution  was  on  thit 
occasion  as  it  were  publicly  proclaimed,  and  a  sort  of  riy 
view  of  I  he  latter  was  held,  the  singularly  favourable  result 
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of  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  revive  the  sunken  cour- 
age of  the  aristocracy. 

The  helplessness  of  PompeiuB  in  presence  of  these  dai^ 
Dig  demonstrations  as  v^ell  as  the  undignified  and  allnoit 
ridiculous  position  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  reference 
to  ClodiuSy  deprived  him  and  the  coalition  of  their  credit ; 
and  the  section  of  the  senate  which  adhered  to  the  regentii 
demoralised  by  the  singular  inaptitude  of  Pompeius  and 
helplessly  left  to  itself,  could  not  prevent  the  republican^ 
aristocratic  party  from  regaining  completely  the  ascendancy 
in  the  corporation.    The  game  of  thb  party 
really  at  that  time — 6d7 — was  still  by  no  means 
desperate  for  a  courageous  and  dexterous  player.     It  had 
DOW — what  it  had  not  possessed  for  a  century  past — ^a  firm 
support  in  the  people ;  if  it  trusted  the  people  and  itself,  it 
might  attain  its  object  in  the  shortest  and  most  honourable 
way.     Why  not  attack  the  regents  openly  and  avowedly  % 
Why  should  not  a  resolute  and  eminent  man  at  the  head  of 
the  senate  cancel  the  extraordinary  powers  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  summon  all  the  republicans  of  Italy  to  arms 
against  the  tyrants  and  their  following  1    It  was  possible 
perhaps  in  this  way  once  more  to  restore  the  rule  of  the 
senate.     Certainly  the  republicans  would  thus  play  a  bold 
game ;  but  perhaps  in  this  case,  as  oflen,  the  most  cour- 
ageous resolution  might  have  been  at  the  same  time  the 
most  prudent.    Only,  it  is  true,  the  indolent  aristocracy  of 
this  period  was  scarcely  capable  of  so  simple  and  bold  a 
resolution.    There  was  however  another  way  perhaps  mori> 
sure,  at  any  rate  better  adapted  to  the  character  and  nature 
of  these  constitutionalists ;    they  might  labour  to  set  the 
two  regents  at  variance  and  through  this  variance  to  attain 
ultimately  to  the  helm  themselves.     The  relations  between 
the  two  men  ruling  the  state  had  become  altered  and  re- 
laxed, now  that  Caesar  had  acquired  a  standing  of  prepon- 
derant power  by  the  side  of  Pompeius  and  had  compelled 
the  latter  to  canvass  for  a  new  position  of  command ;  it 
was  probable  that,  if  he  obtained  it,  there  would  arise  in 
one  way  or  other  a  rupture  or  stru^le  betw  een  them.    1/ 
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Pompciud  remained  unsupported  in  this,  his  defeat  wat 
■oarcely  doubtful,  and  the  constitutional  party  woold  ui  that 
erent  find  themselres  after  the  close  of  the  conflict  under 
tte  rule  of  one  master  instead  of  two.  But  if  the  nobilitj 
employed  against  Caesar  the  same  means  by  which  the  lat* 
ter  htid  won  his  previous  victoriesy  and  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  weaker  competitor,  victory  would  probably,  with 
A  general  like  Pompeius,  and  with  an  army  such  ns  that  of 
the  constitutionalists,  fall  to  the  coalition;  and  to  settle 
matters  with  Pompeius  after  the  victory  could  not — judging 
from  the  proofs  of  political  incapacity  which  he  had  already 
given — appear  a  specially  difficult  task. 

Things  had  taken  such  a  turn  as  naturally  to  suggest  an 
understanding  between  Pompeius  and  the  re- 
PotopSuBto    publican  party.    Whether  such  an  approxim» 
command       ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  placc,  and  what  shape  the  mu- 
^Q^tiM     ^U3i  relations  of  the  two  regents  and  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, which  had  become  utterly  enigmatical, 
were  next  to  assume,  fell  necessarily  to  be  decided,  when  in 
the  autumn  of  697  Pompeius  came  to  the  sen- 
Adufafaba-     ate  with  the  proposal  to  entrust  him  with  ex- 

tion  of  Uie  *      ^ 

ntppiiMof  traordinary  official  power.  He  based  his  pro* 
posal  once  more  on  that  by  which  he  had  eleven 
years  before  laid  the  foundations  of  his  power,  the  price  of 
bread  in  the  capital,  which  had  just  then — as  previously  to 
the  Gabinian  law — reached  an  oppressive  height.  Whether 
it  had  been  forced  up  by  special  machinations,  such  as  do- 
dius  imputed  sometimes  to  Pompeius,  sometimes  to  Cicero, 
and  these  in  their  turn  charged  on  Clodius,  cannot  be  detei^ 
mined;  the  continuance  of  piracy,  the  emptiness  of  the 
public  chest,  and  the  negligent  and  disorderly  supervision 
of  the  supplies  of  corn  by  the  government  were  already 
quite  sufficient  of  themselves,  even  without  political  fore- 
stalling, to  produce  scarcities  of  bread  in  a  great  city  de- 
pendent almost  solely  on  transmarine  supplies.  The  plan 
of  Pompeius  was  to  get  the  senate  to  commit  to  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  matters  relating  to  com  throughonl 
the  whole  Ri)man  empire,  and,  with  a  view  to  this  ultimata 
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object,  to  entrust  him  on  the  one  hand  with  tne  unlimited 
dispoeal  of  the  Roman  state^treasure,  and  on  the  other  hand 
with  an  army  and  fleet,  as  well  as  a  command  which  not 
only  Btretohad  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but  Wat 
•operior  in  eaoh  province  to  that  of  the  governor — in  short 
he  designed  to  institute  an  improved  edition  of  the  Gabiniaa 
hw,  to  which  the  conduct  of  the  Egyptian  war  just  then 
pending  (p.  188)  would  therefore  quite  as  naturally  have 
been  annexed  as  the  conduct  of  the  Mithradatic  war  to  the 
raazfa  against  the  pirates.  However  much  the  opposition 
to  the  new  dynasts  had  gained  ground  in  recent  years,  the 
majority  of  the  senate  was  still,  when  this  matter  came  to 
be  discussed  in  Sept.  697,  under  the  constraint 
of  the  terror  excited  by  Caesar.  It  obsequiously 
aocepted  the  project  in  principle,  and  that  on  the  proposition 
of  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  expected  to  give,  and  gave,  in 
this  case  the  first  proof  of  the  pliableness  learned  by  him 
In  exile.  But  in  the  settlement  of  the  details  very  material 
portions  were  abated  from  the  original  plan,  which  the  tri- 
bune of 'the  people  Oaius  Messius  submitted.  Pompeius 
obtained  neither  free  control  over  the  treasury,  nor  legions 
and  ships  of  his  own,  nbr  even  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  the  governors ;  but  they  contented  themselves  with 
granting  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  his  organizing  due  sup- 
plies for  the  capital,  considerable  sums,  fifteen  adjutants, 
and  in  all  aflairs  relating  to  the  supply  of  grain  full  procon- 
sular power  throughout  the  Roman  dominions  for  the  next 
five  years,  and  with  having  this  decree  confirmed  by  the 
burgesses.  There  were  many  different  reasons  which  led  to 
(his  alteration,  almost  equivalent  to  a  rejection,  of  the  origi* 
nai  plan :  a  regard  to  Caesar,  with  reference  to  whom  the 
most  timid  could  not  but  have  the  greatest  scruples  in  in> 
vesting  his  colleague  not  merely  with  equal  but  with  supe 
vior  authority  in  Oaul  itself ;  the  concealed  opposition  of 
Pompeius^  hereditary  enemy  and  reluctant  ally  Crassus,  ta 
whom  Pompeius  himself  attributed  or  professed  to  attribute 
primarily  the  &ilure  of  his  plan ;  the  antipathy  of  the  r& 
publ'^wn  opDOsition  in  the  senate  to  any  decree  which  really 
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or  uoniiiially  enlarged  the  authority  of  the  regents ;  lastlj 
and  raaiiily,  the  incapacity  of  Pompeius  himself,  who  even 
after  having  been  compelled  to  act  could  not  prevail  on  hin» 
self  to  acknowledge  his  own  action,  but  chose  always  to 
bring  forward  his  real  design  as  it  were  in  incognito  by 
means  of  his  friends,  while  he  himself  in  his  welUknown 
/liodesty  declared  his  willingness  to  be  content  with  eTen 
less.  .  No  wonder  that  they  took  him  at  his  word,  and  gave 
him  the  less. 

Pompeius  was  nevertheless  glad  to  have  found  at  any 
rate  a  serious  employment,  and  above  all  a 
J^*iSon.  Atting  pretext  for  leaving  the  capital.  He  suc- 
ceeded, moreover,  in  providing  it  with  ampler 
and  cheaper  supplies,  although  not  without  the  provinces 
severely  feeling  the  reflex  effect.  But  he  had  missed  his 
real  object ;  the  proconsular  title,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
bear  in  all  the  provinces,  remained  an  empty  name,  so  long 
as  he  had  not  troops  of  his  own  at  his  disposal.  Accord- 
ingly he  soon  afterwards  got  a  second  proposition  made  to 
the  senate,  that  it  should  confer  on  him  the  charge  of  con- 
ducting back  the  expelled  king  of  Egypt,  if  necessary  by 
force  of  arms,  to  that  country.  But  the  more  that  hts 
urgent  need  of  the  senate  became  evident,  the  senators  re- 
ceived his  wishes  with  a  less  pliant  and  less  respectful  spirit. 
It  was  immediately  discovered  in  the  Sibylline  oracles  that 
it  was  impious  to  send  a  Roman  army  to  Egypt ;  where- 
upon the  pious  senate  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  ab- 
stain from  armed  intervention.  Pompeius  was  already  so 
humbled,  that  he  would  have  accepted  the  mission  even 
without  an  army ;  but  in  his  incorrigible  dissimulation  he 
leP'  this  also  to  be  declared  merely  by  his  friends,  and  spoke 
and  voted  for  the  despatch  of  another  senator.  Of  course 
the  senate  rejected  a  proposal  which  wantonly  risked  a  life 
so  precious  to  his  country ;  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
endless  discussions  was  the  resolution  not  to 
interfere  in  Egypt  at  all  (Jan.  698). 
These  repeated  repulses  which  Pompeius  met  with  in 
the  senate  and,  m  hat  was  worse,  had  to  acquiesce  in  without 
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AiMmptai      retaliaiiofj,  were  uaturaliy  i-egai^ed-~<x>me  from 
SfliiiinnMtu      ^^^^  ^*^^  ^^y  would — by  Uie  public  at  larger 


09   SO   many  victories  of  the  republicans  and 
defeats  of  the  r^ents  generally ;   the  tide  of  republican 
opposition  was  accordingly  always  on  the  increase.     Al« 
ready  the  elections  for  698  had  gone  but  pa^ 
tially  according  to  the  mind  of  the  dynasts; 
Caesar*s   candidates    for    the    praetorship,  Publius    Vati* 
nius  and  Gaius  Alfius,  had  failed,  while  two  decided  ad- 
herents of  the  fallen  government,  Gnaeus   Lentulus  Mar- 
oellinus  and  Gnaeus  Domitius  Galvinus,  had  been  elected, 
the  former  as  consul,  the  latter  as  praetor.     But 
for  699  there  even  appeared  as  candidate  for  the 
consulship  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  whose  election  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  owing  to  his  influence  in  the  capital 
and  his  colossal  wealth,  and  who,  it  was  sufficiently  woU 
known,  would  not  be  content  with  a  concealed  opposition. 
The  comitia  thus  rebelled ;  and  the  senate  chimed  in.    It 
solemnly  deliberated  over  an  opinion,  which  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayers of  acknowledged  wisdom  had  furnished  respecting 
certain  signs  and'  wonders  at  its  special  request.    The  celes- 
tial revelation  announced  that  through  the  dissension  of  the 
upper  classes  the  whole  power  over  the  army  and  treasure 
threatened  to  pass  to  one  ruler,  and  the  state  to  incur  loss 
of  freedom — it  seemed  that  the  gods  pointed  primarily  at 
the  proposal  of  Gaius  Messius.     The  republicans  soon  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  earth.    The  law  as  to 
CaoMc't         the  domain  of  Capua  and  the  other  laws  issued 
by  Caesar  as  consul   had   been  constantly  d&> 
scribed  by  them  as  null  and  void,  and  an  opinion  had  been 
^y  expressed  in  the  senate  as  early  as  Dea  697  that 

it  was  necessary  to  cancel  them  for  their  infor- 
malities. Qnthe  6th  April  698  the  consul  Cicero 
proposed  in  a  full  senate  to  put  the  consideration  of  the 
Campaniaa  land  distribution  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
15th  May*  It  was  the  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and  it 
WBB  the  more  significant,  that  it  came  from  the  mc  uth  of 
»ne  of  those  men  who  only  show  their  colours  whf  n  thej 
Vol.  IV.- -16* 
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think  that  thoy  can  do  so  with  safety.  Evidently  the  ari» 
tocracy  held  that  the  moment  had  come  for  beginning  tlit 
struggle  not  with  Pompeius  against  Caesar,  bit  against  ths 
tyrannis  generally.  What  would  further  follow  might 
easily  be  seen.  Domitius  made  no  secret  that  he  intended 
•8  consul  to  propose  to  the  burgesses  the  immediate  recall 
of  Caesar  from  Gaul.  An  aristocratic  restoration  was  at 
work ;  and  with  the  attack  on  the  colony  of  Capua  the  no* 
bility  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  regents. 

Caesar,  although  receiving  from  day  to  day  detailed 
accounts  of  the  events  in  the  capital  and,  when- 
SrSfMr!^      ^^^^  military  considerations  allowed,  watching 
^5J**  their  progress  from  as  near  a  point  of  his  south- 

em  province  as  possible,  had  not  hitherto,  visi- 
bly at  least,  interfered  in  them.  But  now  war  had  been 
declared  against  him  as  well  as  his  colleague,  in  fact  against 
him  especially ;  he  was  compelled  to  act,  and  he  acted 
quickly.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  very  neighbourhood ; 
Uie  aristocracy  had  not  even  found  it  advisable  to  delay  the 
rupture,  till  he  should  have  again  crossed  the  Alps.  In  the 
beginning  of  April  698  CrassuS  left  the  capital, 
to  concert  the  necessary  measures  with  his  mora 
powerflil  colleague ;  he  found  Caesar  in  Ravenna.  Thence 
both  proceeded  to  Luca,  and  there  they  were  joined  by 
Pompeius,  who  had  departed  from  Rome  soon  after  Crassus 
(11  April),  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies 
of  grain  from  Sardinia  and  Africa.  The  most  noted  ad- 
herents of  the  regents,  such  as  Metellus  Nepos  the  procon- 
sul of  Hither  Spain^  Appius  Claudius  the  propraetor  of 
Sardinia,  and  many  others,  followed  them  ;  a  hundred  and 
twenty  lictors,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  senators  were 
lX)unted  at  this  conference,  where  already  the  new  monarchi* 
eal  senate  was  represented  in  contradistinction  to  the  re- 
publican. In  every  respect  the  decisive  voice  lay  with 
Caesar.  Ho  vsed  it  to  re-establish  and  consolidate  the  ex- 
isting joint  rule  on  a -new  basis  of  more  equal  distribution 
of  power.  The  governorships  of  most  importance  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  next  to  that  of  the  two  Gtuls,  weiw 
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igned  to  his  two  colleagues — that  of  the  two  Spaiiis  to 
PompeiuSy  that  of  Syria  to  Crassus ;  and  these  offices  wer<! 
to  be  secured  to  them  by  decree  of  the  people 
(or  five  years  (700-704),  and  to  be  suitably  pro* 
Tided  fiir  in  a  military  and  financial  point  of  view.     On 
the  other  hand  Caesar  stipulated  for  the  prolongation  of  hir 
command,  which  expired  with  the  year  700,  to 
ij^  the  close  of  705,  as  well  as  for  the  prerogative 

of  increasing  his  legions  to  ten  and  of  charging 
tte  pay  for  the  troops  arbitrarily  levied  by  him  on  the  state 
diest.  Pompeius  and  Crassus  were  moreover  promised  f> 
second  consulship  for  the  next  year  (699)  before 
they  departed  for  their  governorships,  while 
OMsar  kept  it  open  to  himself  to  administer  the  supreme 
magistracy  a  second  time  afler  the  termination  of  his  gov- 
ernorship in  706,  when  the  ten  years'  interval 
legally  requisite  between  two  consulships  should 
have  in  his  case  elapsed.  The  military  support,  which 
Pompeius  and  Crassus  required  for  regulating  the  affairs  of 
the  capital  all  the  more  that  the  legions  of  Caesar  originally 
destined  for  this  purpose  could  not  now  be  withdrawn  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  was  to  be  found  in  new  legions,  which 
they  were  to  raise  for  the  Spanish  and  Syrian  armies  and 
were  not  to  despatch  from  Italy  to  their  several  destinations 
antil  it  should  seem  to  themselves  to  be  convenient.  The 
main  questions  were  thus  settled ;  subordinate  matters,  such 
as  tiie  settlement  of  the  tactics  to  bo  followed  against  the 
opposition  in  the  capital,  the  reflation  of  the  candidatures 
for  the  ensuing  years,  and  the  like,  did  not  long  detain  them. 
Hie  great  master  of  mediation  composed  tlie  personal  differ- 
snoes  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  agreement  with  his 
wonted  ease,  and  compelled  the  most  refractoiy  elemek':s  to 
act  in  concert.  An  understanding  befitting  colleagues  was 
restored,  externally  at  least,  between  Pompeius  and  Cras- 
■08.  Even  Publius  Clodius  was  induced  to  keep  himself 
and  his  pack  quiet,  and  to  give  no  farther  annoyance  to 
Pompeius— not  the  least  marvellous  feat  of  tl^e  mighty 
Bfisgidan. 
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That  this  whole  Bettlement  of  Jie  pending  questions  pro 
ceeded,  not  from  a  compromise  among  indepen* 
SSiSto'  dent  and  rival  regents  meeting  on  equal  terms, 
rui«emeiit.  ^"^  solely  from  the  good  will  of  Caesar,  is  evi« 
dent  from  the  circumstances.  Pompeius  a(^ 
peared  at  Luca  in  the  painful  position  of  a  powerless  refu- 
gee, who  comes  to  ask  aid  from  his  opponent.  Whether 
Caesar  chose  to  dismiss  him  and  to  declare  the  coalition  dis> 
solved,  or  to  receive  him  and  let  the  league  continue  just  as 
it  stood — ^Pompeius  was  in  either  view  politically  annihi- 
lated. If  he  did  not  in  this  case  break  with  Caesar,  he  be- 
came the  powerless  client  of  his  confederate.  If  again  he 
did  break  with  Caesar  and,  which  was  not  very  probable, 
efiected  even  now  a  coalition  with  the  aristocracy,  this  alli- 
ance between  opponents,  concluded  under  pressure  of  nece» 
sity  and  at  the  last  moment,  was  so  little  formidable  that  it 
was  hardly  for  the  sake  of  averting  it  that  Caesar  agreed  to 
those  concessions.  A  serious  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Cras- 
sus  with  Caesar  was  utterly  impossible.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  what  motives  induced  Caesar  to  surrender  without  ne- 
cessity his  superior  position,  and  now  voluntarily  to  concede 
—what  he  had  refused  to  his  rival  even  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  league  of  694,  and  what  the  latter  had 
since,  with  the  evident  design  of  being  armed 
against  Caesar,  vainly  striven  in  different  ways  to  attain 
without,  nay  against,  Caesar's  will^-'the  second  consulate 
and  military  power.  Certainly  it  was  not  Pompeius  alone 
that  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  also  his  old 
enemy  and  Caesar's  ally  throughout  many  years,  Crassus ; 
and  undoubtedly  Crassus  obtained  his  respectable  military 
position  merely  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  new  power  of 
Pompeius.  Nevertheless  Caesar  was  a  great  loser,  whoD 
his  rival  exchanged  his  former  powerlessness  for  an  import* 
ant  command.  It  is  possible  that  Caesar  did  not  yet  fee) 
himsf.lf  sufficiently  master  of  his  soldiers  to  lead  them  with 
confidence  to  warfare  against  the  formal  authorities  of  th# 
land,  and  was  therefore  anxious  not  to  be  forced  to  civi\ 
war  now  by  being  recalled  from  Gaul ;  but  whether  civi) 
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war  should  arise  or  not  depended  at  the  m<  cnent  far  more 
on  the  aristocracy  of  the  capital  than  on  Pompeius,  and  thic 
would  have  been  at  most  a  reason  for  Caesar  not  breaking 
openly  with  Pompeius,  so  that  the  opposition  might  not  be 
emboldened  by  the  rupture,  but  not  a  reason  for  conceding 
lo  him  what  he  did  concede.  Purely  personal  motives  may 
kave  contributed  to  the  result ;  it  may  be  that  Caesar  lecol- 
iected  how  he  had  once  stood  in  a  position  of  similar  pow- 
eileBsness  in  presence  of  Pompeius,  and  had  been  saved 
from  destruction  only  by  his — ^pusillanimous,  it  is  true, 
rather  than  magnanimous — retirement ;  it  is  probable  that 
Caesar  hesitated  to  break  the  heart  of  his  beloved  daughter 
who  was  sincerely  attiiched  to  her  husband — in  his  soul 
there  was  room  for  much  besides  the  statesman.  But  the 
dedflive  reason  was  doubtless  the  consideration  of  Gaul. 
Cae8a]>— differing  from  his  biographers — regarded  the  subju- 
gation of  Gaul  not  as  an  incidental  enterprise  useful  to  him 
for  the  gaining  of  the  crown,  but  as  one  on  which  depended 
the  external  security  and  the  internal  reorganization,  in  a 
word  the  future,  of  his  country.  That  he  might  be  enabled 
to  complete  this  conquest  undisturbed  and  might  not  be 
obliged  to  take  in  hand  just  at  once  the  extrication  of  Italian 
affiurSy  he  unhesitatingly  gave  up  his  superiority  over  his 
rivala  and  granted  to  Pompeius  sufficient  power  to  settle 
matters  wiUi  the  senate  and  its  adherents.  This  was  a  grave 
political  blunder,  if  Caesar  had  no  other  object  than  to  be- 
oome  as  quickly  as  possible  king  of  Rome ;  but  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  rare  man  was  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  aim  of 
a  crown.  He  had  the  boldness  to  prosecute  side  by  side, 
and  to  complete,  two  labours  equally  vast — the  settlement 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  acquisition  and  se- 
;!iiring  of  a  new  and  fresh  S3il  for  Italian  civilization.  These 
iaaka  of  course  interfered  with  each  other ;  his  Gallic  con* 
quests  hindered  much  more  than  helped  him  on  his  ^  ay  to 
the  throne.    It  yielded  him  bitter  fruit,  that  he  postponed 

the  Italian  revolution  to  706.  instead  of  settling 
2;  it  in  698.    But  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  gene* 

ral  Caesar  was  a  peculiarly  daring  playei   who^ 
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confiding  ir  ;:!m9elf  and  despising  his  opponents,  gare  then 
always  great  and  sometimes  extrav^ant  odds. 

It  was^pvL therefore  the  turh  of  the  aristocracy  to  makt 

good  their  high  gage,  and  to  wage  war  as  boldly 

io«nus7  «ab-    as  they  had  boldly  declared  it.    But  there,  is  no 

aM4fts  '  "•     «  ■  ».  ■- 

more  pitiable  spectacle  than  when  cowardly  men 
have  the  misfortune  to  take  a  bold  resolution.  They  had 
simply  exercised  no  foresight  at  all.  It  seemed  to_Ji&ve 
occurred  U>  nobody-  thaS^  Gaesar- would. possibly  stand  oiLhjs 
9ei^ce,  or  that  even  now  Pompeius  and  .Cra3sua.inight£QID- 
l)ine  with  him  afresh. JUld  H)PXe.Alp8ely_^than_eyer.  This 
seems"  incredible ;  but  it  becomes  intelligible,  when  we 
glance  at  the  persons  who  then  led  the  constitutionalist  op- 
position in  the  senate.  Cato  was  still  absent ;  *  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  senate  at  this  time  was  Marcus  Bibu« 
lus,  the  hero  of  passive  resistance,  the  most  obstinate  and 
most  stupid  of  all  consulars.  They  had  taken  up  arms  only 
to  lay  them  down,  so  soon  as  the  adversary  merely  put  his 
hand  to  the  sheath ;  the  bare  news  of  the  conferences  of 
Luca  sufficed  to  suppress  all  thought  of  a  serious  opposition 
and  to  bring  the  mass  of  the  timid — that  is,  the  immense 
majority  of  the  senate — ^back  to  their  duty  as  subjects, 
which  in  an  unhappy  hour  they  had  abandoned.  There  was 
no  further  talk  of  the  appointed  discussion  to  try  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Julian  laws ;  the  legions  raised  by  Caesar  on  his 
own  behalf  were  charged  by  decree  of  the  senate  on  the 
public  chest ;  the  attempts  on  occasion  of  regulating  the 
next  consular  provinces  to  take  away  both  Gauls  or  one  of 
•s  them  by  decree  from  Caesar  were  rejected  by 

*  Obto  was  not  yet  in  Rome  when  Gicero  spoke  on  11th  Mvch  698 
in  favour  of  Sebtius  {Pro  Sest  28,  60)  and  when  the  dU 
cusBion  took  p\ace  in  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  resiK 

htlonfl  ii  Luca  respecting  Caesar's  legions  {V\\\K  C^^es.  21) ;  it  w  not 
tiU  the  discussions  at  the  beginning  of  6.'*d  that  we  find 
him  once  more  busy,  and,  as  he  trayelled  in  winter  (Phit. 

^  Cato  Min^  88),  he  must  have  returned  to  Borne  in  the  en4 

of  698.    He  cannot  therefore,  as  has  been  mistakenly  i» 

^  ferred  from  Asconiiu  (|k  M,  68)|  have  defended  Kilo  It 

Feb.  698. 
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the  majority  (end  of  May  608).  Thus  tlie  corporation 
did  public  penance.  Secretly  the  lords,  one  after  a]> 
other,  thoroughly  fHghtened  at  theii  own  temerity,  camt 
Injnake  their  peace  and  vow  unconditicial  obedience — ^nona 
jfiore  quickly  than  Marcus  Cicero,  who  repented  too  late  of 
ii«  perfidy,  and  with  reference  to  the  moit  i-ecent  period  of 
ku  life  applied  to  himself  epithets  which  were  al'x>gethef 
more  appropriate  than  flattering.*  Of  course  the  regenta 
•greed  to  be  pacified;  they  refused  nobody  pardon,  for 
there  was  nobody  who  was  worth  the  trouble  of  makicg 
him  an  exception.  That  we  may  see  how  suddenly  the  tone 
in  aristooratio  circles  changed  afler  the  resolutions  of  Luca 
beeame  known,  it  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  pamphlets 
given  forth  by  Cicero  shortly  before  with  the  palinode  which 
he  issued  publicly  to  evince  his  repentance  and  his  good 
lnteDtiott8«f 

The  regents  could  thus  regulate  Italian  affairs  at  their 

pleasure  and  more  thoroughly  than  before.  Italy 
oftttTmnr  ^^  ^^®  capital  obtained  practically  a  garrison 
■JJJ^***"^    although  not  assembled  in  arms,  and  one  of  the 

regents  as  commandant.  Of  the  troops  levied 
for  Syria  and  Spain  by  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  those  des- 
tined for  the  East  no  doubt  took  their  departure ;  but  Pom- 
pdus  oaused  the  two  Spanish  provinces  to  be  administered 
by  his  lieutenants  with  the  garrison  hitherto  stationed  there, 
wliile  he  dismissed  the  ofiicers  and  soldiers  of  the  legions 
which  were  newly  raised — ^nominally  for  despatch  to  Spain 
fbrlough,  and  remained  himself  with  them  in  Italy. 


*  Jft  ari/mtm  ffwrmanum  fmne  {Ad  AtL  iT.  6,  8). 

f  This  {Mdinode  is  the  still  extant  oration  on  the  Provinoea  to  b« 
asaigDed  to  the  consuls  of  699.  It  was  delivered  in  the 
2J^  sod  of  Hay  698.    The  pieces  contrasting  with  it  are  the 

oratioiis  for  Sestios  and  against  Yatinius  and  that  upon  the 
opinloii  of  the  Etmtonn  soothsayers,  dating  from  the  months  of  Mardi 
and  April,  io  which  the  aristocratic  regime  is  glorified  to  the  host  of  hit 
■liUty  and  Oaessr  in  partieular  is  treated  in  a  very  cavalier  tone.  H 
VIS  but  Kssonable  that  CScero  should,  as  he  himself  oonfessus  (Ad  AH 
hr.  0, 1)^  be  ariiamed  to  transmit  even  to  intimate  friends  tl  at  all€iita 
lion  sf  his  Nsoaied  allegianee. 
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Doubtless  the  tacit  opposition  of  publio  opinion  i» 
ereased,  the  more  dearly  and  generally  men  perceived  thai 
the  regents  were  working  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  constitu- 
tion and  with  as  much  gentleness  as  possible  to  accoromo* 
date  the  existing  condition  of  the  government  and  admini» 
tration  to  the  forms  of  the  monarchy  ;  but  they  submitted, 
because  they  were  obliged  to  submit.  First  of  all,  all  tiie 
more  important  aSairs,  and  particularly  all  that  related  to 
military  matters  and  external  relations,  were  disposed  of 
without  consulting  the  senate,  sometimes  by  decree  of  Uia 
people,  sometimes  by  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  the  ruleri. 
The  arrangements  agreed  on  at  Luca  respecting  the  military 
command  of  Gaul  were  submitted  directly  to  the  burgesaea 
by  Crassus  and  Pompeius,  those  relating  to  Spain  and  Syria 
by  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Trebonius,  and  in  other 
instances  the  more  important  governorships  were  frequently* 
filled  up  by  decree  of  the  people.  That  the  regents  did  not 
need  the  consent  of  the  authorities  to  increase  their  troope 
at  pleasure,  Caesar  had  already  sufficiently  shown  :  as  little 
did  they  hesitate  mutually  to  borrow  troops;  Caesar  for 
instance  received  such  collegiate  support  from  Pompeius 
for  the  Gallic,  and  Crassus  from  Caesar  for  the  Parthian, 
war.  The  Transpadanes,  who  possessed  according  to  the 
existing  constitution  only  Latin  rights,  were  treated  by 
Caesar  during  his  administration  practically  as  full  bur- 
gesses of  Rome.*     While   formerly   the   organization   of 

*  This  is  not  stated  by  our  authorities.  But  the  view  that  Cacaar 
leried  no  soldiers  at  all  from  the  Latin  communities,  ^hat  is  to  say  from 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  province,  is  in  itself  utterly  incredible, 
and  is  directly  refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  opposition  party  slightingly 
designates  the  force  levied  by  Caesar  as  **  for  the  most  part  natives  of 
the  Transpadane  colonies'*  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  87);  for  here  the  Liidn 
eolonies  of  Strabo  (Ascon.  in  Piaon,  p.  8 ;  Sueton.  Cms.  8)  are  evi- 
dently meant.  Yet  there  is  no  trace  uf  Latin  cohorts  in  Caesar's  Gallk 
army ;  on  the  contrary  according  to  his  express  statements  all  the  !» 
emits  levied  by  him  in  Cisalpine  Oaul  were  added  to  the  legions  or  di» 
tributed  into  legions.  It  is  possible  that  Caesar  combined  with  the  levy 
Ibe  bestowal  of  the  franchise ;  but  more  probably  he  adhered  in  thil 
matter  to  the  stand-point  of  his  party,  which  instead  of  seeking  to  pro 
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newly-acquired  terntorles  had  been  managed  by  a  senatorial 
oommission,  Caesar  organized  his  extensive  Gallic  conquests 
altogether  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  founded,  for 
instance,  without  having  received  any  farther  powers  bitr- 
gess^colonies,  particularly  Novum-Comura  (Como)  with  fivr 
thousand  colonists,  Piso  conducted  the  Thracian,  Gabiniua 
che  Egyptian,  Crassus  the  Parthian  war,  without  consulting 
Vbe  senate,  and  even  without  reporting,  as  was  usual,  to  that 
body  ;  In  like  manner  triumphs  and  other  marks  of  honour 
were  accorded  and  carried  out,  without  the  senate  being 
asked  about  them.  Obviously  this  did  not  arise  from  a 
mere  neglect  of  forms,  which  would  be  the  less  intelligiblci 
seeing  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  opposition 
from  the  senate  was  to  be  expected.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  well-calculated  design  to  dislodge  the  senate  from  the 
domain  of  military  arrangements  and  higher  politics,  and  to 
restrict  its  administrative  action  to  financial  questions  and 
internal  affairs ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  regents  plainly 
saw  this  and  protested,  so  far  as  they  could,  against  this 
conduct  of  theirs  by  means  of  senatorial  decrees  and  crimi- 
nal actions.  While  the  regents  thus  in  the  main  set  aside 
the  senate,  they  still  made  some  use  of  the  less  dangerous 
popular  assemblies — care  was  taken  that  in  these  the  lords 
of  the  street  should  put  no  farther  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  lords  of  the  state;  in  many  cases  however  they  di^ 

Mie  for  the  Tranipsdanes  the  Roman  franchise  rai\er  regarded  it  ai 
already  legally  belonging  to  them  (p.  197).  Only  thau  could  the  report 
spread,  that  Caesar  had  introduced  of  his  own  authority  the  Roman 
municipal  constitution  among  the  Transpadane  communities  (Oie.  Ad 
AtL  ▼.  8,  2 ;  Ad  Fam,  viii.  1,  2).  This  hypothesis  too  explains  why 
Hirtius  designates  the  Transpadane  towns  as  '*  colonies  of  Roman  burw 
geisos  "  {B,  G.  Tiii.  24),  and  why  Caesar  treated  the  colony  of  Comum 
fcimded  by  him  ns  a  burgess-colony  (Sueton.  Cae$,  28 ;  Strabo,  y.  1, 
p.  218  ;  Plutarch,  Caet  29)  while  the  moderate  party  of  the  aristocracy 
conceded  to  it  only  the  same  rights  as  to  the  other  Transpadane  colo- 
nics, Tiz.  Latin  riglits,  and  the  ultras  even  declared  the  civic  rights  con- 
ferred on  the  settlers  as  altogether  null,  and  oonMquently  did  not  con- 
cede to  the  Comenses  the  privileges  attached  to  the  holding  of  a  I  ttir 
■anicipal  magistracy  (Cic.  Ad  Att  r.  11,  8 ;  Appian,  B,  C  VL  •e). 
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pensed  with  this  empty  shadow,  and  employed  without  dm 
guise  autocratic  forms. 

The   humbled   senate  had    to   submit  to   its  posiiioB 

whether  it  would  or  not.  The  leader  of  th« 
uDdei^e*  compliant  majority  continued  to  be  Maixsuf 
Ci^SS^d  Cicero.  He  was  useful  on  account  of  his  law- 
^  major-       yer's  talent  of  finding  reasons,  or  at  any  rate 

words,  for  everything ;  and  there  was  a  genuine 
Caesarian  irony  in  employing  the  man,  by  means  of  whom 
mainly  the  aristocracy  had  conducted  their  demonstratiooi 
against  the  regents,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  servility.  Ao 
cordingly  they  pardoned  him  for  his  brief  desire  to  kiok 
against  the  pricks,  not  however  without  having  previoualy 
assured  themselves  of  his  submissiveness  in  every  way. 
His  brother  had  been  obliged  to  take  the  position  of  an 
officer  iu  the  Gallic  army  to  answer  in  some  measure  as  a 
hostage  for  him  ;  Pompeius  had  compelled  Cicero  himself 
to  accept  a  lieutenant-generalship  under  him,  which  fur- 
nished a  handle  for  politely  banishing  him  at  any  momenti 
Clodius  had  certainly  been  instructed  to  leave  him  mean- 
while at  peace,  but  Caesar  as  little  threw  off  Clodius  on 
account  of  Cicero  as  he  threw  off  Cicero  on  account  of 
Clodius ;  and  the  great  saviour  of  his  country  and  the  no 
less  great  hero  of  liberty  entered  into  an  antechamber 
rivalry  in  the  headquarters  of  Saraarobriva,  for  the  befit- 
ting illustration  of  which  there  lacked,  unfortunately,  a  Ro- 
man Aristophanes.  '  But  not  only  was  the  same  rod  kept 
in  suspense  over  Cicero's  head,  which  had  once  already 
descended  on  him  so  severely ;  golden  fetters  were  also 
laid  upon  him.  Amidst  the  serious  embarrassment  of  his 
finances  the  loans  of  Caesar  free  of  interest,  and  the  joint 
overseership  of  those  buildings  which  occasioned  the  cir- 
culation of  enormous  sums  in  the  capital,  were  in  a  high 
degree  welcome  to  him ;  and  many  an  immortal  oration 
for  the  senate  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  thought  that 
the  agent  of  Caesar  might  present  a  bill  to  him  afler  the 
close  of  the  sitting.  Consequently  he  vowed  "  in  future  to 
ask  no  m'^re  afler  right  and  honour,  but  to  strive  for  the 
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|5»vour  of  the  regents,"  and  "  to  be  as  flexible  as  an  ear 
l^p.**     They  used  him  accordingly  as — what  he  was  good 
d>r     an  advocate;    in  which  capacity  it  was  on  yarions 
Oooadons  his  lot  to  be  obliged  to  defend  his  very  bitterest 
Cmb  at  a  higher  bidding,  and  that  especially  in  the  senate, 
'wbere  he  almost  regularly  served  as  the  organ  of  the  dy« 
BMts  and  submitted  the  proposals  ^  to  which  others  prob- 
ably oonsented,  but  not  he  himself; "  indeed,  as  recognired 
leader  of  the  majority  of  the  compliant,  ho  obtained  even 
a  oertiUn  political  importance.    They  dealt  with  the  other 
members  of  the  governing  corporation  accessible  to  fear, 
iittiary,  or  gold  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  dealt  with 
Qoero,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  it  on  the  whole  in  suboi^ 
dinatioD. 

Certainly  there  remained  a  section  of  their  opponents, 
who  at  least  kept  to  their  colours  and  were 
neither  to  be  terrified  nor  to  be  won.     The  re- 


^'  gents  had  become  convinced  that  exceptional 

measures,  such  as  those  against  Cato  and  Cicero,  did  their 
oauae  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  it  was  a  lesser  evil 
to  tolerate  an  unpleasant  republican  opposition  than  to  con- 
Yart  their  opponents  into  martyrs  for  the  republic.  There- 
fore  they  allowed  Cato  to  return  (end  of  698) 
and  thenceforward  in  the  senate  and  in  the  Fo- 
rum, oflen  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  offer  a  continued  op* 
position  to  the  regents,  which  was  doubtless  deserving  of 
honour,  but  unhappily  was  at  the  same  time  ridiculous. 
Tley  allowed  him  on  occasion  of  the  proposals  of  Tre- 
bonius  to  push  matters  once  more  to  a  hand-to-hand  con* 
flict  in  the  Forum,  and  to  submit  to  the  senate  a  proposal 
that  the  proconsul  Caesar  should  be  given  over  to  the 
Usipetes  and  Tenctcri  on  account  of  his  perfidious  conduct 
towards  those  barbarians  (p.  310).  They  were  patient 
when  Marcus  Favonius,  Cato's  Sancho,  after  the  senate  had 
adopted  the  resolution  to  charge  the  legions  of  Caesar  on 
the  stateK^est,  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  senate-house  and 
prod^med  to  the  streets  the  danger  of  the  country  ;  when 
tile  same  person  in  his  scurrilous  fashion  called  t;he  whit« 
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bandage  which  Pompeius  wore  round  his  weak  leg,  a  mis* 
placed  diadem ;  when  the  consular  Lentulus  Marcellinus 
on  being  applauded,  called  out  to  the  assembly  to  make 
diligent  use  of  this  privilege  of  expressing  their  opiniuL 
while  they  were  still  allowed  to  do  so ;  when  the  tribune 
of  the  people  Gaius  Ateius  Capito  consigned  Crassus  oB 
his  departure  for  Syria,  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  the 
ology  of  the  day,  publicly  to  the  evil  spirits.  These  were^ 
on  the  whole,  vain  demonstrations  of  an  irritated  minor- 
ity ;  yet  the  little  party  from  which  they  issued  was  so  fas 
of  importance,  that  it  on  the  one  hand  fostered  and  gave 
the  watchword  to  the  republican  opposition  fermenting  in 
secret,  and  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  dragged  the  major* 
ity  of  the  senate,  which  withal  cherished  at  bottom  quite  the 
■ame  sentiments  with  reference  to  the  regents,  into  isolated 
decrees  directed  against  them.  For  even  the  majority  felt 
the  need  of  giving  vent,  at  least  sometimes  and  in  subordi- 
nate matters  to  their  suppressed  indignation,  and  especially 
—after  the  manner  of  those  who  are  servile  with  reluctance 
—of  exhibiting  their  resentment  towards  the  great  foes  in 
rage  against  the  small.  Wherever  it  was  possible,  a  gentle 
blow  was  administered  to  the  instruments  of  the  regents ; 
^us  Gabinius  was  refused  the  thanksgiving-festival  that  he 
asked  (698) ;  thus  Piso  was  recalled  from  his 
province;  thus  mourning  was  put  on  by  the 
senate,  when  the  tribune  of  the  people  Gaius  Cato  hindered 
the  elections  for  699  as  long  as  the  consul  Mar- 
cellinus  belonging  to  the  constitutional  party 
was  in  office.  Even  Cicero,  however  humbly  he  always 
bowed  before  the  regents,  issued  an  equally  envenomed  and 
insipid  pamphlet  against  Caesar's  father-in-law.  But  both 
these  feeble  signs  of  opposition  by  the  majority  of  the 
senate  and  the  ineffectual  resistance  of  the  minority  show 
only  the  more  clearly,  that  the  government  had  now  passed 
from  the  senate  to  the  regents  as  it  formerly  passed  from 
the  burgesses  to  the  senate ;  and  that  the  senate  was  already 
not  much  more  than  a  monarchical  council  of  state  em- 
ployed also  to  absorb  the  anti-monarchical  elements.     '^  Nf 
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an,"  the  adherents  of  the  fjillen  government  oonip.aiue<L 

18  of  the  slightest  account  except  the  three ;  the  regent! 

all-poweriiily  and  they  take  care  that  no  one  shall  re- 

'^sfiaiii  in  doubt  about  it ;  the  whole  state  is  virtually  tran» 

A^rined  and  obeys  the  dictators ;  our  generation  will  not 

Utc  to  see  a  ohange  of  things."     They  wei*e  living  in  &ot 

BO  longer  under  the  republic,  but  under  monarchy. 

But  if  the  guidance  of  the  state  was  at  the  absolute 

disposal  of  the  regents,  there  remained  still  a 

SSlS^i?**       political  domain  separated  in  some  measure  from 

•tOttelM*      the  government  proper,  which  it  was  more  easy 


to  defend  and  more  difficult  to  conquer;  that  of 
the  ordinary  elections  of  magistrates,  and  of  the  jury-courts. 
Thit  the  latter,  although  not  coming  directly  under  politics, 
•re  greatly  influenced  everywhere,  and  were  so  above  all  in 
Rome,  by  the  spirit  that  rules  state-affairs,  is  of  itself  dear. 
The  elections  of  magistrates  certainly  belonged  by  right  to 
the  government  proper  of  the  state ;  but,  as  at  this  period 
.  the  state  was  administered  substantially  by  extraordinary 
magistrates  or  by  men  wholly  without  title,  and  even  the 
•opreme  ordinary  magistrates,  if  they  belonged  to  the  anti- 
monarchical  party,  could  not  in  any  tangible  way  influence 
the  state-machinery,  the  ordinary  magistrates  sank  more 
and  more  into  mere  puppets — as,  in  fact,  even  those  of 
them  who  were  most  disposed  to  opposition  described  them- 
selves frankly  and  with  entire  justice  as  powerless  ciphers 
— «nd  their  elections  therefore  sank  into  mere  demonstra- 
tions. Thus,  after  the  opposition  had  already  been  wholly 
dislodged  from  the  proper  field  of  battle,  hostilities  might 
nevertheless  be  continued  in  that  of  elections  and  processes 
The  regents  spared  no  pains  to  remain  victors  also  in  this 
field.  As  to  the  elections,  they  had  already  at  Luca  settled 
between  themselves  the  lists  of  candidates  for  the  next 
years,  and  they  lefl  no  means  untried  to  carry  the  candi- 
dates agreed  upon  there.  They  expended  their  gold  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  elections.  A 
great  number  of  soldiers  were  dismissed  annually  on  fiir- 
lough  from  the  armies  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius  to    akr 
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part  ill  the  voting  at  Rome.  Caesar  was  wont  himself  to 
guide,  and  watch  over,  the  election  movements  from  Oi 
near  a  point  as  possible  of  Upper  Italy.  Yet  the  objeot 
was  but  very  imperfectly  attained.  For  6M 
no  doubt  Pompoius  and  Crassus  were  elected 
consuls,  agreeably  to  the  convention  of  Luca,  and  Luciva 
Domitiudy  the  only  candidate  of  the  opposition  who  peroe^ 
vered,  was  set  aside ;  but  this  had  been  ejected  only  by 
open  violence,  on  which  occasion  Cato  was  wounded  and 
other  extremely  scandalous  incidents  occurred.  In  the  neit 
consular  elections  for  700,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertions  of  the  r^ents,  Domitius  was  actually 
elected,  and  Cato  likewise  now  prevailed  in  the  candidaturo 
for  the  praetorship,  in  which  to  the  scandal  of  the  whole 
burgesses  Caesar's  client  Vatinius  had  during  the  previoua 
vear  beaten  him  off  the  field.  At  the  elections 
for  701  the  opposition  succeeded  in  so  indie- 
putably  convicting  the  candidates  of  the  regents  along  with 
others  of  the  most  shameful  electioneering  intrigues  that 
the  regents,  on  whom  the  scandal  recoiled,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  abandon  them.  These  repeated  and  severe 
defeats  of  the  dynasts  on  the  battle-field  of  the  elections 
may  be  tra^^eable  in  part  to  the  unmanageableness  of  the 
rusty  machinery,  to  the  incalculable  accidents  of  the  poll- 
ing,  to  the  opposition  at  heart  of  the  middle  classes,  to  the 
various  private  considerations  that  interfere  in  such  cases 
and  oflen  strangely  clash  with  those  of  party  ;  but  the 
^  main  cause  lies  elsewhere.  The  elections  were  at  this  time 
essentially  in  the  power  of  the  different  clubs  into  which 
the  aristocracy  had  grouped  themselves ;  the  system  of 
\  bribery  was  organized  by  them  on  the  most  extensive  scale 
and  with  the  utmost  method.  The  same  aristocracy  ther^ 
fore,  which  was  represented  in  the  senate,  ruled  the  eleo» 
tions ;  but  while  in  the  senate  it  yielded  with  a  grudge,  it 
worked  and  voted  here — in  secret  and  secure  from  all  reck* 
oning — absolutely  against  the  regents.  That  the  influenct 
of  the  nobility  in  this  field  was  by  no  means  broken  by  the 
i  ttriot  penal  law  against  the  electioneering  intriguer  of  th€ 
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clubs,  which  Crassus  when  consul  in  6i>J»  caused 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  burgesses,  is  self-evident, 
Is  shown  by  the  elections  of  the  succeeding  years. 
The  jury-courts  occasioned  equally  great  difficulty  to 
the  regents.  As  they  were  then  composed,  while 
*"  *^  the  senatorial  nobility  was  here  also  influentiali 
the  decisive  voice  lay  chiefly  with  the  middle 
The  fixing  of  a  high-rated  census  for  jurymen  by  a 
law  proposed  by  Pompeius  in  699  is  a  remark- 
able proof  that  the  opposition  to  the  regents  had 
Its  chief  seat  in  the  middle  class  properly  so  called,  and 
that  the  great  capitalists  showed  themselves  here,  as  every- 
where, more  compliant  than  the  latter.  Nevertheless  the 
republican  party  was  not  yet  deprived  of  all  hold  in  the 
oourtSy  and  it  was  never  weary  of  directing  political  im- 
peachments, not  indeed  against  the  regents  themselves,  but 
against  their  prominent  instruments.  This  warfare  of  prose- 
cutions was  waged  the  more  keenly,  that  according  to  usage 
the  duty  of  accusation  belonged  to  the  senatorial  youth, 
and,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  there  was  more  of  re- 
publican passion,  fresh  talent,  and  bold  delight  in  attack 
to  be  found  among  these  youths  than  among  the  older 
members  of  their  order.  Certainly  the  courts  were  not 
firee ;  if  the  regents  were  in  earnest,  the  courts  ventured  as 
little  as  the  senate  to  refnse  obedience.  None  of  their 
antagonists  were  prosecuted  by  the  opposition  with  such 
hatred — so  furious  that  it  almost  passed  into  a  proverb— 
as  Vatinius,  by  fiir  the  most  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
of  the  closer  adherents  of  Caesar  ;  but  his  master  gave  the 
command,  and  he  was  acquitted  in  all  the  processes  raised 
against  him.  But  impeachments  by  men  who  knew  how 
to  wield  the  sword  of  dialectics  and  the  lash  of  sarcasm  us 
did  Gains  Licinius  Calvus  and  Gaius  Asinius  Pollio,  di«) 
not  miss  their  mark  even  when  they  failed  ;  nor  were  iso- 
lated successes  wanting.  They  were  mostly,  no  doubt,  ob« 
tained  over  subordinate  individuals,  but  even  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  hated  adherents  of  the  dynasts,  tne  con- 
sular Gabinius,  was  overthrown  in  this  way.     Certainly  fo 
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his  C3Me  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  aristocraoy,  which  m 
little  forgave  him  for  the  law  regarding  the  conducting  of 
the  war  with  the  pirates  as  for  his  disparaging  treatment 
of  the  senate  during  his  Syrian  governorship,  was  combined 
with  the  rage  of  the  great  capitalists,  against  whom  he  had 
when  governor  of  Syria  ventured  to  defend  the  interests 
0^  the  provincials,  and  even  with  the  resentment  of  Cras- 
•Js,  with  whom  he  had  stood  on  ceremony  in  handing  over 
to  him  the  province.     His  only  protection  against  all  these 
foes  was  Pompeius,  and  the  latter  had  every  reason  to  d€^ 
fend  his  ablest,  boldest,  and  most  faithful  adjutant  at  any 
price  ;  but  here,  as  everywhere,  he  knew  not  how  to  use  hia 
power  and  to  defend  his  clients,  as  Caesar  defended  his ;  in 
the  end  of  700  the  jurymen  found  Grabinius  guilty 
ox'  extortions  and  sent  him  into  banishment. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  in  the  sphere  of  the  popular 
elections  and  of  the  jury-courts  it  was  the  regents  that  fared 
worst.     The  elements  which  ruled  in  these  were  less  tangi- 
ble, and  therefore  more  difficult  to  be  terrified  or  corrupted 
than  the  direct  organs  of  government  and  administration. 
The  holders  of  power  encountered  here,  especially  in  the 
popular  elections,  the  tough  energy  of  a  close  oligarchy — 
grouped  in  ooteries — which  is  by  no  means  finally  disposed 
of  when  its  rule  is  overthrown,  and  which  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  vanquish  the  more  covert  its  action.     They  encoun- 
tered here  too,  especially  in  the  jury-courts,  the  repugnance 
of  the  middle  classes  towards  the  new  monarchical  rule, 
which  with  all  the  perplexities  springing  out  of  it  they 
were  as  little  able  to  remove.    They  suffered  in  both  quar- 
ters a  series  of  defeats.     The  election-victories  of  the  oppo 
lition  had,  it  is  true,  merely  the  value  of  demonstrations, 
lince  the  regents  possessed  and  employed  the  means  of 
practically  annulling  any  magistrate  whom  they  disliked ; 
but  the  criminal  trials  in  which  the  opposition  carried  con- 
demnations deprived  them,  in  a  way  keenly  felt,  of  useful 
auxiliaries.     As  things  stood,  the  regents  could  neither  set 
aside  nor  adequately  control  the  popular  elections  and  tha 
jury-cQurts,  and  the  opposition,  however  much  it  felt  itself 
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straitened  even  here,  maintained  to  a  certain  extent  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  proved,  however,  yet  a  more  difficult  task  to  encoun- 
«.it»rmii  *^  ^^  opposition  Id  a  field,  to  which  they  turned 

^^oppo-  with  the  greater  zeal  the  more  they  were  pre* 
dnded  from  direct  political  action.  This  was 
literature.  Even  the  judicial  opposition  was  at  the  same 
time  a  literary  one.  and  indeed  pre-eminently  so,  for  the 
orations  wwe  regularly  published  and  served  as  political 
pamphlets.  The  arrows  of  poetry  hit  their  mark  still 
more  rapidly  and  sharply.  The  lively  youth  of  the  high 
aristocracy,  and  still  more  energetically  perhaps  the  culti- 
vated middle  class  in  the  Italian  country  towns,  waged  the 
war  of  pamphlets  and  epigrams  with  zeal  and  success. 
Iliere  fought  side  by  side  on  this  field  the  noble  senator's 
son  Grains  Licinius  Calvus  (672-706)  who  was 
as  much  feared  in  the  character  of  an  orator  and 
pamphleteer  as  of  a  versatile  poet,  and  the  municipals  of 
Cremona  and  Verona  Marcus  Furius  Bibaou* 
^^^  lua  (652-^01)  and  Quintus  Valerius  Catullus 


(667-c.  700)  whose  elegant  and  pungent  epi- 
grams flew  swiftly  like  arrows  through  Italy  and  were  sure 
to  hit  their  mark.  An  oppositional  tone  prevails  through- 
out the  literature  of  these  years.  It  is  full  of  indignant 
sarcasm  against  the  ''  great  Caesar,"  ''  the  unique  general," 
against  the  affectionate  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  who 
ruin  the  whole  globe  in  order  to  give  their  dissolute  favour- 
ites opportunity  to  parade  the  spoils  of  the  long-haired 
Celts  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  to  furnish  royal  ban- 
quets with  the  booty  of  the  farthest  isles  of  the  west,  and 
as  rivals  showering  gold  to  supplant  honest  youths  at  home 
in  the  &vour  of  their  mistresses.  There  is  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  *  and  the  other  fragments  of  the  literature  of 

*  The  colleotion  handed  down  to  us  is  ftiU  of  references  to  the 

eTents  of  699  and  700  and  was  doubtless  published  in  the 

*      '  latter  year ;  the  most  recent  event,  which  it  mentions,  ii 

mm  MM  the  prosecution  of  Vatinius  (Aug.  700).    The  statement 

of   Hieronymus  that  Catullus  died  in   G97-608  requires 
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this  period  soinethiDg  of  that  fervour  of  per3onal  and  po> 
litioal  hatred,  of  that  republican  agony  overflowing  in  riot^ 
ous  humour  or  in  stern  despair,  whioh  are  more  promi* 
nentlj  and  powerfully  apparent  in  Aristophanes  and  Da* 
u  osthenes. 

The  most  sagacious  of  the  three  rulers  at  least  saw  well 
tliat  it  was  as  impossible  to  despise  this  opposition  as  to 
suppress  it  by  word  of  command.  So  fiir  as  he  could, 
(Caesar  tried  rather  personally  to  gain  over  the  more  emi* 
itent  authors.  Cicero  himself  had  to  thank  his  literary 
reputation  in  good  part  for  the  respectful  treatment  which 
he  especially  experienced  from  Caesar ;  but  the  governor 
of  GraUv  did  not  disdain  to  conclude  a  special  peace  even 
with  Catullus  through  the  intervention  of  his  father  who 
had  become  personally  known  to  him  in  Verona ;  and  the 
young  poet,  who  had  just  heaped  upon  the  powerful  gen- 
eral the  bitterest  and  most  personal  sarcasms,  was  treated 
by  him  with  the  most  flattering  distinction.  In  fact  Caesar 
had  genius  enough  to  follow  his  literary  opponents  on  their 
own  domain  and  to  publish — as  an  indirect  defence  against 
manifold  attacka— a  detailed  report  on  the  Gallic  wars, 
which  set  forth  before  the  public,  with  happily  assumed 
naivete,  the  necessity  and  constitutional  propriety  of  his 
military  operations.  But  it  is  freedom  alone  that  is  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  poetical  and  creative ;  it  and  it  alone 
is  able  even  in  its  most  wretched  caricature,  even  with  its 
latest  breath,  to  inspire  fresh  enthusiasm.  All  the  sound 
elements  of  literature  were  and  remained  anti-monarchical ; 
and,  if  Caesar  himself  could  venture  on  this  domain  with- 
out proving  a  failure,  the  reason  was  merely  that  oven  now 

U.erefore  to  be  altered  only  by  a  few  yean.    From  the  circnmstenes 

that  Yatiniiia  *' swears  falsely  by  his  consulship/*  it  has  been  errone> 

ously  inferred  that  the  collection  did  not  appear  till  after  the  consnlats 

of  YatiDias  (707) ;  it  only  follows  from  it  that  Yatinioii 

'^*  when  the  collection  appeared,  might  already  reckon  oii 

becoming  consul  in  a  definite  year,  for  which  he  bad  every  reas<m  ifl 

early  as  700  ;  for  his  name  certainly  stood  on  the  list  of 

candidates  agreed  on  at  Luca  (Cicero  Ad  Att.  {▼.  8  h.  2). 
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he  still  cherished  at  heart  the  magnificent  dream  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  although  he  was  unable  to  transfer  it  eithei 
to  his  adversaries  or  to  his  adherents.  Practical  politics 
were  not  more  absolutely  controlled  by  the  regents  than 
literature  by  the  republicans.* 

It  became  necessary  to  take  serious  steps  against  this 

impotent,  but  still  troublesome  and  audacious 

Mgjtoaii        opposition.     The  condemnation  of  Gabinius,  ap* 

parently,  turned  the  scale  (end  of  700).     The 

regents  agreed  to  introduce  a  dictatorship,  though 

^  The  wdUaiowD  poem  of  Gatallus  numbered  zxix.  was  written  in 
699  or  700  after  Cacsar^s  Britannic  expedition  and  befoia 
the  death  of  Julia : 

Qma  hoc  poUti  videre^  quia  poteU  pati^ 
Niti  impudicut  et  vorax  et  aleo^ 
Mamurram  habere  quod  comata  Oallia 
ffabehat  ante  et  ultima  Britannia  f  etc. 

Hamurni  of  Formiae,  Caesar's  farourite  and  for  a  time  during  the 
Qallio  wars  an  offioer  in  his  army,  had,  probably  a  short  time  before  the 
eomposition  of  this  poem,  returned  to  the  capital  and  was  in  all  likeli 
hood  then  occupied  with  the  building  of  his  much>talked-of  marble 
palaoe  famished  with  lavish  magnificence  on  the  Caelian  hill.  The 
Pontic  booty  mentioned  in  the  poem  is  that  of  Mytilene,  of  which 
Caesar  had  a  share  as  one  of  the  oflScers  serving  in  676  in 
the  army  of  the  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  (iii 
416) ;  the  Iberian  spoil  is  that  which  was  acquired  in  the  governorship 
of  Farther  Spain  (p.  289). 

Ifore  innocent  than  this  virulent  invective,  which  was  bitterly  felt 
by  Caesar  (Suet.  Caes.  78),  is  another  nearly  contemporary  poem  of 
tho  same  author  (xL)  to  which  we  may  here  refer,  because  with  itf 
pathetic  introduction  to  an  anything  but  pathetic  commission  it  very 
cleverly  qoizses  the  staff  of  the  new  regents— the  Gnbiniuses,  Antoul- 
oaes,  and  such  like,  suddenly  advanced  from  the  lowest  haunts  to  head- 
quarters. IiCt  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  wiittcn  at  a  time  when 
Caesar  was  fighting  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Thames,  an  1  when  the 
expeditions  of  Crassus  to  Parthia  and  of  Gabinius  to  Egypt  were  in 
prepAration.  The  poet,  as  if  he  too  ejLpected  one  of  the  vacant  posti 
from  one  of  the  regents,  gives  to  two  of  his  clients  their  last  inf truo 
tioni  before  departure : 

/mm  «f  Anrel%  comitet  Catulli^  etc 
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only  *  temporary  one,  and  by  means  of  this  to  oarry  nen 
ooerdve  measures,  especially  respecting  the  elections  and 
Ihe  jury-courts.     Pompeius,  as  the  regent  on  whom  prim» 
rily   deTolved   the  government  of  Rome  and   Italy,  was 
(iiarged  with  the  execution  of  this  resolve ;  which  accord- 
ingly bore  the  impress  of  the  awkwardness  in  resolution 
Mid  aetion  that  characterized  him,  and  of  his  singular  inca- 
pacity of  speaking  out  frankly,  even  where  he  would  and 
could  command.     Already  at  the  close  of  700 
the  demand  for  a  dictatorship  was  brought  for- 
ward in  the  senate  in  the  form  of  hints,  and  that  not  by 
Pompeius  himself.    There  served  as  its  ostensible  ground 
the  continuance  of  the  system  of  clubs  and  bands  in  the 
capital,  which  by  acts  of  bribery  and  violence  certainly  ex* 
ercised  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  elections  as 
well  as  on  the  jury-courts  and  perpetuated  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance ;  we  must  allow  that  this  rendered  it  easy  for  the 
regents  to  justify  their  exceptional  measures.     But,  as  may 
well  be  conceived,  even  the  servile  majority  shrank  from 
granting  what  the  future  dictator  himself  seemed  to  shrink 
from  openly  asking.     When  the  unparalleled  agitation  re* 
garding  the  elections  for  the  consulship  of  701 
led  to  the  most  scandalous  scenes^  so  that  the 
elections  were  postponed  a  full  year  beyond  the  fixed  time 
and  only  took  place  after  a  seven  months'  interregnum  in 
July  701,  Pompeius  found  in  this  state  of  things 
the  desired  occasion  for  indicating  still  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  senate  that  the  dictatorship  was  the  only 
moans  of  cutting,  if  not  of  loosing  the  knot ;  but  the  deci- 
sive word  of  command  was  not  even  yet  spoken.     Perhaps 
it  would  have  still  remained  for  long  unuttered,  had  not  the 
most  audacious  partisan  of  the  republican  opposition  Titus 
Anuius  Milo  stepped  into  the  field  at  the  consular  election! 
for  702  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  can* 
didates  of  the  regents,  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio 
pnd  Publius  Plautius  Hypsaeus,  both  men  closely  connected 
with  Pompeius  personally  and  thoroughly  devoted  to  him. 
Milo,  endowed   with  phyf^ical  courage,  with  a  cer^iSio 
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talent  for  intrigue  and  for  contracting  debt,  and 
Rbove  all  with  an  ample  amount  of  native  assur- 
ance which  had  beeo  carefully  cultivated,  had  made  himself 
a  name  among  the  political  adventurers  of  the  time,  and 
waa  tiie  most  famous  man  in  his  trade  next  to  Clodius,  and 
naturally  therefore  through  rivalry  at  the  moat  deadly  feud 
with  the  latter.  As  the  Achilles  of  the  streets  had  be»in 
acquired  by  the  regents  and  with  their  permission  was  agsoi 
playing  the  ultra-democrat,  the  Hector  of  the  streets  \)» 
oame  aa  a  matter  of  course  an  aristocrat ;  and  the  repvl^ 
liean  opposition,  which  now  would  have  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Catilina  in  person,  had  he  presented  himself  to 
them,  readily  acknowledged  Milo  as  their  legitimate  cham- 
pion in  ail  riots.  In  fact  the  few  successes,  which  they  car- 
ried off  in  this  field  of  battle,  were  the  work  of  Milo  and 
of  hia  well-trained  band  of  gladiators.  So  Cato  and  his 
firiends  in  return  supported  the  candidature  of  Milo  for  the 
eonsulshlp;  even  Cicero  could  not  avoid  recommending 
^ne  who  had  been  his  enemy's  enemy  and  his  own  proteo^ 
tor  during  many  years ;  and  as  Milo  himself  spared  neithei 
money  nor  violence  to  carry  his  election,  it  seemed  secure. 
For  the  reg^its  it  would  have  been  not  only  a  new  and 
keenly  felt  defeat,  but  also  an  imminent  danger ;  for  it  was 
to  be  foreseen  that  the  bold  partisan  would  not  allow  him 
aelf  aa  consul  to  be  reduced  to  insignificance  so  easily  a» 
Domitius  and  other  men  of  the  respectable  opposition. 
It  happened  that  Achilles  and  Hector  accidental* 
§^^^  ly  encountered  each  other  not  far  from  the  capi- 
tal on  the  Appian  Way,  and  a  fray  arose  be* 
tween  their  respective  bands,  in  which  Clodius  himself  re- 
eeivi^  a  sword-cut  on  the  shoulder  and  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  This  had  occurred 
without  orders  from  Milo  ;  but,  as  the  matter  had  gor.e  sc 
far  and  as  the  ^torm  had  now  to  be  encountered  at  any  rate, 
the  whole  crime  seemed  to  Milo  more  desirable  nnd  even 
leas  dangerous  than  the  half;  he  ordered  his  men  to  drag 
Clodius  forth  from  his  lurking  place  and  to  put 
^  him  to  death  (18  Jan.  702). 
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The  Rtreet  leaders  of  the  regents'  party — the  tribunes 
of  the  people  Titus  Munatius  Plancus,  Quintui 
^|^y*»  Pompeius  Rufus,  and  Gaius  Sallustiua  Crisput 
— saw  in  this  occurrence  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
thwart  in  the  interest  of  their  masters  the  candidature  of 
Milo  and  carry  the  dictatorship  of  Pompeius.  The  dregf 
of  the  populace,  especially  the  freedmen  and  slaves,  had 
lost  in  Clodius  their  patron  and  future  deliverer  (p.  358) ; 
the  necessary  excitement  was  thus  easily  aroused.  After 
the  bloody  oorpse  had  been  exposed  for  show  at  the  orap 
tors'  platform  in  the  Forum  and  the  speeches  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  had  been  made,  the  riot  broke  forth.  Tlie 
seat  of  the  perfidious  aristocracy  was  destined  as  a  funeral 
pile  for  the  great  liberator ;  the  mob  carried  the  body  to 
the  senate-house,  and  set  the  building  on  fire.  Thereafter 
the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  front  of  Milo's  house  and 
kept  it  under  siege,  till  his  band  drove  off  the  assailants  by 
a  discharge  of  arrows.  They  passed  on  to  the  house  of 
Pompeius  and  of  his  consular  candidates,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer was  saluted  as  dictator  and  the  latter  as  consuls,  and 
thence  to  the  house  of  the  interrex  Marcus  Lepidus,  on 
whom  devolved  the  conduct  of  the  consular  elections 
When  the  latter,  as  in  duty  bound,  refused  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  elections  immediately,  as  the  clamorous 
multitude  demanded,  he  was  kept  during  five  days  under 
siege  in  his  dwelling  house. 

But  the  instigators  of  these  scandalous  scenes  had  over- 
acted their  part.     Certainly  their  lord  and  mas- 
•)«ip  of  ter  was  resolved  to  employ  this  favourable  epi- 

ompeiiis.       ^^^^  .^  order  not  merely  to  set  aside  Milo,  but 

also  to  seize  the  dictatorship ;  he  wished,  however,  to 
receive  it  not  from  a  mob  of  bludgeonmen,  but  from  the 
senate.  Pompeius  brought  up  troops  to  put  down  the 
anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  capital,  and  which  had  in 
reality  become  intolerable  to  everybody  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  now  enjoined  what  he  had  hitherto  requested,  and  the 
senate  complied.  It  was  merely  an  empty  subterfuge,  that 
on  the  proposal  of  Cato  and  Bihulus  the  proconsul  Pom- 
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peius,  retaining  his  former  offices,  was  nominated  as  "  coi> 
«ul  without  colleague"  instead  of  dictator  (on  the  25th 
of  the  intercalary  month  ♦  702) — a  subterfuge^ 
which  admitted  an  appellation  labouring  under 
a  double  incongruity  f  for  the  mere  purpose  of  avoiding 
ooe  which  expressed  the  simple  fact,  and  which  vividly 
reminds  us  of  the  sagacious  resolution  of  the  waning  pa> 
triciato  to  concede  to  the  plebeians  not  the  consulship,  but 
only  the  consular  power  (i.  373). 

Thus  in  legal  possession  oi  full  power,  Pompeius  set 
to  work  and  proceeded  with  energy  against  the 
25JJ35ii5^  republican  party  which  was  powerful  in  the 
JJ^jJi^i^  dubs  and  jury-courts.  The  existing  enactments 
ttb«jury  as  to  elections  were  repeated  and  enforced  by  a 
special  law  ;  and  by  another  against  electioneer- 
ing intrigues,  which  obtained  retrospective  force  for  all 
offences  of  this  sort  committed  since  684,  the 
penalties  hitherto  imposed  were  augmented. 
Still  more  important  was  the  enactment,  that  the  gov- 
ernorships, which  were  by  far  the  more  important  and 
especially  by  far  the  more  lucrative  half  of  official  life, 
should  be  conferred  on  the  consuls  and  praetors  not  imme- 
diately on  their  retirement  from  the  consulate  or  praetor- 
ship,  but  only  afber  the  expiry  of  other  five  years ;  an 
arrangement  which  of  course  could  only  come  into  effect 
after  four  years,  and  therefore  made  the  filling  up  of  the 
governorships  for  the  next  few  years  substantially  depend- 
ent  on  decrees  of  senate  which  were  to  be  issued  for  the 
regulation  of  this  interval,  and  thus  practically  on  the  per- 
son or  section  ruling  the  senate  at  the  moment.  The  jury- 
oommissions  were  lef^  in  existence,  but  limits  were  put  to 
(he  right  of  counter-plea,  and — what  was  perhaps  still  more 
important— the  iiberty  of  speech  in  the  courts  was  dc>ne 

*  In  tbiB  year  the  January  with  29  and  the  February  with  23  dayi 
were  followed  by  the  intercalary  month  with  28,  and  then  by  March. 

f  Goniul  ugnifiefl  **  colleague  ^  (i.  828),  and  a  consul  who  is  at  thi 
■ame  time  proconsul  Is  at  once  an  actual  consul  and  a  consul's  substi 
tote. 
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Awaj  ;  for  both  the  number  of  the  advocates  and  the  tioM 
of  speaking  apportioned  to  each  were  restricted  by  fixing 
a  maximum,  and  the  bad  habit  which  had  prevailed  of  ad- 
duoingy  in  addition  to  the  witnesses  as  to  Acts,  witnesses 
to  character  or  laudatores^  as  they  were  called,  in  £iToar 
of  the  accused  was  prohibited.  The  obsequious  senate 
further  decreed  on  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  that  the 
country  had  been  placed  in  peril  by  the  quarrel  on  the 
Appian  Way ;  accordingly  a  special  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  an  exceptional  law  for  all  crimes  connected  with 
it,  the  members  of  which  were  directly  nominated  by  Pom- 
peius. An  attempt  was  also  made  to  give  once  more  a 
serious  importance  to  the  office  of  the  censors,  and  by  that 
agency  to  purge  the  deeply  disordered  burgess-body  of  its 
worst  elements. 

All  these  measures  were  adopted  under  the  pressure 
of  the  sword.  In  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
senate  that  the  country  was  in  danger,  Pompeius  called  the 
men  capable  of  service  throughout  Italy  to  arms  and  made 
them  swear  allegiance  for  all  contingencies ;  an  adequate  an<f 
trustworthy  corps  was  temporarily  staUoned  at  the  Capitol ; 
at  every  stirring  of  opposition  Pompeius  threatened  armed 
intervention,  and  during  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  re- 
specting the  murder  of  Clodius  stationed,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  a  guard  over  the  place  of  trial  itself 

The  scheme  for  the  revival  of  the  censorship  failed,  be- 
cause amonff  the  servile  majority  of  the  senate 
«fthere-  no  one  possessed  sutncient  moral  courage  and 
pnhjicaiu.  authority  even  to  become  a  candidate  for  such 
an  office.  On  the  other  hand  Milo  was  condemned  by  the 
jurymen  (8  April,  702)  and  Cato's  candidature 
for  the  consulship  of  703  was  frustrated.  The 
opposition  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  received 
through  the  new  judicial  ordinances  a  blow  from  which  it 
never  recovered ;  the  dre^ed  forensic  eloquence  was  there- 
by driven  from  the  field  of  politics,  and  thenceforth  felt 
the  restraints  of  monarchy.  Opposition  of  course  had  not 
disappeared  either  from  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 


ei. 
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the  nation  or  even  wholly  from  public  lifo — to  effect  tha» 
end  the  popular  elections,  the  jury -courts,  and  literaturt 
must  have  beeu  not  merely  revtrictedy  but  annihilated.  In 
deod,  in  these  very  transactions  themselves,  Pompeius  by 
his  unskilfulness  and  perversity  helped  the  repablicans  t8 
gain  even  under  his  dictatorship  several  triumphs  which  he 
severely  felt.  The  special  measures,  which  the  rulers  took 
to  aHengthen  their  power,  were  of  course  officially  charao* 
loriied  as  enactments  made  in  the  interest  of  public  tran* 
quillity  and  order,  and  every  bui^[ess,  who  did  not  desire 
anarchy,  was  described  as  substantially  concurring  in  them. 
But  Pompeius  pushed  this  transparent  fiction  so  &r,  that 
iBstead  of  putting  safe  instruments  into  the  special  com- 
mnsioQ  lor  the  investigation  of  the  late  tumult  he  ohose 
tbe  most  respectable  men  of  all  parties,  including  even 
Oato,  and  applied  his  influence  over  the  court  essentially  to 
malntun  order,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  his  ad* 
herents  as  well  as  for  his  opponents  to  indulge  in  the  scenes 
of  diatorbance  customary  in  the  trials  of  this  period.  This 
neutrality  of  the  regent  was  discernible  in  the  judgments 
of  the  special  court.  The  jurymen  did  not  venture  to 
acquit  Milo  himself;  but  most  of  the  subordinate  persons 
aocmsed  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  republican  opposition 
were  acquitted,  while  condemnation  inexorably  befell  those 
who  in  the  late  riot  had  taken  part  for  Clodius,  or  in  other 
words  for  the  regents,  including  not  a  few  of  Caesar's  and 
of  Pompeius*  own  most  intimate  friends— even  Hypsaeus 
bis  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  Planous  and  Rufus,  who  had  directed  the  hneute  in 
his  interest.  That  Pompeius  did  not  prevent  their  con- 
demnation for  the  sake  of  appearing  impartial,  was  one 
specimen  of  his  folly  ;  and  a  second  was,  that  he  withal  in 
matters  quite  indifferent  violated  his  own  laws  to  favour 
his  friends — appearing  for  example  as  a  witness  to  charao> 
tor  iu  the  trial  of  Plancus,  and  in  fact  protecting  from  con- 
demnation several  accused  persons  specially  connected  with 
him,  such  as  Metellus  Scipio.  As  usual,  he  wished  here 
ilso  to  accomplish  opposite  things ;  in  attempting  to  satisfy 
Vol.  IV.— 17* 
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the  duties  at  onoe  of  the  impartial  regent  and  of  the  party 
ohief^  he  fulfilled  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  wm 
regarded  by  public  opinion  with  justice  as  a  despotic  regent 
and  by  his  adherents  with  equal  justice  as  a  leader  who 
either  could  not  or  would  not  protect  his  followers. 

But,  although  the  republicans  were  stili  stirring  and 
were  even  refreshed  by  an  isolated  success  here  and  there, 
ohiefly  through  the  blundering  of  Porapeius,  the  objed 
which  the  regents  had  proposed  to  themselves  in  that  dio 
tatorship  was  on  the  whole  attained,  the  reins  were  drawn 
tighter,  the  republican  party  was  humbled,  and  the  new 
monarchy  was  strengthened.  The  public  began  to  recon- 
cile themselves  to  it.  When  Pompeius  not  long  after 
recoTered  from  a  serious  illness,  his  restoration  was  cele> 
brated  throughout  Italy  with  the  befitting  demonstrations 
of  joy  which  are  usual  on  such  occasions  in  monarchies. 
The  regents  showed  themselves  satisfied ;  as  early  as  the 
Ist  of  August  702  Pompeius  re«gned  his  dio^ 
tatorship,  and  shared  the  consulship  with 
dient  Metellus  Soipio. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DIATH  OF  CJlABfiUB.      RUPTURB   BET'WESN   THE  #OINT   RUL1«I( 

Maboub  Crassub  had  for  years  been  reckoned  among 
^^  the  heads  of  the  **  three-headed  monster,"  with- 

Onafus 

|oQiiio  out  any  proper  title  to  be  so  included.     He 

"'"^  served  as  a  makeweight  to  trim  the  balance  be 

tween  the  real  regents  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  Caesar 
against  Pompeius.  The  part  of  a  supernumerary  colleague 
is  not  a  very  honourable  one ;  but  Crassus  was  never  hin- 
dered by  any  keen  sense  of  honour  from  pursuing  his  own 
advantage.  He  was  a  merchant  and  was  open  to  negotia- 
tion. What  was  offered  to  him  was  not  much ;  but,  as  more 
was  not  to  be  got,  he  accepted  it,  and  sought  to  forget  the 
ambition  that  fretted  him,  and  his  chagrin  at  occupying  a 
position  so  near  to  power  and  yet  so  powerless,  amidst  his 
always  accumulating  piles  of  gold.  But  the  conference  at 
Luca  changed  the  state  of  matters  also  for  him ;  with  the 
view  of  still  retaining  the  preponderance  as  compared  with 
Pompeius  afier  concessions  so  extensive,  Caesar  gave  to  his 
old  confederate  Crassus  an  opportunity  of  attaining  in  Syria 
through  the  Parthian  war  the  same  position  to  which  Caesar 
had  attained  by  the  Celtic  war  in  Gaul.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  these  new  prospects  proved  more  attractive  to 
the  ardent  thirst  for  gold  which  had  now  become  at  the  age 
of  sixty  a  second  nature  and  grew  only  the  more  mtense 
with  every  newly  won  million,  or  to  the  ambition  xhich 
had  been  long  repressed  with  difficulty  in  the  old  man's 
breast  and  now  glowed  in  it  with  restless  fire.  He 
arrived  in  Syria  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
700;  he  had  not  even  waited  for  the  expiry  of 
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his  consulship  to  depart.  Full  of  iuipatient  ardour  he  seemed 
desirous  to  redeem  every  minute  with  the  view  of  making 
up  for  what  he  had  lost,  of  gaining  the  treasures  of  the  East 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  West,  of  achieving  the  power  and 
glory  of  a  general  as  rapidly  as  Caesar,  and  with  as  little 
trou])le  as  Pompeius. 

He  found  the  Parthian  war  already  commenced.     Tiie 

faithless  conduct  of  Pompeius  towards  the  l*ar> 
^^tthe  thians  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  173) ;  he 
rMoWedon.    l^ad  not  respected  the  stipulated  frontier  of  the 

Euphrates  and  had  wrested  several  provinces 
Irom  the  Parthian  empire  for  the  benefit  of  Armenia,  whiob 
was  now  a  client  state  of  Rome.  King  Phraates  had  sul> 
mitted  to  this  treatment ;  but  afler  he  had  been  murdered 
by  his  two  sons  Mithradates  and  Orodes,  the  new  king  Mitb 
radates  immediately  declared  war  on  the  king  of  Armenia, 

Artavasdes,  son  of  the  recently  deceased  Tigranes 

(about  698).*  This  was  at  the  same  time  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Rome ;  as  soon  therefore  as  the  re* 
volt  of  the  Jews  was  suppressed,  Grabinius,  the  able  and 
spirited  governor  of  Syria,  led  the  legions  over  the  Euphn^ 
tes.  Meanwhile,  however,  a  revolution  had  occurred  in  the 
Parthian  empire ;  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  with  the 
young,  bold,  and  talented  grand  vizier  at  their  head,  had 
overthrown  king  Mithradates  and  placed  his  brother  Orodes 
on  the  throne.  Mithradates  therefore  made  common  cause 
with  the  Romans  and  resorted  to  the  camn  of  Gabinius. 
Everything  promised  the  best  results  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  Roman  governor,  when  he  unexpectedly  received  orden 
to  restore  the  king  of  Egypt  by  force  of  arms  to  Alexandria 
(p.  189).  He  was  obliged  to  obey  ;  but  in  the  expectation 
of  soon  coming  back,  he  induced  the  dethroned  Parthian 
prince  who  solicited  aid  from  him  to  commence  the  war  io 
the  meanwhile  at  his  own  hand.  Mithradates  did  so ;  and 
Seleucia  and  Babylon  declared  for  him  ;  but  the  vizier  cap- 

*  Tigranes  was  still  U?mg  io    February  698  (C^o.  pro  Sett  26, 
t^  69) ;  on  the  other  band  Aravasdes  was  already  reignini 

M.  before  700  (Justin,  xlii  2,  4  ;  Plut.  Crass.  49). 
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tured  Seleucia  by  assault,  having  been  in  person  the  first  to 
mount  the  battlements,  and  in  Babylon  Mithradates  himself 
was  forced  bj  famine  to  surrender,  whereupon  he  was  by  hii 
brother's  orders  put  to  death.  His  death  was  a  palpable 
loss  to  the  Romans ;  but  it  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the 
agitation  in  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the  Armenian  waroon^ 
tinued.  Gabinius,  after  ending  the  Egyptian  campaign,  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  turning  to  account  the  still  favourable  op 
portunity  and  resuming  the  interrupted  Parthian  war,  when 
Ci^ssus  arrived  in  Syria  and  along  with  the  command  took 
up  also  the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  Full  of  high-flown 
hopes  he  estimated  the  difficulties  of  the  march  as  slight,  and 
the  power  of  resistance  in  the  armies  of  the  enemy  as  yet 
slighter ;  he  not  only  spoke  confidently  of  the  subjugation 
of  the  Parthians,  but  was  already  in  imagination  the  con- 
queror of  the  kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  India. 

The  new  Alexander,  however,  was  in  no  haste.  Before 
he  carried  into  effect  these  ereat  plans;  he  found 
leisure  for  very  tedious  and  very  lucrative  sub- 


ordinate transactions.  The  temples  of  Derceto 
at  Hierapolis  Bambyce  and  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  and 
other  rich  shrines  of  the  Syrian  province,  were  by  order  ol 
Crassus  despoiled  of  their  treasures ;  and  contingents  or, 
still  better,  sums  of  money  instead  were  levied  from  all  the 
subjects.  The  military  operations  of  the  first  summer  were 
limited  to  an  extensive  reconnaissance  in  Mesopotamia ;  the 
Euphrates  was  crossed,  the  Parthian  satrap  was  defeated  at 
lehuae  (on  the  Belik  to  the  north  of  Rakkah),  and  the  neigh- 
bouring tO¥ms,  including  the  considerable  one  of  Nicephorium 
(Rakkah),  were  occupied,  afler  which  the  Romans  having 
lefb  garrisons  behind  in  them  returned  to  Syria.  They  had 
hitherto  been  in  doubt  whether  it  was  more  advisable  to 
march  to  Parthia  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Armenia  or  by 
che  direct  route  through  the  Mesopotamian  desert.  The 
first  route,  leading  through  mountainous  regions  under  the 
control  of  trustworthy  allies,  commended  itself  by  itsgrea^ 
er  safety ;  kirg  Artavasdes  came  in  person  to  the  Romac 
head-quarters  to  advocate  this  plan  of  the  campaign.     Bui 
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that  reconnaissance  decided  in  favour  of  the  march  througk 
Mesopotamia.  The  numerous  and  flourishing  Greek  and 
hnlf-Greek  towns  in  the  regions  along  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  above  all  the  great  city  of  Seleucia,  were  altogether 
averse  to  the  Parthian  rule ;  all  the  Greek  townships  with 
which  the  Romans  came  into  contact  had  now,  like  the  citi- 
zens of  Carrhae  at  an  earlier  time  (p.  169),  practically  shewn 
how  ready  they  were  to  shake  off  the  intolerable  foreign 
yoke  and  to  receive  the  Romans  as  deliverers,  almost  m 
countrymen.  The  Arab  prince  Abgarus,  who  commanded 
the  desert  of  Edessa  and  Carrhae  and  thereby  the  usual  route 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  had  arrived  in  the  camp 
of  the  Romans  to  assure  them  in  person  of  his  devotedness. 
The  Parthians  had  appeared  to  be  wholly  unprepared. 
Accordingly  (701)  the  Euphrates  was  crossed  (near  Bir- 

adjik).  To  reach  the  Tigris  from  this  point  they 
The  So-  had  the  choice  of  two  routes ;  either  the  army 
e^Mi         might  move  downward  along  the  Euphrates  to 

the  latitude  of  Seleucia  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  each  other ;  or  they 
might  immediately  after  crossing  take  the  shortest  line  to 
the  Tigris  right  across  the  great  Mesopotamian  desert.  The 
former  route  led  directly  to  the  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon, 
which  lay  opposite  Seleucia  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
several  weighty  voices  were  raised  in  favour  of  this  route  in 
the  Roman  council  of  war ;  in  particular  the  quaestor  Gains 
Cassius  pointed  to  the  difficulties  of  the  march  in  the  desert, 
and  to  the  suspicious  reports  arriving  from  the  Roman  gar- 
risons on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  to  the  Parthian 
warlike  preparations.  But  in  opposition  to  this  the  Arab 
prince  Abgarus  announced  that  the  Parthians  were  employed 
in  evacuating  their  western  provinces.  They  had  already 
packed  up  their  treasures  and  put  themselves  in  motion  to 
flee  to  the  Hyrcanians  and  Scythians  ;  only  through  a  forced 
march  by  the  shortest  route  was  it  at  all  possible  still  tc 
reach  them ;  but  by  such  a  march  the  Romans  would  pro* 
bably  succeed  in  overtaking  and  cutting  up  at  least  the  rear 
guard  of  the  great  army  under  Sillaces  and  the  vizier,  an^ 
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obtaining  enormous  spoil.     These  reports  of  the  friendly 
Bedouins  decided  the  direction  of  the  march ;  the  Romai 
armyy  consisting  of  seven  legions,  4,000  cavalry,  and  4,000 
•lingers  and  archers,  turned  off  from  the  Euphrates  and 
mmBT  into  the  inhospitable  plains  of  northern  Mesopotamia. 
ITir  and  wide  no  enemy  appeared;  only  hunger  and  * 
^^      thirst,  and  the  endless  sandy  desert,  seemed  to 
tai«h«Dw-      keep  watch  at  the  gates  of  the  East.     At  length, 
after  many  days  of  toilsome  marching,  not  far 
from  the  first  river  which  the  Roman  army  had  to  cross,  the 
Baliasus  (Belik),  the  first  horsemen  of  the  enemy  were 
descried.     Abgarus  with  his  Arabs  was  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre ;  the  Parthian  squadrons  retired  up  to  and  over  the 
river  and  vanished  in  the  distance,  pursued  by  Abgarus  and 
his  followers.     With  impatience  the  Romans  waited  for  his 
return  and  for  more  exact  information.     The  general  hoped 
here  at  length  to  come  upon  the  constantly  retreating  foe ; 
his  young  and  brave  son  Publius,  who  had  fought  with  the 
greatest  distinction  in  Gaul  under  Caesar  (p.  289,  304),  and 
had  been  sent  by  the  latter  at  the  head  of  a  Celtic  squadron 
of  horse  to  take  part  in  the  Parthian  war,  was  inflamed  with 
a  vehement  desire  for  the  fight.     When  no  tidings  came, 
they  resolved  to  advance  at  a  venture  ;  the  signal  for  start- 
ing was  given,  the  Balissus  was  crossed,  the  army  after  a 
brief  insufficient  rest  at  noon  was  led  on  without  delay  at  a 
rapid  pace.    Then  suddenly  the  kettledrums  of  the  Parthians 
sounded  all  around ;  on  every  side  their  silken  gold-embroid- 
ered banners  were  seen  waving,  and  their  iron  helmets  and 
coats  of  mail  glittering  in  the  blaze  of  the  hot  noonday  sun ; 
and  by  the  side  of  the  vizier  stood  prince  Abgarus  wich  his 
Bedouins. 

Thd  Romans  saw  too  late  the  net  in  which  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared.  With  sure 
Kr^A  glanoe  the  vizier  had  thoroughly  seen  both  the 
^SS^l!^  danger  and  the  means  of  meeting  it.  Nothing 
could  be  accomplished  against  Roman  infantry 
of  the  line  with  Oriental  infantry ;  so  he  had  got  rid  of  this 
amiy  and  by  sending  a  mass  which  was  useless  in  the  mail 
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field  of  battle  under  the  personal  leadership  of  king  Orodes 
to  Armenia,  he  had  prevented  king  Artavaades  from  allow* 
ing  the  promised  10,000  heavy  cavalry  to  join  the  army 
of  Crassus,  who  now  painfully  felt  the  want  of  them*  On 
the  other  hand  the  vizier  met  the  Roman  tactics,  unsurpassed 
of  their  kind,  with  a  system  entirely  different.  Eis  army 
consisted  exclusively  of  cavalry  ;  the  line  was  formed  of  the 
heavy  horsemen  armed  with  long  thrusting-lanoes,  and  pro* 
tectedf  man  and  horse,  by  a  coat  of  mail  of  metallic  plates 
or  a  leathern  doublet  and  by  similar  greaves ;  the  roaas  of 
the  troops  consisted  of  mounted  archers.  As  compared  with 
these,  the  Romans  were  thoroughly  inferior  in  the  corr^ 
spending  arms  both  as  to  number  and  excellence.  Their 
in&ntry  of  the  line,  excellent  as  they  were  in  close  combat, 
whether  at  a  short  distance  with  the  heavy  javelin  or  in  hand- 
to-hand  combat  with  the  sword,  could  not  compel  an  army 
consisting  wholly  of  cavalry  to  come  to  an  engagement  with 
them  ;  and  they  found,  even  when  they  did  come  to  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict,  an  equal  if  not  superior  adversary  in  the 
iron-clad  hosts  of  lancers.  As  compared  with  an  army  like 
this  Parthian  one,  the  Roman  army  was  at  a  disadvantage 
strategically,  because  the  cavalry  commanded  the  communi* 
cations ;  and  at  a  disadvantage  tactically,  because  every 
weapon  of  close  combat  must  succumb  to  that  which  is 
wielded  from  a  distance,  uuless  the  struggle  becomes  an  in- 
dividual one,  man  against  man.  The  concentrated  position, 
on  which  the  whole  Roman  method  of  war  was  based,  in- 
creased the  danger  in  presence  of  such  an  attack  ;  the  closer 
the  ranks  of  the  Roman  column,  the  more  irresistible  cer- 
tainly was  its  onset,  but  the  less  also  could  the  missiles  fail 
to  hit  their  mark.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  where 
towns  have  to  be  defended  and  difficulties  of  the  ground  have 
to  be  considered,  such  a  system  of  tactics  operating  with 
mere  cavalry  against  infantry  could  never  be  completely 
carried  out;  but  in  the  Mesopotamian  desert,  where  thf 
army  almost  like  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  neither  encountered 
an  obstacle  nor  met  with  a  basis  for  strategic  dispositions 
during  many  days'  march,  this  mode  of  warfare  was  irresiai 
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ible  for  the  very  reason  that  circunistancos  allowed  it  to  be 
developed  there  in  all  its  purity  and  therefore  in  all  its 
power.  There  everything  combined  to  put  thft  foreign  in- 
fimtry  at  a  disadvantage  against  the  native  cavalry.  Whei« 
the  iKuiTily-laden  Roman  foot-soldier  dragged  himself  toiU 
iomeiy  tlurough  the  sand  or  the  steppe,  and  perished  from 
hanger  or  still  more  from  thirst  amid  the  pathless  route 
marked  only  by  water-springs  that  were  far  apart  and  difr 
&Ailt  to  find,  the  Parthian  horseman,  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  sit  on  his  fleet  steed  or  camel,  nay  almost  to  spend 
his  life  in  the  saddle,  easily  traversed  the  desert  whose 
hardships  he  had  long  learned  how  to  lighten  or  in  case  of 
seed  to  bear.  There  no  rain  fell  to  mitigate  the  intole)*able 
heat,  and  to  slacken  the  bow-strings  and  leathern  thongs  of 
the  enemy's  archers  and  slingers ;  there  amidst  the  deep 
sand  at  many  places  ordinary  ditches  and  ramparts  could 
hardly  be  formed  for  the  camp.  Imagination  can  scarcely 
conceive  a  situation  in  which  all  the  military  advantages 
were  more  on  the  one  side,  and  all  the  disadvantages  more 
thoroughly  on  the  other. 

To  the  question,  under  what  circumstances  this  new 
style  of  tactics,  the  first  national  system  that  on  its  own 
proper  ground  showed  itself  superior  to  the  Roman,  arose 
among  the  Parthians,  we  can  only  reply  by  conjectures. 
The  lancers  and  mounted  archers  were  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  East,  and  already  formed  the  flower  of  the  armies  of 
Cyrus  and  Darius ;  but  hitherto  these  arms  had  been  em- 
ployed only  as  secondary,  and  essentially  to  cover  the 
thoroughly  useless  Oriental  infantry.  The  Parthian  armies 
also  by  no  means  diflered  in  this  respect  from  the  othei 
Oriental  ones ;  armies  are  mentioned,  five-sixths  of  which 
eoDsisted  of  infantry.  In  the  campaign  of  Crassus,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  thn^  cavalry  for  the  first  time  came  forward  inde> 
pendently,  and  this  arm  obtained  quite  a  new  application 
and  quite  a  diflerent  value.  The  irresistible  superiority  of 
the  Roman  in&ntry  in  close  combat  seems  to  have  led  th« 
adversaries  of  Rome  in  very  difierent  parts  of  the  world 
independently  of  each  other — at  the  same  time  and  witk 
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similar  success — to  meet  it  with  cavalry  and  distant 
ons.  What  was  completely  successful  with  Cassivellaunttt 
in  Britain  (p.  314)  and  partially  successful  with  Vercingeto* 
rix  in  Gaul  (p.  326) — what  was  to  a  certain  d^ree  at- 
tempted even  by  Mithradates  Eupator  (p.  88) — ^the  vizier 
of  Orodes  carried  out  only  on  a  larger  scale  and  more  com* 
pletely.  And  in  doing  so  he  had  special  advantages ;  for  ho 
found  in  the  heavy  cavalry  the  means  of  forming  a  line ;  the 
bow  which  was  national  in  the  East  and  was  handled  with 
masterly  skill  in  the  Persian  provinces  gave  him  an  eA 
fective  weapon  for  distant  combat ;  and  lastly  the  peculi* 
arities  of  the  country  and  the  people  enabled  him  freely 
to  realize  his  brilliant  idea.  Here,  where  the  Roman 
weapons  of  close  combat  and  the  Roman  system  of  oon- 
centration  yielded  for  the  first  time  before  the  weapons 
of  more  distant  warfare  and  the  system  of  deploying,  was 
initiated  that  military  revolution  which  only  reached  its 
completion  with  the  introduction  of  firearms. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  first  battle  between  the 

Romans  and  Parthians  was  fought  amidst  ths 
OMrbfteT'      sandy  desert  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Carrhae 

(Harran)  where  there  was  a  Roman  garrison,  and 
at  a  somewhat  less  distance  to  the  north  of  Ichnae.  The 
Roman  archers  were  sent  forward,  but  retired  immediately 
before  the  enormous  numerical  superiority  and  the  &r 
greater  elasticity  and  range  of  the  Parthian  bows.  The 
legions,  which,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the  more  sagacious 
officers  that  they  should  be  deployed  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  enemy,  had  been  drawn  up  in  a  dense  square  of 
twelve  cohorts  on  each  side,  were  soon  outflanked  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  formidable  arrows,  which  under  such  cir* 
cumstances  hit  their  man  even  without  special  aim,  and 
agamst  which  the  soldiers  had  no  means  of  retaliation. 
The  hope  that  the  enemy  might  expend  his  missilea  van- 
ished with  a  glance  at  the  endless  range  of  camels  laden  wit^ 
arrows.  The  Parthians  were  still  extending  their  line 
That  the  outflanking  might  not  end  in  surrounding,  Pul> 
lius  Crassus  advanced  to  the  attack  with   a  seleot  oorpt 
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of  cavalry,  archers,  and  infantry  of  the  line.  The  enemy  in 
facX,  abandoned  the  attempt  to  close  the  circle,  and  retreati 
edy  hoUy  pursued  by  the  impetuous  leader  of  the  Homana 
Bnti  when  the  corps  of  Publius  had  totally  lost  sight  of  the 
main  army,  the  heavy  cavalry  made  a  stand  against  it, 
and  Uie  Parthian  host  hastening  up  from  al'/  sides  closed  in 
like  a  net  round  them.  Publius,  who  saw  his  troops  falling 
thiokly  and  vainly  around  him  under  the  arrows  of  the 
mounted  archers,  threw  himself  in  desperation  with  his 
Celtio  cavalry  unprotected  by  any  coats  of  mail  on  the 
iron-cIad  lancers  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  fearless  valour  of 
his  CeltSy  who  seized  the  lances  with  their  hands  or  sprang 
fVom  their  horses  to  stab  the  enemy,  performed  its  mar- 
vek  in  vain.  The  remains  of  the  corps,  including  theii 
leader  wounded  in  the  sword-arm,  were  driven  to  a  slight 
eminenoey  where  they  only  served  for  an  easier  mark  to 
the  enemy's  archers.  Mesopotamian  Greeks,  who  were  ao* 
eurately  acquainted  with  the  country,  adjured  Crassus  to 
ride  off  with  them  and  make  an  attempt  to  escape;  but 
he  refused  to  separate  his  fate  from  that  of  the  brave  men 
whom  his  too  daring  courage  had  led  to  death,  and  he  caused 
himself  to  be  stabbed  by  the  hand  of  his  shield-bearer. 
Following  his  example,  most  of  the  still  surviving  officers 
pat  themselves  to  death.  Of  the  whole  division,  about  6,000 
strong,  not  more  than  500  were  taken  prisoners ;  no  one  was 
able  to  escape.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on  the  main  army  had 
slackened,  and  the  Romans  were  but  too  glad  to  rest.  When 
at  length  the  absence  of  any  tidings  from  the  corps  sent  out 
startled  them  out  of  the  deceitful  calm,  and  they  drew  near  to 
the  scene  of  the  battle  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its  fate, 
the  head  of  the  son  was  displayed  on  a  pole  before  hit 
fiither's  eyes ;  and  the  terrible  onslaught  began  once  more 
against  the  main  army  with  the  same  fury  and  the  same 
hopeless  uniformity.  They  could  neither  break  the  ranki 
of  the  lancers  nor  reach  the  archers ;  night  alone  put  an 
end  to  the  slaughter.  Had  the  Parthians  bivouacked  on 
the  battle-field,  hardly  a  man  of  the  Roman  army  would 
have  escaped.     But  not  trained  to  fighting  otherwise  thae 
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on  horseback,  and  therefore  afraid  of  a  surprise,  they  weri 
wont  never  to  encamp  dose  to  the  enemy ;  jeeringly  they 
shouted  to  the  Romans  that  th&y  would  give  the  general  t 
night  to  bewail  his  son,  and  galloped  off  to  return  next  morn* 
ing  and  despatch  the  game  that  lay  bleeding  on  the  ground. 
Of  course  the  Romans  did  not  wait  for  mommg.    Tbo 

lieutenant-generals  C&ssius  and  Ootaviua — CmB* 
SundSuL^       sus  himself  had  completely  lost  his  judgmctit** 

ordered  the  men  still  capable  of  marching  to  oat 
out  immediately  and  with  the  utmost  silence  (leaving  bo* 
hind  the  whole — said  to  amount  to  4,000 — of  the  wounded 
and  stragglers),  with  a  view  of  seeking  protection  within 
the  walls  of  Carrhae.  It  happened  that  the  Parthians, 
when  they  returned  on  the  following  day,  applied  themselvoa 
first  of  all  to  seek  out  and  massacre  the  scattered  Romans 
left  behind,  and  that  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Car- 
rhae, early  informed  of  the  dlsasterby  fugitives,  had  marched 
forth  in  all  haste  to  meet  the  beaten  army ;  the  remnant 
was  thus  saved  from  what  seemed  inevitable  destruction. 

The  Parthian  cavalry  could  not  think  of  undertaking 
DepartDN  ^^®  siegc  of  Carrhae,  But  the  Romans  soon  vol* 
frog^  untarily  departed,  whether  compelled  by  want  of 

provisions,  or  in  consequence  of  the  desponding 
precipitation  of  their  commander4n-chie{  whom  the  soldiers 
had  vainly  attempted  to  remove  from  the  command  and  to 
replace  by  Cassius.  They  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
Armenian  mountains ;  marching  by  night  and  resting  by 
day  Octavius  with  a  band  of  5,000  men  reached  the  fortress 

of  Sinnaca,  which  was  only  a  day's  march  di»* 
^S!tL^^      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  heights  that  would  give  shelter,  and 

liberated  even  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  ths 
oommander-iu«chief,  whom  a  guide  had  led  astray  and  given 
up  to  the  enemy.  Then  the  vizier  rode  in  front  of  the  Ro* 
man  camp  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  his  king,  peace  and  frienJ* 
ship  to  the  Romans,  and  to  propose  a  personal  conference 
between  the  two  generals.  The  Roman  army,  demoraliied 
as  it  was,  adjured  and  indeed  cojapelled  its  leader  to  accept 
Iho  offer.    Tlie  viaei  reo^ved  the  consular  acd  his  staff 
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with  the  usual  honours,  and  oifered  anew  to  ooncluda  a 
compact  of  friendship ;  only,  with  just  bitterness  recalling 
the  fate  of  the  agreements  concluded^  with  LucuUus  and 
Pompeius  respecting  the  Euphrates  boundary  (p.  173),  he 
demanded  that  it  should  be  immediately  reduced  to  writing 
A  richly  adorned  horse  was  produced  \  it  was  a  present  from 
the  king  to  the  Roman  commander-in-chief;  the  servants  of 
the  vizier  crowded  round  Crassus,  zealous  to  mount  him  on 
the  steed.  It  seemed  to  the  Roman  officers  as  if  there  was 
a  design  to  seize  the  person  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
Octavius,  miarmed  as  he  was  pulled  the  sword  of  one  of 
the  Parthians  from  its  sheath  and  stabbed  the  groom.  In 
the  tumult  which  thereupon  arose,  the  Roman  officers  were 
all  put  to  death ;  the  grey-haired  commander-in-chief  also, 
like  his  grand-uncle  (iii.  75),  was  unwilling  to  serve  as  a 
living  trophy  to  the  enemy,  and  sought  and  found  death. 
The  multitude  left  behind  in  the  camp  without  a  leader 
were  partly  taken  prisoners,  partly  dispersed.  What  the 
day  of  Carrhae  had  b^un,  the  day  of  Sinnaca  completed 
(June  9,  701) ;  the  two  took  their  place  side  by 
side  with  the  days  of  the  Allia,  of  Cannae,  and 
of  Arausio.  The  army  of  the  Euphrates  was  no  more.  Only 
the  squadron  of  Gaius  Gassius,  which  had  been  broken  off 
from  the  main  army  on  the  retreat  from  Carrhae,  and  some 
other  scattered  bands  and  isolated  fugitives  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  Parthians  and  Bedouins  and  separately 
finding  their  way  back  to  Syria.  Of  above  40,000  Roman 
lagionaries,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  not  a  fourth  part 
returned ;  the  half  had  perished ;  nearly  10,000  Roman 
prisoners  were  settled  by  the  victors  in  the  extreme  east  of 
their  kingdom — in  the  oasis  of  Merv — as  bondsmen  com- 
pelled after  the  Parthian  fashion  to  render  military  service. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  eagles  had  headed  the  legions, 
they  had  become  in  the  same  year  trophies  of  victory  in  the 
hands  of  fbreign  nations,  almost  oont<»mporaneously  of  « 
German  tribe  in  the  West  (p.  318)  and  of  the  Parthians  in 
the  East.  As  to  the  impression  which  the  defeat  of  th« 
Romans  produced  in  the  East,  unfortunately  no  adequate  ui 
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formation  has  reached  us ;  but  it  must  have  been  deep  and 
lasting.  King  Orodes  was  just  celebrating  the  marriage  of  hi> 
son  Pacorus  with  the  sister  of  his  new  ally,  Artavaudes  the 
icing  of  Armenia,  when  the  announcement  of  the  victory  of  his 
visier  arrived,  and  along  w*th  it,  according  to  Oriental 
usage,  the  cut-off  head  of  Crassus.  The  tables  m  ere  already 
removed ;  one  of  the  wandering  companies  of  actors  from 
Asia  Minor,  numbers  of  which  at  that  time  existed  and 
carried  Hellenic  poetry  and  the  Hellenic  drama  far  into  the 
East,  was  just  performing  before  the  assembled  court  the 
play  of  Agave,  who  in  her  Dionysiao  frenzy  has  torn  in 
pieces  her  son  and  returns  from  Cithaeron  carrying  his  head 
on  the  thyrsus,  exchanged  this  for  the  bloody  head  of 
Crassus,  and  to  the  infinite  delight  of  his  audience  of  hai£ 
Hellenized  barbarians  began  afr^  the  well-known  song ; 

0^po/Acy  ^(  tptos 

cXiira  rtoTOfiow  M  fi4\aBpa 

fAtucapUur  diipa^. 

It  was,  since  the  times  of  the  Achaemenidae,  the  first 
serious  victory  which  the  Orientals  had  achieved  over  the 
West ;  and  there  was  a  deep  significance  in  the  fiict  that, 
by  way  of  celebrating  this  victory,  the  &irest  product  of  the 
western  world — Greek  tragedy — parodied  itself  through  its 
degenerate  representatives  in  that  hideous  burlesque.  The 
civic  spirit  of  Rome  and  the  genius  of  Hellas  began  simul- 
taneously  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  chains  of  sul* 
tan  ism. 
The  disaster,  terrible  in  itself  seemed  also  as  though  it  was 

to  be  dreadful  in  its  consequences,  and  to  shake 
qucnoM  the   foundations  of  the  Roman   power  in   the 

do/wL  East.     It  was  among  the  least  of  its  results,  that 

the  Parthians  now  had  absolute  sway  beyond 
the  Euphrates  ;  that  Armenia,  afler  having  fallen  away  from 
the  Roman  alliance  even  before  the  disaster  of  Crassus,  was 
reduced  by  it  into  entire  dependence  on  Parthia;  that  the 
bitliful  citizens  of  Carrhae  were  bitterly  punished  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Occidentals  by  the  m  w  master  appointed  ever 
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ihem  by  the  Parthians,  one  of  the  treacherous  guides  of  tha 
Homans,  named  Andromachus.  The  Parthians  now  prepared 
in  earnest  to  cross  the  Euphrates  in  their  turn,  and,  in 
union  with  the  Aimenians  and  Arabs,  to  dislodge  tlie 
Bonums  from  Syria.  The  Jews  and  various  other  Ocoiden- 
lals  awaited  emancipation  from  the  Roman  rule  theie,  no 
teas  impatiently  than  the  Hellenes  beyond  the  Euphratea 
awaited  relief  from  the  Parthian ;  in  Kome  civil  war  was  at 
Ae  door ;  an  attack  at  this  particular  place  and  time  was  a 
grave  peril.  But  fortunately  for  Rome  the  leaders  on  each 
side  had  changed.  Sultan  Orodes  was  too  much  indebted 
to  the  heroic  prince,  who  had  first  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head  and  then  cleared  the  land  from  the  enemy,  not  to  get 
rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  executioner.  His 
place  as  commander*in-chief  of  the  invading  army  destined 
for  Syria  was  611ed  by  a  prince,  the  king^s  son  Pacorus, 
with  whom  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  the 
prince  Osaces  had  to  be  associated  as  military  adviser.  On 
the  other  side  the  interim  command  in  Syria  in  room  of 
Crassua  was  taken  up  by  the  prudent  and  resolute  quaestor 
Gfliua  Cassius. 

The  Parthians  were,  just  like  Crassus  formerly,  in  no 
IS,  M.  haste  to  attack,  but  during  the  years  701  and  702 

Sjpjji  sent  only  weak  flying  bands,  who  were  easily 
**■■••  repulsed,  across  the  Euphrates ;  so  that  Cassius 

obtained  time  to  reorganize  the  army  in  some  measure,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  Romans,  Hero- 
des  Antipater,  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Jews,  whom  their 
resentment  at  the  spoliation  of  the  temple  perpetrated  by 
Oossus  had  already  driven  to  aitns.  ^The  Roman  govern 
nient  hod  thus  full  time  to  send  fresh  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  threatened  frontier;  but  this  was  left  inidone  amidst 
the  ci»nvulsions  of  the  incipient  revolution,  and,  when  at 
length  in  703  the  great  Parthian  invading  army  appeared  on 
the  Euphrates,  Cassius  had  still  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  but 
the  two  weak  legions  formed  from  the  remains  of  the  army 
<rf&as8U8.  Of  course  with  these  he  could  neither  prevent 
Ibe  crossing  nor  defend  the  province.     Syria  was  overrun 
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h^  the  Parthians,  and  all  Western  Asia  trembled.  But  the 
Parthlans  did  not  understand  the  besieging  of  towns.  They 
not  only  retreated  from  Antioch,  into  which  Casaius  had 
thrown  himself  with  his  troops,  without  having  accomplished 
their  object,  but  they  were  on  their  retreat  along  the 
Oruntes  allured  into  an  ambush  by  Cassius'  cavalry  and 
there  severely  handled  by  the  Roman  infantry ;  prince  Osa- 
^s  was  himself  among  the  slain.  Friend  and  foe  thus  per- 
ceived that  the  Parthian  army  under  an  ordinary  general 
and  on  ordinary  ground  was  not  capable  of  much  more  than 
any  other  Oriental  army.  However,  the  attack  was  not 
abandoned.  Pacorus  lay  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
.,  -*  703-4   in  Cyrrhestica  on  this  side  of  the  Eu- 

ph  rates ;  and  the  new  governor  of  Syria^  Marcus 
Bibulus,  as  wretched  a  general  as  he  was  an  incapable  statea 
man,  knew  no  better  course  of  action  than  to  shut  himself 
up  in  his  fortresses.     It  was  generally  expected  that  the  war 

would  break  out  in  704  with  renewed  fury.     But 

instead  of  turning  his  arms  against  the  Romans 
Pacorus  turned  against  his  own  father,  and  accordingly  even 
entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  Ron^an  governor. 
Thus  the  stain  was  not  wiped  from  the  shield  of  Roman 
honour,  nor  was  the  reputation  of  Rome  restored  in  the  East ; 
but  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Western  Asia  was  over,  and 
the  Euphrates  boundary  was,  for  the  time  being  at  lea^t, 
retained. 

In  Rome  meanwhile  the  periodical  volcano  of  revolution 
im  reuion  ^^®  whirling  upward  its  cloud  of  stupefying 
woduoed  in  smoke.  The  Romans  began  to  have  no  longer  a 
iho  defeat       soldier  or  a  denarius  to  be  employed  against  the 

public  foe — ^no  longer  a  thought  for  the  destinies 
of  the  nations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  signs  of  the 
times,  thnt  the  huge  national  disaster  of  Carrhae  andSinnaca 
gave  the  politicans  >i  that  time  far  less  to  think  and  speak 
of  than  that  wretched  tumult  on  the  Appian  road,  in  which, 
a  couple  of  months  after  Crassus,  Clodius  the  partisan-leader 
perished ;  but  it  is  easily  conceivable  and  almost  excusable 
The  breach  between  the  two  regents,  long  felt  as  inevitable 
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and  often  announced  as  near,  was  now  assuming  such  a 
shape  that  it  could  not  be  stopped.  Like  the  boat  of  the 
ancient  Greek  mariners*  tale,  the  vessel  of  the  Roman  con> 
rounitj  now  found  itself  as  it  were  between  two  rocks 
swimming  towards  each  other ;  expecting  every  moment  the 
oraah  of  collision,  those  whom  it  was  bearing  tortured  by 
nameless  anguish  into  the  eddying  surge  that  rose  higher 
and  higher,  were  benumbed;  and,  while  every  slightest 
movement  there  attracted  a  thousand  eyes,  no  one  ventured 
to  give  a  glance  to  the  right  or  the  left. 

After  Caesar  had,  at  the  conference  of  Luca  in  April 
698,  agreed  to  considerable  concessions  as  re- 
Tbegood  garded  Pompeius,  and  the  regents  had  thus 
i55^J5JJ^2j  placed  themselves  substantially  on  a  level,  their 
ii»2P*^  relation  was  not  without  the  outward  conditions 
of  durability,  so  far  as  a  division  of  the  monarchi- 
cal power — ^in  itself  indivisible — could  be  lasting  at  all.  It 
was  a  different  question  whether  the  regents,  at  least  for  the 
present,  were  determined  to  keep  together  and  mutually  to 
acknowledge  without  reserve  their  title  to  rank  as  equals. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Caesar,  in  so  far  as  he  had  jic- 
quired  the  interval  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  at  the 
price  of  equalization  with  Pompeius,  has  been  already  set 
forth.  But  Pompeius  was  hardly  ever,  even  provisionally, 
in  earnest  with  the  collegiate  scheme.  His  was  one  of  those 
petty  and  mean  natures,  towards  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
practise  magnanimity ;  to  his  paltry  spirit  it  appeared  cer- 
tainly a  dictate  of  prudence  to  supplant  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity his  reluctantly  acknowledged  rival,  and  his  mean  soul 
thirsted  after  a  possibility  of  retaliating  on  Caesar  for  the 
humiliation  which  he  had  stiffered  through  Caesar's  indul- 
gence. But  while  it  is  probable  that  Pompeius  in  accord- 
ance with  his  heavy  and  sluggish  nature  never  properly 
eonsented  to  let  Caesar  hold  a  position  of  equality  by  his 
tide,  yet  the  design  of  breaking  up  the  alliance  doubtlest: 
came  only  by  degrees  to  be  distinctly  entertained  by  him. 
At  any  rate  the  public,  which  usually  saw  better  through 
the  views  anJ  intentions  of  Pompeius  than  he  did  hlraself, 
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oould  not  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  at  least  with  tb< 
death  of  the  beautiful  Julia — who  died  in  the  bloom  of 
^  womanhood  in  the  autumn  of  700  and  was  soon 

followed  by  her  only  child  to  the  tomb— -the  per* 
sonal  relation  between  her  father  and  her  husband  was  broken 
up.  Caesar  attempted  to  re-establish  the  ties  of  affinity  which 
&te  had  severed ;  he  asked  for  himself  the  hand  of  the  only 
daughter  of  Pompeius,  and  offered  Octavia,  his  sister's  grand- 
daughter, who  was  now  his  nearest  relative,  jn  marriage  to  his 
fellow-regent ;  but  Pompeius  lefl  his  daughter  to  her  exist- 
ing husband  Faustus  Sulla  the  son  of  the  regent,  and  he 
himself  married  the  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Scipio. 
The  personal  breach  had  unmistakeably  begun,  and  it  was 
Pompeius  who  drew  back  his  hand.  It  was  expected  that  a 
political  breach  would  at  once  follow ;  but  in  this  people 
were  mistaken ;  in  public  affairs  a  collegiate  understanding 
continued  for  a  time  to  subsist.  The  reason  was,  that  Caesar 
did  not  wish  publicly  to  dissolve  the  relation  before  the  sub- 
jugation of  Gaul  was  accomplished,  and  Pompeius  did  not 
wish  to  dissolve  it  before  the  governing  authorities  and  Italy 
should  be  wholly  reduced  under  his  power  by  his  investiture 
with  the  dictatorship.  It  is  singular,  but  yet  readily  admits 
of  explanation,  that  the  regents  under  these  circumstances 
supported  each  other;  Pompeius  after  the  disaster  of  Adua- 
tuca  in  the  winter  of  700  handed  over  one  of  his 
Italian  legions  that  were  dismissed  on  furlough 
by  way  of  loan  to  Caesar ;  on  the  other  hand  Caesw  granted 
his  consent  and  his  moral  support  to  Pompeius  in  the  re* 
pressive  measures  which  the  latter  took  against  the  stubborn 
republican  opposition. 

It  was  only  after  Pompeius  had   in  this  way  procured 
w.  for  himself  at  the  beginning  of  702  the  undivided 

Sipof'^  consulship  and  an  influence  in  the  capital  thor- 
Pompeius.  oughly  outweighing  that  of  Caesar,  and  after  all 
the  men  capable  of  arms  in  Italy  had  tendered  their  military 
oath  to  himself  personally  and  in  his  name,  that  he  formed 
the  resolution  to  break  as  soon  as  possible  formally  with 
Caesar ;  and  the  design  became  distinctly  enough  apparent 
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That  the  judicial  prosecution  which  took  place 
^SmSL  by  <^i*  ^bo  tumult  on  the  Appian  Way  lighted  with 
oa^ww  unsparing  severity  precisely  on  the  old  democrat 
ic  partisans  of  Caesar  (p.  393),  might  perhaps 
pass  as  a  'mere  awkwardness.  That  the  new  law  against 
electioneering  intrigues,  which  had  retrospective  effect  as 
far  as  684,  included  also  the  dubious  proceedings 
at  Caesa?'s  candidature  for  the  consulship  (pt 
301  )j  might  likewise  be  nothing  more,  although  not  a  few 
Caesarians  thought  that  they  perceived  in  it  a  definite  design. 
But  people  could  no  longer  shut  their  eyes,  however  willing 
they  might  be  to  do  so,  when  Pompeius  did  not  select  for 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  his  former  &ther-in-law 
Caesar,  as  was  fitting  in  th<»  ^rcumstances  of  the  case  and 
was  in  many  quarters  :^<«mandeo,  uut  associated  with  him- 
self a  puppet  wholly  dependent  on  him  in  his  new  father-in* 
law  Scipio  (p.  394) ;  and  still  less,  when  Pompeius  at  the 
8amf«  time  got  the  governorship  of  the  two  Spains  continued 
to  him  for  five  years  more,  that  is  to  709,  and  a 
considerable  fixed  sum  appropriated  from  the 
state-chest  for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  not  only  without 
stipulating  for  a  like  prolongation  of  command  and  a  like 
grant  of  money  to  Caesar,  but  even  while  labouring  ulteriorly 
to  effect  the  recall  of  Caesar  before  the  term  formerly  agreed 
on  through  the  new  regulations  which  were  issued  at  the 
same  time  regarding  the  holding  of  the  govemorshi{>s. 
These  encroachments  were  unmistakeably  calculated  to  un- 
dermine Caesar's  position  and  eventually  to  overthrow  him. 
Tho  moment  could  not  be  more  fiivourable.  Caesar  had 
conceded  so  much  to  Pompeius  at  Luca,  only  because  Cra^ 
BUS  and  his  Syrian  army  would  hecessarily,  in  the  event  of 
Rny  rupture  with  Pompeius,  be  thrown  into  Cuesar's  scale; 
for  upon  Orassus — who  since  the  times  of  Sulla  had  been 
at  the  deepest  enmity  with  Pompeius  and  almost  as  long 
politically  and  personally  allied  with  Caesar,  and  who  from 
his  peculiar  character  at  all  events,  if  he  could  not  himself 
be  k'.ng  of  Rome,  would  have  been  content  to  be  the  new 
king's  banker— iOaesar  could  always  reckon,  and  could  havs 
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nc  apprenension  at  all  of  seeing  Grassus  enter  into  an  all» 
anee  with  his  enemies.  The  catastrophe  of  June 
701,  by  which  army  and  general  in  Syria 
peHshed,  was  therefore  a  terribly  severe  blow  for  Caesar. 
A  few  months  later  the  national  insurrection  burst  forth 
nir.re  violently  than  ever  in  Gaul,  just  when  it  had  seemed 
completely  subdued,  and  for  the  first  time  Caesar  there 
enciountered  an  equal  opponent  in  the  Arvernian  king  Ver- 
ciniretorix.  Once  more  fate  had  been  working  for  Pompeius ; 
Orassus  was  dead,  all  Gaul  was  in  revolt,  Pompeius  was 
practically  dictator  of  Rome  and  master  of  the  senate 
What  might  have  happened,  if  he  had  now,  instead  of  re- 
motely intriguing  against  Caesar,  summarily  compelled  the 
burgesses  or  the  senate  to  recall  Caesar  at  once  from  Gau2! 
But  Pompeius  never  understood  how  to  take  advantage  of 
fortune.  He  heralded  the  breach  clearly  enough ;  already 
^  in  702  his  acts  left  no  doubt  about  it,  and  in  the 

spring  of  703  he  openly  expressed  his  purpose 
of  breaking  with  Caesar ;  but  he  did  not  break 
with  him,  and  allowed  the  months  to  slip  away  unemployed. 
But  however  Pompeius  might  delay,  the  crisis  was  inces- 
_       ,  santly  urged  on  by  the  mere  force  of  circum- 

The  old  >n  -t 

vnxty  stances.     The  impending  war  was  not  eventually 

the  pre-  a  struggle  between  republic  and  monarchy — for 

ten  ««.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^  virtually  decided  years  before— 

but  a  struggle  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  of  Rome.  But  neither  of  the  pretenders 
found  his  account  in  uttering  the  plain  truth ;  he  would  have 
thereby  driven  all  that  very  respectable  portion  of  the  bur- 
gesses, which  desired  the  continuance  of  the  republic  and 
believed  in  its  possibility,  directly  into  the  camp  of  his 
apponent.  The  old  battlo-cries  raised  by  Gracchus  and 
Dri<:is,  Jinna  and  Sulla,  used  up  and  meaningless  as  they 
were,  remained  still  good  enough  for  watchwords  in  the 
struggle  of  the  two  generals  contending  for  sole  power;  and 
though  for  the  moment  both  Pompeius  and  Caesar  ranked 
thempelves  officially  with  the  so-called  popular  party,  it 
oould  not  be  Rt  a  moment   doubtful  that  Caesar  woulfi 
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inscribe  on  his  banner  the  pcoj)le  and  democratic  progress, 
Pompeius  the  aristocracy  and  the  legitimate  constitution. 
Caesar  had  no  choice.     He  was  from  the  outset  and  very 

earnestly  a  democrat ;  the  monarchy  as  he  undei^ 
■ooKMT         stood  it  differed  more  in  name  than  in  reality 

from  the  Graochan  government  of  the  people; 
and  he  was  too  magnanimous  and  too  profound  a  statesman 
to  conceal  his  colours  and  to  fight  under  any  other  escutcheon 
than  his  own.  The  immediate  advantage  no  doubt,  which 
this  battle-cry  brought  to  him,  was  trifling ;  it  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  thereby  relieved 
firom  the  inconvenience  of  directly  naming  the  kingdom,  and 
•0  alarming  the  mass  of  the  lukewarm  and  his  own  adher* 
ents  by  that  detested  word.  The  democratic  banner  hardly 
yielded  &rther  positive  gain,  since  the  ideals  of  Gracchus 
had  been  rendered  infamous  and  ridiculous  by  Clodius  ;  for 
where  was  there  now — laying  aside  perhaps  the  Trans- 
padanes— any  class  of  any  sort  of  importance,  which  would 
have  been  induced  by  the  battle-cries  of  the  democracy  to 
take  part  in  the  struggle  1 

Tliis  state  of  things  would  have  decided  the  part  of 

Pompeius  in  the  impending  struggle,  even  if 
iMj  and  apart  from  this  it  had  not  been  self-evident  that 
^"^*^  he  could  only  enter  into  it  as  the  general  of  the 
legitimate  republia  Nature  had  destined  him,  if  ever  any- 
one, to  be  a  member  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  nothing  but 
very  accidental  and  very  selfish  motives  had  carried  him 
over  as  a  deserter  from  the  aristocratic  to  the  democratic 
eamp*  That  he  should  now  revert  to  his  Sullan  traditions, 
was  not  merely  natural,  but  in  every  respect  of  essential 
advantage.  Effete  as  was  the  democratic  cry,  the  conserva- 
tive cry  eould  not  but  have  the  more  potent  effect,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  right  man.  Perhaps  the  majority,  at  an^r 
rate  the  flower  of  the  burgesses,  belonged  to  the  constitu- 
tional party ;  and  as  respected  its  numerical  and  moral 
strength  might  well  be  called  to  interfere  powerfully,  per- 
haps decisively,  in  the  impending  struggle  of  the  pretenders. 
It  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader.     Marcus  Cato,  its  present 
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head,  did  the  duty,  as  he  understood  it,  of  its  leader  amidBl 
daily  peril  to  his  life  and  perhaps  without  hope  of  sucoew ; 
his  fidelity  to  duty  deserves  respect,  but  to  be  the  last  at  a 
forlorn  post  is  commendable  in  the  soldier,  not  in  the  gene- 
ral. He  had  not  the  skill  either  to  organize  or  to  bring  into 
acti  ^n  at  the  proper  time  the  powerful  reserve,  which  had 
•prung  up  as  it  were  spontaneously  in  Italy  for  the  party  of 
the  overthrown  government ;  and  he  had  for  good  reasons 
never  made  any  pretension  to  the  military  leadership,  on 
which  everything  ultimately  depended.  If  instead  of  this 
man,  who  knew  not  how  to  act  either  as  party  chief  or  as 
general,  a  man  of  the  political  and  military  mark  of  Pom- 
peius  should  raise  the  banner  of  the  existing  constitution, 
the  municipals  of  Italy  would  necessarily  flock  towards  it  in 
crowds,  that  under  it  they  might  help  to  flght,  if  not  indeed 
fbr  the  kingship  of  Pompeius,  at  any  rate  against  the  kinf- 
ship  of  Caesar. 

To  this  was  added  another  consideration  at  least  as  im- 
portant. It  was  characteristic  of  Pompeius,  even  when  he 
had  formed  a  resolve,  not  to  be  able  to  find  his  way  to  its 
execution.  .While  he  knew  perhaps  how  to  conduct  war 
but  certainly  not  how  to  declare  it,  the  Catonian  party,  al- 
though assuredly  unable  to  conduct  it,  was  very  able  and 
above  all  very  ready  to  furnish  reasons  for  war  against  the 
monarchy  which  was  in  course  of  being  established.  Ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  Pompeius,  while  he  kept  himself 
aloof  and  in  his  peculiar  way  now  talked  as  though  he  would 
immediately  depart  for  his  Spanish  provinces,  now  made 
preparations  as  though  he  would  set  out  to  take  the  conv 
mand  on  the  Euphrates,  the  legitimate  governing  boanx, 
namely  the  senate,  were  to  break  with  Caesar,  to  declare 
war  against  him,  and  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  it  to  Pom- 
peius, who  then,  yielding  to  the  general  desire,  was  to  come 
forward  as  the  protector  of  the  constitution  against  dema- 
gogico-monarchical  plots,  as  an  upright  man  and  champion 
of  the  existing  order  of  things  against  the  profligates  and 
anarchists,  as  the  duly  installed  general  of  the  senate  against 
the  Imperator  of  the  street,  and  so  once  more  to  save  hit 
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Ofjuntry.  Thus  Pompeius  gained  by  the  alliance  with  the 
conservatives  both  a  second  army  in  addition  to  his  per^ 
•onal  adherents,  and  a  suitable  war-manifesto— advantage! 
whioh  certainly  were  purchased  at  the  high  price  of  coales- 
ohig  with  those  who  were  in  principle  opposed  to  him.  Of 
Ike  countless  evils  involved  in  this  coalition,  there  was  de 
Tdoped  in  the  meantime  only  one — but  that  already  a  very 
grave  one — that  Ponipeius  surrendered  the  power  of  oom« 
mencing  hostilities  against  Caesar  when  and  how  he  pleased, 
and  in  this  decisive  point  made  himself  dependent  on  all  the 
accidents  and  caprices  of  an  aristocratic  corporation. 

Thus  the   republican  opposition,  after  having  been  for 

years  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the  part  of  a 
newpow-     jnere  spectator  and  having  hardly  ventured  to 

whisper,  was  now  brought  back  once  more  to  the 
political  stage  by  the  impending  rupture  between  the  re- 
gents. It  consisted  primarily  of  the  circle  which  rallied 
round  Cato— those  repablicans  who  were  resolved  to  ven- 
ture on  the  struggle  for  the  republic  and  against  the  mon* 
archy  under  all  circumstances,  and  the  sooner  the  bettcn 

The  pitiful  issue  of  the  attempt  made  in  698 

(p.  873)  had  taught  them  that  they  by  them* 
selves  alone  were  not  in  a  position  either  to  conduct  war  or 
even  to  call  it  forth  ;  it  was  known  to  everyone  that  even 
in  the  senate,  while  the  whole  corporation  with  a  few  iso* 
lated  exceptions  was  averse  to  monarchy,  the  majority 
would  still  only  restore  the  oligarchic  government  if  it 
might  be  restored  without  danger — in  which  case,  to  be 
sure,  it  might  have  a  good  while  to  wait.  In  presence  of 
ihe  regents  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  this 
indolent  majority,  which  desired  peace  above  all  things,  and 
at  any  price,  and  was  averse  to  any  decided  action  and  most 
of  all  to  a  decided  rupture  with  one  or  other  of  the  regents, 
the  only  possible  course  for  the  Catonian  party  to  obtain  a 
restoration  of  the  old  rule  lay  in  a  coalitiim  with  th?  less 
dangerous  of  the  rulers.  If  Pompeius  acknowledged  the 
oligarchic  constitution  and  offered  to  fight  for  it  against  Cae* 
the  republican  opposition  might  and  must  recogr.ljic 
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him  as  its  general,  and  in  alliance  with  him  oompcl  the  timid 
majority  to  a  declaration  of  war.  That  Pompeius  was  not 
quite  in  earnest  with  his  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  oould 
indeed  escape  nobody  ;  but,  undex^ided  us  he  was  in  every- 
thing, he  had  by  no  means  arrived  like  Caesar  at  a  dear 
and  firm  conviction  that  it  must  be  the  furst  business  of  ttie 
new  monarch  to  sweep  off  thoroughly  and  conclusively  the 
oligarchic  lumber.  At  any  rate  the  war  would  train  a 
really  republican  army  and  really  republican  generals ;  and, 
after  the  victory  over  Caesar,  they  might  proceed  with  more 
favourable  prospects  to  set  aside  not  merely  one  of  the 
monarchs,  but  the  monarchy  itself,  which  was  in  the  course 
of  formation.  Desperate  as  was  the  cause  of  the  oligarchy, 
the  offer  of  Pompeius  to  become  its  ally  was  the  most 
&Y0urable  arrangement  possible  for  it. 

The  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between  Pompeius  and 
the  Catonian  party  was  effected  with  compara- 

*  Their  jt        w  r 

league  witb  tive  rapidity.  Already  during  the  dictatorship 
ompetna.  ^^  Pompeius  a  remarkable  approximation  had 
taken  place  between  them.  The  whole  behaviour  of  Pom- 
peius in  the  Milonian  crisis,  his  abrupt  repulse  of  the  mob 
that  offered  him  the  dictatorship,  his  distinct  declaration 
that  he  would  accept  this  office  only  from  the  senate,  hia  un- 
relenting severity  against  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  every 
sort  and  especially  against  the  ultrardemocrats,  the  surprishig 
complaisance  with  which  he  treated  Cato  and  those  who 
shared  his  views,  appeared  as  much  calculated  to  gain  the 
men  of  order  as  they  were  offensive  to  the  democratic  Cae* 
sar.  On  the  other  hand  Cato  and  his  followers,  instead  of 
combating  with  their  wonted  sternness  the  proposal  to  con- 
fer the  dictatorship  on  Pompeius,  had  made  it  witn  imma* 
terial  alterations  of  form  their  own ;  Pompeius  had-  re- 
ceived the  undivided  consulship  immediately  from  the  hands 
of  Bibulus  and  Cato.  While  the  Catonian  party  and  Pom- 
peius had  thus  at  least  a  tacit  understanding  as  early  as  th( 
1^  beginning  of  702,  the  alliance  might  be  held  at 

formally  concluded,  when  at  the  consular  eleo 
^'  tions  for  703  there  was  elected  not  Cato  iiinisell 
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indeed,  but — along  with  an  insignificant  man  belonging  to 
the  majority  of  the  senate— one  of  the  most  decided  adh©» 
rents  of  Ci^,  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  Marcellus  was 
no  furious  zealot  and  still  less  a  genius,  but  a  steadfast  and 
■tarict  aristocrat,  just  the  right  man  to  declare  war  if  war 
WM  to  be  begun  with  Caesar.  As  the  case  stood,  this  elec» 
lioii,  to  surprising  ^fter  the  repressive  measures  adopted 
immediately  before  against  the  republican  opposition,  oan 
kardly  have  occurred  otherwise  than  with  the  consent,  or  at 
least  under  the  tacit  permission,  of  the  regent  of  Rome  for 
the  time  being.  Slowly  and  awkwardly,  but  surely  and 
■teadily  Pompeius  moved  onward  to  the  rupture. 

It  waa  not  the  intention  of  Caesar  on  the  other  hand  to 
£»ll  out  at  this  moment  with  Pompeius.  He 
*of  oould  not  indeed  desire  seriously  and  perma- 
nently to  share  the  ruling  power  with  any  col- 
league, least  of  all  with  one  of  so  secondary  a  sort  as  was 
Pompeius ;  and  beyond  doubt  he  had  long  resolved  after 
terminating  the  conquest  of  Gaul  to  take  the  sole  power  for 
himself,  and  in  case  of  need  to  extort  it  by  force  of  arms. 
But  a  man  like  Caesar,  in  whom  the  officer  was  thoi*ough1y 
subordinate  to  the  statesman,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  regulation  of  the  political  organism  by  force  of  arms 
does  in  its  consequences  deeply  and  often  permanently  di»> 
organize  it ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  but  seek  to  solve 
the  difficulty,  if  at  all  possible,  by  peaceful  means  or  at  least 
without  open  civil  war.  But  even  if  civil  war  was  not  to 
be  avoided,  he  could  not  desire  to  be  driven  to  it  at  a  time, 
when  in  Gaul  the  rising  of  Vercingetorix  imperilled  afresh 
all  that  had  been  obtained  and  occupied  him  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  winter  of  701-702  to  the  win* 
Jf^^  ter  of  703,  and  when  Pompeius  and  the  consti- 

tutional  party  opposed  to  him  on  principle  were 
dominant  in  Italy.     Accordingly  he  sought  to  preserve  the 
relation  with  Pompeius  and  thereby  the  peace  unbroken, 
and  to  attain,  if  at  all  possible,  by  peaceful  means  to  th<* 
consulship  for  706  already  promised  to  him  at 
Luca.     If  he  should  then  after  a  conclusive  set 
Voi.  IV.— 18* 
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tiement  of  Celtic  aflfairs  be  placed  in  a  regulai  manner  si 
the  head  of  the  state,  he,  who  was  still  more  decidedly  so- 
perior  to  Pompeius  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  general,  might 
well  reckon  on  out-manoeuvring  the  latter  in  the  senate- 
house  and  in  the  Forum  without  special  difficulty.  Perhaps 
it  was  possible  to  find  out  for  his  awkward,  vacillating,  atii 
arrogant  rival  some  sort  of  honourable  and  uninfluentia« 
position,  in  which  the  latter  might  be  content  to  sink  into  a 
nullity ;  the  repeated  attempts  of  Caesar  to  keep  himself 
related  by  marriage  to  Pompeius,  may  have  been  designed 
to  pave  the  way  for  such  a  solution  and  to  bring  about  a 
final  settlement  of  the  old  quarrel  through  the  succession  of 
offspring  inheriting  the  blood  of  both  competitors.  The 
republican  opposition  would  then  remain  without  a  leader 
and  therefore  probably  quiet,  and  peace  wotrid  be  preserved. 
If  this  should  not  be  successful,  and  if  there  should  be,  as 
was  certainly  possible,  a  necessity  for  ultimately  resorting 
to  the  decision  of  arms,  Caesar  would  then  as  consul  in 
Rome  dispose  of  the  compliant  majority  of  the  senate ;  and 
he  could  impede  or  perhaps  frustrate  the  coalition  of  the 
Pompeians  and  the  republicans,  and  conduct  the  war  far 
more  suitably  and  more  advantageously,  than  if  he  now  as 
proconsul  of  Gaul  gave  orders  to  march  against  the  senaU^ 
and  its  general.  Certainly  the  success  of  this  plan  depend- 
ed on  Pompeius  being  good-natured  enough  to  let  Caesar 
still  obtain  the  consulship  for  706  promised  to 
him  at  Luca ;  but,  even  if  it  failed,  it  would  be 
always  of  advantage  for  Caesar  to  have  given  practical  and 
repeated  evidence  of  the  most  yielding  disposition.  On  the 
one  hand  time  would  thus  be  gained  for  attaining  his  object 
meanwhile  in  Gaul ;  on  the  other  hand  his  opponents  would 
be  left  with  the  odium  of  initiating  the  rupture  and  conse- 
quently the  civil  war — which  was  of  the  utmost  moment 
for  Cassar  with  reference  to  the  majority  of  the  senate  and 
the  party  of  material  interests,  and  more  especially  with 
reference  to  his  own.  soldiers. 

On  these  views  he  acted.     He  armed   certainly  ;   the 
Auraber  of  his  legions  was  raised  through  new  levies  in  th» 
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winter   of    702-703    to    eleven,    including    that 
borrowed    from    Pompeius.      But  at    the  same 
time  be  expressly  and  openly  approved  of  Pompeius'  con- 
duct daring  the  dictatorship  and  the  restoration  of  order  in 
the  capita]  which  he  had  effected,  rejected  the  warnings  of 
oflidous  friends  as  calumnies,  reckoned  every  day  by  which 
lie  succeeded  in  postponing  the  catastrophe  a  gain,  over 
looked  whatever  could  be  overlooked  and  bore  whatcvei 
could  be  borne — immoveably  adhering  only  to  the  one  de 
cisive  demand  that,  when  his  governorship  oi 
Gaul  came  to  an  end  with  705,  the  second  con« 
Bulship,  admisi^ible  by  republican  state-law  and  promised  to 
him  according  to  agreement  by  his  colleague, 
should  be  granted  to  him  for  the  year  706. 
This  very  demand  became  the  battle-field  of  the  diplo- 
-^  matic  war  which  now  began.     If  Caesar  were 

Hon  for  compelled  either  to  resign  his  office  of  governor 

Caesar.  before  the  last  day  of  December  705,  or  to  post- 

pone the  assumption  of  the  magistracy  in  the 
capital  beyond  the  Ist  January  706,  so  that  he 
should  remain  for  a  time  between  the  governorship  and  the 
consulate  without  office,  and  consequently  liable  to  criminal 
impeachment — which  according  to  Roman  law  was  only  al- 
lowable against  one  who  was  not  in  office — the  public  luid 
good  reason  to  prophesy  for  him  in  this  case  the  fate  of 
Milo,  because  Cato  had  for  long  been  ready  to  Impeach  him 
and  Pompeius  was  a  more  than  doubtful  protector. 

Now,  to  attain  that  object,  Caesar's  opponents  had  a 
very  simple  means.  According  to  the  existing 
ki^p'cSUar  ordinance  as  to  elections,  every  candidate  for  the 
nwwiffhfp  consulship  was  obliged  to  announce  liimself  per- 
sonally to  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  to  cause 
Us  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  official  list  of  candidates 
before  the  election,  that  is  half  a  year  before  entering  on 
office.  It  had  probably  been  regarded  in  the  conferences  at 
Luca  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Caesar  would  be  released 
from  this  obligation,  which  was  purely  formal  and  was  very 
oflen  dispensed  with  ;  but  the  decree  to  that  effect  had  nol 
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yet  been  issued,  and,  as  Pompeiu^  was  now  in  {x  ssession  of 
the  decretive  machinery,  Caesar  depended  in  this  respect  ob 
the  good  will  of  his  rival.  Pompeius  incomprehensililj 
abandoned  of  his  own  accord  this  completely  secure  posi- 
lion ;  with  his  consent  and  during  his  dictator* 
ship  (702)  the  personal  appearance  of  Caesnr 
was  dispensed  with  by  a  tribunician  law.  When  howsTer 
soon  afterwards  the  new  election-ordinance  (p.  391)  wai 
issued,  the  obligation  of  candidates  personally  to  enroll 
themselves  was  repeated  in  general  terms,  and  no  exception 
was  inserted  in  favour  of  those  released  from  it  by  earlier 
resolution  of  the  people ;  according  to  strict  form  the  privi- 
lege granted  in  favour  of  Caesar  was  cancelled  by  the  later 
general  law.  Caesar  complained,  and  the  clause  was  subse> 
quently  appended  but  not  confirmed  by  special  decree  of  the 
people,  so  that  this  enactment  inserted  by  mere  Interpol** 
tion  in  the  already  promulgated  law  could  only  be  looked 
on  dejure  as  a  nullity.  Where  Pompeius,  therefore,  might 
have  simply  kept  by  the  law,  he  had  preferred  first  to  make 
a  spontaneous  concession,  then  to  recall  it,  and  lastly  to 
palliate  this  recall  in  a  manner  most  illegal. 

While  in  this  way  the  shortening  of  Caesar's  governor- 

Attempt  to  ®^^P  ^^  ^^^y  *^^®^  *^  indirectly,  the  regula- 
g^J^  tions  as  to  the  governorships  issued  at  the  same 

iroTernor-        time  sought  the  same  object  directly.     The  ten 

years  for  which  the  governorship  had  been  se- 
,  ared  to  Caesar,  latterly  through  the  law  proposed  by  Pom- 
peius himself  in  concert  with  Crassus,  ran  according  to  the 

usual  mode  of  reckoning  from  1  March  695  to 
JJ  the  last  day  of  February  705.     As,  however, 

according  to  the  earlier  practice,  the  proconsul 

or  propraetor  had  the  right  of  entering  on  his  provincial! 

magistracy  immediately  after  the  termination  of  his  first 

>J      year  of  office,  the  successor  of  Caesar  was  to  be  nominated, 

not  from  the  urban  magistrates  of  704,  but  from 
IB.  those  of  705,  and  could  not  therefore  enter  be' 

^  fore  1st  Jan.  706.     So  far  Caesar  had  still  during 

the  last  ten  months  of  the  year  706  a  right  t# 
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the  command,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  Pompeic^Licinian 
law,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  old  rule  that  a  command  with 
a  aet  term  still  continued  after  the  expiry  of  the  term  up  to 
the  arrival  of  the  suooessor.     But  now,  since  the  new  re^ii* 

lation  of  702  called  to  the  governorships  not  the  ^ 
consuls  and  praetors  going  out,  but  those  who 
had  gone  out  five  years  ago  or  more,  and  thus  prescribed  an 
interval  between  the  civil  magistracy  and  the  command  in- 
stead of  the  previous  immediate  sequence,  there  was  no 
hmger  any  difficulty  in  straightway  filling  up  from  another 
qmrter  every  legally  vacant  governorship.     The  pitiful  dis- 
siroulation  and  procrastinating  artifice  of  Pompeius  are  afler 
a  remarkable  manner  mixed  up,  in  these  arrangements,  with 
the  wily  formalism  and  the  constitutional  erudition  of  the 
republican  party.    Years  before  these  weapons  of  state-law 
eould  be  employed,  they  had  them  duly  prepared,  and  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  on  the  one  hand  to  compel  Caesar 
to  the  resignation  of  his  command  from  the  day  when  the 
term  secured  to  him  by  Pompeius'  own  law  expired,  that  is 
from  the  1st  March  705,  by  sending  successors 
to  him,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  be  able  to  treat 
as  nuU  and  void  the  votes  tendered  for  him  at  the  elections 
for  706.     Caesar,  not  in  a  position  to  hinder 
these  moves,  kept  silence  and  lefb  things  to  their 
own  course. 

Grradually  therefore  the  slow  course  of  constitutional 
iMteteiM      procedure  developed  itself.     According  to  cus- 
JjOmb«^      tom  the  senate  had  to  deliberate  on  the  govern-^ 
«L  orships  of  the  year  705,  so  far  as  they  went  to 

u.  former  consuls,  at  the  beginning  of  703,  so  far 

as  they  went  to  former  praetors,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  704 ;  that  earlier  deliberation  gave  the 
'i«st  Dxsasion  to  discuss  the  nomination  of  new  governors 
for  the  two  Gauls  in  the  senate,  and  thereby  the  first  occ»- 
tion  for  open  collision  between  the  constitutional  party 
pushed  fbrward  by  Pompeius  and  the  senatorial  supporteri 
of  Oaesar.  The  consul  Marcus  Marcellus  introduced  a  pro- 
posal to  give  the  two  provinces  hitherto  administered  by 
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the  proconsul  Gaius  Caesar  from  the  1st  Mardb 
705  to  the  two  consulars  who  were  to  be  pro* 
vided  with  governorships  for  that  year.  The  long-repressed 
indignation  burst  forth  in  a  torrent  through  the  sluice  once 
opened  ;  everything  that  the  Catonians  were  meditating 
against  Caesar  was  brought  forwai-d  in  these  discussiona. 
For  them  it  was  a  settled  point,  that  the  right  granted  by 
exceptional  law  to  the  proconsul  Cnesar  of  announcing  his 
candidature  for  the  consulship  in  absence  had  been  again 
cancelled  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
reservation  inserted  in  the  latter  was  invalid.  The  senate 
should  in  their  opinion  cause  the  same  magistrate,  now  that 
the  subjugation  of  Gaul  was  ended,  to  discharge  immedi- 
ately the  soldiers  who  had  served  out  their  time,  llie  be- 
stowal of  burgess-rights  and  establishment  of  colonies  by 
Caesar  in  Upper  Italy  were  described  by  them  as  unconsti- 
tutional and  null ;  in  further  illustration  of  which  Marcellus 
ordained  that  a  respectful  senator  of  the  Caesarian  colony 
of  Comum,  who,  even  if  that  place  had  not  burgess  but 
only  Latin  rights,  was  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  Roman  citi- 
zenship (p.  876),  should  receive  the  punishment  of  scourg- 
ing, which  was  admissible  only  in  the  case  of  non-burgesses. 
The  supporters  of  Caesar  at  this  time— among  whom 
Gaius  Vibius  Pansa,  who  was  the  son  of  a  man  proscribed 
by  Sulla  but  yet  had  entered  on  a  political  career,  formerly 
an  officer  in  Caesar's  army  and  in  this  year  tnbune  of  the 
people,  was  the  most  notable — affirmed  in  the  senate  tliat 
both  the  state  of  things  in  Gaul  and  equity  demanded  not 
only  that  Caesar  should  not  be  reciilled  before  the  time,  but 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retain  the  command  along  with 
the  consulship ;  and  they  pointed  beyond  doubt  to  the  facts, 
that  a  few  years  previously  Pompeius  had  just  in  the  same 
way  combined  the  Spanish  governorships  with  the  consulate, 
that  even  at  the  present  time,  besides  the  important  office 
of  superintending  the  supply  of  food  to  the  capital,  he  hel.^ 
the  supreme  command  in  Italy  in  addition  to  the  Spanish, 
and  that  in  fact  the  whole  men  capable  of  arms  had  been 
sworn  i«  by  him  and  had  not  yet  been  released  from  theb 
oath. 
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The  process  began  to  take  shape,  but  it«  courso.  was  not 
on  that  aooount  more  rapid.    The  majority  of  the  senate, 
•eeiiig  the  hreach  approaching,  allowed  no  sitting  capable  of 
issuing  a  decree  to  take  place  for  months ;  and  other  monUia 
Sb  their  turn  were  lost  through  the  solemn  proci^astination 
ft,  Pompdas.     At  length  the  latter  broke  the  silence  and 
ranged  himself,  in  a  reserved  and  vacillating  fashion  an 
usual  but  yet  plainly  enough,  on  the  side  of  the  constitu- 
tional party  against  his  former  ally.     He  summarily  and 
abruptly  rejected  the  demand  of  the  Caesarians  that  theii 
master  should  be  allowed  to  conjoin  the  consulship  and  the 
prooonsulship ;  this  demand,  he  added  with  blunt  coarse* 
ness,  seemed  to  him  no  better  than  if  a  son  should  offer  to 
flog  his  &ther.     He  approved  in  principle  the  proposal  of 
Maroellus,  in  so  far  as  he  too  declared  that  he  would  not 
allow  Caesar  directly  to  attach  the  consulship  to  the  pro- 
ecmsulship.     He  hinted,  however,  although  without  making 
any  binding  declaration  on  the  point,  that  they  would  per- 
haps  grant  to  Caesar  admission  to  the  elections 
for  706  without  requiring  his  personal  announce- 
Bienti  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  his  governorship  at  the 
utmost  to  the  13th  Nov.  705.     But  in  the  mean 
time  the  incorrigible  procrastinator  consented  to 
the  postponement  of  the  nomination  of  successors  to  the 
last  day  of  Feb.  704,  which  was  asked  by  the 
representatives  of  Caesar,  probably  on  the  ground 
of  a  clause  of  the  Pompeio-Licinian  law  forbidding  any  dis> 
eussion  in  the  senate  as  to  the  nomination  of  successors  be- 
ibre  the  beginning  of  Caesar's  last  year  of  office. 

To  this  effect  accordingly  the  senate  decreed  (^  Sept.  \ 
^  708).     The  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  governor- 

ships was  placed  in  the  order  of  the  day  for  Ihe 
Ist  March  704 ;  but  even  now  it  was  attemoted 
lo  break  up  the  army  of  Caesar — just  as  had  formerly  oeen 
done  by  deci'ee  of  the  people  with  the  army  of  Lucullus 
(pp.  94,  180) — by  inducing  his  veterans  to  apply  to  the 
fsnate  for  their  discharge.  Caesar's  supporters  effected,  in* 
ieed,  as  far  as  they  constitutionally  could,  the  cancelling  o/ 
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these  decrees  by  their  tribunician  veto ;  but  Pompeius  very 
distinctly  declared  that  the  magistrates  were  bound  unooDi 
ditionall^  to  obey  the  senate,  and  that  interceasionii  and 
similar  antiquated  formalities  should  produce  no  cbangOb 
The  oligarchical  party,  whose  organ  Pompeius  now  roadt 
himself^  betrayed  not  obscurely  the  design,  in  the  event  of 
a  victory,  of  revising  the  constitution  in  their  sense  and  r» 
moving  everything  which  had  even  the  semblance  of  popu* 
lar  freedom  ;  as  indeed,  doubtless  for  this  reason,  it  omitted 
to  avail  itself  of  the  comitia  at .  all  in  its  attacks  directed 
against  Caesar.  The  coalition  between  Pompeius  and  the 
constitutional  party  was  thus  formally  declared;  sentence 
too  was  already  evidently  passed  on  Caesar,  and  the  term 
of  its  promulgation  was  simply  postponed.  The  electiom 
for  the  following  year  proved  thoroughly  adverse  to  him. 

During  these  party  manoeuvres  of  his  antagonists  pre* 
Ootuter-  paratory  to  war,  Caesar  had  succeeded  in  getting 
■"»?8»^  rid  of  the  Gallic  insurrection  and  restorincr  the 
Otfimx.  state  of  peace  in  the  whole  subject  territory. 

As  early  as  the  summer  of  703,  under  the  con- 
venient pretext  of  defending  the  Frontier  (p.  850)  but  evi- 
dently in  token  of  the  fact  that  the  legions  in  Gaul  were 
now  beginning  to  be  no  longer  needed  there,  he  moved  one 
of  them  to  North  Italy.  He  could  not  avoid  perceiving 
now  at  any  rate,  if  not  earlier,  that  he  would  not  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sword  against  his  fellow-citi- 
zens ;  nevertheless,  as  it  was  highly  desirable  to  leave  the 
legions  still  for  a  time  in  the  barely  pacified  Gaul,  he  sought 
even  yet  to  procrastinate,  and,  well  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
treme  love  of  peace  in  the  majority  of  the  senate,  did  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  still  restraining  them  from  the  declara- 
tion of  war  in  spite  of  the  pressure  exercised  over  them  by 
Pompeius.  He  did  not  even  hesitate  to  make  great  sacri- 
fiocs,  if  only  he  might  avoid  for  the  present  open  variance 
with  the  supreme  governing  board.  When  the  senate  (iiv/ 
the  spring  of  704)  at  the  suggestion  of  Pom- 
peius requested  both  him  and  Caesar  to  furnisb 
each  a  l^ion  for  the  impending  Parthian  war  (p.  407)  and 
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when  agreeably  to  this  resolution  Pompeius  denianded  back 
from  Caesar  the  legion  lent  to  him  some  years  before,  so  ai 
to  send  it  to  Syria,  Caesar  complied  with  the  double  de* 
maud,  because  neither  the  opportuneness  of  this  decree  of 
tlie  senate  nor  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  Pompeius  could 
In   theaiselves  be  disputed,  and   the  keeping  within  the 
bounds  of  the  law  and  of  formal  loyalty  was  of  more  con- 
sequence to  Caesar  than  a  few  thousand  soldiers.     The  two 
legions  came  without  delay  and  placed  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  but  instead  of  sending  them  ta 
the  Euphrates,  the  latter  kept  them  at  Capua  in  readiness 
ibr  Pompeius ;  and  the  public  had  once  more  the  oppor- 
.  tunity  of  comparing  the  manifest  endeavours  of  Caesar  to 
avoid  a  rupture  with  the  perfidious  preparations  for  war  of 
his  opponents. 

For  the  discussions  with  the  senate  Caesar  had  succeed- 
^  .  ed  in  purchasing  not  only  one  of  the  consuls  of 

the  year,  Lucius  Aemilius  Paullus,  but  above  all 
the  tribune  of  the  people  Gains  Curio,  probably  the  most 
eminent  among  the  many  brilliant  profligates  of  this  epoch ;  * 
unsurpassed  in  refined  elegance,  in  fluent  and  clever  oratory, 
in  dexterity  of  intrigue,  and  in  that  energy  which  in  the 
case  of  vigorous  but  vicious  characters  bestirs  itself  only 
the  more  powerfully  amid  the  pauses  of  idleness ;  but  also 
unsurpassed  in  his  dissolute  life,  in  his  talent  for  borrowing 
—his  debts  were  estimated  at  60,000,000  sesterces  (£600,- 
000) — and  in  his  moral  aod  political  want  of  principle. 
He  had  previously  offered  himself  to  be  bought  by  Caesar 
and  had  been  rejected ;  the  talent,  which  he  thenceforward 
displayed  in  his  attacks  on  Caesar,  induced  the  latter  subso- 
quoDtly  to  buy  him  up — the  price  was  high,  but  the  com* 
fnodity  was  worth  the  money. 

Curio  had  in  the  first  months  of  his  tribunate  of  the 
^^  people  played  the  independent  republican,  and 

to^  n«u     had  as  such  thundered  both  against  Caesar  and 
against  Pompeius.      He  availed   himself  with 

*  Hmno  ingenioiimme  faquam  (Yerei.  il.  48). 
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wdPom-        rare  skill  of  the  apparentlj  impartial  standing 
GT  which  this  gave  him,  when  in  March  704  th« 

proposal  as  to  the  filling  up  of  the  Gallic  governonihips  for 
the  next  year  came  up  afresh  for  discussion  in  the  senate 
he  completely  approved  the  decree,  but  asked  that  il  pJiould 
be  at  the  same  time  extended  to  Pompeius  and  his  extnior^ 
dinary  commands.  His  arguments — ^that  a  constitutional 
state  of  things  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the  removal 
of  all  exceptional  positions,  that  Pompeius  as  merely  en* 
trusted  by  the  senate  with  the  proconsulship  could  still  less 
than  Caesar  refuse  obedience  to  it,  that  the  mere  removal 
of  one  of  the  two  generals  would  only  increase  the  danger 
to  the  constitution-— carried  complete  conviction  to  super- 
ficial politicians  and  to  the  public  at  large ;  and  the  declare 
tion  of  Curio,  that  he  intended  to  prevent  any  one-eided 
proceedings  against  Caesar  by  the  veto  constitutionally  be- 
longing to  him,  met  with  much  approval  in  and  out  of  the 
senate.  Caesar  declared  his  consent  at  once  to  Curio's  pro- 
posal and  ofllered  to  resign  his  governorship  and  command 
at  any  moment  on  the  summons  of  the  senate,  provided 
Pompeius  would  do  the  same ;  he  might  safely  do  so,  for 
Pompeius  without  his  Italo-Spanish  command  was  no  longer 
to  be  feared.  Pompeius  again  for  that  very  reason  could 
not  but  refuse ;  his  reply — ^that  Caesar  must  first  resign, 
and  that  he  meant  speedily  to  follow  the  example  thus  set 
— was  the  less  satisfactory,  that  he  did  not  even  specify  a 
definite  term  for  his  retirement.  Again  the  decision  was 
delayed  for  months ;  Pompeius  and  the  Catonians,  perceiv- 
ing the  dubious  humour  of  the  majority  of  the  senate,  did 
not  venture  to  bring  Curio's  proposal  to  a  vote.  Caesar 
employed  the  summer  in  establishing  the  state  of  peace  in 
the  regions  which  he  had  conquered,  in  holding  a  great  re* 
view  of  his  troops  on  the  Scheldt,  and  in  making  a  tri- 
umphal marrh  through  the  province  of  North  Italy  which 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him ;  autumn  found  him  in  Ba 
venna^  the  southern  frontier-town  of  his  province. 

The  vote  which  could  no  longer  be  delayed  Dn  Curio'i 
proposal  at  length  took  place,  and  exhibited  the  defeat  of 
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the  party  of  Pornpeius  and  Cato  in  all  its  extent 
pompeiiu        By  870  votes  against  20  the  senate  resolved  that 
the  proconsuls  of  Spain  and  Gaul  should  both 


be  called  upon  to  resign  their  offices ;  and  with 
boundless  joy  the  good  burgesses  of  Rome  heard  the  glad 
news  of  the  saving  achievement  of  Curio.  Poinpeius  was 
thus  r^dcalled  by  the  senate  no  less  than  Caesar,  and  ^  hile 
Gaesar  waa  ready  to  comply  with  the  command,  Pornpeius 
positively  refused  obedience.  The  presiding  consul  Gafus 
Maroellus,  cousin  of  Marcus  Marcellus  and  like  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  Catonian  party,  addressed  a  severe  lecture 
to  the  servile  majority  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  vexatious  to 
be  thus  beaten  in  their  own  camp  and  beaten  by  means  of  a 
phalanx  of  poltroons.  But  where  was  victory  to  come  from 
under  a  leader,  who,  instead  of  shortly  and  distinctly  dic- 
tating his  orders  to  the  senators,  resorted  in  his  old  days  a 
second  time  to  the  instructions  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric, 
that  with  eloquence  polished  up  afresh  he  might  encounter 
the  vigorous  and  brilliant  talents  of  Curio  ? 

The  coalition,  defeated  in  the  senate,  was  in  the  most 

painful  position.  The  Catonian  section  had  un- 
JJ2***     dertaken  to  push  matters  to  a  rupture  and  to 

carry  the  senate  along  with  them,  and  now  saw 
their  vessel  stranded  afler  a  most  vexatious  manner  on  the 
sandbanks  of  the  indolent  majority.  Their  leaders  had  to 
listen  in  their  conferences  to  the  bitterest  reproaches  from 
Pompeias;  he  pointed  out  emphatically  and  with  entire 
justice  the  dangers  of  the  seeming  peace ;  and,  though  it 
depended  on  himself  alone  to  cut  the  knot  by  rapid  action, 
his  allies  knew  very  well  that  they  could  never  expect  this 
from  him,  and  that  it  was  for  them,  as  they  had  promised, 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Afler  the  champions  of  the 
constitution  and  of  senatorial  government  had  already  de- 
eUred  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  burgesses  and  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  to  be  meaningless  formalities  (p. 
424),  they  now  found  themselves  driven  by  necessity  to 
treat  the  constitutional  decisions  of  the  senate  itself  in  s 
similar  manner  and,  as  the  legitimate  government  would 
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not  let  itself  be  saved  with  its  owu  consent,  to  save  it 
against  its  will.  This  was  neither  new  nor  accidental; 
Sulla  (iii.  421)  and  Lucullus  (p.  82)  had  been  obliged  to 
carry  every  energetic  resolution  conceived  by  them  in  the 
true  interest  of  the  government  with  a  high  hand  irrcBpo^ 
tive  of  it,  just  as  Cato  and  his  friends  now  proposed  to  do  * 
the  machinery  of  the  constitution  was  in  fact  utterly  efiete, 
and  the  senate  was  now — as  the  comitia  had  been  for  centa 
rios — nothing  but  a  worn  out  wheel  slipping  constantly  out 
of  its  track. 

It  was  rumoured  (Oct.  704)  that  Caesar  had  moved  four 
legions  from   Transalpine   into   Cisalpine   Gaul 
and  stationed   them  at  Placentia,     This  trans* 
ference  of  troops  was  of  itself  within  the  prerogative  of 
the  governor ;  Curio  moreover  palpably  showed  in  the  sen- 
ate the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  rumour ;  and  they  by  a 
majority  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  consul  Gains  Marcel- 
lus  to  give  Pompeius  on  the  strength  of  it  orders  to  march 
against  Caesar.     Yet  the  said  consul,  in  concert  with  the 
two  consuls  elected  for  705  who  likewise  be- 
longed  to  the  Catonian  party,  proceeded  to  Pom- 
peius, and  these  three  men  by  virtue  of  their  own  plenitude 
of  power  requested  the  general  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Capua,  and  to  call  the  Italian 
militia  to  arms  at  his  discretion.     A  more  informal  authori- 
zation for  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war  can  hardly  be 
conceived ;  but  people  had  no  longer  time  to  attend  to  such 
secondary  matters ;  Pompeius  accepted  it.     The  military 
preparations,  the  levies  began  ;  in  order  person- 
ally to  forward  them,  Pompeius  left  the  capital 
in  December  704. 

Caesar  had  fully  attained  the  object  of  devolving  the 
initiative  of  civil  war  on  his  opponents.     lie 
matumof        had,  while   himself  keeping  on   legal    groand, 
****'*  compelled  Pompeius  to  declare  war,  and  to  de- 

clare it  not  as  representative  of  the  legitimate  authority, 
but  as  general  of  an  openly  revolutionary  minority  of  th«» 
senate  which  overawed  the  majority.     This  result  was  net 
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to  he  reckoned  of  slight  irnj)ortance,  although  the  iriistinrt 
of  thd  masses  could  not  and  did  not  deceive  itself  for  a  mo- 
ment  as  to  the  fact  that  the  war  concerned  other  things  than 
c^aestions  of  formal  law.  Now,  when  war  was  declared,  i( 
WK  Caesar's  interest  to  strike  a  blow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Thd  preparations  of  his  opponents  were  just  beginning,  and 
eveo  the  capital  was  not  occupied.  In  ten  or  twelve  days 
an  army  three  times  as  strong  as  the  troops  of  Caesar  that 
were  in  Upper  Italy  could  bo  collected  at  Rome  ;  but  still 
it  was  not  impossible  to  surprise  the  city  undefended,  or 
sren  perhaps  by  a  rapid  winter  campaign  to  seize  all  Italy, 
and  to  shut  off  the  best  resources  of  his  opponents  before 
they  could  make  them  available.  The  sagacious  and  ener- 
getic Curio,  who  after  resigning  his  tribunate 
(10  Dec  704)  had  immediately  gone  to  Caesar 
at  Ravenna,  vividly  represented  the  state  of  things  to  his 
master ;  and  it  hardly  needed  such  a  representation  to  con- 
vince Caesar  that  longer  delay  now  could  only  be  injurious. 
But,  as  he  with  the  view  of  not  giving  his  antagonists  occ^ 
sion  to  complain  had  hitherto  brought  no  troops  to  Ravenna 
itself,  he  could  for  the  present  do  nothing  but  despatch 
orders  to  his  whole  force  to  set  out  with  all  haste ;  and  ho 
had  to  wait  till  at  least  the  one  legion  stationed  nearest 
reached  Ravenna.  Meanwhile  he  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
Rome,  which,  if  useful  for  nothing  else,  by  its  extreme  sub- 
missiveness  still  farther  compromised  his  opponents  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  perhaps  even,  as  he  seemed  himself  to  hesi- 
tate^ induced  them  to  prosecute  more  remissly  their  prepa- 
rations against  him.  In  this  ultimatum  Caesar  dropped  all 
the  counter-demands  which  he  formerly  made  on  Pompeius, 
and  offered  on  his  own  part  both  to  resign  the  governorship 
of  Transaif  .ae  Gaul,  and  to  dismiss  eight  of  the  ten  legions 
belonging  to  him,  at  the  term  fixed  by  the  senate ;  he  d^ 
dared  himself  a>ntent,  if  the  senate  would  leave  him  either 
the  governorship  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Ulyria  with  one,  or 
that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  alone  with  two,  legions,  not,  forsooth, 
up  to  his  investiture  with  the  consulship,  but  till 
after  the  close  of  the  consular  elections  for  706. 
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He  thus  consented  to  those  proposals  of  aocommodatioa 
with  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussions  the  senatorial 
party  and  even  Pompeius  himself  had  declared  that  tiiey 
MTould  be  satisfied,  and  showed  himself  ready  to  remain  in 
a  private  position  from  his  election  to  the  consulate  dowa 
In  Ills  entering  on  office.  Whether  Caesar  was  in  earueil 
with  these  astonishing  concessions  and  had  confidence  thai 
he  should  be  able  to  carry  through  his  game  against  Pom- 
peius even  afler  granting  so  much,  or  whether  he  reckoned 
that  those  on  the  other  side  had  already  gone  too  &r  to  find 
in  these  proposals  of  compromise  more  than  a  proof  that 
Caesar  regarded  his  cause  itself  as  lost,  can  no  longer  be 
with  certainty  determined*  The  probability  is,  that  Caesar 
committed  the  fault  of  playing  a  too  bold  game,  far  rather 
than  the  worse  fault  of  promising  something  which  he  was 
not  minded  to  perform ;  and  that^  if  strangely  enough  his 
proposals  had  been  accepted,  he  would  have  made  good  his 
word. 

Curio  undertook  once  more  to  represent  his  master  in 

the  lion's  den.  In  three  days  he  made  the  jour- 
in  the  sea-      ney  from  Kavenna  to  Rome.     When  the  new 

consuls  Lucius  Lentulus  and  Gaius  Marcel lus 
the  younger*  assembled  the  senate  for  the  first  time  on 

1  Jan.  705,  he  delivered  in  a  full  meeting  the 

letter  addressed  by  the  general  to  the  senate. 
The  tribunes  of  the  people,  Marcus  Antonius  well  known  in 
the  chronicle  of  scandal  of  the  city  as  the  intimate  friend 
of  Curio  and  his  accomplice  in  all  his  follies,  but  at  the 
same  time  known  from  the  Egyptian  and  Gallic  campaigns 
as  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  and  Quintus  Cassius,  Pompeiua* 
former  quaestor, — the  two,  who  were  now  in  Curio's  stead 
managing  the  cause  of  Caesar  in  Rome — insisted  on  the  iii>» 
jnediate  reading  of  the  despatch.  The  grave  and  clear 
words  in  which  Caesar  set  forth  the  imminence  of  civil  war, 
the  general  vf'ish  for  peace,  the  arrogance  of  Pompeius,  and 

*  To  be  distinguished  from  the  consul  having  the  same  name  of 
yi.    44.  '704  ;  the  latter  was  a  cousin,  the  consul  of  706  a  brothei; 

*^*  of  the  Marcus  Marcclluit  who  was  consul  in  703 
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his  own  yielding  disposition,  with  ail  the  irresistible  force 
of  truth ;  the  proposals  for  a  compromise,  cf  a  moderation 
whUh  doubtless  surprised  his  own  partisans ;  the  distinct 
dedaratioii  that  this  was  the  last  time  that  he  should  offer 
his  hand  lor  peace— made  the  deepest  impression.  In  spite 
of  the  dread  inspired  by  the  numerous  soldiers  of  Pom* 
peius  who  flocked  into  the  capital,  the  sentiment  of  the 
majority  vas  not  doubtful ;  the  consuls  could  uol  venture 
to  let  it  find  expression.  Respecting  the  proposal  renewed 
by  Caesar  that  both  generals  might  be  enjoined  to  resign 
their  commands  simultaneously,  respecting  all  the  projects 
of  aooommodation  suggested  by  his  letter,  and  respecting 
the  proposal  made  by  Marcus  Coelius  Rufus  and  Marcus 
Calidios  that  Pompeius  should  be  urged  immediately  to  de- 
part for  Spain,  the  consuls  refused — as  they  in  the  capacity 
of  presiding  officers  were  entitled  to  do— to  let  a  vote  take 
place.  Even  the  proposal  of  one  of  their  most  decided 
partisans  who  was  simply  not  so  blind  to  the  military  posi- 
tion  of  aflairs  as  his  party,  Marcus  Marcellus — to  defer  the 
determination  till  the  Italian  levy  en  masse  could  be  under 
arms  and  could  protect  the  senate — was  not  allowed  to  be 
brought  to  a  vote.  Pompeius  caused  it  to  be  declared 
through  his  usual  organ,  Quintus  Scipio,  that  he  was  re- 
Boiyed  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  senate  now  or  never,  and 
that  he  would  let  it  drop  if  they  longer  delayed.  The  con 
sul  Lentulus  said  in  plain  terms  that  even  the  decree  of  the 
senate  was  no  longer  of  consequence,  and  that,  if  it  should 
persevere  in  its  servility,  he  would  act  of  himself  and  with 
bis  powerful  friends  take  the  farther  stops  necessary.  Thus 
overawed,  the  majority  decreed  what  was  commanded — that 
Caesar  should  at  a  definite  and  not  distant  day  give  up 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Marcus  Servilius  Novianus,  and  should 
dismiss  his  army,  failing  which  he  should  be  esteemed  a 
traitor.  When  the  tribunes  of  Caesar's  party  made  use  of 
their  right  of  veto  against  this  resolution,  not  oily  were 
they,  as  they  at  least  asserted,  threatened  in  the  senate* 
house  itself  by  the  swords  of  Pompeian  soldier^::,  and  forced, 
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in  order  to  save  their  lives,  to  flee  in  slaves'  clothing  frcm 
th<r  capital ;  but  the  now  sufliciently  overawed  senate  rrefti- 
ed  their  formally  quite  constitutional  interference  as  an  a^ 
tempt  at  revolution,  declared  the  country  in  danger,  and  iu 
the  isual  forms  called  the  whole  burgesses  to  take  up  arnii| 
and  all  magistrates  faithful  to  the  constitution 
to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  armad 
(7  Jan.  705). 

Now  it  was  enough.     When  Qiesar  was  informed  by 
the  tribunes  who  had  fled  to  his  camp  entreating 

Caeaar 

marohM  protection  as  to  the  reception  which  his  proposals 

into  Italy.       j^^  ^^^  ^^j^j^  .^^  ^j^^  capital,  he  called  together 

the  soldiers  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  which  had  meanwhile 
arrived  from  its  cantonments  near  Tergeste  (Trieste)  at  Ra- 
venna, and  unfolded  before  them  the  state  of  things.  It 
was  not  merely  the  man  of  genius  versed  in  the  knowledge 
and  skilled  in  the  control  of  men's  hearts,  whose  brilliant 
eloquence  shone  forth  and  glowed  in  this  agitating  crisis  of 
his  own  and  the  world's  destiny  ;  nor  merely  the  generous 
commander-in-chief  and  the  victorious  general,  addressing 
soldiers,  who  had  been  called  by  himself  to  arms  and  for 
eight  years  had  followed  his  banners  with  daily  increasing 
enthusiasm.  There  spoke,  above  all,  the  energetic  and  con- 
sistent statesman,  who  had  now  for  nine  and  twenty  years 
defended  the  cause  of  freedom  in  good  and  evil  times ;  who 
had  braved  for  it  the  daggers  of  assassins  and  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  aristocracy,  the  swords  of  the  Germans  and 
the  waves  of  the  unknown  ocean,  without  ever  yielding  or 
wavering ;  who  had  t<:»rn  to  pieces  the  Sullan  constitution, 
had  overthrown  the  rule  of  the  senate,  and  had  furnished  the 
defenceless  and  unarmed  democracy  with  protection  and 
with  arms  by  means  of  the  struggle  beyond  the  Alps.  And 
he  spoke,  not  to  the  Cludian  public  whose  republican  enthu- 
siasm had  been  long  burnt  down  to  ashes  and  dross,  but  to 
the  young  men  from  the  towrs  and  villages  of  Northern 
Italy,  who  still  felt  freshly  and  purely  the  mighty  influence 
of  the  thought  of  civic  freedom  ;  who  wore  still  capable  of 
fighting  and  of  dving  foi   ideals  ;  who  had  themselves  rf> 
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ceived  for  their  country  in  a  revolutionary  way  from  Caesar 
the  burgess-rights  which  the  govermncnt  refused  to  them ; 
whom  Caesar's  fall  wonld  leave  once  more  at  the  mercy  of 
the  foBces^  and  who  already  possessed  practical  proofs  (p. 
4*22)  of  the  inexorable  use  which  the  oligarchy  proposed  to 
make  of  these  against  the  Transpadanes.  Such  were  the 
listeners  before  whom  the  great  orator  set  forth  the  facts-— 
the  thanks  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul  which  the  nobility  were 
preparing  for  the  general  and  his  army  ;  the  contemptuous 
setting  aside  of  the  comitia ;  the  overawing  of  the  senate ; 
the  sacred  duty  of  protecting  with  armed  hand  the  tribunate 
of  the  people  wrested  five  hundred  years  ago  by  their  Oth- 
ers' arms  in  hand  ^m  the  nobility,  and  of  keeping  the 
ancient  oath  which  these  had  taken  for  themselves  as  for 
their  children's  children  that  they  would  man  by  man  stand 
firm  even  to  death  for  the  tribunes  of  the  people  (i.  355). 
And  theUy  when  he— -the  leader  and  general  of  the  popular 
party*— summoned  the  soldiers  of  the  people,  now  that  con* 
dliatory  means  had  been  exhausted  and  concession  had 
reached  its  utmost  limits,  to  follow  him  in  the  last,  the  in- 
evitable, the  decisive  struggle  against  the  equally  hated  and 
despised,  equally  perfidious  and  incapable,  and  in  fact  ludi- 
orously  incorrigible  aristocracy — ^there  was  not  an  officer  or 
a  soldier  who  could  hold  back.  The  order  was  given  for 
departure ;  at  the  head  of  his  vanguard  Caesar  crossed  the 
narrow  brook  which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and 
whidi  the  constitution  forbade  the  proconsul  of  Gaul  to 
pass.  When  after  nine  years'  absence  he  trod  once  more 
the  soil  of  his  native  land,  he  trod  at  the  same  time  the  paA 
of  revolution.  "  The  die  was  cast." 
Vol.  IV.— 19 


CHAPTER   X. 

BEUKDISlUlly  ILEBDA,    PHAR8A1.U8,   AKD  TRAVBVM. 

Arms  were  thus  to  decide  which  of  the  two  men  who 

had  hitherto  jointly  ruled  Rome  was  now  to  b€ 

wtmtcm  on       its  sole  ruler.     Let  us  see  what  were  the  com* 

^  parative  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Caesar  and 

Pompeius  for  the  impending  struggle. 

Caesar's  power  rested  primarily  on  the  wholly  unlim- 
ited authority  which  he  enjoyed  within  his  own 
ftbeoiute  party.  If  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  of  mon- 
b  his  own  archy  met  together  in  it,  this  was  not  the  result 
^^*^'  of  a  coalition  which  had  been  accidentally  en- 

tered into  and  might  be  accidentally  dissolved;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  a  demoo* 
racy  without  a  representative  constitution,  that  democracy 
and  monarchy  should  find  in  Caesar  at  once  their  highest 
and  ultimate  expression.  In  political  as  in  military  mat- 
ters throughout  the  first  and  the  final  decision  lay  with 
Caesar.  However  high  the  honour  in  which  he  held  any 
serviceable  instrument,  it  remained  an  instrument  still ; 
Caesar  stood  in  his  own  party  without  confederates,  sur> 
rounded  only  by  milittiry-political  adjutants,  who  as  a  rule 
had  risen  from  the  army  and  as  soldiers  were  trained  never 
to  ask  the  reason  and  purpose  of  anything,  but  uncondi« 
tionally  to  obey.  On  this  account  especially,  at  the  decisive 
moment  when  the  civil  war  began,  of  all  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Caesar  one  alone  refused  him  obedience ;  and 
the  circumstance  that  that  one  was  precisely  the  foremost 
of  them  all,  simply  confirms  this  view  of  the  relation  of 
Caesar  to  his  adherents. 

Titus  Labienus  had  shared  with  Caesar  all  the  troublet 
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of  the  dark  times  of  Catilina  (p.  196)  as  well 
as  all  the  lustre  of  the  Gallic  career  of  victory, 
liad  ns^larly  held  independent  command,  and  frequently 
led  half  the  army ;  as  he  was  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most 
faithful  of  Caesar's  adjutants,  he  was  beyond  question  also 
highest  in  position  and  highest  in  honour.     As 
late  as  in  704  Caesar  had  entrusted  to  him  the 
rapreme  command  in  Cisalpine  Graul,  in  order  partly  to  put 
this  oonfidential  post  into  safe  hands,  partly  to  forward  the 
views  of  Labienus  in  his  canvass  fur  the  c^^nsulship.     Bui 
Irom  this  very  position  Labienus  entered  into  communicik 
tion  with  the  opposite  party,  resorted  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  in  705  to  the  head-quarters  of  Pom- 
peius  instead  of  those  of  Caesar,  and  fought 
through  the  whole  civil  strife  with  unparalleled  bitterness 
against  his  old  friend  and  master  in  war.     We  are  not  su^ 
fioiently  informed  either  as  to  the  character  of  Labienus 
or  as  to  the  special  circumstances  of  his  changing  sides ; 
but  in  the  main  his  case  certainly  presents  nothing  but  a 
further  proof  of  the  fact,  that  a  military  chief  can  reckon 
fiu*  more  surely  on  his  captains  than  on  his  marshals.     To 
all  appearance  Labienus  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
oombine  with  military  efficiency  utter  incapacity  as  states- 
men, and  who  in  consequence,  if  they  unhappily  choose  or 
•re  compelled  to  take  part  in  politics,  are  exposed  to  those 
strange  paroxysms  of  giddiness,  of  which  the  history  of 
Napoleon's  marshals  supplies  so  many  tragi-comic  exam- 
ples.    He  may  probably  have  thought  himself  entitled  to 
rank  alongside  of  Caesar  as  a  second  chief  of  the  dcmo(^ 
racy ;  and  the  rejection  of  this  claim  of  his  may  have  sent 
him  over  to  the  camp  of  his  opponents.     His  case  rendered 
for  the  first  time  apparent  the  whole  gravity  of  the  evil, 
that  Caesar's  treatment  of  his  officers  as  adjutants  without 
independence   admitted   of  the   rise   of  no  men  fitted  to 
undertake  a  separate  command  in  his  camp,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  stood  urgently  in  need  of  such  men  amidst 
the  diffusion — which  might  easily  be  foreseen — of  the  civil 
war  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  wide  empire.     But 
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this  disadvantage  was  far  outweighed  hy  that  unity  in  thf 
supreme  leadership,  which  was  the  primary  condition  of 
all  success,  and  a  condition  only  to  be  preserved  at  audi  a 
cost. 

This  unity  of  leadership  acquired  its  full  power  through 
the  efficiency  of  its  instruments.  Here  the 
army  comes,  first  of  all,  into  view.  It  still 
numbered  nine  legions  of  in£uitry  or  at  the 
most  50,000  men,  all  of  whom  however  had  &oed  the 
enemy  and  two-thirds  had  served  in  all  the  campaigns 
against  the  Celts.  The  cavalry  consisted  of  German  and 
Noric  mercenaries,  whose  usefulness  and  trustworthiness 
had  been  proved  in  the  war  against  Vercingetorix.  The 
eight  years'  warfare,  full  of  varied  vicissitudes,  against  the 
Celtic  nation — ^which  was  brave,  although  in  a  military 
point  of  view  greatly  inferior  to  the  Italian — had  given 
Caesar  the  opportunity  of  organizing  his  army  as  he  alone 
knew  how  to  organize  it.  The  whole  efficiency  of  the  soldier 
presupposes  due  physical  vigour ;  in  Caesar's  levies  more 
regard  was  had  to  the  strength  and  activity  of  the  recruits 
than  to  their  means  or  their  morals.  But  the  serviceable* 
ness  of  an  army,  like  that  of  any  other  machine,  depends 
above  all  on  the  ease  and  quickness  of  its  movements ;  the 
soldiers  of  Caesar  attained  a  perfection  rarely  reached  and 
probably  never  surpassed  in  their  readiness  for  immediate 
departure  at  any  time,  and  in  the  rapidity  of  their  march^ 
ing.  Courage,  of  course,  was  valued  above  everything; 
Caesar  practised  with  unrivalled  mastery  the  art  of  stimu- 
lating martini  emulation  and  the  esprit  de  corps,  so  that  the 
preeminence  accorded  to  particular  soldiers  and  divisions 
appeared  even  to  those  who  were  postponed  as  the  neces- 
•ary  hierarchy  of  valour.  He  weaned  his  men  from  fear 
by  not  unfrequently — where  it  could  be  done  without 
serious  danger — keeping  his  soldiers  in  ignorance  of  an 
approaching  conflict,  and  allowing  them  to  encounter  the 
enemy  unexpectedly.  But  obedience  was  on  a  parity  with 
valour.  The  soldier  was  required  to  do  what  he  was  bid* 
ien,  without  asking  the  reason  or  the  object;  many  ao 
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aimless  fatigue  was  imposed  on  him  solely  as  a  training  Id 
the  difficult  art  of  blind  obedience.  Tiie  discipline  wai 
itrict  but  not  harassing ;  it  was  exercised  with  unrelenting 
vigour  when  the  soldier  was  in  presence  of  the  enemy  ;  at 
other  times,  especially  after  victory,  the  reins  were  relaxedf 
and  if  an  otherwise  efficient  soldier  was  then  pleased  to 
indulge  in  perfumery  or  to  deck  himself  with  elegant  arinp 
and  the  like,  or  even  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  guilty  oi 
outrages  or  irregularities  of  a  very  questionable  kind,  pro* 
▼ided  (mly  his  military  duties  were  not  immediately  affect* 
ed,  the  foolery  and  the  crime  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  the 
general  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  the  provincials 
on  such  points.  Mutiny  on  the  other  hand  was  never  par> 
donedy  either  in  the  instigators,  or  even  in  the  guilty  corps 
itselt 

But  the  true  soldier  ought  to  be  not  merely  efficient, 
brave,  and  obedient,  he  ought  to  be  all  this  willingly  and 
spontaneously ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  gifled  natures 
alone  to  induce  the  animated  machine  which  they  govern 
to  a  joyful  service  by  means  of  example  and  of  hope,  and 
espedally  by  the  consciousness  of  being  turned  to  befitting 
use.  As  the  officer,  who  would  demand  valour  from  his 
troops,  must  himself  have  looked  danger  in  the  face  with 
them,  Caesar  had  even  when  general  found  opportunity  of 
drawing  his  sword  and  had  then  used  it  like  the  best ;  in 
activity,  moreover,  and  fatigue  he  was  constantly  far  more 
exacting  from  himself  than  from  his  soldiers.  Caesar  took 
care  that  victory,  which  primarily  no  doubt  brings  gain  to 
the  general,  should  be  associated  also  with  personal  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  he  knew  how  to  render  his  soldiers  enthusiastic  for  the 
cause  of  the  democracy,  so  far  as  the  prosaic  times  still 
admitted  of  enthusiasm,  and  that  the  political  equalization 
of  the  TVanspadane  country — the  native  land  of  most  of 
his  soldiers-^with  Italy  proper  was  proposed  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  struggle  (p.  197).  Of  course  material  re- 
compenses were  at  the  same  time  not  wanting — as  well 
special  rewards  for  distinguished  feats  of  arms  as  general 
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rewards  for  every  efficient  soldier  the  officers  had  their 
portions,  the  soldiers  received  presents,  and  the  most  laviab 
gifU  were  placed  in  prospect  for  the  triumph* 

Above  all  things  Caesar  as  a  true  commander  under- 
stood  how  to  awaken  in  every  single  component  element, 
large  or  small,  of  the  mighty  machine  the  consciousness  of 
A  beiitting  application.  The  ordinary  man  is  destined  for 
service,  and  he  has  no  objection  to  be  an  instrument^  if  he 
feels  that  a  master  guides  him.  Everywhere  and  at  all 
times  the  eagle  eye  of  the  general  rested  on  the  whole 
army,  rewarding  and  punishing  with  impartial  justice,  and 
directing  the  action  of  each  towards  the  course  conducive 
to  the  good  of  all :  so  that  there  was  no  experimenting  or 
triffing  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  humblest^  but  for 
that  very  reason,  where  it  was  necessary,  unconditional 
devotion  even  to  death  was  required.  Without  allowing 
each  individual  to  see  into  the  whole  springs  of  action^ 
Caesar  yet  allowed  each  to  catch  such  glimpses  of  the  po- 
litical and  military  connection  of  things  as  to  secure  that 
he  should  be  recognized — and  it  may  be  idealized — ^by  the 
soldiers  as  a  statesman  and  a  general.  He  treated  his  sol- 
diers throughout,  not  as  his  equals,  but  as  men  who  are 
entitled  to  demand  and  were  able  to  endure  the  truth,  and 
who  had  to  put  faith  in  the  promises  and  the  assurances  of 
their  general,  without  thinking  of  deception  or  listening  to 
rumours ;  as  comrades  through  long  years  in  warfare  and 
victory,  among  whom  there  was  hardly  any  one  that  was 
not  known  to  him  by  name  and  that  in  the  course  of  so 
many  campaigns  had  not  formed  more  or  less  of  a  personal 
relation  to  the  general ;  as  good  companions,  with  whom 
he  talked  and  dealt  confidentblly  and  with  the  cheerful 
elasticity  peculiar  to  him  ;  as  clients,  to  requite  whose  ser* 
vices,  and  to  avenge  whose  wrongs  and  death,  constituted 
in  his  view  a  sacred  duty.  Perhaps  there  never  was  au 
army  which  was  more  perfectly  what  an  army  ought  to  be 
—a  machine  able  for  its  work  and  willirig  for  its  work,  in 
the  hand  of  a  master,  who  transfers  to  it  his  own  elasticity. 
Caesar's  soldiers  were,  and  felt  them?3lves,  a  match  for  s 
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ten-fold  superior  force ;  in  connection  with  which  it  should 
not  be  overlooked,  that  under  the  Roman  tactics — calcu- 
lated altogether  for  hand-to-hand  conflict  and  especially  foi 
oombat  with  the  sword — the  practised  Roman  soldier  was 
luperior  to  the  novice  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  is  now 
the  case  under  the  circumstances  of  modern  times.*  But 
■till  more  than  by  the  superiority  of  valour  the  adversaries 
of  Oaesar  folt  themselves  humbled  by  the  unchangeable  and 
ifibcting  fidelity  with  which  his  soldiers  clung  to  their  gen- 
eraL  It  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  history,  that  when 
the  general  summoneil  his  soldiers  to  follow  him  into  the 
dvil  war,  with  the  single  exception  already  mentioned  of 
LabienuSy  no  Roman  oflicer  and  no  Roman  soldier  deserted 
him.  The  hopes  of  his  opponents  as  to  an  extensive  de- 
sertion were  thwarted  as  ignominiously  as  the  former  at- 
tempts to  break  up  his  army  like  that  of  Lucullus  (p.  423). 
Labienus  himself  appeared  in  the  camp  of  Pompcius  with 
a  band  doubtless  of  Celtic  and  German  cavalry  but  with- 
out a  single  l^onary.  Indeed  the  soldiers,  as  if  they 
would  show  that  the  war  was  quite  as  much  their  matter 
as  that  of  their  general,  settled  among  themselves  that  they 
would  give  credit  for  the  pay,  which  Caesar  had  promised 
to  double  for  them  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  to 
their  commander  up  to  its  termination,  and  would  mean- 
while  support  their  poorer  comrades  from  the  general 
means ;  besides,  every  subaltern  officer  equipped  and  paid 
a  trooper  out  of  his  own  purse. 

*  A  oenturion  of  Caesar's  tenth  legion,  taken  prisoner,  dedared  to 
the  oommander-in^^bief  of  the  enemy  that  he  was  ready  with  ten  of 
his  men  to  make  head  against  the  best  cohort  of  the  enemy  (500  men ; 
lUiL  Afrie.  46).  **  In  the  ancient  mode  of  fighUng/'  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  Napoleon,  *'  a  battle  consisted  simply  of  duels ;  what  wai 
only  correct  in  the  mouth  of  that  centurion,  would  be  mere  boasting 
In  the  mouth  of  the  modem  soldier."  Viyid  proofs  of  the  soldierly 
spirit  that  pervaded  Gaesar^s  army  are  furnished  by  the  Reports — ap» 
pended  to  his  Memoirs — ^respecting  the  African  and  the  second  Spanish 
wan,  of  wUch  the  former  appears  to  have  had  as  its  author  an  oflicci 
cf  the  second  rank,  wiiile  the  latter  is  in  every  respect  a  subalten 
osmp-joumaL 
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While  Caesar  thu?  had  the  one  thmg  which  waa  need 

ful — unlimited  political  and  military  authority 

Oiiestt*!         and  a  trustworthy  army  ready  for  the  figkl 


— his  power  extended,  comparatively  aj 
over  only  a  very  limited  space.  It  was  based  essentially 
on  the  province  of  Upper  Italy.  This  r^on  was  not 
merely  the  most  populous  of  all  the  distrioti 
of  Italy,  but  also  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
democracy  as  its  own.  The  feeling  which  prevailed  thers 
is  shoMm  by  the  conduct  of  a  division  of  recruits  from 
Opitergium  (Oderzo  in  the  delegation  of  Treviso),  which 
not  long  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  the  Illyrian  waters, 
surrounded  on  a  wretched  raft  by  the  war-vessels  of  the 
enemy,  allowed  themselves  to  be  shot  at  during  the  whole 
day  down  to  sunset  without  surrendering,  and,  such  of  them 
as  had  escaped  the  missiles,  put  themselves  to  death  with 
their  own  hands  during  the  following  night.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  what  might  be  expected  of  such  a  population.  As 
they  had  already  granted  to  Caesar  the  means  of  more  than 
doubling  his  original  army,  so  after  the  outbreak  of  Uie 
civil  war  recruits  presented  themselves  in  great  numbers 
for  the  ample  levies  that  were  immediately  instituted. 

In  Italy  proper,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of 
Caesar  was  not  even  remotely  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  his  opponents.  Although  he  had  the 
skill  by  dexterous  manoeuvres  to  put  the  Catonian  party  in 
the  wrong,  and  had  sufficiently  commended  the  rectitude  of 
his  cause  to  all  who  wished  for  a  pretext  with  a  good  con- 
science cither  to  remain  neutral,  like  the  majority  of  the 
senate,  or  to  embrace  his  side,  like  his  soldiers  and  the 
Transpadanes,  the  mass  of  the  burgesses  naturally  did  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  these  things  and,  when 
the  commandant  of  Gaul  put  his  legions  in  motion  against 
Elome,  they  beheld — despite  all  explanations  as  to  formal 
law — in  Cato  and  Pompeius  the  defenders  of  the  legitimate 
republic,  in  Caesar  the  democratic  usurper.  People  in  gen. 
eral  moreover  expected  from  the  nephew  of  Marius,  the 
■on-in-law  of  Cinna,  the  ally  of  Catilina,  a  repetition  of  the 
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Marian  and  Cinnan  horrors,  a  realization  of  the  satuiimlia 
of  anarchy  projected  by  Catilina ;  and  though  Caesar  cer- 
tainly gained  ailiea  through  this  expectation — so  that  the 
political  refogeea  immediately  put  themselves  in  a  body  at 
his  disposal^  the  ruined  men  saw  in  him  their  deliverer,  and 
the  lowest  ranks  of  the  rabble  in  the  capital  and  country 
towns  were  thrown  into  a  ferment  on  the  news  of  his  ad* 
▼anoei-— Aeae  belonged  to  the  class  of  friends  who  are  more 
dangerous  than  foes. 

In  the  provinces  and  the  dependent  states  Caesar  had 
even  less  influence  than  in  Italy.  Transalpine 
Gaul  indeed  as  far  as  the  Rhine  and  the  Chan« 
nel  obeyed  him,  and  the  colonists  of  Narbo  as  well  as  the 
Roman  bui^esses  elsewhere  settled  in  Gaul  were  devoted 
to  him ;  but  even  in  the  Narbonese  province  the  constitu- 
^nal  party  had  numerous  adherents,  and  the  newly  con- 
quered  provinces  were  far  more  a  burden  than  a  benefit  to 
Caesar  in  the  impending  civil  war ;  in  fact,  for  good  reasoi« 
he  made  no  use  of  the  Celtic  infantry  at  all  in  that  ^at 
and  but  sparing  use  of  the  cavalry.  In  the  other  provinces 
and  the  neighbouring  half  or  wholly  independent  states 
Onesar  had  indeed  attempted  to  procure  for  himself  sup- 
port, had  lavished  rich  presents  on  the  princes,  caused  great 
buildings  to  be  executed  in  various  towns,  and  granted  to 
them  in  case  of  need  financial  and  military  assistance ;  but 
on  the  whole,  of  course,  not  much  had  been  gained  by  this 
means,  and  the  relations  with  the  German  and  Celtic  prince? 
in  the  r^ions  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube, — particularly 
Um  connection  with  the  Norlc  king  Voctio,  so  important 
for  the  recruiting  of  cavalry, — were  probably  the  only  re» 
lations  of  this  sort  which  were  of  any  moment  for  him. 
While  Caesar  thus  entered  the  struggle  only  as  com- 
mandant of  Gaul,  without  other  essential  re^ 
gj,**"***  sources  than  efficient  adjutants,  a  faithful  army, 
and  a  devoted  province,  Pompeius  began  it  as 
the  de  facto  chief  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  resources  that  stood  at  the  disposal  of 
die  legitimate  government  of  the  great  Roman  empire 
Vol.  IV.— 19* 
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Caesar's  adjutants,  had  proposed  to  the  Reman  buiyei 
the  annexation  of  the  Numidian  kingdom.  Lastly,  if  mai^ 
ters  should  go  so  fiir  as  to  lead  the  independent  neighbooiv 
ing  states  to  interfere  in  the  Roman  ciyil  war,  the  oni) 
state  of  real  power,  that  of  the  Parthians,  was  practieaUj 
already  allied  with  the  aristocratie  party  by  the  oonneolioa 
entered  into  between  Paconis  and  Bibulus  (p.  408),  whib 
Caesar  was  far  too  much  a  Roman  to  league  hiyrself  Ibv 
party  interests  with  the  conquerors  of  his  friend  Craasoa. 
As  to  Italy  the  great  majority  of  the  burgesses  were,  as 

has  been  already  mentioned,  averse  to  Caesar 
■n&ck  — more  especially,  of  course,  the  whole  aristoo 

***'*  racy  with  their  very  considerable  following,  but 

also  in  a  not  much  less  degree  the  great  capitalists,  who 
could  not  hope  in  the  event  of  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
commonwealth  to  preserve  their  partisan  jury-courts  and 
their  monopoly  of  extortion.  Of  equally  anti-democratie 
sentiments  were  the  small  capitalists,  the  landholders  and 
generally  all  classes  that  had  anything  to  lose ;  but  in  these 
ranks  of  life  the  cares  of  the  next  rent>term  and  of  sowing 
and  reaping  outweighed,  as  a  rule,  every  other  consideration* 
The  army  at  the  disposal  of  Pompeius  consisted  diieflj 

of  the  Spanish  troops,  seven  l^ions  inured  to 
JSan  anny.    ^^  ^^^  ^^  every  respect  reliable ;  to  which  fell 

to  be  added  the  divisions  of  troops — weak  in* 
deed,  and  very  much  scattered — ^which  were  to  be  found  in 
Syria,  Asia,  Macedonia,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  elsewhere*  In 
Italy  there  were  under  arms  at  the  outset  only  tlie  two 
legions  recently  given  off  by  Caesar,  whose  effective  strength 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  7,000  men,  and  whose  trust* 
worthiness  was  more  than  doubtful,  because — levied  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  eld  comrades  in  arms  of  Caesar — they 
were  in  a  high  degree  displeased  at  the  unbecoming  intrigue 
oy  which  they  had  been  made  to  change  camps  (p.  425), 
and  recalled  with  longing  their  general  who  had  magnani* 
mously  paid  to  them  beforehand  at  their  departure  the  pres- 
•4its  which  were  promised  to  every  soldier  for  the  triumph* 
tiut^  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Span  &h  troops 
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mighfi  arrive  in  Italy  with  the  spring  either  by  the  land 
routa  through  Gaul  or  by  sea,  the  men  of  the  three  legionl 
^^  still  remaining  from  the  levies  of  6M  (p.  375), 

as  well  as  the  Italian  levy  sworn  to  allegiancs 
*^  in  702  (p.  892),  could  be  recalled  from  theii 

furloaghi  Including  these,  the  number  of  troops  standing 
•t  the  disposal  of  Pompeius  on  the  whole,  without  reckon 
taig  the  seven  legions  in  Spain  and  those  scattered  in  other 
provinces,  amounted  in  Italy  alone  to  ten  legions  *  or  about 
00,000  men,  so  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  at  all,  when 
Pompelos  asserted  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  with  his  foot 
to  oover  the  ground  with  armed  men.  It  is  true  that  it 
required  some  interval — though  but  short-^to  render  these 
soldiers  available;  but  the  arrangements  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  levies  ordered 
by  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  were  already  everywhere  in  progress*  Immediately 
afler  the  decisive  decree  of  the  senate-  (7  Jan 
705),  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  the  most  emi* 
nent  men  of  the  aristocracy  set  out  to  the  different  districts, 
to  hasten  the  calling  up  of  recruits  and  the  preparation  of 
arms.  The  wuit  of  cavalry  was  much  felt,  as  for  this  arm 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  wholly  on  the  provinces 
and  especially  on  the  Celtic  contingents ;  to  make  at  least 
a  beginning,  three  hundred  gladiators  belonging  to  Caesar 
were  taken  from  the  training  schools  of  Capua  and  mount- 
ed— a  step  which  however  met  with  general  disapproval,  and 
Pompeius  again  broke  up  this  troop  and  levied  in  room  of  it 
800  horsemen  from  the  mounted  slave-herd  men  of  Apulia. 

The  etate-treasury  was  at  a  low  ebb  as  usual ;  they 
busied  themselves  in  supplementing  the  inadequate  amount 
of  cash  out  of  the  local  treasuries  and  even  from  the  tern* 
pie-treasures  of  the  municipia. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  war  opened  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January  705.      Of  troops  capable  of  mai'ching 

*  This  numbei  was  specified  by  Pompciua  himself  (Gaeaar,  B,  0. 
L  tX  ^^  ^^  agrees  irith  the  fac^  that  he  lost  in  Italy  about  GO  ooborti 
sr  80,000  meii,  and  took  25,000  .  ver  to  Greece  (Guesir,  B,  C.  ill  10). 
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Caesar  had  not  more  than  a  legion — 5,000  in< 
£*MartakM  ^^^y  and  300  cavalry — at  RayemiA,  which  wai 
iha^oibin-       ijy  ij^e  highway  some  240  miles  distant  from 

Rome ;  Pompeius  had  two  weak  legions — 7,000 
Infantry  and  a  small  squadron  of  cavalry — ^under  the  orden 
of  Appius  Claudius  at  Luceria,  from  which,  likewise  by  the 
highway,  the  distance  was  just  about  as  great  to  the  capital. 
The  other  troops  of  Caesar,  leaving  out  of  account  the  raw 
divisions  of  recruits  still  in  course  of  formation,  were  sta* 
tioned,  one  half  on  the  Saone  and  Ix)ire,  the  other  half  in 
Belgian  while  Pompeius'  Italian  reserves  were  already  arriv- 
ing from  all  sides  at  their  rendezvous;  long  before  even 
the  first  of  the  IVansalpine  divisions  of  Caesar  could  arrive 
in  Italy,  a  far  superior  army  could  not  but  be  ready  to 
receive  it  there.  It  seemed  folly,  with  a  band  of  the 
strength  of  that  of  Catilina  and  for  the  moment  without 
any  effective  reserve,  to  assume  the  aggressive  against  a 
superior  and  hourly  increasing  army  under  an  able  gen« 
eral ;  but  it  was  a  folly  in  the  spirit  of  Hannibal.  If  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  were  postponed  till  spring,  the 
Spanish  troops  of  Pompeius  would  assume  the  offensive  in 
Transalpine,  and  his  Italian  troops  in  Cisalpine,  Gaul,  and 
Pompeius,  a  match  for  Caesar  in  tactics  and  superior  to 
him  in  experience,  was  a  formidable  antagonist  in  such  a 
campaign  running  its  r^ular  course.  Now  perhaps,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  operate  slowly  and  surely  with  superior 
masses,  he  might  be  disconcerted  by  a  wholly  improvised 
attack ;  and  that  which  could  not  greatly  discompose  Cae- 
sar's thirteenth  legion  afler  the  severe  trial  of  the  Gallio 
surprise  and  the  January  campaign  in  the  land  of  the  Bel- 
lovaci  (p.  840), — the  suddenness  of  the  war  and  the  toil  of 
a  wintei  campaign-— could  not  but  disorganize  the  IV- in* 
peiat  corps  consisting  of  old  soldiers  of  Caesar  or  of  ill 
trainoj  recruits,  and  still  only  in  the  course  of  formation. 
Accordingly  Caesar  advanced  into  Italy.*    Two  high- 

*  The  decree  of  the  Benate  waa  pftsaed  on  the  7th  January ;  en  the 
iSth  it  had  been  already  for  several  days  known  in  Rome  that  Caeaai 
had  croned  the  boundary  (CSc.  ad  AU,  viL  10 ;  ix.  10^  4) ;  the 
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ways  led  at  that  time  from  the  RorTiagiia  lo 


AdTanoe.         ^^®  south ;  the  Aemilio-Cassian  which  led  from 
Bononia  over  the  Apennines  to  Arretiuin  and 
Boine^  and  the  Popillio-Flaminian,  which  led  from  Ravenna 
along  the  coast  of  Uie  Adriatic  to  Fanum  and  was  thero 
•divided,  one  branch  running  westward  through  the  Furlo 
yM8  to  Borne,  another  southward  to  Ancona  and  thence 
onward  to  Apulia.    On  the  former  Marcus  Antonius  ad- 
vanced aa  fiur  as  Arretium,  on  the  second  Caesar  himself 
pushed   forward.      Resistance  was  nowhere  encountered; 
the  recruiting  officers  of  quality  had  no  military  skill,  their 
hands  of  recruits  were  no  soldiers,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  tovms  were  only  anxious  not  to  be  involved  in  a 
nege.     When  Curio  with  1,500  men  approached  Iguvium, 
where  a  couple  of  thousand  Umbrian  recruits  had  assem- 
bled  under  the  praetor  Quintus  Minucius  Thermus,  general 
and  soldiers  took  to  flight  at  the  bare  tidings  of  his  ap- 
proach; and  similar  results  on  a  small  scale  everywhere 
o&saed. 

Caesar  had  to  choose  whether  he  would  march  against 
Rome,  from  which  his  cavalry  at  Arretium  were 
Banaerao-  already  only  about  130  miles  distant,  or  against 
the  legions  encamped  at  Luceria.  He  chose  the 
latter  plan.  The  consternation  of  the  opposite  party  was 
boundless.  Pompeius  received  the  news  of  Caesar's  ad- 
vance at  Rome ;  he  seemed  at  first  disposed  to  defend  the 
capital,  but,  when  the  tidings  arrived  of  Caesar's  entrance 
into  the  Picenian  territory  and  of  his  first  successes  there, 
he  abandoned  Rome  and  ordered  its  evacuation.  A  panic, 
augmented  by  the  false  report  that  Caesar's  cavalry  had 
appeared  before  the  gates,  came  over  the  world  of  quality. 
The  senators,  who  had  been  informed  that  every  one  who 
should  remain  behind  in  the  capital  would  be  treated  as  an 
accomplice  of  the  rebel  Caesar,  flocked  in  crowds  out  at  the 

ani^er  needed  at  the  very  least  three  days  from  Rome  to  Ravenna 
Aooording  to  this  the  setting  out  of  Caesar  falls  about  the  12th  Jano 
try,  which  aooording  to  the  current  reduction  corresponds  to  the  Jnliat 
M  Nov.  704. 


gates.  The  consuls  themselves  had  so  totallj  lost  theii 
senses,  that  they  did  not  even  secure  tin  treasure;  whet 
Pompeius  called  upoa  them  to  fetch  it^  lor  wiiioh  lihore  wai 
sufficient  time^  they  returned  the  reply  that  they  would 
deem  it  safer,  if  he  should  first  occupy  Picenom.  All  was 
perplexity ;  consequently  a  great  ooundl  of  war  was  held 
in  Teanum  Sidioinum  (28  Jan.),  at  which  Pompeius,  La* 
bienus,  and  both  consuls  were  present.  First  of  all  pro> 
posals  of  accommodation  from  Caesar  wwe  agaia  submitted ; 
even  now  he  declared  himself  ready  at  once  to  dismiss  hie 
army,  to  hand  over  his  provinces  to  the  soceessors  nomi* 
nated,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  the  regular  way  for 
the  consulship,  provided  that  Pompeius  were  to  depart  for 
Spun,  and  Italy  were  to  be  disarmed.  The  answer  waS| 
that  if  Caesar  would  immediately  return  to  his  provincoi 
they  would  bind  themaelves  to  procure  the  disarming  of  >\ 
Italy  and  the  departure  of  Pompeius  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  be  passed  in  due  form  in  the  ci4>ital;  perhaps 
this  reply  was  intended  not  as  a  bare  artifice  to  deceive^ 
but  as  an  acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  compromise;  it 
was,  however,  in  reality  the  opposite.  The  personal  con- 
ference with  Pompeius  demred  by  Caesar  the  former  de- 
clined, and  could  not  but  decline,  that  he  might  not  by  the 
semblance  of  a  new  coalition  with  Caesar  provoke  still 
more  the  distrust  already  felt  by  the  constitutional  party. 
Concerning  the  management  of  the  war  it  was  agreed  in 
Teanum,  that  Pompeius  should  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Luceria,  on  which  notwithstanding  their 
untrustworthiness  all  hope  depended;  that  he  should  ad« 
vanoe  with  these  into  his  ovm  and  Liabienus'  native  ooun* 
try,  Picenum ;  that  he  should  personally  call  the  general 
levy  there  to  arms,  as  he  had  done  some  thirty*five  years 
ago  (iii.  400),  and  should  attempt  at  the  head  of  the  faitk 
fill  Pioentine  cohorts  and  the  veterans  formerly  undef 
Caesar  to  set  a  limit  to  the  advance  of  the  enemj 

Everything  depended  on  whether  Picer  um  'would  hoW 
OoBtictein  0^^  ^^^^^  Pompeius  came  up  to  its  defence.  Al 
'***'™"        ready  Caesar  with  his  reunited  army  had  penft 
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trated  into  it  along  the  coast  road  by  way  of  Ancona. 
Here  too  the  preparations  were  in  full  course  \  m  th< 
'^vi'^f  northernmost  Picenian  town  Auximum  a  consid' 
arable  band  of  recruits  was  collected  under  Publlus  Atti« 
OB  Yarua ;  but  at  tlie  entreaty  of  the  municipality  Varus 
dvnouated  the  town  even  before  Caesar  appeared,  and  a 
landfill  of  Gaesar's  soldiers  which  overtook  the  troop  not 
far  from  Auximum  totally  dispersed  it  after  a  brief  con* 
fllel-*-the  first  in  this  war.  In  like  manner  soon  afterwards 
Gaius  Lttcilius  Hirrus  with  3,000  men  evacuated  Cameri^ 
num,  and  Publlus  Lentulus  Spinther  with  5,000  Asculum. 
The  men,  thoroughly  devoted  to  Pompeius,  willingly  for 
the  most  part  left  their  houses  and  farms,  and  followed 
their  leaders  over  the  frontier ;  but  the  district  itself  was 
already  lost^  when  the  officer  sent  by  Pompeius  for  the 
temporary  conduct  of  the  defence,  Lucius  Vibullius  Rufus 
—no  genteel  senator,  but  a  soldier  experienced  in  war- 
arrived  there ;  he  had  to  content  himself  with  taking  the 
six  or  seven  thousand  recruits  who  were  saved  away  from 
the  incapable  recruiting  officers,  and  conducting  them  for 
the  time  to  the  nearest  rendezvous. 

This  was  Corfinium,  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  levies 

in  the  Albensian,  Marsian  and  Paelignian  terri- 
S^^mS^       tories ;  the  body  of  recruits  here  assembled,  of 

nearly  15,000  men,  was  the  contingent  of  the 
most  warlike  and  trustworthy  regions  of  Italy,  and  the 
flower  of  the  army  in  course  of  formation  for  the  consti- 
tutional party.  When  Vibullius  arrived  here,  Caesar  was 
still  several  days'  march  behind ;  there  was  nothing  tc 
prevent  him  from  immediately  starting  agreeably  to  Pom* 
peius*  instructions  and  conducting  the  saved  Picentine  re- 
eruits  along  with  those  assembled  at  Corfinium  to  join  the 
main  army  in  Apulia.  But  the  commandant  in  Corfinium 
was  the  designated  successor  to  Caesar  in  the  governorship 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,  Lucius  Domitius,  one  of  the  most 
narrow-minded  and  stubborn  of  the  Roman  aristocracy ; 
and  he  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  Pom 
peiu8|  but  also  prevented  Vibullius  from  departing  at  leaat 
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with  the  men  from  Pioenum  for  Apulia.  So  firmly  was  Im 
persuaded  that  Pompeius  only  delayed  from  obstinacy  and 
must  necessarily  come  up  to  his  relief,  that  he  scarcely 
mode  any  serious  prepaiations  for  a  siege  and  did  not  even 
gather  into  Corfinium  the  bands  of  recruits  placed  in  the 
surrounding  towns.  Pompeius  however  did  not  appear, 
and  for  good  reasons ;  for,  while  he  might  perhaps  apply 
his  two  untrustworthy  legions  as  a  support  to  the  Picen 
tine  general  levy,  he  could  not  with  them  alone  offer  battle 
to  Caesar.  Instead  of  him  after  a  few  days  Caesar  came 
(14  Feb.).  His  troops  had  been  joined  in  Pioenum  by  the 
twelfth,  and  before  Corfinium  by  the  eighth,  legion  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  and,  besides  these,  three  new  legions  had 
been  formed  partly  from  the  Pompeian  men  that  were 
taken  prisoners  or  presented  themselves  voluntarily,  partly 
from  the  recruits  that  were  at  once  levied  everywhere ;  so 
that  Caesar  before  Corfinium  was  already  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  half  of  whom  had  seen  service.  So 
long  as  Domitius  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  Pompeius,  he 
caused  the  town  to  be  defended  ;  when  the  letters  of  Pom- 
peius had  at  length  undeceived  him,  he  resolved,  not  for* 
Booth  to  persevere  at  the  forlorn  post — by  which  he  would 
have  rendered  the  greatest  service  to  his  party — nor  even 
to  capitulate,  but,  while  the  common  soldiers  were  informed 
that  relief  was  close  at  hand,  to  make  his  own  escape  along 
with  his  noble  officers  during  the  next  night.  Yet  he  had 
not  the  judgment  to  carry  into  effect  even  this  pretty 
scheme.  The  confusion  of  his  behaviour  betrayed  him. 
A  part  of  the  men  began  to  mutiny ;  the  Marsian  recruits, 
who  held  such  an  infamy  on  the  part  of  their  general  to 
be  impossible,  wished  to  fight  against  the  mutineers ;  but 
they  too  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  believe  the  truth  of 
the  accusation,  whereupon  the  whole  garrison  arrested  theif 

staff  and  handed  it,  themselves,  and  the  town 
g*Sf»*"        over  to  Caesar  (20  Feb.).    The  corps  in  Alba, 

8,000  strong,  and  1,500  recruits  assembled  in 
Tarracina  thereupon  laid  down  their  arms,  as  soon  as  Ga» 
Bar's  patrols  of  cavalry  appeared  ;  a  third  division  in  Sul 
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mo  of  3,500  men  had  been  previously  compelled  t*)  suj!» 
render. 

Pompeius  had  given  up  Italy  as  lost,  so  soon  as  Caosar 

had  occupied  Picenum ;  only  he  wished  to  de« 
^JJ"       lay  his  embarkation  as  long  as  possible,  with 

the  view  of  saving  so  much  of  his  force  as  couh! 

still  be  saved.  Accordingly  he  had  slowly  put 
himself  in  motion  for  the  nearest  sea-port  Brundisium. 
Thither  came  the  two  legions  of  Liiceria  and  such  recruits 
as  Pompeius  had  been  able  hastily  to  collect  in  the  deserted 
Apulia,  as  well  as  the  troops  raised  by  the  consuls  and 
other  commissioners  in  Campania  and  conducted  in  all  haste 
to  Brundisium ;  thither  too  resorted  a  number  of  political 
fh^tives,  including  the  most  distinguished  of  the  senators 

accompanied  by  their  families.  The  embarka- 
ttoote  tion  began ;    but  the  vessels  at  hand  did  not 

suffice  to  transport  all  at  once  the  whole  mul- 
titude, which  still  amounted  to  25,000  persons.  No  course 
remained  but  to  divide  the  army.  The  larger  half  went 
first  (4  March)  ;  with  the  smaller  division  of  some  10,000 
men  Pompeius  awaited  at  Brundisium  the  return  of  the 
fleet ;  for,  however  desirable  the  possession  of  Brundisium 
might  be  for  a  contingent  attempt  to  recover  Italy,  they 
did  not  venture  to  hold  the  place  permanently  against  Cae- 
sar. Meanwhile  Caesar  arrived  before  Brundisium ;  the 
siege  began.  Caesar  attempted  first  of  all  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  by  moles  and  floating  bridges,  with 
a  view  to  exclude  the  returning  fleet;  but  Pompeius  caused 
the  trading  vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  to  be  armed,  and 
managed  to  prevent  the  complete  closing  of  the  harbour 
until  the  fleet  appeared  and  the  troops — whom  Pcmpeiuw 
with  great  dexterity,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  be< 
degers  and  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  inhabitants,  withdrew 
from  the  town  to  the  last  man  unharmed — ^were  carried  off 
beyond  Caesar's  reach  to  Greece  (17  March).  The  further 
porsuit,  like  the  siege  itself,  failed  for  want  of  a  fleet. 

In  a  campaign  of  two  months,  without  a  single  sei  ^oui 
engagement^  Caeear  had  so  broken  up  an  army  oi  t<ui 
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legions,  that  less  than  the  half  of  it  had  with  great  difi> 
culty  escaped  in  a  confused  flight  aeross  the  sea,  and  ths 
whole  Italian  peninsula,  including  the  capital  with  the  state* 
chest  and  all  the  stores  accumulated  there,  had  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  victor.  Not.  without  reason  did  the 
beaten  party  bewail  the  terrible  rapidity,  sagacity,  and 
energy  of  the  ^  monster/' 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whethw  Caesar  gained  or  losft 
MUitaiT  more  by  the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  a  military 
^■^flnan-  respcct^  no  doubt,  very  considerable  reaourcat 
of  th«a^  were  now  not  merely  withdrawn  from  his  op« 
^""  ^-  ponents,  but  rendered  available  for  himself; 
even  in  the  spring  of  705  his  army  embraced, 
in  consequence  of  the  levies  en  nume  instituted  everywhere, 
a  considerable  number  of  legions  of  recruits  in  addition  to 
the  nine  old  ones.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  now  became 
necessary  not  merely  to  leave  behind  a  considerable  garri- 
son in  Italy,  but  also  to  take  measures  against  the  closing 
of  the  transmarine  traffic  contemplated  by  his  opponents 
who  commanded  the  sea,  and  against  the  £imine  with  which 
the  capital  was  consequently  threatened ;  whereby  Caesar's 
already  sufficiently  complicated  military  task  wa^i  compli- 
cated further  stilL  Financially  it  was  certainly  of  impor« 
tance,  that  Caesar  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  stock  of  money  in  the  capital ;  but  the  principal 
sources  of  income  and  particularly  the  revenues  from  the 
East  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  greatly  increased  demands  for  the  army  and  the  new 
obligation  to  provide  for  the  starving  population  of  tlie 
capital,  the  considerable  sums  which  were  found  quickly 
melted  away.  Caesar  soon  found  himself  compelled  to 
appeal  to  private  credit,  and,  as  it  seemed  that  he  could 
not  possibly  gain  any  long  respite  by  this  means,  extensive 
confiscations  were  generally  anticipated  as  the  only  remaiii* 
log  expedient. 

More  serious  difficulties  still  were  created  by  the  polki 
.....     cal  relations  amidst  which  Caesar  found  himself 

Its  poUtirM 

MMite.  placed  on  the  conquest  of  Italy.    The  apprehefi 
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Fear  of  won  of  an  anarchical  revolution  was  univcrsij 

""""^^  among  the  propertied  classes.     Friends  and  foea 

MW  in  Caesar  a  seotnd  Catilina;  Pompeius  believed  or 
affiMted  to  belieYB  that  Caesar  had  been  driven  to  civil  war 
ttMrdy  by  the  impossibility  of  paying  his  debts.  This  was 
eertainly  absurd;  but  in  &ct  Caesar's  antecedents  were 
mnything  but  reassuring,  and  still  less  reassuring  was  the 
•sptot  of  the  retinae  that  now  surrounded  him.  Individ- 
uals of  the  most  broken  reputation,  notorious  personages 
like  Quintos  Hortensius,  Oaius  Curio,  Marcus  Antouius,— 
Ihe  latter  the  stepson  of  the  Catilinarian  Lentulus  who  was 
executed  by  the  orders  of  Cicero— were  the  most  promi- 
nent actors  in  it ;  the  highest  posts  of  trust  were  bestowed 
on  men  who  had  long  ceased  even  to  reckon  up  their  debts ; 
people  saw  men  who  held  office  under  Caesar  not  merely 
keeping  dancing-girls — which  was  done  by  others  also— 
but  appearing  publicly  in  company  with  them.  Was  there 
any  wonder,  that  even  grave  and  politically  impartial  men 
expected  amnesty  for  all  exiled  criminals,  cancelling  of 
creditors'  claims,  comprehensive  mandates  of  confiscation, 
proscription,  and  murder,  nay,  even  a  plundering  of  Rome 
by  the  Gallic  soldiery  ? 

But  in  this  respect  the  ''  monster  "  deceived  the  expec 

tations  of  his  foes  as  well  as  of  his  friends.  As 
q2|£^^     soon  even  as  Caesar  occupied  the  first  Italian 

town,  Ariminum,  he  prohibited  all  common  sol- 
diers from  appearing  armed  within  the  walls ;  the  country 
towns  were  protected  from  injury  throughout  and  without 
distinction,  whether  they  had  given  him  a  friendly  or  hos- 
tile reoeption.  When  the  mutinous  garrison  surrendered 
Gorfinium  late  in  the  evening,  he  in  the  face  of  every  mili- 
tary consideration  postponed  the  occupation  of  the  town 
till  the  following  morning,  solely  that  he  might  not  aban- 
don the  burgesses  to  the  nocturnal  invasion  of  his  exaspen 
■Isd  soldiers.  Of  the  prisoners  the  common  soldiers,  as 
presumably  indifferent  to  politics,  were  incorporated  with 
his  own  army,  while  the  officers  were  not  merely  spared, 
but  also  freely  dismissed  without  distinction  of  pctrson  and 
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without  the  exaction  of  any  promises  whatever ;  aiid  all 
which  they  claimed  as  private  property  was  frankly  giTeo 
up  U)  them,  without  even  investigating  with  any  strictnesi 
the  warrant  for  their  claims.  Lucius  Domitius  himself 
was  thus  treated^  and  even  Labienus  had  the  money  aud 
baggage  which  he  had  lefl  behind  sent  after  him  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  In  the  most  painful  financial  embarraaa- 
raent  the  immense  estates  of  his  opponents  whether  pre^ 
ent  or  absent  were  not  assailed ;  indeed  Caesar  preferred 
to  borrow  from  friends,  rather  than  that  he  should  stir  up 
the  holders  of  property  against  him  even  by  exacting  the 
formally  admissible,  but  practically  antiquated,  land  lax 
(iii.  474).  The  victor  regarded  only  the  half,  and  that  not 
the  more  difficult  half,  of  his  task  as  solved  with  the  vio> 
tory  ;  he  saw  the  security  for  its  duration,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  only  in  the  unconditional  pardon  of  the 
vanquished,  and  had  accordingly  during  the  whole  march 
from  Ravenna  to  Brundisium  incessantly  renewed  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  personal  conference  with  Pompeius  and  a 
tolerable  accommodation. 

But,  if  the  aristocracy  bad  previously  refused  to  listca 

to  reconciliation,  the  unexpected  and  withal  so 
of  the  end-  disgraceful  emigration  had  raised  their  wrath  to 
*^°  '  madness,  and  the  wild  vengeance  breathed  by 

tho  beaten  contrasted  strangely  with  the  placability  of  the 
victor.  The  communications  regularly  coming  from  tho 
camp  of  the  emigrants  to  their  friends  left  behind  in  Italy 
were  full  of  projects  for  confiscations  and  proscriptions,  of 
plans  for  purifying  the  senate  and  the  state,  compared  with 
which  the  restoration  of  Sulla  was  child's  play,  and  which 
even  the  moderate  men  of  their  own  party  heard  with  hor 

ror.  The  frantic  passion  of  impotence,  the  wise 
quietpSpie  moderation  of  power,  produced  their  effect.  The 
ga^odfor       whole  mass,  in  whose  eyes  material  interest* 

were  superior  to  politiail,  threw  itself  into  the 
arms  of  Caesar.  The  country  towns  idolized  "  the  upright- 
ness, the  moderation,  the  prudence "  of  the  victor ;  and 
even  opponents  conceded  that  these  testimonies  of  respeol 
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were  meant  in  earnest.  Tbc  great  capitalists,  fanners  of 
the  taxes,  and  jurymen,  showed  no  special  desire,  after  the 
fevere  shipwreck  which  had  befallen  the  constitutional  party 
in  Italy y  to  entrust  themselves  farther  to  the  same  pilots ; 
capital  returned  to  the  light,  and  "  the  rich  lords  resorted 
igain  to  their  daily  task  of  writing  their  rent-rolls."  £▼«: 
klie  great  majority  of  the  senate,  at  least  numerically  speak* 
ing— -for  certainly  but  few  of  the  nobler  and  more  influen- 
tial members  of  the  senate  were  included  in  it — ^had  not- 
withstanding the  orders  of  Pompeius  and  nf  the  consuls 
remained  behind  in  Italy,  and  a  portion  of  them  even  in 
the  capital  itself;  and  they  acquiesced  in  Caesar's  rule. 
Hie  moderation  of  Caesar,  well  calculated  even  in  its  very 
semblance  of  excess,  attained  its  object:  the  trembling 
anxiety  of  the  propertied  classes  as  to  the  impf'nding  an- 
ardiy  was  in  some  measure  allayed.  This  was  doubtless 
an  incalculable  gain  for  the  future ;  the  prevention  of  an- 
archy, and  of  the  scarcely  less  dangerous  alarm  of  anarchy 
was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  future  reorganiza^ 
tion  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  at  the  moment  this  moderation  was  more  danger- 
ous for  Caesar  than  the  renewal  of  the  Cinnan 
5Sf  M^     *"^  Catilinarian  fury  would  have  been ;  it  did 
•"***  not  convert  enemies  into  friends,  and  it  con- 

verted friends  into  enemies.     Caesar's  Catilin- 
arian adherents  were  indignant  that  murder  and 
pillage  remained  in  abeyance ;    these  audacious  and  des- 
perate personages,   some   of  whom  were   men   of  talent, 
might  be  expected  to  prove  cross  and  untract- 
fiiiivBMrtjf      able.     The   republicans   of  all   shades,  on    the 
^'  other  hand,  were  neither  converted  nor  propi- 

tiated by  the  leniency  of  the  conqueror.  According  to  the 
eiiM)d  of  the  Catonian  party,  duty  towards  what  they  called 
fh  sir  j&therland  absolved  them  from  every  other  consider- 
atlGi; ;  even  one  who  owed  freedom  and  life  to  Caesar  re- 
mained entitled  and  in  duty  bound  to  Uike  up  arms  or  at 
least  to  engage  in  plots  against  him.  The  less  decided 
sections  of  the  cx)nstitutional  party  were  no  doubt  ready 
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lo  accept  peace  and  protection  from  the  nev  monarch; 
nerertheless  thejr  ceased  not  to  curse  the  monarchy  and 
die  monarch  at  heart.  The  more  clearly  the  change  of 
the  constitution  became  manifest,  the  more  distinctly  the 
great  majority  of  the  burgesses — ^both  in  the  capital  with 
its  keener  susceptibility  of  political  excitement,  and  amoAg 
the  more  energetic  population  of  the  country  and  country 
towns — awoke  t^  a  consciousness  of  their  republican  seiH 
timents ;  so  far  the  friends  of  the  constitution  in  Rome 
reported  with  truth  to  their  brethren  of  kindred  views  in 
exile;  that  at  home  all  classes  and  all  persons  were  friendly 
to  Pompeius.  The  discontented  temper  of  all  these  circles 
was  further  increased  by  the  moral  pressure,  which  the 
more  decided  and  more  notable  men  who  shared  such  views 
exercised  from  their  very  position  as  emigrants  over  the 
multitude  of  the  humbler  and  more  lukewarm.  The  con- 
science  of  the  honourable  man  smote  him  in  regard  to  his 
remaining  in  Italy ;  the  hal^ristocrat  fiincied  that  he  was 
ranked  among  the  plebeians,  if  he  did  not  go  into  exile 
with  the  Domitii  and  the  Metelli,  and  even  if  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Caesarian  senate  of  nobodies.  The  victor's 
special  clemency  gave  to  this  silent  opposition  increased 
political  importance ;  seeing  that  Caesar  abstained  from 
terrorism,  it  seemed  as  if  his  secret  opponents  could  dis- 
play their  disinclination  to  his  rule  without  much  danger. 
Very  soon  he  experienced  remarkable  treatment  in  this 

respect  at  the  hands  of  the  senate.  Caesar  had 
■iBt!S«7f  begun  the  struggle  to  liberate  the  overawed 
toCa^r^       senate  from  its  oppressors.      This  was  done; 

consequently  he  wished  to  obtain  from  the  sen> 
ale  approval  of  what  had  been  done,  and  full  powers  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  For  this  ^purpose,  when  Cae- 
sar appeared  before  the  capital  (end  of  March)  the  tribunes 
of  his  party  convoked  for  him  the  senate  (1  April).  The 
meeting  was  toleiably  numerous,  but  the  more  notable  of 
the  very  senators  thatr  remained  in  Italj^  were  absent,  in* 
duding  even  the  former  leader  of  the  servile  majority 
Marcus  Cicero  and  Caesar's  own  father-in4aw  Lucius  Piso^ 
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and,  what  was  worse,  those  w}io  did  appear  were  not  in- 
clined to  enter  into  Caesar's  proposals.  When  Caesar 
spoke  of  full  power  to  continue  the  war,  one  of  the  onl j 
two  oonsulars  present,  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  very 
timid  man  who  desired  nothing  but  a  quiet  death  in  his 
bed,  was  of  opinion  that  Caesar  would  deserve  well  of  his 
eountry  if  he  should  abandon  the  thought  of  carrying  the 
war  to  Greece  and  Spain.  When  Caesar  thereupon  re-  '^ 
quested  the  senate  at  least  to  be  the  medium  of  transmit- 
ting his  peace  proposals  to  Pompeius,  they  were  not  indeed 
opposed  to  that  course  in  itself,  but  the  threats  of  the  emi« 
grants  against  the  neutrals  had  so  terrified  the  latter,  that 
no  one  was  found  to  undertake  the  message  of  peace. 
Through  the  disinclination  of  the  aristocracy  to  help  the 
erection  of  the  monarch's  throne,  and  through  the  same 
inertness  of  the  dignified  corporation,  by  means  of  which 
Caesar  had  shortly  before  frustrated  the  legal  nomination 
of  Pompeius  as  generalissimo  in  the  civil  war,  he  too  was 
now  thwarted  when  making  a  like  request.  Other  im« 
pediments,  moreover,  occurred.  Caesar  desired,  with  the 
view  of  regulating  in  some  sort  of  way  his  position,  to  bo 
named  dictator ;  but  his  wish  was  not  complied  with,  be- 
cause such  a  magistrate  could  only  be  constitutionally  ap- 
pointed by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  the  attempt  of  Caesar 
to  buy  the  consul  Lentulus — of  which  owing  to  the  disor- 
dered condition  of  his  finances  there  was  a  good  prospect — 
nevertheless  proved  a  failure.  The  tribune  of  the  people 
Lucius  Metellus,  moreover,  lodged  a  protest  against  all  the 
Ateps  of  the  proconsul,  and  made  signs  as  though  he  would 
protect  with  his  person  the  public  chest,  when  Caesar's  men 
came  to  empty  it.  Caesar  could  not  avoid  in  this  case  or- 
denng  that  the  inviolable  person  should  be  pushed  aside 
as  gently  as  possible ;  otherwise,  he  kept  by  his  purpose 
of  abstaining  from  all  violent  steps.  He  declared  to  the 
senate,  just  as  the  constitutional  party  had  done  shortly 
before,  that  he  had  certainly  desired  to  regulate  things  in 
a  legal  way  and  with  the  help  of  the  supreme  authority ; 
but,  since  this  help  was  refused,  he  could  dispense  with  it. 
Vol.  IV.— 20 
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Withou;  further  oonoerning  himself  about  the  senatf  ^ 
ProTiakmai     *^^  ^^®  formalities  of  state  law,  he  handed  over*^ 
«nng».         the  temporary  administration  of  the  capital  to 
affairs  of  the    the  praetor  Marcus  Aemilius  Lepidus  as  city* 
^^  prefect^  and  made  the  requisite  arrangements 

for  tne  administration  of  the  provinces  that  obeyed  him  and 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  Even  amidst  the 
j^"'^'  din  of  the  gigantic  struggle,  and  with  all  the 
alluring  sound  of  Caesar's  lavish  promises,  it 
still  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  multitude  of  the  capi- 
tal, when  they  saw  in  their  free  Rome  the  monarch  for  the 
first  time  exercising  a  monarch's  prerogative  and  breaking 
open  the  doors  of  the  treasury  by  his  soldiers.  But  the 
times  had  gone  by,  when  the  impressions  and  feelings  of 
the  multitude  determined  the  course  of  events ;  it  w&s  with 
the  legions  that  the  decision  lay,  and  a  few  painful  feelings 
more  or  less  were  in  fact  of  no  farther  moment. 

Caesar  hastened  to  resume  the  war.     He  owed  his  suc- 
cesses hitherto  to  the  offensive,  and  he  intended 
ndaiuin         still  to  maintain  it.     The  position  of  his  antagO' 
^**"*  nist  was  singular.     After  the  original  plan  of 

carrying  on  the  campaign  simultaneously  in  the  two  Gaula 
by  offensive  operations  from  the  bases  of  Italy  and  Spain 
had  been  frustrated  by  Caesar's  aggressive,  Pompeius  had 
intended  to  go  to  Spain.  There  he  had  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion. The  army  amounted  to  seven  legions  ;  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pompeius'  veterans  served  in  it,  and  several  years 
of  conflicts  in  the  Lusitanian  mountains  had  hardened  sol- 
diers and  officers.  Among  its  captains  Marcus  Varro  in- 
deed was  simply  a  celebrated  scholar  and  a  &ithful  parti- 
san ;  but  Lucius  Afranius  had  fought  with  distinction  in  the 
East  and  in  the  Alps,  and  Marcus  Petreius,  the  conqueror 
of  Catilina,  was  an  officer  as  dauntless  as  he  was  able. 
While  in  the  Further  province  Caesar  had  still  various  ad- 
herents from  the  time  of  his  governorship  there  (p.  258), 
the  more  important  province  of  the  Ebro  was  attached  by 
all  the  ties  of  veneration  and  gratitude  to  the  celebratea 
general,  who  twenty  years  before  had  held  the  command  in 
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it  during  the  Sertorian  war,  and  after  the  termination  of 
that  war  had  organized  it  anew.  Pompeius  could  evidently 
after  the  Italian  disaster  do  nothing  better  than  proceed  to 
Spain  with  the  saved  remnant  of  his  army,  and  then  at  the 
head  of  his  whole  force  advance  to  meet  Caesar.  But  iuh 
fortunatelj  he  had,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  still  to  save 
the  troops  that  were  in  Corfinium,  tarried  in  Apulia  so  long 
that  he  was  compelled  to  choose  the  nearer  Brundisium  aa 
his  place  of  embarkation  instead  of  the  Campanian  ports. 
Why,  master  as  he  was  of  the  sea  and  Sicily,  he  did  not 
subsequently  revert  to  his  original  plan,  cannot  be  deter* 
mined ;  probably  the  aristocracy  after  their  f^bort-sighted 
and  distrustful  £ishion  showed  no  desire  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  Spanish  population. 
At  any  rate  Pompeius  remained  in  the  East,  and  Cacsai 
had  the  option  of  directing  his  first  attack  either  against  the 
army  which  was  being  organized  in  Greece  under  Pom- 
peius' own  command,  or  against  that  which  was  ready  for 
battle  under  his  lieutenants  in  Spain.  He  had  decided  in 
fiivour  of  the  latter  course,  and,  as  soon  as  the  Italian  cam- 
paign ended,  had  taken  measures  to  collect  on  the  lower 
^one  nine  of  his  best  legions,  as  also  6,000  cavalry — parti 
ly  men  individually  picked  out  by  Caesar  in  the  Celtic  can  • 
tons,  partly  German  mercenaries — and  a  number  of  Iberian 
and  Ligurian  archers. 

But  at  this  point  his  opponents  also  had  been  active. 
Lucius  Domitius,  who  was  nominated  by  the 
senate  in  Caesar's  stead  as  governor  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  had  proceeded  from  Corfinium — ^as 
soon  as  Caesar  had  released  him — along  with  his  attendants 
and  with  Pompeius'  confidant  Lucius  Vibullius  Kufus  to 
Hassilia,  and  actually  induced  that  city  to  declare  for  Pom- 
peius and  even  to  refuse  a  passage  to  Caesar's  troops.  Of 
the  Spanish  troops  the  two  least  trustworthy  legions  were 
left  behind  under  the  command  of  Varro  in  the  Further 
province ;  while  the  five  best,  reinforced  Vy  40,000  Spanish 
iniiuitry — partly  Celtiberian  infantry  o/  tlie  line,  partly 
Luntanian  and  other  light  troops — and   by  5,000  Spanish 
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cavalry,  under  Afranius  and  Petreius  had,  in  acoordauoi 
with  the  orders  of  Pcimpeius  transmitted  hy  Vibullius,  set 
out  to  dose  the  Pyrenees  against  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile  Caesar  himself  arrived  in  Graul  and,  as  the 

commencement  of  the  siege  of  Massilia  still  d^ 
riee  tho  taiued  him  in  person,  he  immediately  despatched 

^•"•^  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  assembled  on  the 
llhone-— 9^  legions  and  the  cavalry — along  the  great  road 
leading  by  way  of  Narbo  (Narbonne)  to  Rhode  (Rosas) 
with  the  view  of  anticipating  the  enemy  at  the  Pyrenees. 
The  movement  was  successful ;  when  Afranius  and  Petreius 
arrived  at  the  passes,  they  found  them  already  occupied  by 

the  Caesarians  and  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  lost, 
Pos^ftt      rpjj^y  ^jjgjj  ^^^  ^jp  ^  position  at  Ilerda  (Lerida) 

between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  This  town 
lies  twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Ebro  on  the  right 
bank  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Sicoris  (Segre),  which  was 
crossed  by  only  a  single  solid  bridge  immediately  at  Ilerda. 
To  the  south  of  Ilerda  the  mountains  which  adjoin  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ebro  approach  pretty  close  to  the  town ;  to  the 
northward  there  stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Sicoris  a 
level  country  which  is  commanded  by  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  For  an  army,  which  had  to  submit  to  a 
siege,  it  was  an  excellent  position ;  but  the  defence  of  Spain, 
after  the  occupation  of  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees  had  been 
neglected,  could  only  be  undertaken  in  earnest  behind  the 
Ebro,  and,  as  no  secure  communication  was  established  be- 
tween Ilerda  and  the  Ebro,  and  no  bridge  existed  over  the 
latter  stream,  the  retreat  from  the  temporary  to  the  true 
defensive  position  was  not  sufficiently  secured.  The  Cae- 
sarians established  themselves  above  Ilerda,  in  the  delta 
which  the  river  Sicoris  forms  with  the  Cinga  (Cinca),  which 
unites  with  it  below  Ilerda ;  but  the  attack  only  began  in 
earnest  after  Caesar  had  arrived  in  the  camp  (23  June). 
Under  the  walls  of  the  town  the  struggle  was  maintained 
with  equal  exasperation  and  equal  valour  on  both  sides,  and 
wi'.h  frequent  alternations  of  success ;  but  the  Caesariani 
iid  not  attain  their  objex^t — which  was,  to  establish  them 
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selves  between  the  Pompeian  camp  and  the  town  and  thero 
by  to  possess  themselves  of  the  stone  bridge — and  they 
eonaeqtkently  remained  dependent  for  tbeir  communicatioc 
with  Gaul  solely  on  two  bridges  which  they  bad  hastily 
ooDstructed  over  the  Sicoris,  and,  as  the  river  at  Ilerda  itsel/ 
was  too  considerable  to  be  bridged  over,  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles  &rther  up. 

When  the  floods  came  on  with  the  melting  of  the  snow^ 

these  temporary  bridges  were  swept  away ;  and, 
^P*'*"^       as  they  had  no  vessels  for  the  passage  of  the 

highly  swollen  rivers  and  under  such  circum- 
atances  the  restoration  of  the  bridges  could  not  for  the 
present  be  thought  o£  the  Caesarian  army  was  confined  to 
the  narrow  space  between  the  Cinca  and  the  Sicoris,  while 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris  and  with  it  the  road,  by  which 
the  army  communicated  with  Gaul  and  Italy,  were  exposed 
almost  undefended  to  the  Pompeians,  who  passed  the  river 
partly  by  the  town-bridge,  partly  by  swimming  after  the 
Lusitanian  fashion  on  skins.  It  was  the  season  shortly  be- 
fore harvest ;  the  old  produce  was  almost  used  up,  the  new 
was  not  yet  gathered,  and  the  narrow  stripe  of  land  between 
the  two  streams  was  soon  exhausted.  In  the  camp  actual 
Akmine  prevailed — the  modius  of  wheat  cost  50  denarii 
{£1  I6s») — and  dangerous  diseases  broke  out ;  whereas  on 
the  left  bank  there  were  accumulated  provisions  and  varied 
Ropplies,  as  well  as  troops  of  all  sorts — reinforcements  from 
GkMil  of  cavalry  and  archers,  officers  and  soldiers  from  fur* 
lough,  foraging  parties  returning — in  all  a  mass  of  6,000 
men,  whom  the  Pompeians  attacked  with  superior  force  and 
drove  with  great  loss  to  the  mountains,  while  the  Caesariana 
on  the  right  bank  were  obliged  to  remain  passive  spectators 
of  the  unequal  conflict.  The  communications  of  the  army 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Pompeians ;  in  Italy  the  accounts 
from  Spain  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  suspicious  rumours, 
whidi  began  to  circulate  there,  were  not  so  very  remote 
from  the  truth.  Had  the  Pompeians  followed  up  their  ad- 
vantage with  some  energy,  they  could  not  have  failed  eithei 
to  reduce  under  their  power  or  at  least  to  drive  back  tow 
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Ardf!  Gaul  the  mass  scarcely  capable  of  resistan  (e  which  was 
crowded  together  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicorisy  and  to 
occupy  this  bank  so  completely  tiiat  not  a  man  could  cross 
the  river  without  their  knowledge.  But  both  points  were 
n^lected ;  those  bands  were  doubtless  forced  off  with  los9 
but  neither  destroyed  nor  completely  beaten  back,  and  the 
prevontiou  of  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  left  substantially 
to  the  river  itself. 

Thereupon  Caesar  formed  his  plan.  He  ordered  port- 
able boats  of  a  light  wooden  frame  and  osier 
MtoWshM  work  lined  with  leather,  after  the  model  of  those 
^«^miiui-  ^g^^  In  ^Q  Channel  among  the  Britons  and  sub* 
sequently  by  the  Saxons,  to  be  prepared  in  the 
camp  and  transported  in  waggons  to  the  point  where  the 
bridges  had  stood.  On  these  frtdl  barks  the  other  bank  was 
reached  and,  as  it  was  found  unoccupied,  the  bridge  was  re- 
established without  much  difficulty ;  the  communications 
were  thereupon  quickly  restored,  and  the  eagerly  expected 
supplies  were  conveyed  to  the  camp.  Caesar's  happy  idea 
thus  rescued  the  army  from  the  immense  peril  in  which  it 
was  placed.  Then  the  cavalry  of  Caesar  which  in  efficiency 
fiur  surpassed  that  of  the  enemy  began  at  once  to  scour  the 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris ;  the  most  consider- 
able Spanish  communities  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Ebro— Osca,  Tarraco,  Dertosa,  and  others — ^nay,  even  sev- 
eral to  the  south  of  the  Ebro,  passed  over  to  Caesar's  side. 
The  supplies  of  the  Pompeians  were  now  rendered  scarce 
through  the  foraging  parties  of  Caesar  and  the 
SiePompei-  defection  of  the  nei^bouring  communities ;  they 
JSl£^  resolved  at  length  to  retire  behind  the  line  of  the 
Ebro,  and  set  themselves  in  all  haste  to  form  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ebro  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sico- 
ris. Caesar  sought  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his  opponents 
over  the  Ebro  and  to  detain  them  in  llerda ;  but  so  long  as 
the  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  the  bridge  at  Derda 
and  he  had  cont'^ol  of  neither  ford  nor  bridge  there,  he  could 
not  distribute  his  army  over  both  banks  of  the  river  and 
oould  not  it  rest  Ilerdap    His  soldiers  therefore  worked  day 
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and  night  to  lower  the  depth  of  the  river  hy  means  of  Ciinal8 
drawing  off  the  water,  so  that  the  infantry  could  wado 
through  it.  But  the  preparations  of  the  Pompeians  to  pasa 
the  Ebro  were  sooner  finished  than  the  arrangements  of  the 
Caesftrians  to  invest  Ilerda ;  when  the  former  after  finishing 
the  bridge  of  boats  began  their  march  towards  the  Ebro 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sicoris,  the  canals  of  the  Cacsari* 
ans  seemed  to  the  general  not  yet  far  enough  advanced  to 
make  the  ford  available  for  the  infantry  ;  he  ordered  only 
Us  cavalry  to  pass  the  stream  and,  by  clinging  to  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  at  least  to  detain  and  harass  them. 

But  when  Caesar's  legions  saw  in  the  grey  morning  the 
enemy's  columns  which  had  been  retiring  since 
2l£^  midnight,  they  discerned  with  the  sure  instinct 

of  experienced  veterans  the  strategic  importance 
of  this  retreat,  which  would  compel  them  to  follow  their 
antagonists  into  distant  and  impracticable  regions  filled  by 
hostile  troops ;  at  their  own  request  the  general  ventured 
to  lead  the  infantry  also  into  the  river,  and  although  the 
water  reached  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  it  was  crossed 
without  accident.  It  was  high  time.  If  the  narrow  plain, 
which  separated  the  town  of  Ilerda  from  the  mountains  en« 
dosing  the  Ebro  were  once  traversed  and  the  army  of  the 
Pompeians  entered  the  mountains,  their  retreat  to  the  Ebro 
could  no  longer  be  prevented.  Already  they  had,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
greatly  delayed  their  march,  approached  within  five  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  they,  having  been  on  the  march  since 
midnight  and  unspeakably  exhausted,  abandoned  their  origi- 
nal plan  of  traversing  the  whole  plain  on  the  same  day,  and 
pitched  their  camp.  Here  the  infantry  of  Caesar  overlook 
them  and  encamped  opposite  to  them  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night,  as  the  nocturnal  march  which  the  Pon^pei- 
ans  had  at  first  contemplated  was  abandoned  from  fear  of 
the  night-attacks  of  the  cavalry.  On  the  following  day  also 
both  armies  remained  immoveable,  occupied  only  in  recon- 
Doitring  the  country. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Caesar's  infantry 
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set  out^  that  by  a  movement  throufh  the  patb- 
the  Ebro         Icss  mountains  alongside  of  the  road  they  might 

turn  the  position  of  the  enemy  and  bar  their 
route  to  the  Ebro,  The  object  of  the  strange  march,  which 
seemed  at  first  to  turn  back  towards  the  camp  before  UerdA, 
was  not  at  once  perceived  by  the  Pompeian  officers.  Wheo 
they  discerned  it,  they  sacrificed  camp  and  baggage  and  ad- 
vanced by  a  forced  march  along  the  highway,  to  gain  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  before  the  Caesarians.  But  it  was  already 
too  late ;  when  they  came  up,  the  compact  masses  of  the 
enemy  were  already  posted  on  the  highway  itself.  A  des- 
perate attempt  of  the  Pompeians  to  discover  other  routes 
to  the  Ebro  over  the  steep  mountains  was  frustrated  by  the 
Roman  cavalry,  which  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Lusitanian  troops  sent  forth  for  that  purpose.  Had  a  battle 
taken  p'iace  between  the  Pompeian  army — which  had  the 
enemy's  cavalry  in  its  rear  and  their  infantry  in  front,  and 
was  utterly  demoralized — and  the  Caesarians,  the  issue  wa.« 
scarcely  doubtful,  and  the  opportunity  for  fighting  several 
times  presented  itself;  but  Caesar  made  no  use  of  it,  and 
restrained,  with  difficulty,  the  impatient  eagerness  for  com 
bat  in  his  soldiers  sure  of  victory.  The  Pompeian  arm^ 
was  at  any  rate  strategically  lost ;  Caesar  avoided  weaken- 
ing his  army  and  still  further  envenoming  the  bitter  feud 
by  useless  bloodshed.  On  the  very  day  afler  he  had  sue 
ceeded  in  cutting  off  the  Pompeians  from  the  Ebro,  the  sol 
diers  of  the  two  armies  had  begun  to  fraternize  and  to  ne- 
gotiate respecting  surrender ;  indeed  the  terms  asked  by  the 
Pompeians,  especially  as  to  the  sparing  of  their  officers,  had 
been  already  conceded  by  Caesar,  when  Petreius  with  his 
escort  consisting  of  slaves  and  Spaniards  came  upon  the 
negotiators  and  caused  the  Caesarians,  on  whom  he  could 
lay  hands,  to  be  put  to  death.  Caesar  nevertheless  sent  the 
Pompeians  who  had  come  to  his  camp  back  unharmed,  and 
persevered  in  seeking  a  peaceful  solution,  llerda,  where 
the  Pompeians  had  still  a  garrison  and  considerable  maga- 
rines,  became  now  the  point  which  they  sought  to  reach , 
but  wHh  the  hostile  army  in  front  and  the  Sicoris  betweet 
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them  and  the  fortress,  they  marched  without  coming  nearer 
to  their  object.  Their  cavalry  became  gradually  so  afraid 
that  the  in&ntry  had  to  take  them  into  the  centre  and  le> 
gions  had  to  be  set  as  the  rearguard ;  the  procuring  of  ^vater 
and  forage  became  more  and  more  difficult ;  they  had  ah-eadjf 
to  kill  the  boasts  of  burden,  because  they  could  no  longei 
ieed  them.  At  length  the  wandering  army  found  itself 
formally  inclosed,  with  the  Siooris  in  its  rear  and  the  ene* 
my's  force  in  front,  which  drew  rampart  and  trench  around 
it  It  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  but  Caesar's  G^man 
horsemen  and  light  infantry  anticipated  it  in  the  occupation 
of  the  opposite  bank. 

No  bravery  and  no  fidelity  could  longer  avert  the  inevi« 
table  capitulation  (2  Aug.  705).  Caesar  granted 
Siil*ii?ntiim  to  officers  and  soldiers  their  life  and  liberty,  and 
sfjAw  fMA-  tjjg  possession  of  the  property  which  they  still 
retained  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  what  had 
been  already  taken  from  them,  the  full  value  of  which  he 
undertook  personally  to  make  good  to  his  soldiers ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  while  he  had  compulsorily  enrolled  in  his  army 
the  recruits  captured  in  Italy,  he  honoured  these  old  legion- 
aries of  Pompeius  by  the  promise  that  no  one  should  be 
oompelled  to  enter  the  army  against  his  will.  He  required 
only  that  each  should  give  up  his  arms  and  repair  to  his 
home.  Accordingly  the  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Spain, 
■bout  a  third  of  the  army,  werie  disbanded  at  once,  while 
tlie  Italian  soldiers  were  discharged  at  the  borders  of  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Hither  Spain  on  the  breaking  up  of  this  army  fell  of 
itself  into  the  power  of  the  victor.  In  Further 
Mn  rab-  Spain,  where  Marcus  Varro  held  the  chief  corr.* 
"^  mand  for  Pompeius,  it  seemed  to  him,  m  hen  he 

learned  the  disaster  of  llerda,  most  ad\  isable  that  he  should 
throw  himself  into  the  insular  town  of  Gades  and  should 
carry  thither  for  safety  the  considerable  sums  which  ho  had 
eollected  by  confiscating  the  treasures  of  the  temples  and 
the  property  of  prominent  Caesarians,  the  not  inconBider 
aUe  fleet  which  he  had  raised,  and  the  two  legions  entrusted 
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to  him.  But  on  the  mere  rumour  of  Caesar's  arrival  the 
most  notable  towns  of  the  provinoe  which  had  been  for  ionj 
attached  to  Caesar  declared  for  the  latter  and  drove  awaj 
the  Pompeian  garrisons  or  induced  them  to  a  similar  r^ 
volt ;  such  was  the  case  with  Corduba,  Carm<i,  and  Gades 
itself  One  of  the  legions  also  set  out  of  its  o¥m  accord  for 
Ilispalis,  and  passed  over  along  with  this  town  to  Caesar*i 
aide.  When  at  length  even  Italica  closed  its  gates  against 
Varro,  the  latter  resolved  to  capitulate. 

About  the  same  time  Massilia  also  submitted.     With 

rare  energy  the  Massiliots  had  not  merely  pua- 
yl^Sl         tained  a  siege^  but  had  also  kep^.  the  sea  against 

Caesar;  it  was  their  native  element,  and  they 
might  hope  to  obtain  vigorous  support  on  it  from  Pom- 
peius,  who  in  fact  had  the  exclusive  command  of  it.  But 
Caesar's  lieutenant,  the  able  Decimus  Brutus,  the  same  who 
nad  achieved  the  first  naval  victory  in  the  Atlantic  over  the 
Veneti  (p.  805),  managed  rapidly  to  equip  a  fleet ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  brave  resistance  of  the  enemy's  crew»— consist- 
ing partly  of  Albioecian  mercenaries  of  the  Massiliots,  pai-t- 
ly  of  slave-herdsmen  of  Domitius — he  vanquished  by  means 
of  his  brave  marines  selected  from  the  legions  the  stronger 
Massiiiot  fleet,  and  sank  or  captured  the  greater  part  of 
their  ships.  When  a  small  Pompeian  squadron  under 
Lucius  Nasidius  arrived  from  the  East  by  way  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  in  the  port  of  Massilia,  the  Massiliots  renewed 
their  naval  armament  and  sailed  forth  along  with  the  ships 
of  Nasidius  igainst  Brutus.  The  engagement  which  took 
place  off  Tauroeis  (La  Ciotat  to  the  east  of  Marseilles) 
might  probably  have  had  a  diflerent  result,  if  the  vessels 
of  Nasidius  had  fought  with  the  same  desperate  courage 
which  the  Massiliots  displayed  on  that  day ;  but  the  flight 
of  the  Nasidians  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  Brutus, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  fled  to  Spain.  The 
besieged  were  completely  driven  from  the  sea.  On  ihf 
landward  side,  where  Gains  Trebonius  conducted  the  siege^ 
the  most  resolute  resistance  was  still  continued ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  sallies  of  the  Albioecian  mer^nariei 
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gnl"  the  skilful  expenditure  of  the  inimonse  stores  cf  pro- 
jectiles nccumulated  in  the  city,  the  works  of  the  besiegera 
were  al  length  advanced  up  to  the  walls  and  one  of  the 
towers  fell.  The  Massiliots  declared  that  they  would  give 
up  the  defence,  but  desired  to  conclude  the  capitulation  with 
Caeiar  himself,  and  entreated  the  Roirian  commander  to  sus- 
pend the  siege  operations  till  Caesar's  arrival.  Trcbonius 
had  express  orders  from  Caesar  to  spare  the  town  as  far  as 
possible;  he  granted  the  armistice  desired.  But  when  the 
Massiliots  made  use  of  it  for  an  artful  sally,  in  which  they 
completely  burnt  the  one  half  of  the  almost  unguarded  Ro- 
man works,  the  struggle  of  the  siege  began  anew  and  with 
increased  exasperation.  The  ^igorous  commander  of  the 
Bomans  repaired  with  surprising  rapidity  the  destroyed 
towers  and  the  mound  ;  the  Massiliots  were  now  once  more 
completely  enclosed. 

When  Caesar  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of  Spain 
arrived  before  their  city,  he  found  it  reduci»d  lo 
J^Sjj^  extremities  partly  by  the  enemy's  attacks,  part- 
ly by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  ready  for  the 
second  time— on  this  occasion  in  right  earnest — to  surrender 
on  any  terms.  Domitius  alone,  remembering  the  indul- 
gence of  the  victor  which  he  had  shamefully  misused,  em- 
barked in  a  boat  and  stole  through  the  Roman  fleet,  to  seek 
a.  third  battle-field  for  his  implacable  resentment.  Caesar's 
soldiers  had  sworn  to  put  to  the  sword  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation of  the  perfidious  city,  and  vehemently  demanded  from 
the  general  the  signal  for  plunder.  But  Caesar,  mindful 
heie  also  of  his  great  task  of  establishing  Helleno-ltalic 
civilization  in  the  West,  was  not  to  be  coerced  into  furnish- 
ing a  sequel  to  the  destruction  of  Corir.th.  Massilia — the 
most  remote  from  the  motlier-countr^  d/  all  those  cities, 
once  so  numerous,  free,  and  powerful,  that  belonged  to  the 
old  Ionic  mariner-nation,  and  almost  the  last  in  which  the 
Hellenic  seafaring  life  had  preserved  itself  fresh  and  pure, 
»8  in  fiict  it  was  the  last  Greek  city  that  fought  at  sea — Mas- 
silia had  to  surrender  its  magazines  of  arms  and  itaval  storei 
W>  the  victor,  and  lost  a  portion  of  its  territory  and  of  itf 
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privileges ;  but  it  retained  its  fieedom  and  its  nationaliij 
and  continued,  though  with  diminished  proportions  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  to  be  intellectually  the  centre  of 
Il^J^rac  culture  in  that  distant  Celtic  country  which  at  thii 
rery  time  was  attaining  a  new  historical  significance. 

While  thus  in  the  western  provinces  the  war  after  vari 

ous  critical  vicissitudes  was  thoroughly  decided 
S*ct^  to  a<i  length  in  favour  of  Caesar,  Spain  and  Ma»^ 
Ko^^es.       ®^1^*  ^e^®  subdued,  and  the  chief  army  of  tha 

enemy  was  captured  to  the  last  man,  the  deciaioQ 
of  arms  had  also  taken  place  on  the  second  arena  of  war- 
fare, on  which  Caesar  had  found  it  necessary  immediately 
after  the  conquest  of  Italy  to  assume  the  offensive. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Pompeians  intend 
ed  to  reduce  Italy  to  starvation.     They  had  the  means  of 
doing  so  in  their  hands.     They  had  thorough  command  of 
the  sea  and  laboured  with  great  zeal  everywhere — in  Gades, 
Utica,  Messana,  above  all  in  the  East — to  increase  their  fleet. 
They  held  moreover  all  the  provinces,  from  which  the  capi- 
tal drew   its  means  of  subsistence :  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
through  Marcus  Cotta,  Sicily  through  Marcus  Cato,  Africa 
through  the  self-nominated  commander-in-chief  Titus  Attiua 
Varus  and  their  ally  Juba  king  of  Numidia.     It  was  indis- 
pensably needful  for  Caesar  to  thwart  these  plans  of  the 

enemy  and  to  wrest  from  them  the  com-prov- 
JJj^J^^        inces,     Quintus  Valerius  was  sent  with  a  legion 

to  Sardinia  and  compelled  the  Pompeiau  gov- 
ernor to  evacuate  the  island.  The  more  important  enter- 
prise of  taking  Sicily  and  Africa  from  the  enemy  was  en- 
trusted to  the  young  Gains  Curio  with  the  assistance  of  the 

able  Gains  Caninius  Kebilus,  who  had  experience 
piSr  ****"'     ^"  ^^^*    Sicily  was  occupied  by  him  without  a 

blow  ;  Cato,  without  a  proper  army  and  not  a 
man  of  the  sword,  evacuated  the  island,  after  having  in  his 
straightforward  manner  previously  warned  the  Siceliots  not 
to  compromise  themselves  uselessly  by  an  ineffectual  tesist' 
ance. 

Curio  left  behind  h:ilf  of  his  troope  to  protec*  this  islanif 
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80  importint  for  the  capital,  and  embarked  with 
Ovioio  the  other  half — two  legions  of  500  horse — for 


Africa.  Here  he  might  espect  to  encounter 
more  serious  resistance ;  besides  the  considerable  and  iu  its 
own  fiuhion  efficient  army  of  Juba,  the  governor  Varus  ha>i 
formed  two  legions  of  Romans  settled  in  Africa  and  also 
fitted  out  a  small  squadron  of  ten  sail.  With  the  aid  o 
his  superior  fleet,  however,  Curio  effected  without  difficulty 
a  landing  between  Hadrumetum,  where  the  one  l^ion  of 
the  enemy  lay  along  with  their  ships  of  war,  and  Utica,  in 
front  of  which  town  lay  the  second  legion  under  Varus  him* 
sel£  Curio  turned  against  the  latter,  and  pitched  his  camp 
not  fi&r  from  Utica,  just  where  a  century  and  a  half  before 
the  elder  Scipio  had  taken  up  his  first  winter-encampment 
in  Africa  (ii.  218).  Caesar,  compelled  to  keep  together  his 
best  troops  for  the  Spanish  war,  had  been  obliged  to  make 
up  the  Sicilo-African  army  for  the  most  part  out  of  the 
legions  taken  over  from  the  enemy,  more  especially  the 
war-prisoners  of  Corfinium ;  the  officers  of  the  Pompeian 
army  in  Africa,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  very  le- 
gions that  were  conquered  at  Corfinium,  now  lefl  no  means 
untried  to  bring  back  their  old  soldiers  who  were  fighting 
against  them  to  their  first  allegiance.  But  Caesar  had  not 
erred  in  the  choice  of  his  lieutenant.  *  Curio  knew  as  well 
how  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  army  and  of  the  fleet, 
as  how  to  acquire  personal  influence  over  the  soldiers  ;  the 
supplies  were  abundant^  the  conflicts  without  exception  suo- 
oessful. 

When  Vaxiis,  presuming  that  the  troops  of  Curio  only 

wanted  opportunity  to  pass  over  to  his  side,  re- 
Mcn  At         solved  to  give  battle  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  a^ 

fording  them  this  opportunity,  the  result  did  not 
justify  his  expectations.  Animated  by  the  fiery  appeal  of 
their  youthful  leader,  the  cavalry  of  Curio  put  to  flight  thd 
horsemen  of  the  enemy,  and  in  presence  of  the  two  armies 
eut  down  also  the  light  in&ntry  which  had  accompanied  the 
horsemen ;  and  emboldened  by  this  success  and  by  Curio'f 
personal  example,  his  l^ions  advanced  >hrough  the  difficult 
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ravine  separating  the  two  lines  to  the  attack,  for  vthich  thi 
Pompeians  however  did  not  wait,  but  disgracefully  fled  hack 
to  their  camp  and  evacuated  even  this  in  the  ensuing  night. 
The  victory  was  so  complete  that  Curio  at  once  took  steps 
to  besiege  Utica.  When  news  arrived,  however,  that  king 
Juba  was  advancing  with  all  his  forces  to  its  relief,  Curl"' 
^solved,  just  as  Scipio  had  done  on  the  arrival  of  Syphax, 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  return  to  Scipio's  former  camp  till 
reinforcements  should  arrive  from  Sicily.  Soon  afterwards 
came  a  second  report,  that  king  Juba  had  been  induced  by 
the  attacks  of  neighbouring  chiefs  to  turn  back  with  his 
main  force  and  was  sending  to  the  aid  of  the  besieged  mere* 
ly  a  moderate  oorpa  under  Saburra.  Curio,  who  from  his 
lively  temperament  had  only  with  great  reluctance  made  up 
his  mind  to  rest,  now  set  out  again  at  once  to  fight  with 
Saburra  before  he  could  enter  into  communication  with  the 
garrison  of  Utica, 

His  cavalry,  which  had  gone  forward  in  the  evening, 

actually  succeeded  in  surprising  the  corps  of 
S^  j^*"  Saburra  on  the  Bagradas  during  the  night  and 
Bam^        inflicting   much   damage  upon  it ;   and  on  the 

news  of  this  victory  Curio  hastened  the  march 
of  the  infantry,  in  order  by  their  meAns  to  complete  the  de- 
feat. Soon  they  perceived  on  the  last  slopes  of  the  heights 
that  sank  t^:  wards  the  Bagradas  the  corps  of  Saburra,  which 
was  skirmishing  with  the  Roman  horsemen ;  the  legions 
coming  up  helped  to  drive  it  completely  down  into  the 
plain.  But  here  the  combat  changed  its  aspect.  Saburra 
was  not,  as  they  supposed,  destitute  of  support ;  on  the 
contrary  he  was  not  much  more  than  five  miles  distant  from 
the  Numidi'an  main  force.  Already  the  flower  of  the  Nu- 
midicn  infantry  and  2,000  Gallic  and  Spanish  horsemen  hnl 
arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  to  support  Saburra,  and  tlib 
king  in  person  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  and  sixteen  ele 
phants  was  approaching.  After  the  nocturnal  march  and 
the  hot  conflict  there  were  at  the  moment  not  more  than  200 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  together,  and  the^e  as  well  as  the 
in&ntry,  extremely  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  fighting,  werf 
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all  surrounded,  in  the  wide  plain  into  which  they  had  al 
lowed  themselves  to  be  illured,  by  the  continually  increa» 
ing  hosts  of  the  enemy.  Vainly  Curio  endeavoured  to  en 
gage  in  close  combat ;  the  Libyan  horsemen  retreated,  aa 
ihey  were  wont,  as  soon  as  a  Roman  division  advanced,  only 
lo  pursue  it  when  it  turned.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  regain 
the  heights ;  they  were  occupied  and  foreclosed  by  the  ene* 
my's  horse.  All  was  lost.  The  infantry  was  cut  down  to 
the  last  man.  Of  the  cavalry  a  few  succeeded  in  cutting 
their  way  through ;  Curio  too  might  have  probably  saved 
himself  but  he  could  not  bear  to  appear  without  the  army 
entrusted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  master,  and  died  sword 
in  hand.  Even  the  force  which  was  collected  in 
JJJ^**  the  camp  before  Utica,  and  that  which  guarded 
the  fleet — which  might  so  easily  have  escaped  to 
Sidlyr-^urrendered  under  the  impression  made  by  the  fear- 
fully rapid  catastrophe  on  the  following  day  to 
Varus  (Aug.  or  Sept.  705). 
So  ended  the  expedition  arranged  by  Caesar  to  Sicily 
and  Africa.  It  attained  its  object  so  far,  since  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Sicily  in  connection  with  that  of  Sardinia  the 
most  urgent  ^ants  of  the  capital  were  relieved ;  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  conquest  of  Africa — from  which  the  victori- 
ous party  drew  no  farther  substantial  gain — and  the  loss  of 
two  untrustworthy  legions  might  be  got  over.  But  the 
early  death  of  Curio  was  an  irreparable  loss  for  Caesar,  and 
indeed  for  Rome.  Not  without  reason  had  Caesar  entrust- 
ed the  most  important  independent  command  to  this  young 
man,  although  he  had  no  military  experience  and  was  notori« 
ous  for  his  dissolute  life ;  there  was  a  spark  of  Caesar's  own 
spirit  in  the  fiery  youth.  He  resembled  Caesar,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  drained  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs ;  inaa- 
much  as  he  did  not  become  a  statesman  because  he  was  an 
officer,  but  it  was  his  political  action  that  placed  the  sword 
In  his  hands ;  inasmuch  as  his  eloquence  was  not  that  of 
rounded  periods,  but  the  eloquence  of  deeply  felt  thought  * 
hiasmuch  as  his  mode  of  war&re  was  based  on  rapid  actiot 
with  slight  means ;  inasmuch  as  his  character  was  marked 
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by  levity  and  often  by  frivolity,  by  pleasant  frankness  ant 
thorough  life  in  the  moment.  If,  as  his  general  says  of 
him,  youthful  lire  and  high  courage  carried  him  into  inoAO' 
tious  acts,  and  if  he  too  proudly  accepted  death  that  he 
might  not  submit  to  be  pardoned  for  a  pardonable  fkulf| 
traits  of  similar  imprudence  and  similar  pride  are  not  wan^ 
ing  in  Caesar's  history  also.  We  may  regret  that  this  eo* 
uberant  nature  was  not  permitted  to  work  off  its  follies  and 
to  preserve  itself  for  the  following  generation  so  miserably 
poor  in  talents,  and  so  rapidly  falling  a  prey  to  the  dreadful 
rule  of  mediocrities. 

How  far  these  events  of  the  war  in  705  interfered  with 
^  Pompeius'  general  plan  for  the  campaign,  and 

pompeiuj'  particularly  what  part  in  that  plan  was  assigned 
campaign  after  the  loss  of  Italy  to  the  important  military 
corps  in  the  West,  can  only  bo  determined  by 
conjecture.  That  Pompeius  had  the  intention  of  coming 
by  way  of  Africa  and  Mauretania  to  the  aid  of  his  army 
fighting  in  Spain,  was  simply  a  romantic,  and  beyond  doubt 
altogether  groundless,  rumour  circulating  in  the  camp  of 
Ilcrda.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  still  kept  by  his 
earlier  plan  of  attacking  Caesar  from  both  sides  in  Trans- 
alpine and  Cisalpine  Gaul  (p.  440)  even  afler  the  loss  of 
Italy,  and  meditated  a  combined  attack  at  once  from  Spain 
and  Macedonia.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Spanish 
army  was  meant  to  remain  on  the  defensive  at  the  Pyrenees 
till  the  Macedonian  army  in  the  course  of  organization  was 
likewise  ready  to  march  ;  whereupon  both  would  then  have 
started  simultaneously  and  effected  a  junction  according  to 
circumstances  either  on  the  Rhine  or  on  the  Po,  while  the 
fleet,  it  may  be  conjectured,  would  have  attempted  at  the 
tame  time  to  recover  Italy  proper.  On  this  supposition 
apparently  Caesar  had  first  prepared  himself  to  meet  an 
attack  on  Italy.  One  of  the  ablest  of  his  officers,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people  Marcus  Antonius,  commanded  there 
with  pro-praetorian  powers.  The  south-eastern  ports — Si« 
pus,  Brundisium,  Tarentum — where  an  attempt  at  landing 
WM  first  to  be  expected,  had  received  a  garrison  of  thret 
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legions.  Besides  this  Quintus  ITortensius,  the  degenerate 
■on  of  tho  vell-i«nown  orator,  collected  a  fleet  in  the  Tyr 
rhene  Sea,  and  PubDus  Dohibella  a  second  fleet  in  the 
Adriatio^  which  were  tx>  be  employed  partly  to  support  the 
defence,  partly  to  transport  the  intiended  expedition  to 
Greece.  In  the  event  of  Pompeius  attempting  to  penetrate 
hy  land  into  Italy,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  the  eldest  son 
jf  the  old  colleague  of  Caesar,  was  to  conduct  the  defence 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Gains  the  younger  brother  of  Marcui 
Antoniua  that  of  lllyricum. 

But  the  expected  attack  was  long  in  coming.    It  waa 
not  till  the  height  of  summer  that  the  conflict 


flMtand         b^ran   in   lllyria.      There  Caesar's    lieutenant 

vtwo  In  . 

lilirikwi        Gains  Antonius  with  his  two  legions  lay  in  the 


island  of  Curicta  (Veglia  in  the  gulf  of  Quar- 
nero),  and  Caesar's  admiral  Publius  Dolabella  with  forty 
•hipa  lay  in  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  between  this  island 
and  the  mainland.  The  admirals  of  Pompeius  in  the  Adri- 
atic, Marcus  Octavius  with  the  Greek,  Lucius  Scribonius 
Libo  with  the  Illyrian  division  of  the  fleet,  attacked  the 
squadron  of  Dolabella,  destroyed  all  his  ships,  and  cut  ofl* 
Antonius  on  his  island.  To  rescue  him,  a  corps  under  Ba* 
ailua  and  Sallustius  came  from  Italy  and  the  squadron  of 
Hortensius  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  ;  but  neither  the  former 
ttor  the  latter  were  able  to  eflfect  anything  in  presence  of  the 
fiur  superior  fleet  of  the  enemy.  The  legions  of  Antonius 
had  to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate.  Provisions  came  to  an 
end,  the  troops  became  troublesome  and  mutinous ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  divisions,  which  succeeded  in  reach- 
fng  the  mainland  on  raft«,  the  corps,  still  numbering  flfteen 
cohorts,  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  conveyed  in  the  vea* 
eels  of  Libo  to  Macedonia  to  be  there  incorporated  with  the 
Pompeian  army,  while  Octavius  was  left  to  complete  the 
•ubjugation  of  the  Illyrian  coast  now  denuded  of  troops. 
The  Dalmatae,  who  from  the  period  of  Caesar's  governor 
■hip  had  bl^en  at  feu\^  with  him  (p.  351),  the  impoitant  in- 
sulaf  town  of  (ssa  (Lissa),  and  other  places,  embraced  the 
party  of  Pompriua;  but  the  adherentii  of  Caesar  maintained 
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themselves  in  Salonae  'Spalato)  and  Lissus  (Alessio),  ami 
in  the  former  town  not  merely  sustained  with  courage  t 
siege,  but  when  they  were  reduced  to  extremities,  made  i 
sally  with  such  effect  that  Octavius  raised  the  siege  and 
sailed  off  to  Dyrrhachium  to  pass  the  winter. 

The  success  achieved  in  Illyricum  by  the  Pompeiao 
fleet,  although  of  itself  not  inconsiderable,  had 
Mmpoign  ac  yet  but  little  influence  on  the  issue  of  the  cam* 
*  ^  **  paign  as  a  whole ;  and  it  appears  miserably 
small,  when  we  consider  that  the  performances  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  under  Pompeius'  command  during  the 
whole  eventful  year  705  were  confined  to  this 
single  feat  of  arms,  and  that  from  the  East^ 
where  the  general,  the  senate,  the  second  great  army,  the 
principal  fleet,  the  immense  military  and  still  more  exten- 
sive financial  resources  of  the  antagonists  of  Caesar  were 
united,  no  intervention  at  all  took  place  at  the  point  where 
it  was  needed  in  that  all-decisive  struggle  in  the  West.  The 
scattered  condition  of  the  forces  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
empire,  the  method  of  the  general  never  to  operate  except 
with  superior  masses,  his  awkward  and  tedious  movementa^ 
and  the  discord  of  the  coalition  may  perhaps  explain  in 
some  measure,  though  not  excuse,  the  inactivity  of  the  land- 
force  ;  but  that  the  fleet,  which  commanded  the  Mediter- 
ranean without  a  rival,  should  have  thus  doue  nothing  to 
affect  the  course  of  affairs — nothing  for  Spain,  next  to  noth- 
ing f(jr  the  faithful  Massiliots,  nothing  to  defend  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Africa,  or,  if  not  to  reoccupy  Italy,  at  any  rate  to 
obstruct  its  supplies — this  makes  demands  on  our  ideas  of 
the  confusion  and  perversity  prevailing  in  the  Pompeian 
camp,  which  we  can  only  with  difficulty  meet. 

The  aggregate  result  of  this  campaign  was  correspond- 
ing. Caesar's  double  aggresFive  movement,  against  Spain 
and  against  Sicily  and  Africa  was  successful  in  the  former 
case  completely,  in  the  latter  at  least  partially  ;  while  Pom- 
peius'  plan  of  starving  Italy  was  thwarted  in  the  main  by 
the  taking  away  of  Sicily,  and  his  general  plan  of  campaign 
was  frustrated  completely  by  the  destructio  o  of  the  Spariiak 
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army  ;  and  in  Italy  only  a  very  small  portion  of  Caesar'? 
defensive  arrangements  had  conie  to  be  applied.  Not\^itb 
Btanding  the  painfully  felt  losses  in  Africa  and  Illyria,  Cae 
•ar  came  forth  from  this  first  year  of  the  war  in  the  most 
4eoided  and  most  decisive  manner  victorious. 

If,  however,  nothing  material  was  done  from  the  East  is 
obstruct  Caesar  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Westg 

"iT^  efforts  at  least  were  made  towanls  securing  po- 
litical and  military  consolidation  there  during 
the  respite  so  ignominiously  obtained.  The  great  rendez- 
vous of  the  opponents  of  Caesar  was  Macedonia. 
JJJiJ^  Thither  Pompeius  himself  and  the  mass  of  the 
emigrants  from  Brundisium  resorted ;  thither 
came  the  other  refugees  from  the  West :  Marcus  Cuto  from 
Sidljy  Lucius  Domitius  from  Massilia,  but  more  especially 
a  number  of  the  best  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  broken-up 
army  of  Spain,  with  its  generals  Afranius  and  Varro  at 
their  head.  In  Italy  emigration  gradually  became  among 
the  aristocrats  a  question  not  of  honour  merely  but  almost 
of  fashion,  and  it  obtained  a  fresh  impulse  through  the  un- 
&vourable  accounts  which  arrived  regarding  Caesar's  posi- 
tion before  Ilerda ;  not  a  few  of  the  more  lukewarm  parti- 
sans and  the  political  trimmers  went  over  by  degrees,  and 
even  Marcus  Cicero  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  ho  did 
not  adequately  discharge  his  duty  as  a  citizen  by  writing  a 
dissertation  on  concord.  The  senate  of  emigrants  at  Thes  ^ 
aalonica,  where  the  pflicial  Rome  pitched  its  interim  abode 
numbered  nearly  200  members,  including  many  venerable 
old  men  and  almost  all  the  consulars.  But  they  were  veri- 
tably emigrants.  This  Roman  Coblentz  presented  a  pitiful 
spectacle  of  the  high  pretensions  and  paltry  performancei^ 
of  the  grandees  of  Rome,  their  unseasonable  reminisceT;CCf 
and  still  more  unseasonable  recriminations,  their  political 
perversities  and  financial  embnrrnssments.  It  was  a  matter 
of  comparatively  slight  moment  that,  while  the  old  structure 
was  filling  to  pieces,  they  were  with  the  most  painstaking 
solemnity  watching  over  every  old  ornamental  scroll  and 
every  speck  of  rust  in  the  constitution ;  afler  all  it  was  sio 
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ply  ridiculous,  when  the  noble  lords  had  scruples  <^  co» 
science  as  to  calling  their  deliberative  assembly  beyond  tbc 
sacred  soil  of  the  city  the  senate,  and  cautiously  gave  it  the 
title  of  the  "  three  hundred ; "  *  or  when  they  institf.ted 
tedious  investigations  in  state  law  as  to  whether  and  how  i 
curiate  law  could  be  legitimately  enacted  elsewhere  than  al 
the  Capitol. 

A  far  worse  trait  was  the  hidifference  of  the  lukewarm 

and  the  narrovminded  stubbornness  of  the  ultras. 
JJ^J^®"       The  former  could  neither  be  induced  to  act  nor 

to  keep  silence.  If  they  were  asked  to  exert 
themselves  in  some  definite  way  for  the  common  good,  with 
the  inconsistency  characteristic  of  weak  people  they  regard- 
ed any  such  suggestion  as  a  malicious  attempt  to  compro- 
mise them  still  further,  and  either  did  not  do  what  they 
were  ordered  at  all  or  did  it  with  half  heart.  At  the  same 
time  of  course,  with  their  affectation  of  knowing  better 
when  it  was  too  late  and  their  over-wise  impracticabilitieSi 
they  proved  a  perpetual  clog  to  those  who  were  acting ; 
their  daily  work  consisted  in  criticising,  ridiculing,  and  b^ 
moaning  every  occurrence  great  and  small,  and  in  unnerv- 
ing and  discouraging  the  multitude  by  their  own  sluggish- 
ness and  hopelessness. 

While  these  displayed  the  utter  prostration  of  weak- 

ness,  the  ultras  on  the  other  hand  exhibited  in 

full  display  its  exaggerated  action.  With  them 
there  was  no  attempt  to  conceal  that  the  preliminary  to  any 
negotiation  for  peace  was  the  bringing  over  of  Caesar's 
head ;  every  one  of  the  attempts  towards  peace,  which 
Caesar  repeatedly  made  even  now,  was  tossed  aside  without 

*  As  according  to  formal  law  the  *Megal  deliberative  assembly" 
undoubtedly,  just  like  the  '*  legal  court,'*  could  only  take  place  in  ttrt 
city  itself  or  within  the  precincts,  the  senate  of  Thessalonica  called  ii- 
felf  the  "  three  hundred  "  (Bell.  Afric.  88,  90  ;  Appian  ii.  96),  not  be- 
cause it  consisted  of  800  members,  but  because  this  was  the  ancient 
normal  number  of  senators  (i.  102).  It  is  very  likely  that  this  assembly 
recruited  its  ranks  by  equites  of  distinction  ;  but,  when  Plutarch  maket 
the  three  hundred  Italian  wholesale  dealers  {Cato  Min,  69,  61),  he  hif 
misunderstood  his  authority  (BefL  Afr.  90). 
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being  examined,  or  employed  only  to  cover  insidicjus  a^ 
tempts  on  the  lives  of  the  commiss  oners  of  their  opponent 
That  the  declared  partisans  of  Caesar  had  jointly  and  se\^ 
endly  forfeited  life  and  property,  was  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  it  fiured  little  better  with  those  more  or  less  neutral 
Lucioj  Domitius,  the  hero  of  Corfuiium,  gravely  proposed 
in  the  oouncil  of  war  that  those  senators  who  liad  fought  in 
the  army  of  Pompeius  should  como  to  a  vote  on  all  who 
had  either  remained  neutral  or  had  emigrated  but  not  en< 
tared  the  army,  and  should  according  to  their  own  pleasure 
individually  acquit  them  or  punish  them  by  fine  or  even  by 
the  forfeiture  of  life  and  property.  Another  of  these  ultras 
formally  lodged  with  Pompeius  a  charge  of  corruption  and 
treason  against  Lucius  Afranius  for  his  defective  defence  of 
Spain.  Among  these  deep-dyed  republicans  their  political 
theory  assumed  almost  the  character  of  a  confession  of  reli- 
gious fiiith ;  they  accordingly  hated  their  own  more  luke* 
warm  partisans  and  Pompeius  with  his  personal  adherents, 
if  possible,  still  more  than  their  open  opponents,  and  that 
with  all  the  dull  obstinacy  of  hatred  which  is  wont  to  chai^ 
acterise  orthodox  theologians ;  and  they  were  mainly  to 
blame  for  the  numberless  and  bitter  separate  quarrels  which 
dbtracted  the  emigrant  army  and  emigrant  senate.  But 
they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  words.  Marcus  Bibulus, 
Titiu  Labienus,  and  others  of  this  clique  carried  out  their 
theory  in  practice,  and  caused  such  officers  or  soldiers  of 
Caesar's  army  as  fell  into  their  hands  to  be  executed  en 
masie ;  which,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  did  not  tend  to 
make  Caesar's  troops  fight  with  less  energy.  If  the  coun« 
ter-revolution  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
for  which  all  the  elements  were  in  existence  (p.  445),  did 
not  break  out  in  Italy  during  Caesar^s  absence,  the  reason, 
aooording  to  the  assurance  of  discerning  opponents  of  Cae- 
■ar,  lay  chiefly  in  the  general  dread  of  the  unbridled  fury 
of  the  republican  ultras  after  the  restoration  should  have 
taker,  place.  The  better  men  in  the  Pompeian  camp  were 
in  despair  at  this  frantic  behaviour.  Pompeius,  himself  fl 
bravo  loldior,  spared  the  prisoners  as  far  as  he  might  an^ 
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oould  ;  but  he  was  too  pusillanimous  and  in  U.k>  awkward  a 
position  to  prevent  or  even  to  punish  all  atrocities  of  itin 
sort,  as  it  became  the  commander-in-chief  to  do.  Marcos 
Cato,  the  only  man  who  at  least  carried  moral  consistecxy 
into  the  struggle,  attempted  with  more  energy  to  check  suoh 
proceedings ;  he  induced  the  emigrant  senate  to  prohibit  by 
a  special  decree  the  pillage  of  subject  towns  and  the  putting 
to  death  of  a  burgess  otherwise  than  in  battle.  The  able 
Marcus  Marcellus  had  similar  views.  No  one,  indeed,  knew 
better  than  Cato  and  Marcellus  that  the  extreme  party 
would  carry  out  their  valiant  acts,  if  necessary,  in  defiance 
of  all  decrees  of  the  senate.  But  if  even  now,  when  they 
had  still  to  regard  considerations  of  prudence,  the  rage  of 
the  ultras  could  not  be  tamed,  people  might  prepare  them- 
selves after  the  victory  for  a  reign  of  terror  from  which 
Marius  and  Sulla  themselves  would  have  turned  away  with 
horror ;  and  we  can  understand  why  Cato,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  was  more  afraid  of  the  victory  than  of  the 
defeat  of  his  own  party. 

The  management  of  the  military  preparations  in  the 
Theprepn-  Macedonian  camp  was  in  the  hands  of  Pompeius 
or  the  commander-in-chief.  His  position,  always 
troublesome  and  galling,  had  become  still  worse 
through  the  unfortunate  events  of  705.  In  the 
eyes  of  his  partisans  he  was  mainly  to  blame  for  this  result. 
This  judgment  was  in  various  respects  not  just.  A  corisider- 
able  part  of  the  misfortunes  endured  was  to  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  perversity  and  insubordination  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals, especially  of  the  consul  Lentulus  and  Lucius 
Domitius ;  from  the  moment  when  Pompeius  took  the  head 
of  the  army,  he  had  led  it  with  skill  and  courage,  and  had 
saved  at  least  very  considerable  forces  from  the  shipwreck ; 
that  he  was  not  a  match  for  Caesar's  altogether  superior 
genius,  which  was  now  recognized  by  all,  could  not  be  fairly 
made  matter  of  reproach  to  him.  But  the  result  alone  d^ 
cided  men's  judgment.  Trusting  to  the  general  Pompeius, 
the  constitutional  party  had  broken  with  Caesar;  the  injuri* 
ous  consequences  of  this  breach  recoiled  upon  the  gencrai 
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Pompeius  ;  and,  though  owing  to  the  notorious  military  in- 
capacity of  all  the  other  chief's  no  attempt  was  made  to 
change  tlie  supreme  command,  yet  confidence  at  any  rate  in 
the  coDunander-in-chief  was  paralyzed.  To  these  painful 
eonsequencea  of  the  defeats  endured  were  added  the  injuri* 
0U8  influences  of  the  emigration.  Among  the  refugees  who 
arrived  there  were  certainly  a  number  of  efficient  soldiers 
and  Able  ofiicers^  especially  those  belonging  to  the  former 
Spanish  army  ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  serve 
and  fight  was  small,  while  that  of  the  generals  of  quality 
who  called  themselves  proconsuls  and  imperators  with  as 
good  title  as  Pompeius,  and  of  the  noble  lords  who  took 
part  in  active  military  service  more  or  less  reluctantly,  was 
alarmingly  great.  By  means  of  these  the  mode  of  life  in 
the  capital  was  introduced  into  the  camp,  not  at  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  army ;  the  tents  of  these  grandees  were 
graceful  bowers,  the  ground  elegantly  covered  with  fresh 
tur^  the  walls  clothed  with  ivy ;  silver  plate  stood  on  the 
table,  and  the  wine-cup  often  circulated  there  even  in  broad 
daylight.  Those  fashionable  warriors  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  Caesar's  daredevils,  who  ate  coarse  bread  from 
which  the  former  recoiled,  and  who,  when  that  failed,  de- 
voured even  roots  and  swore  that  they  would  rather  chow 
the  bark  of  trees  than  desist  from  the  enemy.  While, 
moreover,  the  action  of  Pompeius  was  hampered  by  the 
necessity  of  having  regard  to  the  authority  of  a  corporation 
personally  averse  to  him,  this  embarrassment  was  singularly 
increased  when  the  senate  of  emigrants  took  up  its  abode 
almost  in  his  very  head-quarters  and  all  the  venom  of  the 
emigrants  came  to  find  vent  in  these  senatorial  sittings. 
Lastly  there  was  nowhere  any  man  of  mark,  who  could 
ha^e  thrown  his  own  weight  into  the  scale  against  all  tlicse 
preposterous  doings.  Pompeius  himself  was  far  too  secor.. 
dary  in  point  of  intellect  for  that  purpose,  and  far  too  hosi* 
latlng,  awkward,  and  reserved.  Marcus  Cato  wo  ild  have 
had  at  least  the  requisite  moral  authority,  and  would  not 
have  lacked  the  good  will  to  support  Pompeius  with  it ;  but 
Pompeius,  instead  of  calling  him  to  his  assistance,  out  of 
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distrustful  jealousy  kept  him  in  the  background,  and  pre 
fon*ed  for  instance  to  commit  the  highly  important  chief 
command  of  the  fleet  to  the  utterly  incapalile  Marcus  Bibu 
lus  rather  tlian  to  Cato. 

While  Pompeius  thus  treated  the  political  aspect  of  hit 
position  with  his  characteristic  perversity,  and 
ti  Pomptti-      did  his  best  to  make  what  was  already  bad  in 
***  itself  still  worse,  ho   devoted   himself  on   the 

othe/  hand  with  commendable  zeal  to  his  duty  of  giTing 
military  organization  to  the  con/sidcrablo  but  scattered 
forceij  of  his  party.  The  flower  of  his  force  was  com- 
posed of  the  troops  brought  with  him  from  Italy,  but  of 
which  with  the  supplementary  aid  of  the  Illyrian  prison- 
ers of  war  and  the  Romans  domiciled  in  Greece  Ave  legiom 
in  all  were  formed.  Three  others  came  from  the  Eiast— 
the  two  Syrian  legions  formed  from  the  remains  of  the 
army  of  Crassus,  and  one  made  up  out  of  the  two  weak 
l^ions  hitherto  stationed  in  Cilicia.  Nothing  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  withdrawal  of  these  corps  of  occupation :  be- 
cause on  the  one  hand  the  Pompcians  had  an  understanding 
with  the  Parthians,  and  might  even  have  had  an  alliance 
with  them  if  Pompeius  had  not  indignantly  refused  to  pay 
them  the  price  which  they  demanded  for  it — the  cession 
^f  the  Syrian  province  added  by  himself  to  the  empire ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  Caesar's  plan  of  despatching  two 
legions  to  Syria,  and  inducing  the  Jews  once  more  to  take 
arms  by  means  of  the  prince  Aristobulus  kept  a  prisoner 
in  Rome,  was  thwarted  partly  by  other  causes,  partly  by 
the  death  of  Aristobulus.  New  legions  were  moreover 
raised— one  from  the  veteran  soldiers  settled  in  Crete  and 
Macedonia,  two  from  the  Romans  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
all  these  fell  to  be  added  2,000  volunteers,  who  were 
derived  from  the  remnant  of  the  Spanish  select  corps 
and  other  similar  sources ;  and,  lastly,  the  contingents  of 
the,  subjects.  Pompeius  like  Caesar  had  disdained  t^»  make 
requisitions  of  infantry  from  them ;  only  the  Epirot, 
Aetolian^  and  Thracian  militia  were  called  out  to  g;iard 
the  coast,  and   moreover  3,000  archers  from  Greece   and 
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Asia   Minor   and  1,200  slingers  were   taker,   up   as   light 
troops. 

The  oavalry  again — with  the  exception  of  a  noble 
--1—  §^""^>  more  respectable  than  militarily  impor- 
tant, formed  from  the  young  aristocracy  of 
Ilome,  and  of  the  Apulian  slave-herdsmen  whom  Pompe- 
iu8  had  mounted  (p.  445)— consisted  exclusively  of  the 
contingents  of  the  subjects  and  clients  of  Kome«  The 
flover  of  it  consisted  of  the  Celts,  partly  £rom  the  garri* 
son  of  Alexandria  (p.  191),  partly  the  contingents  of  king 
Deiotarus  who  in  spite  of  his  great  age  had  appeared  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  of  the  other  Galatian 
dynasts.  With  them  were  associated  the  excellent  Thra- 
dan  horsemen,  who  were  partly  brought  up  by  their  princes 
Sadala  and  Rhaskyporis,  partly  enlisted  by  Pompeius  in 
the  Macedonian  province ;  the  Cappadocian  cavalry ;  the 
mounted  archers  sent  by  Antiochus  king  of  Commagene ; 
the  contingents  of  the  Armenians  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Euphrates  under  Taxiles,  and  fi*om  the  other  side  under 
Megabates,  and  the  Numidian  bands  sent  by  king  Juba — 
die  whole  body  amounted  to  7,000  horsemen. 

Lastly  the  fleet  of  Pompeius  was  very  considerable.  It 
was  formed  partly  of  the  Roman  transports 
brought  from  Brundisium  or  subsequently  built, 
partly  of  the  war  vessels  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  of  the  Ck>l- 
chian  princes,  of  the  Cilician  dynast  Tarcondimotus,  of  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Athens,  Corcyra,  and  generally  of 
ail  the  Asiatic  and  Greek  maritime  states;  and  it  num- 
bered nearly  500  sail,  of  which  the  Roman  vessels  formed 
a  fifth.  Immense  magazines  of  corn  and  military  stores 
were  accumulated  in  Dyrrhachium.  The  war-chest  was 
well  filled,  for  the  Pompeians  were  in  possession  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  public  revenue  and  turned  to  their 
own  account  the  moneyed  resources  of  the  client-princes, 
of  the  senators  of  distinction,  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes, 
and  generally  of  vhe  whole  Roman  and  non-Roman  popu- 
lation within  their  reach.  Every  appliance  that  the  repu* 
tation  of  the  legitimate  government  and  the  much-rem  wned 
Vol.  it.— 21 
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protectorship  of  Pompeius  over  kings  and  peoples  could 
move  in  Africa,  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Western  Asia 
and  Syria,  had  been  put  in  motion  for  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  republic ;  the  report  which  circulated  in  Italy  that 
Pompeius  was  arming  the  Getae,  Colchians,  and  Armenians 
against  Rome,  and  the  designation  of  **  king  of  kings  "  given 
to  Pompeius  in  the  camp,  could  hardly  be  called  exagger^ 
ations.  On  the  whole  he  had  command  over  an  army  of 
7,000  cavalry  and  eleven  legions,  of  which,  it  is  truo,  but 
five  at  the  most  could  be  described  as  accustomed  to  war, 
and  over  a  fleet  of  500  sail.  The  temper  of  the  soldiers, 
for  whose  provisioning  and  pay  Pompeius  manifested  ade- 
quate care,  and  to  whom  in  the  event  of  victory  the  most 
abundant  rewards  were  promised,  was  throughout  good,  in 
several — and  these  precisely  the  most  efficient — divisions 
excellent ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  army  consisted  of  newly- 
raised  troops,  the  formation  and  training  of  which,  how< 
ever  zealously  it  was  prosecuted,  necessarily  required  time. 
The  force  altogether  was  Imposing,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  a  somewhat  motley  character. 

According  to  the  design  of  the  commander-in-chief  the 

army  and  fleet  were  to  be  in  the  main  com- 

^JJJuo^  ^     pletely  united  by  the  winter  of  705-706  along 

lS*8^?Sf"  ^^®  ^^^  *"^  ^^  ^**®  waters  of  Epirus.  The 
•oastofEpi-  admiral  Bibulus  had  already  arrived  with  110 
ships  at  his  new  head-quarters,  Corcyra.  On 
the  other  hand  the  land-army,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
had  been  during  the  summer  at  Berrhoea  on  the  Haliao- 
mon,  had  not  yet  come  up ;  the  mass  of  it  was  moving 
slowly  along  the  great  highway  from  Thessalonica  towards 
the  west  coast  to  the  future  head-quarters  Dyrrhachium ; 
the  two  legions,  which  Metellus  Scipio  was  bringing  up 
from  Syria,  remained  at  Pergamus  in  Asia  for  winter  quar> 
ters  and  were  expected  in  Europe  only  towards  spring. 
Tliey  were  taking  time  in  fact  for  their  movements.  For 
the  moment  the  ports  of  Epirus  were  guarded,  over  and 
above  the  fleet,  merely  by  their  own  civic  defences  and  th« 
levies  of  the  adjoining  districts. 
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It  thus  remained  possible  for  Caesar,  notwithstanding 

^ Uie  intervention  of  the  Spanish  war,  to  assume 

•CBimt  the  offensive  also  in  Macedonia ;  and  he  at  least 

**^  was  not  slow  to  act  He  had  long  ago  ordered 
the  oolledion  of  vessels  of  war  and  transports  in  Brun* 
dirium,  and  after  the  capitulation  of  the  Spanish  army  and 
the  fiill  of  Massilia  had  directed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
select  troops  employed  there  to  proceed  to  that  destinatioD. 
The  unparalleled  exertions  no  doubt,  which  were  thus  re- 
quired by  Caesar  from  his  soldiers,  thinned  the  ranks  more 
than  their  conOicts  had  done,  and  the  mutiny  of  one  of  the 
fimr  oldest  legions,  the  ninth,  on  its  march  through  Plar 
centia  was  a  dangerous  indication  of  the  temper  prevailing 
in  the  army ;  but  Caesar's  presence  of  mind  and  personal 
anthority  mastered  it,  and  from  this  quarter  nothing  im« 
peded  the  embarkation.  But  the  want  of  ships,  through 
which  the  pursuit  of  Pompeius  had  &iled  in 
March  705,  threatened  also  to  frustrate  this  ex- 
pedition. The  war-vessels,  which  Caesar  had  given  orders 
to  build  in  the  Gallic,  Sicilian,  and  Italian  ports,  were  not 
yet  ready  or  at  any  rate  not  on  the  spot ;  his  squadron  in 
the  Adriatic  had  been  in  the  previous  year  destroyed  at 
Caricta  (p.  473) ;  he  found  at  Brundisium  not  more  than 
twelve  ships  of  war  and  scarcely  transports  enough  to  con« 
▼ey  over  at  once  the  third  part  of  his  army — of  twelve 
legions  and  10,000  cavalry-— destined  for  Greece.  The  con- 
siderable  fleet  of  the  enemy  exclusively  commanded  the 
Adriatic  and  especially  all  the  harbours  of  the  mainland 
and  islands  on  its  eastern  coast.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  question  presents  itself,  why  Caesar  did  not  instead  of 
the  maritime  route  choose  the  land  route  through  lllyriSi 
which  relieved  him  from  all  the  perils  threatened  by  the 
fleet  and  besides  was  shorter  for  his  troops,  who  most  I7 
came  from  Gaul,  than  the  route  by  Brundisium.  It  is  true 
that  the  Illyrian  country  was  rugged  and  poor  beyond  de- 
scription ;  but  it  was  traversed  by  other  armies  not  long 
afterwards,  and  this  obstacle  can  hardly  have  appeared  in- 
surmountable  to    the   conqueror    of   Gaul.      Perhaps    he 
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apprehended  that  during  the  troublesome  march  through 
niyiia  Pompeius  might  convey  his  whole  force  over  tht 
Adriatic,  whereby  their  parts  would  at  once  have  been 
changed  and  Caesar  must  have  taken  up  his  position  in 
Macedonia,  while  Pompeius  lay  in  Italy ;  although  such  a 
rapid  change  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  slow* 
moving  antagonist.  Perhaps  Caesar  had  decided  for  the 
maritime  route  on  the  supposition  that  his  fleet  would 
meanwhile  be  brought  into  a  condition  to  command  respect^ 
and,  when  after  his  return  from  Spain  he  became  aware  of 
the  true  state  of  things  in  the  Adriatic,  it  might  be  too  late 
to  change  the  plan  of  campaign.  Perhaps — and,  in  accord* 
ance  with  Caesar's  quick  temperament  always  urging  him 
to  decision,  we  may  even  say  in  all  probability — ^ho  found 
himself  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
Epirote  coast  was  still  at  the  moment  unoccupied  but  would 
certainly  be  covered  in  a  few  days  by  the  enemy,  to  thwart 
once  more  by  a  bold  stroke  the  whole  plan  of  his  antago- 
nist 

However  this  may  be,  on  the  4th  Jan.  706  *  Caesar  set 
^^  sail  with  six  legions  greatly  thinned  by  toil  and 

OaeMT  lands    sickness  and  600  horsemen  from  Brundisium  for 

in  £piniB« 

the  coast  of  Epirus.  It  was  a  counterpart  to 
the  foolhardy  Britannic  expedition ;  but  at  least  the  first 
throw  was  fortunate.  The  coast  was  reached  in  the  middle 
of  the  Acroceraunian  (Chimara)  cliffs,  at  the  little-frequent- 
ed roadstead  of  Paleassa  (Paljassa).  The  transports  were 
seen  both  from  the  harbour  of  Oricum  (creek  of  Avlona) 
where  a  Pompeian  squadron  of  eighteen  sail  was  lying,  and 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  Corcyra ;  but 
in  tlie  one  quarter  they  deemed  themselves  too  weak,  in  the 
other  they  were  not  ready  to  sail,  so  that  the  first  freight 
was  landed  without  hindrance.  While  the  vessels  at  once 
returned  to  bring  over  the  second,  Caesar  on  that  same 
First  sue-  evening  ascended  the  Acroceraunian  mountains^ 
••^•^^  His  first  successes  were  ns  great  as  the  surprise 

*  AocordiDg  to  the  rectified   calendar  somewhere  about  the   M 
Not.  705. 
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of  his  enemies.  The  Epirote  militia  nowhere  resisted;  the 
important  seapcrt  towns  of  Oricum  and  ApoUonia  along 
wMi  a  number  of  smaller  places  were  taken,  and  Dyi^ 
rliadiiuiii|  selected  by  the  Pompeians  as  their  chief  arsenyi 
and  filled  with  stores  of  all  sorts,  but  only  feebly  gar* 
risoned,  was  in  the  utmost  danger. 

But  the  farther  course  of  the  campaign  did  not  corr^ 
(kenrciit  spoud  to  this  brilliant  beginning.  Bibulus  sub* 
•fffrwa  sequently  made  up  in  some  measure  for  the  neg 
ligence,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  by  redoub- 
ling his  exertions.  He  not  only  captured  nearly  thirty  of 
the  transports  returning  home,  and  caused  them  with  every 
living  thing  on  board  to  be  burnt,  but  he  also  established 
along  the  whole  district  of  coast  occupied  by  Caesar,  from 
the  island  Sason  (Saseno)  as  far  as  the  ports  of  Cbrcyra,  a 
most  careful  watch,  however  troublesome  it  was  rendered 
by  the  inclement  season  of  the  year  and  the  necessity  of 
bringing  everything  necessary  for  the  guard-ships,  ever 
wood  and  water^  from  Corcyra ;  in  fact  his  successor  Lilx 
—for  he  himself  soon  succumbed  to  the  unwonted  fiitigues 
—even  blockaded  for  a  time  the  port  of  Brundisium,  till 
^e  want  of  water  again  dislodged  him  from  the  little  island 
in  front  of  it  on  which  he  had  established  himself.  It  was 
not  possible  for  Caesar's  officers  to  convey  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  army  over  to  their  general.  As  little  did  he 
himself  succeed  in  the  capture  of  Dyrrhachium.  Pompei- 
OS  learned  through  one  of  Caesai*'s  peacen^.nvoys  as  to  his 
preparations  for  the  voyage  to  the  Epirote  coast,  and,  there- 
upon accelerating  his  march,  threw  himself  just  at  the  right 
time  into  that  important  arsenal.  The  situation  of  Caesar 
was  critical.  Although  he  extended  his  range  in  Epirus  at 
fiir  as  with  his  slight  strength  was  at  all  possible,  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  army  remained  difficult  and  precarious,  while 
the  enemy,  in  possession  of  the  magazines  of  Dyrrhachium 
and  masters  of  the  sea,  had  abundance  of  everything. 
With  his  army  probably  little  above  20,000  strong  he 
eould  not  offer  battle  to  that  of  Pompeius  at  least  twice  at 
numerous,  but  had  to  deem  himself  fortunate  that  Pompei- 
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us  went  methodically  to  work  and,  instead  of  immediately 
forcing  a  battle,  took  up  his  winter  quarters  between  Dyr 
rhachium  and  Apollonia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsua 
&cing  Caesar  on  the  left,  in  order  that  aflier  the  arrival  of 
\X\^  legions  from  Pergamus  in  the  spring  he  might  annihi- 
late the  enemy  with  an  irresistibly  superior  force.  Thus 
monliis  passed.  If  the  arrival  of  the  better  season,  which 
brought  to  the  enemy  a  strong  additional  force  and  the  free 
use  of  his  fleet,  found  Caesar  still  in  the  same  position,  ha 
was  to  all  appearance  lost,  with  his  weak  band  wedged  in 
among  the  rocks  of  Epirus  between  the  immense  fleet  and 
the  thr^e  times  superior  land  army  of  the  enemy ;  and 
already  the  winter  was  drawing  to  a  close.  His  sole  hope 
still  depended  on  the  transport  fleet ;  any  attempt  to  steil 
or  fight  its  way  through  the  blockade  was  more  than  auda- 
cious ;  but  after  the  first  voluntary  foolhardineas  this  second 
venture  was  enjoined  by  necessity.  How  desperate  his 
situation  appeared  to  Caesar  himself,  is  shown  by  his  reso- 
lution— when  the  fleet  still  came  not— to  sail  alone  in  a 
fisherman's  boat  through  the  Adriatic  to  Brundisium  in 
order  to  fetch  it ;  which,  in  reality,  was  only  abandoned 
because  no  mariner  was  found  to  undertake  the  daring 
voyage. 

But  his  appearance  in  person  was  not  needed  to  induce 
Antoniua        *^®  faithful   officer  who   commanded   in   Italy 
prooeedito      Marcus  Antonius,  to  make  this  last  effort  for 

Bpiroti  ' 

the  saving  of  his  master.  Once  more  the  trans- 
port fleet,  with  four  legions  and  800  cavalry  on  board,  sailed 
from  the  harbour  of  Brundisium,  and  fortunately  a  strong 
south  wind  carried  it  past  Libo's  galleys.  But  the  same 
wind,  which  thus  saved  the  fleet,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
it  to  land  as  it  was  directed  on  the  coast  of  Apollonia,  and 
compelled  it  to  sail  past  the  camps  of  Caesar  and  Pompeiuf 
and  to  steer  to  the  north  of  Dyrrhachium  towards  Lissus^ 
which  town  fortunately  still  adhered  to  Caesar  (p.  474). 
When  it  aailed  past  the  harbour  of  Dyrrhachium,  the  Rho- 
dian  galleys  started  in  pursuit,  and  hardly  had  the  ships  of 
At.tonius  entered  the  port  of  Lissus  when  the  enemy'f 
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squadron  appeared  before  it.  But  just  at  this  momtnt  tW 
wind  suddenly  veered,  and  drove  the  pursuing  galleys  bach 
into  the  open  sea  and  partly  on  the  rocky  coast.  Through 
the  most  marvellous  good  fortune  the  landing  of  the  second 
freight  had  also  been  successful. 

Antonius  and  Caesar  were  no  doubt  still  some  four 

days'  march  from  each  other,  separated  by  Dyrw 
*■         rhachium  and  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy  ; 

but  Antonius  happily  efiected  the  perilous  march 
round  about  Dyrrhachium  through  the  passes  of  the  Graba 
Balkan,  and  was  received  by  Caesar,  who  had  gone  to  meet 
him,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus.  Pompeius,  afler  hav- 
ing vainly  attempted  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two 
Armies  of  the  enemy  and  to  force  the  corps  of  Antonius  to 
fight  by  itself,  took  up  a  new  position  at  Asparagium  on 
the  river  Grenusus  (Uschkomobin),  which  flo\%s  parallel  to 
the  Apsus  between  the  latter  and  the  town  of  Dyrrha* 
chium,  and  here  remained  once  more  immoveable.  Caesar 
felt  himself  now  strong  enough  to  give  battle ;  but  Pompe- 
ius declined  it.  On  the  other  hand  he  succeeded  in  deceiv- 
ing Pompeius  and  throwing  himself  unawares  with  his  bet- 
ter marching  troops,  just  as  at  Ilerda,  between  the  enemy's 
camp  and  the  fortress  of  Dyrrhachium  on  which  it  rested 
as  a  basis.  The  chain  of  the  Graba  Balkan,  which  stretch- 
ing  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west  ends  on  the  Adriatic  in 
the  narrow  tongue  of  land  at  Dyrrhachium,  sends  off — ^four- 
teen miles  to  the  east  of  Dyrrhachium — in  a  south-westerly 
direction  a  lateral  branch  which  likewise  turns  in  a  crescen- 
tio  form  towards  the  sea,  and  the  main  chain  and  lateral 
branch  of  the  mountain?  enclose  between  themselves  a 
small  plain  extending  round  a  cliff  on  the  seashore.  Here 
Pompeius  now  took  up  his  camp,  and,  although  Caesar's 
army  kept  the  land  route  to  Dyrrhachium  closed  against 
him,  he  yet  with  the  aid  of  his  fleet  remained  constantly 
in  communication  with  the  town  and  was  amply  and  easily 
provided  from  it  with  everything  needful ;  while  among 
the  Caesar ians,  notwithstanding  strong  detachments  to  the 
country  lying  behind,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions 
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of  tho  general  to  bring  about  an  crganized  system  of  oo» 
veyance  and  thereby  a  regular  supply,  there  was  more  than 
scarcity,  and  flesh,  barley,  nay  even  roots  had  very  fr^ 
quently  to  take  the  place  of  the  wheat  to  which  they  wert 
accustomed. 

As  his  phlegmatic  opponent  persevered  in  his  inaotioOi 
-.  j^_  Caesar  undertook  to  occupy  the  circle  of  heighlf 
TeBtoPom-      which  enclosed  the  plain  on  the  shore  held  by 

peins*  camp.  *  . 

Pompeius,  with  the  view  of  being  able  at  least 
to  arrest  the  movements  of  the  superior  cavalry  of  the  ene- 
my and  to  operate  with  more  freedom  against  Dyrrha- 
chium,  and  if  possible  to  compel  his  opponent  either  to  bat* 
tie  or  to  embarkation.  Nearly  the  half  of  Caesar's  troops 
was  detached  to  the  interior ;  it  seemed  almost  Quixotic  to 
propose  with  the  rest  virtually  to  besiege  an  army  perhaps 
twice  as  strong,  concentrated  in  position,  and  resting  on  the 
sea  and  the  fleet.  Yet  Caesar's  veterans  by  infinite  exer- 
tions invested  the  Pompeian  camp  with  a  chain  of  posts  six- 
teen miles  long,  and  afterwards  added,  just  as  before  Al^ 
sia,  to  this  inner  line  a  second  outer  one,  to  protect  them- 
selves against  attacks  from  Dyrrhachium  and  against 
attempts  to  turn  their  position  which  could  so  easily  be 
executed  with  the  aid  of  the  fleet.  Pompeius  attacked 
more  than  once  portions  of  these  entrenchments  with  a 
view  to  break  if  possible  the  enemy's  line,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  prevent  the  investment  by  a  battle ;  he  prtv- 
ferred  to  construct  in  his  turn  a  number  of  entrenchments 
around  his  camp,  and  to  connect  them  with  one  another  by 
lilies.  Both  sides  exerted  themselves  to  push  forward  their 
trenches  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  earthworks  advmced  but 
slowly  amidst  constant  conflicts.  At  the  same  time  skir. 
mishing  went  on  on  the  opposite  side  of  Caesar's  camp  with 
the  garrison  of  Dyrrhachium ;  Caesar  hoped  to  get  the 
fortress  into  his  power  by  means  of  an  understanding  with 
some  of  its  inmates,  but  was  prevented  by  the  enemy's  fleet, 
There  was  incessant  fighting  at  very  different  points— on 
one  of  the  hottest  days  at  six  places  simultaneously — and 
as  a  rule,  the  tried  valour  of  the  Caesar ians  had  the  ad  van 
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Uige  in  these  skirmishes  ;  once,  for  instance,  a  single  cohorl 
Diaintained  itself  in  its  entrenehments  against  four  legioni 
for  several  hours,  till  support  came  up.  No  proininen* 
iiiocess  was  attained  on  either  side ;  yet  the  effects  of  th« 
invQstnient  came  by  degrees  to  be  oppressively  felt  by  the 
Pompeians.  The  stopping  of  the  rivulets  flowing  from  the 
heights  into  the  plain  compelled  them  to  be  content  with 
Manty  and  bad  well-water.  Still  more  severely  felt  was 
the  want  of  fodder  for  the  beasts  of  burden  and  the  horses, 
which  the  fleet  was  unable  adequately  to  remedy ;  numbers 
of  them  diedy  and  it  was  of  but  little  avail  that  the  horses 
were  conveyed  by  the  fleet  to  Dyrrhachium,  because  thers 
also  they  did  not  And  suflicient  fodder. 

Pompeius  could  not  much  longer  delay  to  free  himself 
^^^^^  from  his  disagreeable  position  by  a  blow  struck 
gtfbco-  against  the  enemy.  He  was  informed  by  Celtic 
deserters  that  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  secure 
the  beach  between  his  two  chains  of  entrenchments  600  feet 
distant  from  each  other  by  a  cros^-wall,  and  on  this  he 
formed  his  plan.  While  he  caused  the  inner  line  of  Cae- 
sar^s  entrenchments  to  be  attacked  by  the  legions  from  the 
camp,  and  the  outer  line  by  the  light  troops  placed  in  ves- 
sels and  landed  beyond  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  a  third 
division  landed  in  the  space  lefl  between  the  two  lines  and 
attacked  in  the  rear  their  already  sufliciently  occupied  de- 
fenders. The  entrenchment  next  to  the  sea  was  taken,  and 
the  garrison  fled  in  wild  confusion ;  with  difficulty  the  com- 
mander of  the  next  trench  Marcus  Antonius  succeeded  in 
maintaining  it  and  in  setting  a  limit  for  the  moment  V)  the 
advance  of  the  Pompeians ;  but,  apart  from  the  considera 
ble  loss,  the  outermost  entrenchment  along  the  sea  remained 
111  the  hands  of  the  Pompeians  and  the  line  was  bri)keD« 
-j^^  Caesar  the  more  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity, 

■Mr»deiMt-  which  soon  after  presented  itself,  of  attacking  a 
Pompeian  legion,  which  had  incautiously  become 
isolated,  with  the  bulk  of  his  infantry.  But  the  atbicked 
made  valiant  resistance,  and,  as  the  ground  on  which  tie 
Gght  took  place  had  been  several  times  employed  for  tlit 
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encampment  of  larger  and  lesser  divisions  md  was  inter 
sected  in  various  directions  by  mounds  and  ditches,  Caesar't 
right  wing  along  with  the  cavalry  missed  entirely  its  way ; 
instead  of  supporting  the  left  in  attacking  the  Pompeian 
legion,  it  got  into  a  narrow  trench  that  led  from  one  of  the 
t^ld  camps  towards  the  river.  Thus  Porapeius,  who  came 
up  in  all  haste  with  five  legions  to  the  aid  of  his  troops, 
found  the  two  wings  of  the  enemy  separated,  and  one  of 
them  in  an  utterly  forlorn  position.  When  the  Caesarians 
■aw  him  advance,  a  panic  seized  them ;  the  whole  plunged 
into  disorderly  flight ;  and,  if  the  matter  ended  with  the 
loss  of  1,000  of  the  best  soldiers  and  Caesar's  army  did 
not  sustain  a  complete  defeat,  this  was  owing  simply  to 
the  circumstance  that  Pompeius  also  could  not  freely  de- 
ploy his  force  on  the  broken  ground,  and  to  the  fact  that^ 
fearing  a  stratagem,  he  at  first  held  back  his  troops. 

But,  even  as  it  was,  these  days  were  fraught  with  mis- 
chief. Not  only  had  Caesar  endured  the  most 
wtdTbtj^  serious  losses  and  forfeited  at  a  blow  his  en- 
'^"  ®  **  trenchments,  the  result  of  four  months  of  gi- 
gantic labour ;  he  was  by  the  recent  engagements  thrown 
back  again  exactly  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out. 
From  the  sea  he  was  more  completely  driven  than  ever, 
since  Pompeius'  elder  son  Gnaeus  had  by  a  bold  attack 
partly  burnt,  partly  carried  off,  Caesar's  few  ships  of  war 
lying  in  the  port  of  Oricum,  and  had  soon  afterwards  alsi^ 
set  fire  to  the  transport  fleet  that  was  left  behind  in  Lissus ; 
all  possibility  of  bringing  up  fresh  reinforcements  to  Ca^ 
sar  by  sea  from  Brundisium  was  thus  lost  The  numeroua 
Pompeian  cavalry,  now  released  from  their  confinement, 
poured  themselves  over  the  adjacent  country  and  threatened 
to  render  the  provisioning  of  Caesar's  army,  which  had 
always  been  diflScult^  utterly  impossible.  Caesar's  daring 
enterprise  of  carrying  on  oflensive  operations  without  ships 
against  an  enemy  in  Command  of  the  sea  and  resting  on  his 
fleet  had  totally  &iled.  On  what  had  hitherto  been  the  th» 
atre  of  war  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  an  impregna- 
ble defensive  position,  and  unable  to  strike  a  serious  blow 
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either  against  Dyrrhachium  or  against  the  hostile  army ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  depended  now  solely  on  Pompeiug 
whether  he  should  proceed  to  attack  under  the  most  favor 
able  circumstances  an  antagonist  already  in  grave  danger  a« 
to  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  war  had  arrived  at  a 
aisis.  Hitherto  Pompeius  had,  to  all  appearance,  played 
the  game  of  war  without  special  plan,  and  only  adjusted 
his  defence  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  attack  ;  and 
this  was  not  to  be  censured,  for  the  protraction  of  the  war 
gave  him  opportunity  of  making  his  recruits  capable  of 
fighting,  of  bringing  up  his  reserves,  and  of  bringing  more 
fully  into  play  the  superiority  of  his  fleet  in  the  Adriatic 
The  defeats  of  Dyrrhachium  had  not,  it  is  true,  that  effect 
which  Pompeius  not  without  reason  expected  from  them , 
the  eminent  soldierly  energy  of  Caesar's  veterans  did  not 
allow  matters  to  come  to  an  immediate  and  total  breaking 
up  of  the  army  by  hunger  and  mutiny ;  but  Caesar  was 
entirely  beaten  not  merely  in  tactics  but  also  in  strategy, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  neither  maintain  himself  in  his 
present  position  nor  judiciously  change  it. 

Pompeius  had  conquered  ;  it  was  for  him  to  assume  the 
_  aggressive;    and   he  was  resolved    to  do   so« 

Metsof  Three  difierent  ways  of  rendering  his  victory 

fruitful  presented  themselves  to  him.  The  first 
and  simplest  was  not  to  desist  from  assailing  the  vanquished 
army,  and,  if  it  departed,  to  pursue  it.  Secondly,  Pompei* 
us  might  leave  Caesar  himself  and  his  best  troops  in  Greece, 
and  might  cross  in  person,  as  he  had  long  been  making 
preparations  for  doing,  with  the  main  army  to  Italy,  where 
the  feeling  was  decidedly  an ti monarchical  and  the  forces  of 
Caesar,  after  the  despatch  of  the  best  troops  and  their  bra^r 
and  trustworthy  commandant  to  the  Greek  army,  would 

not  be  of  very  much  moment.  Lastly,  the  vie- 
cSStSju*.*       ^^  might  turn  inland,  effect  a  junction  with  the 

legions  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  attempt  to  cap 
ture  the  troops  of  Caesar  stationed  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  forsooth  had,  immediately  afler  the  arrival  of  the 
■eoond  cargo  from  Italy,  despatched  strong  detachments  to 
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Actolia  aud  Thessaly  to  procure  means  of  subsistenoe  fbi 
his  nrm y,  and  had  ordered  a  corps  of  two  legions  undef 
Gnaeus  Domitius  Calvinus  to  advance  on  the  Egnatian  hfgh^ 
way  towards  Macedonia,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  and 
if  possible  defeating  in  detail  the  corps  of  Scipio  advancing 
on  the  same  road  from  Thessalonica.  Calvinus  and  Scipio 
had  already  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other, 
when  Scipio  suddenly  turned  southward  and,  rapidly  cros^ 
ing  the  Haliacmon  (Jadsche  Karasu)  and  leaving  his  bag>- 
gage  there  under  Marcus  Favonius,  penetrated  into  Thes* 
saly,  in  order  to  attack  with  superior  force  Caesar's  legion 
of  recruits  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  country  under 
Lucius  Cassius  Loaginus.  But  Longinus  retired  over  the 
mountains  towards  Ambracia  on  the  detachment  under 
Gnaeus  Calvisius  Sabinus  sent  by  Caesar  to  Aetolia,  and 
Scipio  could  only  cause  him  to  be  pursued  by  his  Thradan 
cavalry,  for  Calvinus  threatened  his  reserve  left  behind 
under  Favonius  on  the  Haliacmon  with  the  same  fate  which 
he  had  himself  destined  for  Longinus.  So  Calvinus  and 
Scipio  met  again  on  the  Haliacmon,  and  encamped  there  for 
a  considerable  time  opposite  to  each  other. 

Pompeius  might  choose  among  these  plans ;  no  choice 
Q^^^^jt^  was  left  to  Caesar.  After  that  unfortunate  en- 
gJjpj*fro»  gagement  he  entered  on  his  retreat  to  Apollo- 
ohivmto        nia.     Pompeius  followed.     The   march    from 


Dyrrhachium  to  Apollonia  along  a  difficult  road 
crossed  by  several  rivers  was  no  easy  task  for  a  defeated 
army  pursued  by  the  enemy ;  but  the  dexterous  guidance 
of  their  general  and  the  indestructible  marching  energy  of 
the  soldiers  compelled  Pompeius  after  four  days'  pursuit  to 
suspend  it  as  useless.  He  had  now  to  decide  between  the 
Italian  expedition  and  the  march  into  the  interior.  How* 
""^or  advisable  and  attractive  the  fcrmer  might  sfiem,  and 
though  various  voices  were  raised  in  its  favour,  he  preferred 
not  to  abandon  the  corps  of  Scipio,  the  more  especially  ai 
he  hoped  by  this  march  to  get  the  corps  of  Calvinus  into 
his  hands.  Calvinus  lay  at  the  moment  on  the  Egnatian 
road  at  Heraclea  Lyncestis,  between  Pompeius  and  ScipiO| 
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and,  after  Caesar  had  retreated  to  Apollonia,  fai  ther  distant 
from  the  latter  than  from  the  great  army  of  Pompeius- 
without  knowledge,  moreover,  of  the  events  at  Dyrrh* 
chium  and  of  his  hazardous  position,  since  after  the  sucoeia* 
es  achieved  at  Dyrrhachium  the  whole  cc  untry  inclined  to 
Pompeius  and  the  messengers  of  Caesar  were  everywhere 
acixed.  It  was  not  till  the  enemy's  main  force  had  ap- 
proached within  a  few  miles  of  him  that  Calvinus  learned 
from  the  accounts  of  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  themselves 
tho  state  of  things.  A  quick  departure  in  a  southerly  direo* 
tloQ  towards  Thessaly  withdrew  him  at  the  last  moment 
from  imminent  destruction  ;  Pompeius  had  to  content  him- 
self with  having  liberated  Scipio  from  his  position  of  peril. 
Caesar  bad  meanwhile  arrived  unmolested  at  Apollonia. 
Immediately  after  the  disaster  of  Dyrrhachium  he  had  re- 
solved if  possible  to  transfer  the  struggle  from  the  coast 
away  into  the  interior,  with  the  view  of  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  enemy's  fleet — the  ultimate  cause  of  the  failure 
of  his  previous  exertions.  The  march  to  Apollonia  had 
only  been  intended  to  place  his  wounded  in  safety  and  to 
pay  his  soldiers  there,  where  his  dcp6ts  were  stationed ;  as 
soon  as  this  was  done,  he  set  out  for  Thessaly,  leaving  be- 
hind garrisons  in  Apollonia,  Oricum,  and  Lissus.  The 
corps  of  Calvinus  had  also  put  itself  in  motion  towards 
Thessaly  ;  and  Caesar  could  effect  a  junction  with  the  rein* 
forcements  coming  up  from  Italy,  this  time  by  the  land 
route  through  Ulyria — two  legions  under  Quintus  Cornifi- 
cius — still  more  easily  in  Thessaly  than  in  Epirus.  As- 
cending by  difficult  paths  in  the  valley  of  the  Aous  and 
crossing  the  mountain-chain  which  separates  Epirus  from 
Thessaly,  he  arrived  at  the  Peneius  ;  Calvinus  was  likewise 
directed  thither,  and  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  was 
thus  accomplished  by  the  shortest  route  and  that  which  was 
least  exposed  to  the  enemy.  It  took  place  at  Aeginium  not 
for  from  the  source  of  the  Peneius.  The  first  Thessalian 
lown  before  which  the  now  united  army  appeared,  Gomphij 
dosed  Its  gates  against  it;  it  was  quickly  stormed  and 
given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  other  towns  of  Thessaly  terr'h 
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fied  by  this  example  submitted,  so  soon  as  Caesar's  legioni 
merely  appeared  before  the  walls.  Amidst  these  marches 
and  conflicts,  and  with  the  help  of  the  supplies — albeit  not 
too  ample — which  the  region  on  the  Peneius  afforded,  the 
traces  and  recollections  of  the  calamitous  days  which  they 
had  passed  through  gradually  vanished. 

The  victories  of  Dyrrhachium  had  thus  borne  not  much 
immediate  fruit  for  the  victors.  Pompeius  with  his  un- 
wieldy army  and  his  numerous  cavalry  had  not  been  abk 
to  follow  his  versatile  enemy  into  the  mountains ;  Caesar 
like  Calvinus  had  escaped  from  pursuit,  and  the  two  stood 
united  and  in  full  security  in  Thessaly.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  the  best  course  if  Pompeius  had  now  without 
delay  embarked  with  his  main  force  for  Italy,  where  8u<y 
cess  was  scarcely  doubtful.  But  in  the  mean  time  only  a 
division  of  the  fleet  departed  for  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  the 
camp  of  the  coalition  the  contest  with  Caesar  was  looked 
on  as  so  completely  decided  by  the  battles  of  Dyrrhachium 
that  it  only  remained  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  in  other 
words,  to  follow  out  and  capture  the  defeated  army.  Their 
former  over-cautious  reserve  was  succeeded  by  an  arrogance 
still  less  justified  by  circumstances ;  they  gave  no  heed  to 
the  facts,  that  they  had,  strictly  speaking,  failed  in  the  pur- 
suit, that  they  had  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  en- 
counter a  completely  refreshed  and  reorganized  army  in 
Thessaly,  and  that  there  was  no  small  risk  in  moving  away 
from  the  sea,  renouncing  the  support  of  the  fleet,  and  fol- 
lowing their  antagonist  to  the  battle-fleld  chosen  by  himsel£ 
They  were  simply  resolved  at  any  price  to  fight  with  Cae- 
sar, and  therefore  to  get  at  him  as  soon  as  possible  and  by 
the  most  convenient  way.  Cato  took  up  the  command  in 
Dyrrlju^hium,  where  a  garrison  was  left  behind  of  eighteen 
cohorts,  and  in  Corcyra,  where  300  ships  of  war  were  lefb ; 
Pompeius  and  Scipio  proceeded — ^the  former,  apparently, 
following  the  Egnatian  way  as  far  as  Pella  and  then  itrik* 
ing  into  the  great  road  to  the  south,  the  latter  from  th« 
Ilaliacmcn  through  the  passes  of  Olympus — ^to  the  lower 
Peneius  and  met  at  Larissa. 
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Caesar  lay  to  the  south  of  Larissa  in  the  plain — which 

extends  between  the  hill-country  of  Cynoscephar 

^(ll^l^^      lae  and  the  chain  of  Othrys  and  is  intersected 

by  a  tributary  of  the  Peneius,  the  Enipeus — on 

the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream  near  the  town  of  Pharsa^ 

bx%\  Pompeius  pitched  his  camp  opposite  to  him  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Enipeus  along  the  slope  of  the  heights  oi 

Cynoaceplialae.*    The  entii  e  army  of  Pompeius  was  assem' 

*  The  exact  determination  of  the  field  of  battle  is  difiicult  Ap- 
pian  (it  75)  expressly  places  it  between  (New)  Pbarsalus  (now  Fersala) 
and  the  Bnipeua.  Of  the  two  streams,  which  alone  are  of  any  impor* 
tanoe  in  the  question,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeui 
of  the  ancients — ^the  Sofadbitiko  and  the  Fersaliti — the  former  bos  its 
•oorces  in  the  mountains  of  Tbaumaci  (Dhomoko)  and  the  Dolopian 
bdghts,  the  latter  in  mount  Otbrys,  and  the  Fersaliti  alone  flows  past 
PbarBalns ;  now  as  the  Enipeus  according  to  Strabo  (ix.  p.  432)  springs 
from  mount  Othrys  and  flows  past  Phursalus,  the  Fei'saliti  has  been 
most  justly  pronounced  by  Leake  {Northern  Greece^  vr.  820)  to  be  the 
Enipeus,  and  the  hypothesis  followed  by  Goler  that  the  Fersaliti  is  the 
Apidanus  is  untenable.  With  this  all  the  other  statements  of  the  an- 
cients as  to  the  two  rivers  agree.  Only  we  must  doubtless  assume  with 
Leake,  that  the  river  of  ViokJio  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Fersaliti 
and  the  Sofisuihitiko  and  going  to  the  Peneius  was  called  by  the  ancients 
Apidanus  as  well  as  the  Sofadhidko ;  which,  however,  is  the  more  natu- 
ral, as  while  the  Sofadbitiko  probably  has,  the  Fersaliti  has  not,  con- 
itsntiy  water  (Leake  iv.  821).  Old  Pbarsalus,  from  which  the  battle 
takes  its  name,  must  therefore  have  been  situated  between  Fersala  and 
the  FersalitL  Accordingly  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Fersaliti,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  Pompeians,  standing  with  their 
fiuses  towards  Pharsalus,  leaned  their  right  wing  on  the  river  (Caesar, 
B.  C,  iii.  88 ;  Frontinus,  Strat,  ii.  8,  22).  The  camp  of  the  Pompei- 
ans, however,  cannot  have  stood  here,  but  only  on  the  slope  of  the 
heights  of  Cynoscephalae,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  partly 
oecause  they  barred  the  route  of  Caesar  to  Scotussa  partly  because 
Iheir  tine  of  retreat  evidently  went  over  the  mountains  above  the  camp 
towards  Lariasa;  if  they  had,  according  to  Leakeys  hypothesis  (iv.  482), 
•ocamped  to  the  east  of  Pharsalus  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  they 
eoold  never  have  got  to  the  northward  through  this  stream,  which  at 
this  very  point  has  a  deeply  cut  bed  (Leake  iv.  469),  and  Pompciuf 
nrast  have  fled  to  Lamia  instead  of  Larissa*  Probably  therefore  the 
Fompeians  pitclied  their  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Fersaliti,  and 
parsed  the  river  both  in  order  to  fight  and  in  order,  after  the  battle,  ta 
rets^n  their  camp,  whence  they  then  moved  up  the  slopes  of  Crannoi 
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bled ;  Caesar  on  the  otner  hand  still  expected  the  oorpe  tf 
nearly  two  legions  formerly  detached  to  Aetolia  and  Tha^ 
saly^  now  stationed  under  Quintus  Futius  Calenus  in  Greeoei 
and  the  two  legions  of  Cornificius  which  were  sent  afW 
him  by  the  land  route  from  Italy  and  had  already  arrived 
in  Illyria.  The  army  of  Poinpeius,  numbering  eleven 
legions  or  47,000  men  and  7,000  horse,  was  more  thao 
double  that  of  Caesar  in  in&ntry,  and  seven  times  as  nu- 
merous in  cavalry ;  fatigue  and  conflicts  had  so  decimated 
Caesar's  troops,  that  his  eight  legions  did  not  number  more 
than  22,000  men  under  arms,  consequently  not  nearly  the 
half  of  their  normal  amount.  The  victorious  army  of  Pom- 
peius  provided  with  a  countless  cavalry  and  good  magazirkcs 
had  provisions  in  abundance,  while  the  troops  of  Cae&ar 
had  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves  alive  and  only  hoped 
for  better  supplies  from  the  corn-harvest  not  far  distaot. 
The  Pompeian  soldiers,  who  had  learned  in  the  last  cam- 
paign to  know  war  and  trust  their  leader,  were  in  the  best 
of  humour.  All  military  reasons  on  the  side  of  Pompeiua 
favoured  the  view,  that  the  decisive  battle  should  not  be 
long  delayed,  seeing  that  they  now  confronted  Caesar  in 

and  Scotussa,  which  culminate  above  the  latter  place  in  the  heighta  of 
Gynoscephalae.  This  was  not  impossible.  The  Enipeus  is  a  small  slow. 
flowing  rivulet,  which  Leake  found  two  feet  deep  in  November,  and 
which  in  the  hot  season  often  lies  quite  dry  (Leake  i.  448,  and  iv.  472; 
comp.  Lucan.  vl  373),  and  the  battle  was  fought  iu  the  height  of  suii> 
mer.  Further  the  armies  before  the  battle  lay  tiiree  miles  and  a  half 
from  each  other  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  65),  so  that  the  Pompeians  could 
make  all  preparations  and  also  properly  secure  the  communication  with 
their  camp  by  bridges.  Had  the  battle  termhiated  in  a  complete  rout, 
no  doubt  the  retreat  to  and  over  the  river  could  not  have  been  exe> 
cutedf  and  doubtless  for  this  reason  Pompcius  only  reluctantly  agreed 
(o  fight  here.  The  left  wing  of  the  Pompeians  which  was  the  most 
remote  from  the  base  of  retreat  felt  this ;  but  the  retreat  at  least  cf 
their  centre  and  their  right  wing  was  not  accomplished  in  such  haste  M 
to  be  impracticab  le  under  the  given  conditions.  Caesar  and  his  copy- 
ists arc  silent  as  to  the  crossing  of  the  river,  because  this  would  place 
m  too  clear  a  light  the  eagerness  for  battle  of  the  Pompeians  apparent 
oihcrff  ise  from  the  whole  narrative,  and  they  are  also  silent  as  to  thi 
•andi lions  of  retreat  favourable  for  these. 
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Thessaly  ;  and  the  emigrant  impatience  of  the  many  nobU 
officers  and  others  accompanying  the  army  doubtless  had 
more  weight  than  even  such  reasons  in  the  council  of  war. 
Since  the  events  of  Dyrrhachium  these  lords  regard(^d  th<i 
triumph  of  their  party  as  an  ascertained  fact ;  already  ther* 
iras  eager  strifis  as  to  the  filling  up  of  Caesar's  supreme 
pontificate,  and  instructions  were  sent  to  Rome  to  hiro 
houses  at  the  Forum  for  the  next  elections.  When  Pom 
peius  hesitated  as  to  his  crossing  of  the  rivulet  which  sepi^ 
rated  the  two  armies,  and  which  Caesar  with  his  much 
weaker  army  did  not  venture  to  pass,  this  excited  great  in- 
dignation; Pompeius,  it  was  alleged,  delayed  the  battle 
only  in  order  to  rule  somewhat  longer  over  so  many  con- 
sulars  and  praetorians  and  to  perpetuate  his  part  of  Aga- 
memnon. Pompeius  yielded ;  and  Caesar,  who  under  the 
impresaion  that  matters  would  not  come  to  a  battle,  had 
just  projected  a  mode  of  turning  the  enemy's  army  and  for 
that  purpose  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  towards  Sco- 
tussa,  likewise  arrayed  his  legions  for  battle,  when  he  saw 
the  Poropeians  preparing  to  offer  it  to  him  on  his  bank. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  was  fought  on  the  9th  Au- 
gust 706,  almost  on  the  same  field  where  a  hun- 
dred and  fifly  years  before  the  Romans  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  dominion  in  the  East  (ii.  356), 
Pompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on  the  Enipeus ;  Ciiesai 
opposite  to  him  rested  his  left  on  the  broken  ground  stretch- 
ing in  front  of  the  Enipeus ;  the  two  other  wings  were  sta- 
tioned out  in  the  plain,  covered  in  each  case  by  the  cavalry 
and  the  light  troops.  The  intention  of  Pompeius  was  to 
keep  his  infantry  on  the  defensive,  but  with  his  cavalry  to 
scatter  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  which,  mixed  afler  the 
German  fashion  with  light  infantry,  confronted  him,  and 
then  to  take  Caesar's  right  wing  in  rear.  His  infantiy 
courageously  sustained  the  first  charge  of  that  of  the  ene- 
my, and  the  engagement  there  came  to  a  stand.  Labicnua 
likewise  dispersed  the  enemy's  cavalry  afler  a  brave  but 
short  resistance,  and  deployed  his  force  to  the  left  with  tho 
view  of  turning  the  infantry.     But  Caesar,  foreseeing  tb« 
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defeat  of  his  cavalry,  had  stationed  behind  it  on  the  threai 
ened  flank  of  his  right  wing  some  2,000  of  his  best  l^io» 
aries.  As  the  enemy's  horsemen,  driving  those  of  Caesai 
before  them,  galloped  along  and  around  the  line,  they  sud- 
denly came  upon  this  select  corps  advancing  intrepidly 
against  them  and,  rapidly  thrown  into  coufusion  by  the  un 
expected  and  unusual  infantry  attack,*  they  galloped  at  fiill 
speed  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  victorious  legionaries 
out  to  pieces  the  enemy's  archers  now  unprotected,  then 
rushed  at  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  began  now  on 
their  part  to  turn  it.  At  the  same  time  Caesar's  third 
division  hitherto  reserved  advanced  along  the  whole  line  to 
the  attack.  The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  best  arm  of  the 
Pompeian  army,  as  it  raised  the  courage  of  their  oppo- 
nents, broke  that  of  the  army  and  above  all  that  of  the 
general.  When  Pompeius,  who  from  the  outset  did  not 
trust  his  infantry,  saw  the  horsemen  gallop  off,  he  rode  back 
at  once  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  camp,  without  even 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  general  attack  ordered  by  Caesar. 
His  legions  began  to  waver  and  soon  to  retire  over  the 
brook  into  the  camp,  which  was  not  accomplished  without 
severe  loss. 

The  day  was  thus  lost  and  many  an  able  soldier  had 

*  With  this  is  oonnected  the  well-known  direction  of  Gaesar  to  hii 
voldiere  to  strike  at  the  laces  of  the  enemy's  horsemen.  The  infantry 
— which  here  in  an  altogether  irregular  way  acted  on  the  offeottve 
against  cavalry,  ^ho  were  not  to  be  reached  with  the  sabres—were  not 
to  tlirow  their  pt/a,  but  to  use  them  as  band-epears  against  the  car- 
airy  and,  in  order  to  defend  themselTcs  better  against  these,  to  thrust 
at  their  ^aces  (PluUrch,  Pomp,  69,  71 ;  Goes,  46  ;  Appian.  ii.  76,  78 ; 
Flor.  ii.  12 ;  Oros.  tL  16  ;  erroneously  Frontinus,  iy.  7,  82).  The  aneo 
doltoal  tun;  giyen  to  this  instruction,  that  the  Pompeian  horsemen  wore 
to  be  brought  to  run  away  by  the  fear  of  recdving  scars  in  their  faoes, 
and  that  they  actually  galloped  o£f  *'  holding  their  hands  before  their 
eyes  "  (Plutarch),  collapses  of  itself ;  for  it  has  point  only  on  the  sap- 
position  that  the  Pompeian  cavalry  had  consisted  principally  of  the 
young  nobility  of  Ron  e,  the  "  graceful  dancers ; "  and  this  was  not  tbi 
case  (p.  481).  At  the  most  it  may  be,  that  the  wit  of  the  camp  gave  tt 
that  simple  and  judicious  military  order  this  very  irrational  but 
tainly  comic  turn. 
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fidlen,  but  the  army  was  still  substantially  'iitact,  nnd  the 
Bituation  of  Pompeius  was  far  less  perilous  than  that  of 
Caesar  after  the  defeat  of  Dyrrhachium.  But  while  Caesaf 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  his  destiny  had  learned  that  fortune 
loves  to  withdraw  herself  at  certain  moments  even  from 
her  favourites  in  order  to  be  once  more  won  back  through 
their  perseverance,  Pompeius  knew  fortune  hitherto  only  as 
the  constant  goddess,  and  despaired  of  himself  and  of  her 
when  she  withdrew  from  him ;  and,  while  in  Caesar's  great 
nature  despair  only  developed  still  mightier  energies,  the 
feebler  soul  of  Pompeius  under  similar  pressure  sank  into 
the  infinite  abyss  of  despondency.  As  once  in  the  war 
with  Sertorius  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
office  entrusted  to  him  in  presence  of  his  superior  opponent 

and  of  departing  (p.  47),  so  now,  when  he  saw 
^jJ^^SJi^       the   legions  retire  over   the  stream,  he  threw 

from  him  the  fatal  general's  scarf,  and  rode  off 
by  the  nearest  route  to  the  sea,  to  find  means  of  embarking 
there.  His  army  discouraged  and  leaderless — for  Scipio, 
although  recognized  by  Pompeius  as  colleague  in  supreme 
command,  was  yet  general-in-chief  only  in  name — hoped  to 
find  protection  behind  the  camp-walls ;  but  Caesar  allowed 
it  no  rest ;  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Roman  and  Thra- 
cian  guard  of  the  camp  was  speedily  overcome,  and  the 
mass  was  compelled  to  withdraw  in  disorder  to  the  heights 
of  Crannon  and  Scotussa,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  camp 
was  pitched.  It  attempted  by  moving  forward  along  these 
hills  to  r^ain  Larissa ;  but  the  troops  of  Caesar,  heeding 
neither  booty  nor  fatigue  and  advancing  by  better  paths  in 
the  plain,  intercepted  the  route  of  the  fugitives  ;  \n  fact 
when  late  in  the  evening  the  Pompeians  suspended  their 
march^  their  pursuers  were  able  even  to  draw  an  entrenched 
line  which  precluded  the  fugitives  from  access  to  the  only 
rivulet  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

So  ended  the  day  of  Pharsalus,  The  enemy's  army 
was  not  only  defeated,  but  annihilated  ;  15,000  of  the  ene> 
mv  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the 
Caesarians  missed  only  200  men  ;  the  body  which  remained 
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together,  amounting  still  to  nearly  20,000  men,  liud  dows 
their  arms  on  the  morning  after  the  battle ;  only  isolated 
troops,  including,  it  is  true,  the  officers  of  most  note,  aougbl 
a  refuge  in  the  mountains ;  of  the  eleven  eagles  of  the  ene- 
my nine  were  handed  over  to  Caesar.  Caesar,  i;t.3  on  thf 
very  day  of  the  battle  had  reminded  the  soldiers  that  they 
should  not  forget  the  fellow-citizen  in  the  foe,  did  not  tre&i 
the  captives  as  Bibulus  and  Labienus  had  done;  neverthe- 
less he  too  found  it  necessary  now  to  exercise  some  sever* 
ity.  The  common  soldiers  were  incorporated  in  the  army, 
fines  or  confiscations  of  property  were  inflicted  on  the  men 
of  better  rank  ;  the  senators  and  equites  of  note  who  were 
taken,  with  few  exceptions,  suflTered  death.  The  time  for 
clemency  was  past ;  •  the  longer  the  civil  war  lasted,  the 
more  remorseless  and  implacable  it  be<!ame. 

Some  time  elapsed,  before  the  consequences  of  the  9th 
^  of  August  706  could  be  fully  discerned.     What 

Tbe^utf-  admitted  of  least  doubt,  was  the  passing  over 
the  battle  of  to  the  sidc  of  Cacsar  of  all  those  who  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  party  vanquished  at 
Pharsalus  merely  as  being  the  more  powerful ;  the  defeat 
was  so  thoroughly  decisive,  that  the  victor  was  joined  by 
all  who  were  not  willing  or  were  not  obliged  to  fight  for  a 
lost  cause.  All  the  kings,  peoples,  and  cities,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  clients  of  Pompeius,  now  recalled  their 
naval  and  military  contingents  and  declined  to  receive  the 
refugees  of  the  beaten  party  ;  such  as  Egypt,  Cyrene,  the 
communities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicia  and 
•oSmSt^  Asia  Minor,  Rhodes,  Athens,  and  generally  the 
whole  of  the  East.  In  fact  Pharnaces  king  of 
tho  Bosporus  pushed  his  ofiiciousness  so  far,  that  on  the 
news  of  the  Pharsalian  battle  he  took  possession  not  c^nly 
of  the  town  of  Phanagoria  which  several  years  before  had 
been  declared  free  by  Pompeius,  and  of  the  dominions  of 
the  Colchian  princes  confirmed  by  him,  but  even  of  the 
kingdom  of  Little  Armenia  which  Pompeius  had  conferred 
on  king  Deiotarus.  Almost  the  sole  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eral  submission   were   the  little   town  of  Megara  which 
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allowed  itself  to  be  besieged  and  stormed  by  the  Caosa- 
rians,  and  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  who  had  for  long  expect- 
ody  and  after  the  victory  over  Curio  expected  only  with  alJ 
Uie  greater  certainty,  that  his  kingdom  would  be  annexed 
by  CSMsar,  and  was  thus  obliged  for  better  or  for  worse  to 
abide  by  the  defeated  party. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  client  communities  submitted  to 

the  victor  of  Pharsalus,  the  tail  of  the  oonstitu* 

Smv  aJUr      tional  party — all  who  had  joined  it  with  half  a 

teMttieol    ii^m^  Qp  ijad  even,  like  Marcus  Cicero  and  his 


fellows,  merely  danced  around  the  aristocracy 
jSke  iJie  witches  around  the  Brocken — approached  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  new  monarch,  a  peace  accordingly  which 
his  contemptuous  indulgence  readily  and  courteously  grant* 
ed  to  the  petitioners.  But  the  flower  of  the  defeated  party 
made  no  compromise.  All  was  over  with  the  aristocracy ; 
but  the  aristocrats  could  never  become  converted  to  mon- 
archy. The  highest  revelations  of  humanity  are  perish- 
able ;  the  religion  once  true  may  become  a  lie,*  the  polity 
onoe  fraught  with  blessing  may  become  a  curse ;  but  even 
the  gospel  that  is  past  still  finds  confessors,  and  if  such  a 
&ith  cannot  remove  mountains  like  faith  in  the  living  truth, 
it  yet  remains  true  to  itself  down  to  its  very  end,  and  does 
not  depart  from  the  realm  of  the  living  till  it  has  dragged 
its  laat  priests  and  its  last  partisans  along  with  it,  and  a  new 
generation,  freed  fi-om  those  shadows  of  the  past  and  the 
perishing,  rules  over  a  world  that  has  renewed  its  youth. 
So  it  was  in  Rome.  Into  whatever  abyss  of  degeneracy 
the  aristocratic  rule  had  now  sunk,  it  had  once  been  a  great 
political  system ;  the  sacred  fire,  by  which  Italy  had  been 
oonquered  and  Hannibal  had  been  vanquished,  continued  to 

*  [I  may  here  state  once  for  all  tlat  in  this  and  other  passages, 
ffLcre  Dr.  Monimscn  appears  incidentally  to  express  views  of  religion 
or  philosophy  with  which  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  agree,  I  have  not 
thought  it  right — as  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  done  in  similar  cases — 1« 
omit  o.'  modify  any  portion  of  what  he  has  written.  The  reader  rousl 
Judge  for  himself  as  to  the  trutl^  or  value  of  such  assertions  as  thoM 
fiven  in  the  text.~7V.] 
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glow — although  somewhat  dim  aiid  dull — in  tht  Roman  no- 
bility so  long  as  that  nobility  existed,  and  rendered  a  oor> 
dial  understanding  between  the  men  of  the  old  Hgirru  and 
the  new  monarch  impossible.  A  large  portion  of  tho  con- 
stitutional party  submitted  at  least  outwardly,  and  reoog' 
nizcd  the  monarchy  so  far  as  to  accept  pardon  from  Caesar 
iu)d  to  retire  as  much  as  possible  into  private  life ;  which, 
however,  ordinarily  was  not  done  without  the  mental  reser- 
vation of  thereby  preserving  themselves  for  a  future  change 
of  things.  This  course  was  chiefly  followed  by  the  parti- 
sans of  lesser  i.ote;  but  the  able  Marcus  Marcellus,  the 
same  who  had  brought  about  the  rupture  with  Caesar  (p. 
421),  was  to  be  found  among  these  judicious  persons  and 
voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Lesbos.  In  the  majority, 
however,  of  the  genuine  aristocracy  passion  was  more  pow- 
erful than  cool  reflection  ;  along  with  which,  no  doubt,  self- 
deceptions  as  to  success  being  still  possible  and  apprehen* 
sions  of  the  inevitable  vengeance  of  the  victor  variously  co- 
operated. 

No  one  probably  formed  a  judgment  as  to  the  situation 
of  affairs  with  so  painful  a  clearness,  and  so  free 
from  fear  or  hope  on  his  own  account,  as  Mar- 
cus Cato.  Completely  convinced  that  after  the  days  of 
llerda  and  Pharsalus  the  monarchy  was  inevitable,  and 
morally  firm  enough  to  confess  to  himself  this  bitter  truth 
and  to  act  upon  it,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  the 
constitutional  party  ought  at  all  to  continue  a  war,  which 
would  necessarily  require  sacrifices  for  a  lost  cause  on  the 
part  of  many  who  did  not  know  why  they  ofiered  them. 
And  when  he  resolved  to  fight  against  the  monarchy  nol 
for  victory,  but  for  a  speedier  and  more  honourable  fall 
he.  yet  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  draw  no  one  into  thif 
war,  who  chose  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  republic  and  to 
bo  reconciled  t^  monarchy.  He  conceived  that,  so  long  as 
the  republic  had  been  merely  threatened,  it  was  a  right  and 
a  duty  to  compel  the  lukewarm  and  bad  citizen  to  takf 
part  in  tho  struggle ;  but  that  now  it  was  senseleas  and 
cruel  to  compel  the  individual  to  share  the  ruin  of  the  lost 
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republic.  Not  only  did  he  himself  discharge  ^wiivy  one 
who  desired  t(>  return  to  Italy  ;  but  when  the  wildest  of 
the  wild  partisans,  Gnaeus  Pompeius  the  younger,  iniri8t()d 
on  the  execution  of  these  people  and  of  Cicero  in  particii" 
lar,  it  was  Cato  alone  who  by  his  moral  authority  pre* 
rented  it. 

Pompeius  also  had  no  desire  for  peace.  Had  he  been 
a  man  who  deserved  to  hold  the  position  which 
he  filled,  we  might  suppose  him  to  have  per* 
oeived  that  he  who  aspires  to  a  crown  cannot  return  to  the 
beaten  track  of  ordinary  existence,  and  that  there  is  ac- 
cordingly  no  place  lefl  on  earth  for  one  who  has  failed. 
But  Pompeius  was  hardly  too  noble-minded  to  ask  a  favour, 
which  the  victor  would  have  been  perhaps  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  refuse  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  prob- 
ably too  mean  to  do  so.  Whether  it  was  that  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  trust  himself  to  Caesar,  or  that  in  his 
usual  vague  and  undecided  way,  after  the  first  immediate 
impression  of  the  disaster  of  Pharsalus  had  vanished,  ho 
began  again  to  cherish  hope,  Pompeius  was  resolved  to 
continue  the  struggle  against  Caesar  and  to  seek  for  him- 
self yet  another  battle-field  after  that  of  Pharsalus. 

Thus  however  much  Caesar  had  striven  by  prudence 
and  moderation  to  appease  the  fury  of  his  op- 
tflBctsofthe  ponents  and  to  lessen  their  Dumber,  the  strug- 
gle nevertheless  went  on  without  alteration. 
The  leaden  But  the  leading  men  had  almost  all  taken  part 
in  the  fight  at  Pharsalus ;  and,  although  they  all 
csi!ap3d  with  the  exception  of  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus,  who  was  killed  in  the  flight,  they  were  yet  scattered 
ill  all  directions,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  concert  a  cum 
mon  plan  for  the  continuance  of  the  campaign.  Most  of 
them  found  their  way,  partly  through  the  desolate  moun' 
tains  of  Macedonia  and  Illyria,  partly  by  the  aid  cf  the 
fleet,  to  Corcyra,  where  Marcus  Catu  commanded  the  re 
serve  left  behind.  Flere  a  sort  of  council  of  war  took  place 
under  the  presidency  of  Cato,  at  which  Metellus  Scipio, 
Titus   Labicnus,  Lucius   Afranius,  Gnaeus    Pompeius   the 
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youngo.  and  othei*$  were  preser.t ;  but  the  absence  of  the 
coinmander-ia-chief  and  the  painful  unoertaint}*  as  to  his 
fate,  as  well  as  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  partj,  pr^ 
vented  the  adoption  of  any  common  resolution,  and  ulti 
niitely  each  took  the  course  which  seemed  to  him  the  most 
suitable  for  himself  or  for  the  common  cause.  It  was  in 
&ct  in  a  high  degree  difficult  to  say  among  the  many  8tra>«o 
to  \i)iich  they  might  possibly  cling  which  was  Uie  one  that 
would  keep  longest  above  water. 

Macedonia  and  Greece  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Phar« 
sal  us.     It  is  true  that  Cato,  who  had  immedi* 
and^^Se.     ately  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  evacuated  Dyr- 
rhachium,  still  held  Corcyra,  and  Rutiiius  Lupus 
the  Peloponnesus,  during  a  time  for  the  constitutional  party* 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  also  as  if  the  Pompeians  would 
make  a  stand  at  Patrae  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  the  ao> 
counts  of  the  advance  of  Calenus  sufficed  to  frighten  them 
from  that  quarter.    As  little  was  there  any  attempt  to  main- 
tain Corcvra.     On  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts 

Italy.  " 

the  Pompeian  squadrons  despatched  thither  afber 
the  victories  of  Dyrrhachium  (p.  494)  had  achieved  uo( 
unimportant  successes  against  the  ports  of  Brundisiumi 
Messana  and  Vibo,  and  at  Messana  especially  had  burnt 
the  whole  fleet  in  course  of  being  fitted  out  for  Caesar; 
but  the  ships  that  were  thus  active,  mostly  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  were  recalled  by  their  communities  in 
consequence  of  the  Pharsalian  battle,  so  that  the  expedition 

came  to  an  end  of  itself.     In  Asia  Minor  and 

rheEast.  oi      •        i  r 

Syria  there  were  at  the  moment  no  troops  or 
either  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bosporan  army  of 
Pharnaces  which  had  taken  possession,  ostensibly  or  Dae* 
Bar's  account,  of  different  regions  belonging  to  his  oppo- 
nents. In  Egypt  there  was  still  indeed  a  con- 
siderable Roman  army,  formed  of  the  troops 
lefl  benind  there  by  Gabinius  (p.  190)  and  thereafler  re- 
cruited from  Itiilian  vagrants  and  Syrian  or  Cilician  ban- 
ditti ;  but  it  Wiis  self-evident  and  was  soon  officially  con- 
firmed by  the  recall  of  the  Egyptian  vessels,  that  the  oourf 
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of  Alexandria  by  no  means  had  the  intention  of  holding 
firmly  by  the  defeated  party  or  of  even  placing  it3  force 
of  troops  at  their  disposal.     Somewhat  more  fiivourable 
prospects  presented  themselves  to  the  vanquished  in  the 
West.    In  Spain  Pompeian  sympathies  were  so 
strong  among  the  army  as  well  as  among  the 
popnlatioiiy  hat  the  Caesarians  had  on  that  account  to  give 
up  the  attack  which  they  contemplated  from  this  quartei 
against  Africa,  and  an  insurrection  seemed  inevitable,  so 
soon  as  a  leader  of  note  should  appear  in  the 
peninsula.      In  Africa  moreover  the  coalition, 
or  rather  Juba  king  of  Numidia,  who  was  the  true  regent 
there,  had  been   arming  unmolested  since  the 
autumn  of  705.      While  the  whole  East  was 
consequently  lost  to  the  coalition  by  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lus,  it  might  on  the  other  hand  continue  the  war  after  an 
Honourable  manner  probably  in  Spain,  and  certainly  in 
Africa ;  for  to  claim  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Numidia,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  the  Roman  community, 
against  revolutionary  fellow-burgesses  was  for  Romans  a 
painful  humiliation  doubtless,  but  by  no  means  an  act  of 
treason.    Those  again  who  in  this  conflict  of  despair  had 
no  further  regard  for  right  or  honor,  might  declare  them- 
selves beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  commence  hostilities 
as  robbers ;  or  might  enter  into  alliance  with  independent 
neighbouring  states,  and  introduce  the  public  foe  into  the 
inte^ine  strife;  or,  lastly,  might  profess  monarchy  with 
the  lips  and  prosecute  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  re- 
public with  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 

That  the  vanquished  should  withdraw  and  renounce  the 
new  monarchy,  was  at  least  the  natural  and  so 
•f  tobben  far  the  truest  expression  of  their  desperate  posi- 
■Bdpirft  Wwn,  Tie  mountains  and  above  all  the  sea  had 
been  in  those  times  ever  since  the  memory  of  man  the 
asylum  not  only  of  all  crime,  but  also  of  intolerable  misery 
and  of  oppressed  right ;  it  was  natural  for  Pompeians  and 
republicans  to  wage  a  defiant  war  against  the  monarchy  of 
Caesar,  which  had  ejected  them,  in  the  mountains  and  on 
Vol.  IV.— 22 
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the  seas,  and  espeoially  natural  for  them  to  take  jp  piraoj 
on  a  greater  scale,  with  n.ore  compact  organization,  aad 
with  more  definite  aims.  Even  after  the  recall  of  the 
squadrons  that  had  come  from  the  East  they  still  pooocaaed 
a  very  considerable  6eet  of  their  own,  while  Caesar  was  at 
yet  virtually  without  vessels  of  war ;  and  their  connection 
with  the  Dalmatae  who  had  risen  in  their  own  interesi 
against  Caesar  (p.  473),  and  their  control  over  the  mort 
important  seas  and  seaports,  presented  the  most  advao- 
tageous  prospects  for  a  naval  war,  especially  on  a  small 
scale.  As  formerly  Sulla's  hunting  out  of  the  democrats 
had  ended  in  the  Sertorian  insurrection,  which  was  a  con!> 
flict  first  waged  by  pirates  and  then  by  robbers  and  ulti- 
mately became  a  very  serious  war,  so  possibly,  if  there 
was  in  the  Catonian  aristocracy  or  among  the  adherents  of 
Pompeius  as  much  spirit  and  fire  as  in  the  Marian  democ- 
racy, and  if  there  was  found  among  them  a  true  sea-king, 
a  commonwealth  independent  of  the  monarchy  of  Caesar 
and  perhaps  a  match  for  it  might  arise  on  the  still  uncon- 
quered  sea. 

Ear  more  serious  disapproval  in  every  respect  is  due 
to  the  idea  of  dragging  an  independent  neigb- 
2^JJJ^  bouring  state  into  the  Roman  civil  war  and  of 
bringing  about  by  its  means  a  counter-revolu- 
tion ;  law  and  conscience  condemn  the  deserter  more  se- 
verely than  the  robber,  and  a  victorious  band  of  robbers 
finds  its  way  back  to  a  free  and  well-ordered  commonwealth 
more  easily  than  the  emigrants  who  are  conducted  back  by 
the  public  foe.  Besides  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  tha 
beaten  party  would  be  able  to  effect  a  restoration  in  this 
way.  The  only  state,  from  which  they  could  attempt  to 
seek  ff^ipport,  was  that  of  the  Parthians ;  and  as  to  this  it 
was  at  least  dovbtful  whether  it  would  make  their  cause 
its  own,  and  very  improbable  that  it  would  fight  out  thai 
cause  against  Caesar. 

The  time. for  republican  conspiracies  had  not  yet  come. 

While  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  party  thus  allowed 
themselves  to  be  helplessly  driven  about  by  fate,  and  even 
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tliose  who  had  detertiiircd  to  continue  the  stru^ 
gle  knew  not  how  or  where  to  do  so,  Caeaar, 
quickly  as  ever  resolving  and  quickly  acting,  laid 
everything  aside  to  pursue  Pompeiua — the  only  one  of  his 
opponents  whom  he  respected  as  an  officer,  and  the  one 
whose  personal  capture  would  have  probably  paralyzed  a 
btl^  and  thit  perhaps  the  more  dangerous  half,  of  his  op- 
ponents. With  a  few  men  he  crossed  the  Hellespont*- his 
single  bark  encountered  in  it  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  destined 
/or  the  Black  Sea  and  took  the  whole  crews,  struck  as  wi^h 
stupe&ction  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  pr!** 
onere— and  as  soon  as  the  most  necessary  preparations  were 
made,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompeius  to  the  East.  '  The 
latter  had  gone  from  the  Pharsalian  battle-field  to  Lesbos^ 
whence  he  brought  away  his  wife  and  his  second  son  Sex* 
tus,  and  had  sailed  onward  round  Asia  Minor  to  Cilicia  and 
thenoe  to  Cyprus.  He  might  have  joined  his  partisans  at 
Corcyra  or  Africa ;  but  repugnance  toward  his  arist(x;ratic 
allies  and  the  thought  of  the  reception  which  awaited  him 
there  after  the  day  of  Pharsalus  and  above  all  aflor  his 
disgraceful  flight,  appear  to  have  induced  him  to  take  his 
own  course  and  rather  to  resort  to  the  protection  of  the 
Parthian  king  than  to  that  of  Cato.  While  he  was  em- 
ployed in  collecting  money  and  slaves  from  the  Roman 
revenue-farmers  and  merchants  in  Cyprus,  and  in  arming  a 
band  of  2,000  slaves,  he  received  news  that  Antioch  had 
declared  for  Caesar  and  that  the  route  to  the  Parthians 
was  no  longer  open.  So  he  altered  his  plan  and  sailed  to 
Egypt,  where  a  number  of  his  old  soldiers  served  in  the 
army  and  the  situation  and  rich  resources  of  the  country 
allowed  him  time  and  opportunity  to  reorganize  the  war. 

In  Egypty  afler  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  (May 
703)  his  children,  Cleopatra  about  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
Ptoleroaeus  Dionysus  about  ten,  had  ascended  the  throne 
according  to  their  father's  will  jointly,  and  as  consorts; 
but  soon  the  brouher  or  rather  his  guardian  Pothinus  had 
driven  the  sister  from  the  kingdom  and  compelled  her  to 
leok  a  refuge  in  Syria^  whence  i>ho  made  preparations  Vt 
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get  back  to  her  paternal  kingdom.  Ptolomaeus  and  Po 
thinus  laj  with  the  whole  Egyptian  army  at  Pelusium  fof 
the  sake  of  protecting  the  eastern  frontier  against  her,  jusi 
when  Pompeius  cast  anchor  at  the  Casian  promontory  and 
sent  a  request  to  the  king  to  allow  him  to  land.  Th^ 
Egyptian  court,  long  informed  of  the  disaster  at  Pharsalua, 
was  on  the  point  of  rejecting  Pompeius;  but  the  king'p 
tutor  Theodotus  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  Pompeitif 
would  probably  employ  his  connections  in  the  Egyptian 
army  to  instigate  rebellion ;  and  that  it  would  be  safer, 
and  also  preferable  with  regard  to  Caesar,  if  they  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  making  away  with  Pompeius.  Politicol 
reasonings  of  this  sort  did  not  readily  fail  of  their  effeol 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  Hellenic  world. 

Achillas  the  general  of  the  royal  troops  and  some  of 

the  former  soldiers  of  Pompeius  went  off  in  a 
Pompeiai.       ^odX  to  his  vessel ;  and  invited  him  to  come  to 

the  king  and,  as  the  water  was  shallow,  to  enter 
their  barge.  As  he  was  stepping  ashore,  the  military  tri- 
bune Lucius  Septimius  stabbed  him  from  behind,  under  the 
eyes  of  his  wife  and  son,  who  were  compelled  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  murder  from  the  deck  of  their  vessel,  without 

being  able  to  rescue  or  revenge  (28  Sept.  706). 

On  the  same  day,  on  which  thirteen  years  be» 
fore  he  had  entered  the  capital  in  triumph  over  Mithradates 
(p.  182),  the  man,  who  for  a  generation  had  been  called  the 
Great  and  for  years  had  ruled  Rome,  died  on  the  desert 
sands  of  the  inhospitable  Casian  shore  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  his  soldiers.  A  good  officer,  but  otherwise  of  mediocre 
gifts  of  intellect  and  of  heart,  fate  had  with  superhuman 
constancy  for  thirty  years  allowed  him  to  solve  all  brillianv 
and  toilless  tasks;  had  permitted  him  to  pluck  all  laurels 
planted  and  fostered  by  others ;  had  presented  to  him  all 
the  conditions  requisite  for  obtaining  the  supreme  power- 
only  in  order  to  exhibit  in  his  person  an  example  of  spuri- 
ous greatness,  to  which  history  knows  no  parallel.  Of  all 
pitiful  parts  there  is  none  more  pitiful  than  that  of  passing 
fo-  ujore  than  one  reall}  is ;  and  it  is  the  fate  of  monarchy 
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that  this  misfortune  inevitably  clings  to  it,  for  barely  once 
in  a  thousand  years  does  there  arise  among  the  people  a 
man  who  is  a  king  not  merely  in  name,  but  in  reality.  If 
this  disproportion  between  semblance  and  reality  has  nevei 
perhaps  been  so  prominently  marked  as  in  Pompeius,  the 
fiict  may  well  excite  grave  reflection  that  it  was  precisely 
lie  who  in  a  certain  sense  opened  the  series  of  Roman  mon 
archs. 

When  Caesar  following  the  track  of  Pompeius  arrived 
in  the  roadstead  of  Alexandria,  all  was  already  over.  With 
deep  agitation  he  turned  away  when  the  murderer  brought 
to  his  ship  the  head  of  the  man,  who  had  been  his  son-in- 
law  and  for  long  years  his  colleague  in  rule,  and  to  get 
whom  alive  into  his  power  he  had  come  to  Egypt  The 
dagger  of  the  rash  assassin  precluded  an  answer  to  the 
question,  how  Caesar  would  have  dealt  with  the  captive 
Pompeius;  but,  while  the  humane  sympathy,  which  still 
found  a  place  in  the  great  soul  of  Caesar  side  by  side  with 
ambition,  enjoined  that  he  should  spare  his  former  friend, 
his  interest  also  required  that  he  should  annihilate  Pom- 
peius otherwise  than  by  the  executioner.  Pompeius  had 
been  for  twenty  years  the  acknowledged  ruler  of  Rome , 
«  dominion  so  deeply  rooted  does  not  perish  with  the 
ruler's  death.  The  death  of  Pompeius  did  not  break  up 
the  Pompeians,  but  gave  to  them  instead  of  an  aged,  in- 
capable, and  worn  out  chief  in  his  sons  Gnaeus  and  Sextus 
two  leaders,  both  of  whom  were  young  and  active  and  the 
second  was  a  man  of  decided  capacity.  To  the  newly- 
Ibunded  hereditary  monarchy  the  hereditary  pretendership 
attached  itself  at  once  like  a  parasite,  and  it  was  very 
doubtfid  whether  by  this  change  of  persons  Caesar  did  rot 
lose  more  than  he  gained. 

Meanwhile  in  E^ypt  Caesar  had  now  pothing  furthei 

to  do,  and  the  Romans  and  the  Egyptians  ex- 

^jyig^    pected  that  ho  would  immediately  set  sail  and 

applj  himself  to  the  subjugation  of  Africa,  and 

to  the  huge  task  of  organization  which  awaited  him  after 

the  victory.    But  Caesar  &ithful  to  his  custom — ^wherever 
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he  found  himself  in  the  wide  empire— of  finally  regulatiiig 
matters  at  once  and  in  person,  and  firmly  convinced  thai 
no  resistance  was  to  be  expected  either  from  the  Bomaa 
garrison  or  from  the  court,  being,  moreover,  in  urgent 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  landed  in  Alexandria  with  the 
two  amalgamated  legions  accompanying  him  to  the  omnber 
of  S,200  men  and  800  Celtic  and  German  cavalry,  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  royal  palace,  and  proceeded  to  ccdleot 
the  neoecsary  sums  of  money  and  to  regulate  the  Egyptian 
succession,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
saucy  remark  of  Pothinus  that  Caesar  should  not  for  sacb 
petty  matters  neglect  his  own  so  important  affairs.  In  hii 
dealing  with  the  Egyptians  he  was  just  and  even  indulgeok 
Although  the  aid  which  they  had  given  to  Pompeius  justi- 
fied the  imposing  of  a  war  contribution,  the  exhausted  land 
was  spared  from  this ;  and,  while  the  arrears  of  the  sum 

stipulated  for  in  695  (p.  190)  and  since  then 

only  about  half  paid  were  remitted,  there  was 
required  merely  a  final  payment  of  10,000,000  denarii 
(£400,000).  The  belligerent  brother  and  sister  were  e» 
joined  immediately  to  suspend  hostilities,  and  were  invited 
to  have  their  dispute  investigated  and  decided  by  arbitra- 
tion. They  submitted ;  the  royal  boy  was  already  in  the 
palace  and  Cleopatra  also  presented  herself  there.  Caesar 
adjudged  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  agreeably  to  the  testis 
ment  of  Auletes,  to  the  intermarried  brother  and  sister 
Cleopatra  and  Ptolemaeus  Dionysus,  and  further  gave  un- 
asked the  kingdom  of  Cyprus — cancelling  the  earlier  act 
of  annexation  (p.  188) — as  the  appanage  of  the  second-bom 
of  Egypt  to  the  younger  children  of  Auletes,  Arsinoe  and 
Ptolemaeus  the  younger. 

But  a  storm  was  secretly  preparing.     Alexandria  was 

a  co3mopolitan  city  as  well  as  Rome,  hardly 
UoshiAies*    inferior  to  the  Italian  capital  in  the  number  of 

its  inhabitants,  far  superior  to  it  in  stirring  com* 
mercial  spirit,  in  skill  of  handicraft,  in  taste  for  science 
and  art :  in  the  citizens  there  was  a  lively  national  self 
Importance,  and,  if  there  was  no  political  sentiment,  therv 
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was  at  any  rate  a  turbulent  spirit,  which  induced  them  to 
indulge  in  their  street  riots  as  regularly  and  as  heartily  ai 
the  Parisians  of  the  present  day  :  one  may  conceive  their 
feelingSi  when  diey  saw  the  Roman  general  ruling  in  the 
place  of  the  Lagidae  and  their  kings  accepting  the  award 
of  his  tribunal.  Pothinus  and  the  boy-king,  both  as  may 
be  conceired  very  much  discontented  at  once  with  the  per^ 
emptory  requisition  of  old  debts  and  with  the  intervention 
in  the  tiirone-dispute  which  could  only  issue  as  it  did  in 
&vour  of  Cleopatra,  sent — in  order  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Roman  demands — the  treasures  of  the  temples  and  the 
gold  plate  of  the  king  with  intentional  ostentation  to  be 
melted  at  the  mint ;  with  mcreasing  indignation  the  Egyp* 
tians— who  were  pious  even  to  superstition,  and  who  re- 
joioed  m  the  world-renowned  magnificence  of  their  court 
as  if  it  Were  a  possession  of  their  own — beheld  the  bare 
walls  of  their  temples  and  the  wooden  cups  on  the  table 
of  their  king.  The  Roman  army  of  occupation  also,  which 
had  been  essentially  denationalized  by  its  long  abode  in 
^ypt  and  the  many  intermarriages  between  the  soldiers 
and  ^yptian  women,  and  which  moreover  numbered  a 
multitude  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Pompeius  and  runaway 
Italian  criminals  and  slaves  in  its  ranks,  was  indignant  at 
Caesar  by  whose  orders  it  had  been  obliged  to  suspend  its 
action  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  and  at  his  handful  of  haughty 
legionaries.  The  tumult  even  at  the  landing,  when  the 
multitude  saw  the  Roman  axes  carried  into  the  old  palace, 
and  the  numerous  assassinations  of  his  soldiers  in  the  city, 
liad  taught  Caesar  the  immense  danger  in  which  he  was 
placed  with  his  small  force  in  presence  of  that  exasperated 
multitude.  But  it  was  difficult  to  return  on  account  of  the 
north-west  winds  prevailing  at  this  season  of  the  yea;,  and 
the  attempt  at  embarkation  might  easily  become  a  signal 
for  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection ;  besides,  it  was  not 
the  nature  of  Caesar  to  depart  without  having  accomplished 
Us  work.  He  accordingly  ordered  up  at  once  reinforoe> 
nents  from  Asia,  and,  till  these  arrived,  displayed  throoglv 
Mit  the  utmost  self-possession.     Never  was  there  greater 
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Kaiety  in  his  carop  than  during  this  rest  at  Alexandria  ^ 
and  while  the  beautiful  and  olever  Cleopatra  was  not  spar 
ing  of  her  charms  in  general  and  least  of  all  towards  her 
judge,  Caesar  also  appeared  among  all  his  victories  to  value 
most  those  won  over  beautiful  women.  It  was  a  meny 
prelude  to  a  very  grave  drama.  Under  the  leadership  c^ 
Achillas  and,  as  was  afterwards  proved,  by  the  secret  orders 
of  the  king  and  his  guardian,  the  Roman  army  of  oooupa> 
tion  stationed  in  Egypt  appeared  unexpectedly  in  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  as  soon  as  the  citizens  saw  that  it  had  come  to 
attack  Caesar,  they  made  common  cause  with  the  soldiers. 
With  a  presence  of  mind,  which  in  some  measure  justi* 

fies  his  earlier  fool  hardiness,  Caesar  hastily  ool« 
AuJS^Sm      lected  his  scattered  men ;  seized  the  persons  of 

the  king  and  his  minister ;  entrenched  himself 
in  the  royal  residence  and  the  adjoining  theatre ;  and  gave 
orders,  as  there  was  no  time  to  place  in  safety  the  war  fleet 
stationed  in  the  principal  harbour  immediately  in  front  of 
the  theatre,  that  it  should  be  burnt  and  that  Pharos,  the 
island  with  the  light-tower  commanding  the  harbour,  should 
be  occupied  by  means  of  boats.  Thus  at  least  a  restricted 
position  for  defence  was  secured,  and  the  way  was  kept  open 
to  procure  supplies  and  reinforcements.  At  the  same  time 
orders  were  issued  to  the  commandant  of  Asia  Minor  as 
well  as  to  the  nearest  subject  countries,  the  Syrians  and 
Nabataeans,  the  Cretans  and  the  Rhodians,  to  send  troops 
and  ships  in  all  haste  to  Egypt.  The  insurrection  at  the 
head  of  which  the  princess  Arsinoe  and  her  confidant  the 
eunuch  Ganymedes  had  placed  themselves,  meanwhile  had 
free  course  in  ail  Egypt  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  capi- 
tal. In  the  streets  of  the  latter  there  was  daily  fightingi 
but  without  success  either  on  the  part  of  Caesar  in  gaining 
freer  scope  and  breaking  through  to  the  fresh  water  lake  of 
Marea  which  lay  behind  the  town,  where  he  could  have  pro 
vided  himself  with  water  and  forage,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Alexandrians  in  acquiring  superiority  over  the  besieged  and 
depriving  them  of  all  drinkable  water ;  for,  when  the  Nile 
eaoals  un  Caesar's  part  of  the  town  had  been  spoiled  by  the 
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Introduction  of  salt  water,  drinkable  water  was  unexpected 
\y  found  in  the  wells  dug  on  the  beach. 

As  Caosar  was  not  to  be  overcome  from  the  landward 
tide,  tho  exertions  of  the  besiegers  were  directed  to  destroy 
Ub  fleet  and  cut  him  off  from  the  sea  by  which  supplies 
reached  him.  The  island  with  the  light>>house  and  the  moU 
by  which  this  was  connected  with  the  mainland  divided  the 
harbour  into  a  western  and  an  eastern  half,  which  were  in 
eommmiioation  with  each  other  through  two  arched  openings 
In  the  mole.  Caesar  commanded  the  island  and  the  east 
harbour,  while  the  mole  and  west  harbour  were  in  posses* 
don  of  the  citizens ;  and,  as  the  Alexandrian  fleet  was  burnt, 
his  vessels  sailed  in  and  out  without  hindrance.  The  Alex- 
andrians, after  having  vainly  attempted  to  introduce  flre- 
■hips  from  the  western  into  the  eastern  harbour,  equipped 
wiUi  the  remnant  of  their  arsenal  a  small  squadron  and 
with  this  blocked  up  the  way  of  Caesar's  vessels,  when  these 
were  towing  in  a  fleet  of  transports  with  a  legion  that  had 
arrived  from  Asia  Minor ;  but  the  excellent  Khodian  mari- 
ners of  Caesar  mastered  the  enemy.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  citizens  captured  the  lighthouse-island,*  and 
from  that  point  totally  closed  the  narrow  and  rocky  mouth 
of  the  east  harbour  for  larger  ships ;  so  that  Caesar's  fleet 
was  compelled  to  lie  in  the  open  roads  before  the  east  har< 
hour,  and  his  communication  with  the  sea  hung  only  on  a 
weak  thread.  Caesar's  fleet,  attacked  in  that  roadstead  re- 
peatedly  by  the  superior  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  could 
neither  shun  the  unequjil  strife,  since  the  loss  of  the  light** 
house-island  closed  the  inner  harbour  against  it,  nor  take  its 
departure,  for  the  loss  of  the  roadstead  would  have  debarred 
Ckesar  wholly  from  the  sea.  Though  the  brave  legionaries 
supported   by  the  dexterity  of  the  Rhodian  sailors,  had 

*  The  I068  of  the  light  house-islaDd  must,  along  with  tho  description 
of  a  ieoond  naval  engagement  in  which  the  Egyptian  fleet  beaten  at 
dieraonesua  was  annihilated,  have  been  inserted  where  there  is  now  i 
chasm  (B,  A,  12),  for  the  island  was  at  first  in  Caesar's  power  {JB.  C, 
n»  18 ;  B.  A.  8).  The  mole  must  have  been  constantly  in  the  powei 
sf  the  enemy,  for  Caesar  held  Intercourse  with  the  island  only  by  sLifw 
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always  hitherto  dedded  these  oonBicts  in  fiivour  of  the  Bo* 
mans,  the  Alexandrians  renewed  and  augmented  their  naval 
armaments  with  unwearied  perseverance ;  the  besieged  had 
to  fight  as  often  as  it  pleased  the  besiegers,  and  if  the  for* 
mer  should  be  on  a  single  occasion  vanquished,  Caesar 
would  be  totally  hemmed  in  and  probably  lost 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover the  lighthouse-island.  The  double  attack,  whidi  wa* 
made  by  boats  from  the  nde  of  the  harbour  and  by  the  waf 
vessels  from  the  seaboard,  in  reality  brought  not  only  the 
island  but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  mole  into  Caesor'a 
power ;  it  was  only  at  the  second  arch-opening  of  the  nMrfe 
that  Caesar  ordered  the  attack  to  be  stopped,  and  the  mole 
to  be  there  dosed  towards  the  city  by  a  transverse  wall. 
But  while  a  violent  conflict  arose  around  the  entrendiers, 
the  Roman  troops  lefb  the  lower  part  of  the  mole  adjoining 
the  island  bare  of  defenders ;  a  division  of  Egyptians  land- 
ed there  unexpectedly,  attacked  in  the  rear  the  Roman  sol* 
diers  and  sailors  crowded  together  on  the  mole  at  the  transi 
verse  wall,  and  drove  the  whole  mass  in  wild  confusion  into 
the  sea.  A  part  were  taken  on  board  by  the  Roman  ships ; 
the  most  were  drowned.  Some  400  soldiers  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  men  bdonging  to  the  fleet  were  sacri- 
fioed  on  this  day ;  the  general  himself,  who  had  shared  the 
fiite  of  bis  men,  had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  his  ship, 
and  when  it  sank  from  having  been  overloaded  with  men, 
he  bad  to  save  himself  by  swimming  to  another.  But,  se> 
vere  as  was  the  loss  suffered,  it  was  amply  compensated  by 
the  recovery  of  the  lighthouse-island,  which  along  with  the 
mole  as  far  as  the  first  arch-opening  remained  in  the  hands 
o*  Caesar. 

At  length  the  longed-for  relief  arrived.  Mithradates  of 
Pergamus,  an  able  warrior  of  the  school  of 
nu^^Som  Mithradates  Eupator,  whose  natural  son  he 
A«i«]iinor.  ^i^inied  to  be,  brought  up  by  land  from  Syria  a 
motley  army — the  Ityraeans  of  the  prince  of  the  Libanuf 
(p.  163),  the  Bedouins  of  Jamblichus,  son  of  Sampsiccramut 
(p.  163),  the  Jews  under  the  minister  Antipater,  and  th# 
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eoiitingentn  generally  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  communities 
of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  From  Pelusium,  wliich  Milhradatca 
iiad  the  fortune  to  occupy  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  took 
the  great  road  towards  Memphis  with  the  view  of  avoiding 
the  intersected  ground  of  the  Delta  and  crossing  the  Nile 
hclbre  its  drvisfon ;  during  which  movement  his  troops  re- 
Mived  manifold  support  from  the  Jewish  peasants  who  were 
fettled  in  peculiar  numbers  in  this  part  of  Egypt.  The 
E^ptians,  with  the  young  king  Ptolemy  now  at  their  head, 
whom  Caesar  had  released  to  his  people  in  the  vain  hope  of 
allaying  the  insurrection  by  his  means,  despatched  an  army 
to  the  Nile,  to  detain  Mithradate^  on  its  farther  bank.  This 
army  fell  in  with  the  enemy  even  beyond  Memphis  at  the 
ao-ealled  Jowa'-camp,  between  Onion  and  Heliopolis ;  never- 
theless Mithradates,  trained  in  the  Roman  fashion  of  manoeu- 
Tring  and  encamping,  amidst  successful  conflicts  gained  the 
opposite  bank  at  Memphis.  Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
■oon  as  he  obtained  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  relieving 
anny,  conveyed  a  part  of  his  troops  in  ships  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  of  Marea  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  and  marched 
round  this  lake  and  down  the  Nile  to  meet  Mithradates  ad- 
randng  up  the  river. 

The  junction  took  place  without  the  enemy  attempting 
to  hinder  it.  Caesar  then  marched  into  the 
BjMtisaitht  Delta,  whither  the  king  had  retreated,  over- 
threw, notwithstanding  the  deeply  cut  cnnal  in 
their  front,  the  Egyptian  vanguard  at  the  first  onset,  and  im- 
mediately stormed  the  Egyptian  camp  itself.  It  lay  at  the 
loot  of  a  rising  ground  between  the  Nile — from  which  only 
a  narrow  path  separated  it— and  marshes  difficult  of  access. 
Caesar  caused  the  camp  to  be  assailed  simultaneously  from 
the  front  and  from  the  flank  on  the  path  along  the  Nile ; 
and  during  this  assault  ordered  a  third  detachment  to  an* 
oend  unseen  the  heights  behind  the  camp.  The  victory  wai 
ootiiplete;  the  camp  was  taken,  and  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tians who  did  not  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
were  drowned  in  the  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fleet  on  the 
Nile.     With  one  of  the  boats,  which  sank  overladen  witli 
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men,  the  young  king  also  disappeared  in  the  waters  of  lux 
native  stream. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  Caesar  advanced  at  the  head 

of  his  cavalry  from  the  land«side  straight  into 
of  Alex-         the  portion  of  the  capital  occupied  by  the  Eg>|^ 

tians.  In  mourning  attire,  with  the  images  of 
their  gods  in  theii'  liands,  the  enemy  received  him  and  sued 
fur  peace ;  and  his  troops,  when  they  saw  him  return  aa 
victor  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  by  which  he  had  set 
forth,  welcomed  him  with  boundless  joy.  The  fate  of  the 
town,  which  had  ventured  to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  master 
of  the  world  and  had  brought  him  within  a  hair's  breadtb 
of  destruction,  lay  in  Caesar's  hands ;  but  he  was  too  much 
of  a  ruler  to  be  sensitive,  and  dealt  with  tha  Alexandrians 
^  with  the  Massiliots.  Caesar — pointing  to  their  city  se- 
verely devastated  and  deprived  of  its  granaries,  of  its  world- 
renowned  library,  and  of  other  important  public  buildings 
on  occasion  of  the  burning  of  the  fleet-*-exhorted  the  inhabi- 
tants in  future  earnestly  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  alone, 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  on  them- 
selves ;  for  the  rest,  he  contented  himself  with  granting  to 
the  Jews  settled  in  Alexandria  the  same  rights  which  the 
Greek  population  of  the  city  enjoyed,  and  with  placing  in 
Alexandria,  instead  of  the  previous  Roman  army  of  occu- 
pation which  nominally  at  least  obeyed  the  king  of  Egypt, 
a  formal  Roman  garrison — two  of  the  legions  besieged 
there,  and  a  third  which,  afterwards  arrived  from  Syria — 
under  a  commander  nominated  by  himself.  For  this  posi- 
tion of  trust  a  man  was  purposely  selected,  whose  birth 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  abuse  it — Rufio,  an  able  sol- 
dier, but  the  son  of  a  froedman.  Cleopatra  and  her  youiig 
er  brother  Ptoleroaeus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt 
under  the  supremacy  of  Rome ;  the  princess  Arsinoe  wai 
carried  off  to  Italy,  that  she  might  not  serve  once  more  as  r 
prfitext  for  insurrections  to  the  Egyptians,  who  were  after 
the  Oriental  fashion  quite  as  much  devoted  to  their  dynasty . 
■a  they  were  indifferent  towards  the  individual  dynasts ;  Cy- 
•^**iis  became  again  a  part  of  the  Ronrian  province  o^  Cilioia 
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This  Alexandrian  insurrection,  insignificant  as  it  was  it 
-^^  -        itself  and  slight  as  was  its  intrinsic  connection 
^ngj^2ta     vith  the  events  of  importance  in  the  world*a 
atamMte       history  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  Id 
the  Roman  state,  had  nevertheless  so  far  a  mo- 
mentous influenoe  on  them  that  it  compelled  the  man,  wlio 
was  all  in  all  and  without  whom  nothing  could  be  trans- 
aotod  and  nothing  could  be  solved,  to  leave  his  proper  tasks 
in  abeyance  from  October  706  up  to  March  707 
in  order  to  fight  along  with  Jews  and  Bedouins 
against  a  city  rabble.    The  consequences  of  personal  rule 
began  to  make  themselves  felt.    They  had  the  monarchy  ; 
but  the  wildest  confusion  prevailed  everywhere,  and  the 
monarch  was  absent.    The  Gaesarians  were  for  the  moment, 
just  like  the  Pompeians,  without  superintendence ;  the  abil- 
ity of  the  individual  officers  and,  above  all,  accident  decided 
matters  everywhere. 

In  Asia  Minor  there  was,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  de- 
parture for  Egypt,  no  enemy.  But  Caesar's 
"^  lieutenant  there,  the  able  Gnaeus  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus,  had  received  orders  to  take  away  again 
from  king  Pbamaces  what  he  had  without  instructions 
wrested  from  the  allies  of  Pompeius ;  and,  as  Phamaces, 
an  obstinate  and  arrogant  despot  like  his  father,  persevering- 
ly  refused  to  evacuate  Lesser  Armenia,  no  course  remained 
but  to  march  against  him.  Calvinus  had  been  obliged  to 
despatch  to  Egypt  two  out  of  the  three  legions — formed 
out  of  the  Pharsalian  prisoners  of  war — left  behind  with 
him ;,  he  filled  up  the  gap  by  one  legion  hastily  gathered 
from  the  Romans  domiciled  in  Pontus  and  two  legions  of 
Deiotarus  exercised  after  the  Roman  mannck,  and  advanced 
into  Lesser  Armenia.  But  the  Bosporan  army,  tried  in 
numerous  conflicts  with  the  dwellers  on  the  Black  Sea^ 
showed  itself  more  efficient  than  that  of  Calvinus. 

In  an  engagement  at  Nicopolis  the  Pontic  levy  of  Cal* 

vinus  was  cut  to  pieces  and  the  Galatian  legioni 

iefci4edat      ran  off;  only  the  one  old  legion  of  the  Romans 

^**^*^       fought  its  way  through  with  moderate  loss.     Ii^ 
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Btead  of  oouquering  Lesser  Artnenia,  Calvinus  could  not 
eren  prerent  Pharnaces  from  repossessing  himself  of  hit 
Pontic  **  hereditary  states,**  and  pouring  forth  the  whole 
rials  of  his  hateful  sultanic  caprices  on  their  inhabitanta, 

especially   the  unhappy  Amisenes  (winter   ^f 

T06-707).  When  Caesar  in  person  arrived  In 
Aafia  Minor  and  intimated  to  him  that  the  service  which 
Pharnaces  had  rendered  to  him  personally  by  granting  nu 
help  to  Pompeius  could  not  be  taken  into  account  against 
(he  injury  inflicted  on  the  empire,  and  that  before  any  nego- 
tiation he  must  evacuate  the  province  of  Pontus  and  send 
back  the  property  which  he  had  pillaged,  he  declared  him- 
self ready  to  submit ;  nevertheless,  well  knowing  how  good 
reason  Caesar  had  for  hastening  to  the  West,  he  made  no 
serious  preparations  for  the  evacuation.  He  did  not  know 
that  Caesar  finished  whatever  he  took  in  hand.  Without 
negotiating  further,  Caesar  took  with  him  the  one  legion 
which  he  brought  from  Alexandria  and  the  troops  of  Cal- 
vinus  and  Deiotarus,  and  advanced  against  the  camp  of 

Pharnaces  at  Ziela.  When  the  Bosporans  saw 
Caemrat       him  approach,  they   boldly  crossed  the  deep 

mountain-ravine  which  ..overed  their  front,  and 
charged  the  Romans  up  the  hill  Caesar's  soldiers  were 
still  occupied  in  pitching  their  camp,  and  the  ranks  wavered 
for  a  moment ;  but  the  veterans  accustomed  to  war  .rapidly 
rallied  and  set  the  example  for  a  general  attack  and  for  a 

complete  victory  (2  Aug.  7(y7).    In  five  days 

the  campaign  was  ended — an  invaluable  piece 

of  good  fortune  at  this  time,  when  every  hour  was  precious. 

Caesar  entrusted  the  pursuit  of  the  king,  who  had  gone 

home  by  way  of  Sinope,  to  Pharnaces*  illegiti- 
«rffi^  mate  brother,  the  brave  Mithradates  of  Per- 

^^*  gam  us,  who  as  a  reward  for  the  services  rc;n- 

doiOii  by  him  in  Egypt  received  the  crown  of  the  Bosporau 
kingdom  in  room  of  Pharnaces.  In  other  respects  the 
affairs  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  were  peacefully  settled ; 
Caesar's  own  allies  were  richly  rewarded,  those  of  Pom* 
peius  were  in  general  dismissed  with  fines  cr  reprimands 
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Deiotarus  alone,  the  most  powerful  of  the  clients  of  Pom- 
peius,  was  again  oonfined  to  his  narrow  hereditary  domain, 
the  oanton  of  the  Toiistobogi.  In  his  stead  Ariobarsanee 
king  of  Oappadocia  was  invested  with  Lesser  Armenia,  and 
the  tetrardij  of  the  Trocmi  usurped  by  Deiotarus  was  con* 
Ibrrod  on  the  new  king  of  the  Bosporus,  who  was  descended 
bj  the  maternal  side  from  one  of  the  Gralatian  prineeljf 
jMmaes  as  by  the  paternal  from  that  of  Pontus. 

In  Illyria  also,  while  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  incidents  of 

a  yery  irraye  nature  had  occurred.  The  Dalma- 
MiMiiD  tian  coast  had  been  for  centuries  an  annoyance 
'^  '  to  the  Roman  rule,  and  its  inhabitants  had  been 
at  open  feud  with  Caesar  from  the  time  of  hb  governor* 
■hip ;  while  the  interior  also  swarmed  since  the  time  of  tho 
lliessalian  war  with  dispersed  Pompeians.  Quintus  Corni- 
ftciua  had  however,  with  the  legions  that  followed  him  from 
Italy,  kept  both  the  natives  and  the  refiigees  in  check  and 
had  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  managed  the  difficult  task 
of  provisioning  the  troops  in  these  rugged  districts.  Even 
when  the  able  Marcus  Octaviua,  the  victor  of  Curicta  (p. 
478),  appeared  with  part  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  in  these 
waters  to  wage  war  against  Caesar  by  sea  and  land,  G>mi- 
ficins  not  only  knew  how  to  maintain  himself,  resting  for 
support  on  the  ships  and  the  harbour  of  the  ladertiui  (Zara), 
but  in  l}i8  turn  also  sustained  several  successful  engagements 
at  aea  with  the  fleet  of  his  antagonist.  But  when  the  new 
governor  of  Illyria,  the  Aulus  Gabinius  recalled  by  Caesar 
firom  exile  (p.  384),  arrived  by  the  landward  route  in  Illyna 

in  the  winter  of  706-707  with  fifteen  cohorts 

and  3,000  horse,  tho  system  of  warfare  changed. 
Instead  of  confining  himself  like  his  predecessor  to  war  on 
a  small  scale,  the  bold  active  man  undertook  at  once,  in 
qpite  of  the  inclement  season,  an  expedition  with  his  whol# 
Ibroe  to  the  mountains.  But  the  unfavourable  weather,  thv 
difficulty  of  providing  supplies,  and  the  brave  resistamie  of 

the  Dalmatians,  swept  away  the  army  ;  Gab  Jiiuf 
1^        had  to  commence  his  retreat,  was  attacked  ii 

^iie  course  of  it  and  disgracefully  defeated  by 
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the  Dalmatians,  and  Avith  the  feeble  remains  of  his  fins 
army  had  difficulty  in  reaching  Salcmae,  where  he  sooo 
afterwards  died.  Most  of  the  Illyrian  coast  tcwns  theroi 
upon  surrendered  to  the  fleet  of  Octavius ;  those  that  ad* 
hered  to  Caesar,  such  as  Salonae  and  Epidaurus  (Ragosi 
Vecchia),  were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  fleet  at  sea  and  bj 
the  barbarians  on  land,  that  the  surrender  and  capitulatioD 
of  the  remains  of  the  army  enclosed  in  Salonae  seemed  not 
&r  distant.  Then  the  commandant  of  the  dep6t  at  Bnm- 
disium,  the  energetic  Publius  Vatinius,  in  the  absence  of 
ships  of  war  caused  common  boats  to  be  provided  with 
beaks  and  manned  with  the  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  ho(»* 
pitals,  and  with  this  extemporized  war-fleet  gave  battle  to 
the  far  superior  fleet  of  Octavius  at  the  island 
tory  at  of  Tauris  (Torcola  between  Lesina  and  Curzola) 

— a  battle  in  which,  as  in  so  many  cases,  the 
bravery  of  the  leader  and  of  the  marines  compensated  foi 
the  deficiencies  of  the  vessels,  and  the  Caesarians  achieved  a 
brilliant  victory.  Marcus  Octavius  left  these  waters  and 
proceeded  to  Africa  (spring  of  707) ;  the  Dal- 
matians no  doubt  continued  their  resistance  for 
year^}  mlh  great  obstinacy,  but  it  was  nothing  beyond  a 
local  mountain-warfare.  When  Caesar  returned  from  Egypt, 
his  resolute  adjutant  had  already  got  rid  of  the  danger  that 
was  imminent  in  Ulvria. 

All  the  more  serious  was  the  position  of  things  in 
Africa,  where  the  constitutional  party  had  from 
Uon^of^he"  ^^^  oiitset  of  the  civil  war  ruled  absolutely  and 
25ii2!"*"  had  continually  augmented  their  power.  Down 
to  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  king  Juba  had,  strictly 
•peaking,  borne  rule  there ;  he  had  vanquished  Curio,  and 
his  flying  horsemen  and  his  numberless  archers  were  the 
main  strength  of  the  army  ;  the  Pompeian  governor  Varus 
played  by  his  side  so  subordinate  a  part  that  he  even  had  to 
deliver  those  soldiers  of  Curio  who  had  surrendered  to  him 
over  to  the  king,  and  had  to  look  on  while  they  were  exo 
cuted  or  carried  away  into  the  interior  of  Numidia.  Aftei 
the  battle  of  Pharsalus  a  change  took  pla^ie.     With  the  ei 
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oeption  of  Pompeius  himself,  hardly  a  man  cf  noto  among 
the  defeated  party  thought  of  flight  to  the  ParthianH.  Ai 
little  did  they  attempt  to  hold  the  sea  with  their  united  re 
fources ;  the  war&re  waged  by  Marcus  Octavius  in  the  11 
lyrian  waters  was  isolated,  and  was  without  permanent 
success.  The  great  majority  of  the  republicans  as  of  the 
Pompeians  betook  themselves  to  Africa,  where  alone  an 
honourable  and  constitutional  warfare  might  still  be  waged 
against  the  usurper.  There  the  fragments  of  the  aimy 
scattered  at  Pharsalus,  the  troops  that  had  garrisoned  Dyr- 
rbachium,  Corcyra,  and  the  Peloponnesus,  the  remains  of 
the  Illyrian  fleet,  gradually  congregated ;  there  the  second 
oommander-in-chief  Metellus  Scipio,  the  two  sons  of  Pom- 
peius, Gnaeus  and  Scxtus,  the  political  leader  of  the  repub- 
licans Marcus  Cato,  the  able  officers  Labienus,  Afranius, 
Petreius,  Octavius  and  others  met.  If  the  resources  of  the 
emigrants  had  diminished,  their  fanaticism  had  if  possible 
increased.  Not  only  did  they  continue  to  murder  their 
prisoners  and  even  the  officers  of  Caesar  under  flag  of  truce, 
but  king  Juba,  in  whom  the  exasperation  of  the  partisan 
mingled  with  the  fury  of  the  half-barbarous  African,  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  in  every  community  suspected  of 
sympathizing  with  the  enemy  the  burgesses  ought  to  be  ex« 
tirpated  and  the  town  burnt,  and  even  practically  carried 
out  this  theory  against  some  townships,  such  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Vaga  near  Hadrumetum.  In  &ct  it  was  solely  owing 
to  the  energetic  intervention  of  Cato  that  the  capital  of  the 
province  itself,  the  flourishing  Utica-— which,  just  like  Car* 
thage  formerly,  had  been  long  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye 
by  the  Nuniidian  kings — did  not  experience  the  same  treat- 
ment from  Juba,  and  that  measures  of  precaution  merely 
were  adopted  against  its  citizens,  who  certainly  were  not 
unjustly  accused  of  leaning  towards  Caesar. 

As  neither  Caesar  himself  nor  any  of  h«tf  lieutena  lU 
undertook  the  smallest  movement  against  Africa,  the  co. 
alition  had  full  time  to  acquire  political  and  military  reor- 
ganization  there.  First  of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up 
laew  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  vacant  by  the  death 
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of  Pompeius.  King  Juba  was  not  disinclined  stlO  to  inat» 
tain  the  position  which  he  had  held  in  Africa  up  to  tlie  btt 
tie  oi  Pharsalus ;  indeed  he  bore  himself  no  longer  bb  i 
client  of  the  Romans  but  as  an  equal  ally  or  even  as  a 
protector,  and  took  it  upon  him,  for  example,  to  coin  Ro 
man  silver  money  with  his  name  and  device ;  nay,  he  even 
raised  a  claim  to  be  the  sole  wearer  of  purple  in  the  camp, 
and  suggested  to  the  Roman  commanders  that  they  should 
lay  aside  their  purple  mantle  of  office.  Metellus  8cipiO| 
moreover,  demanded  the  supreme  command  for  himself 
because  Pompeius  had  recognized  him  In  the  Thessalian 
campaign  as  on  a  footing  of  equality,  more  from  the  con- 
sideration that  he  was  his  son-in-law  than  on  military 
grounds.  The  like  demand  was  raised  by  Varus  as  tha 
governor — self-nominated,  it  is  true— of  Africa,  seeing  thai 
the  war  was  to  be  waged  in  his  province.  Lastly  the  army 
desired  for  its  leader  the  propraetor  Marcus  Cato.  Obvi- 
ously it  was  right.  Cato  was  the  only  man  who  possessed 
the  requisite  devotedness,  energy,  and  authority  for  the 
difficult  office  ;  if  he  was  no  military  man,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  appoint  as  commander-in-chief  a  non-military  man 
who  understood  how  to  listen  to  reason  and  make  his  sub" 
ordinates  act,  than  an  officer  of  untried  capacity  like  Varus, 
or  one  of  tried  incapacity  like  Metellus  Scipio.  But  the 
decision  fell  at  length  on  this  same  Scipio,  and  it  was  Cato 
himself  who  mainly  determined  that  decision.  He  did  so, 
not  because  he  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  or  because 
his  vanity  found  \Xs  account  rather  in  declining  than  in  ac- 
cepting ;  still  less  because  he  loved  or  respected  Scipio, 
with  whom  he  on  the  contrary  was  personally  at  variance, 
•.id  who  with  his  notorious  inefficiency  had  attained  a  cer- 
tain importance  merely  in  virtue  of  his  position  as  father- 
in-law  to  Pompeius ;  but  simply  and  solely  because  hia 
obstinate  legal  formalism  chose  rather  to  let  the  republic 
go  to  ruin  in  due  course  of  law  than  to  save  it  in  an  irregu* 
lar  way.  When  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  he  met  with 
Marcus  Cicero  at  Corcyra,  he  had  offered  to  hand  over  the 
command  in  Corcyra  to  the  latter — ^who  was  still  from  tlui 
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time  of  his  Cilician  administration  invested  with  the  ranV 
of  general — as  the  offioer  of  higher  standing  accordit  g  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  by  this  readiness  had  driven  the 
unfortunate  advocate,  who  now  cursed  a  thousand  timei 
his  laurels  from  the  Amanus,  almost  to  despair;  but  he 
had  at  the  same  time  astonished  all  men  cf  any  tolerable 
discernment.  Th<»  same  principles  were  applied  now,  when 
iomething  more  was  at  stake ;  Cato  weighed  the  question 
to  whom  the  place  of  commander-in-chief  belonged,  as  if 
the  matter  had  reference  to  a  field  at  Tusculum,  and  ad> 
judged  It  to  Soipio.  By  this  sentence  his  own  candidature 
and  that  of  Varus  were  set  aside.  But  he  it  was  also,  and 
he  alone,  who  confronted  with  energy  the  claims  of  king 
Juba,  and  made  him  feel  that  the  Roman  nobility  came  to 
him  not  suppliant  as  to  the  great  prince  of  the  Parthians 
with  a  view  to  ask  aid  at  the  hands  of  a  protector,  but  as 
entitled  to  command  and  require  aid  from  a  subject.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Africa  Juba  could 
not  avoid  lowering  his  claims  to  some  extent ;  although  he 
still  carried  the  point  with  the  weak  Scipio,  that  the  pay 
of  his  troops  should  be  charged  on  the  Roman  treasury  and 
the  cession  of  the  province  of  Africa  should  be  assured  to 
him  in  the  event  of  victory. 

By  the  side  of  the  new  general-! n-chief  the  senate  of 
the  "  three  hundred  **  again  emerged,  ft  established  its 
■eat  in  Utica,  and  replenished  its  thinned  ranks  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  most  esteemed  and  the  wealthiest  men  of 
the  equestrian  order. 

The  warlike  preparations  were  pushed  forward,  chiefly 
through  the  zeal  of  Cato,  with  the  greatest  energy,  and 
every  man  capable  of  arms,  even  the  freedman  and  Libyan, 
was  enrolled  in  the  legions ;  by  which  cou*  te  so  many 
hands  were  withdrawn  from  agriculture  that  a  great  part 
of  the  fields  remained  uncultivated,  but  an  imposing  result 
was  certainly  attained.  The  heavy  infantry  numbered  four- 
teen legions,  of  which  two  were  already  raised  by  Varus, 
eight  others  were  formed  partly  from  the  refugees,  partly 
from  the  conscripts  in  the  province,  and  four  were  l^gioni 
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of  king  Juba  armed  in  the  Roman  manner.  The  heavj 
cavalry,  consisting  of  the  Celts  and  Germans  who  arrived 
with  Labienus  and  sundry  others  incorporated  in  their 
ranks,  was,  apart  from  Juba's  squadron  of  cavalry  equipped 
in  the  Roman  style,  1,600  strong.  The  light  troops  con- 
sisted of  innumerable  masses  of  Numidians  riding  without 
bridle  or  rein  and  armed  merely  with  javelins,  of  a  Lum- 
ber of  mounted  bowmen,  and  a  large  host  of  archers  on 
foot.  To  these  fell  to  be  added  Juba's  120  elephants,  and 
the  fleet  of  55  sail  commanded  by  Publius  Varus  and  Mar- 
cus Octavius.  The  urgent  want  of  mondy  was  in  some 
measure  remedied  by  a  self-taxation  on  the  part  of  the 
senate,  which  was  the  more  productive  as  the  richest  Afri- 
can capitalists  had  been  induced  to  enter  it.  Com  and 
other  supplies  were  accumulated  in  immense  quantities  in 
the  fortresses  capable  of  defence;  at  the  same  time  the 
stores  were  as  much  as  possible  removed  from  the  open 
towns.  The  absence  of  Caesar,  the  troublesome  temper 
of  his  legions,  the  agitation  in  Spain  and  Italy  gradually 
raised  men's  spirits  and  the  recollection  of  the  Pharsalian 
defeat  began  to  give  way  to  fresh  hopes  of  victory. 

The  time  lost  by  Caesar  in  Egypt  nowhere  revenged 
itself  more  severely  than  here.  Had  he  proceeded  to  Af- 
rica immediately  after  the  death  of  Pompeius,  he  would 
have  found  there  a  weak,  disorganized,  and  frightened  army 
and  utter  anarchy  among  the  leaders ;  whereas  there  was 
now  in  Africa,  owing  more  especially  to  Cato's  energy,  an 
army  equal  in  number  to  that  defeated  at  Pharsalus,  under 
leaders  of  note,  and  under  a  regulated  superintendence. 

A  peculiar  evil  star  seemed  altogether  to  preside  over 
this  African  expedition  of  Caesar.  He  had,  even 
y?jS?y^  before  his  erabarkatiott  for  Egypt,  arranged  in 
Spain  and  Italy  various  measures  preliminary 
and  preparatory  to  the  African  war ;  but  out  of  all  there 
had  sprung  nothing  but  mischief.  From  Spain,  according 
to  Caesar's  arrangement,  the  governor  of  the  southern  prov- 
ince Quintus  Cassius  Longinus  wan  to  cross  with  four  le> 
gions  to  Africa,  to  form  a  junction  there  with  Bogud  kiny 
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of  West  Mauretania,*  and  to  .idvance  with  him  towarda 
Numidia  and  Africa,  But  that  army  destined  for  Africa 
included  in  it  a  number  of  native  Spaniards  and  two  whole 
l^ons  formerly  Pompeian;  Pompeian  sympathies  pr& 
vailed  in  the  army  as  in  the  province,  and  the  unskilful  and 
tymnnioal  behaviour  of  the  Caesarian  governor  was  not  fit- 
led  to  allay  them.  A  formal  revolt  took  place ;  troops  and 
towns  took  part  for  or  against  the  governor ;  already  those 
who  had  risen  against  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  were  on  the 
point  of  openly  displaying  the  banner  of  Pompcius ;  already 
bad  Pompeius'  elder  son  Gnaeus  embarked  from  Africa  for 
Spain  to  take  advantage  of  this  favourable  turn,  when  the 
.disavowal  of  the  governor  by  the  most  respectable  Caesari- 
ans  themselves  and  the  interference  of  the  commander  of 
the  northern  province  suppressed  just  in  right  time  the  in- 
surrection* Gnaeus  Poonpeius,  who  had  lost  time  on  the 
way  with  a  vain  attempt  to  establish  himself  in  Mauretania, 
same  too  late ;  Gains  Trebonius,  whom  Caesar  after  his  re- 
turn from  the  East  sent  to  Spain  to  relieve  Cas- 
sius  (autumn  of  709),  met  everywhere  with  ab- 

*  The  shape  which  the  states  in  north-western  Africa  assumed  during 
this  peiiod  is  very  obscure.  After  the  Jugurthine  war  Bocchus  king 
of  Manretania  ruled  probably  from  the  western  sea  to  the  port  of  Sal- 
dae,  in  what  ia  now  Morocco  and  Algiers  (iii.  198) ;  the  princes  of  Tin- 
gis  (Tangiere) — ^probably  from  the  outset  different  from  the  Mauretanian 
soverdgns — ^who  occur  even  earlier  (Plut.  Sert,  9),  and  to  whom  it  may 
be  conjeciurml  that  Sallust's  Leptasta  (Hist,  ii.  81  Kritz)  and  Gicero*i 
Mastanesoeus  {In  Vat.  6,  12)  belong,  may  have  been  independent  within 
eertain  limits  or  may  have  held  fn>m  him  as  feudatories ;  just  as  Sypbax 
already  ruled  over  many  chieftains  of  tribes  (Appian,  Pun,  10),  and 
•boat  this  time  in  the  neighbouring  Numidia  Cirta  was  possessed,  prob* 
ably  however  under  Juba's  supremacy,  by  the  prince  Massinissa  (Ap- 
pian,  B,  C.  iv.  64).  About  672  we  find  in  Bocchus'  stead 
a  king  called  Bocut  or  Bogud  (iii.  413),  probably  the  son 
H^  of  Bocchus.    From  705  the  kingdom  appears  divided  be> 

tween  kiug  Bogud  who  possesses  the  western,  and  king 
BooehuB  who  possesses  the  eastern  half,  and  to  this  the  later  par  ;ition 
of  Kaoretania  into  Bogud's  kingdom  or  the  state  of  Tiiigis  and  Boo 
ciras*  kingdom  or  the  state  of  Jol  (Caesaren)  refers  (Plin.  H.  N  v.  S 
19 ;  oomp.  Btll.  A/ric,  23). 
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solute  obedience.  But  of  course  amidst  these  blunderi 
nothing  was  done  from  Spain  to  disturb  Uie  organization  of 
the  republicans  in  Africa;  indeed  in  consequence  of  tba 
complications  with  Longinus  Bogud  king  of  West  Maur»> 
tania,  who  was  on  Caesar's  side  and  might  at  least  have  pitt 
bome  obstacles  in  the  way  of  king  Juba,  had  been  oallei 
away  with  his  troops  to  Spain. 

Still  more  critical  were  the  occurrences  among  the  troopi 

whom  Caesar  had  caused  to  be  collected  in  south' 

nroUtii         ern  Italy,  in  order  to  his  embarkation  with  them 

Oampania.      ^^^  Africa.     They  were  for  the  most  part  the 

old  legions,  which  had  founded  Caesar's  throne  in  Graul, 
Spain,  and  Thessaly.  The  spirit  of  these  troops  had  not 
been  improved  by  victories,  and  had  been  utterly  disorgan* 
ized  by  long  repose  in  Lower  Italy.  The  almost  super- 
human demands  which  the  general  made  on  them,  and  the 
effects  of  which  were  only  too  clearly  apparent  in  their  fear- 
fully thinned  ranks,  lefl  behind  even  in  these  men  of  iron  a 
leaven  of  secret  rancour  which  required  only  time  and  quiet 
to  set  their  minds  in  a  ferment.  The  only  man  who  had  in- 
fluence over  them,  had  been  absent  and  almost  unheard-of 
for  a  year ;  while  the  officers  placed  over  them  were  hr 
more  afraid  of  the  soldiers  than  the  soldiers  of  them,  and 
overlooked  in  the  conquerors  of  the  world  every  outrage 
against  those  that  gave  them  quarters,  and  every  breach  of 
discipline.  When  the  orders  to  embark  for  Sicily  arrived, 
and  the  soldier  was  to  exchange  the  luxurious  ease  of  Cam- 
pania for  a  third  campaign  certainly  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Spain  and  Thessaly  in  point  of  hardship,  the  reins,  which 
had  been  too  long  relaxed  and  were  too  suddenly  tightened, 
snapt  asunder.  The  legions  refused  to  obey  till  the  pronv 
ised  presents  were  paid  to  them,  scornfully  repulsed  the  ofii« 
ajrs  sent  by  Caesar,  and  even  threw  stones  at  them.  An 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  incipient  revolt  by  increasing  the 
sums  promised  not  only  had  no  success,  but  the  soldiers  set 
out  in  masses  to  extort  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  front 
tlio  general  in  the  capital.  Several  officers,  who  attempted 
t'^  restrain  the  mutinous  bimde  on  the  way,  were  slain,     ll 
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a  formidable  danger.  Caesar  ordered  the  f«w  soldiers 
^Mrho  were  in  the  dty  to  occupy  the  gates,  with  the  view  of 
warding  off  the  justiy  apprehended  pillage  at  least  at  the 
first  onset,  and  suddenly  appeared  among  the  furious  bandi 
demauding  to  know  what  they  wanted.  They  exclaimedi 
**  discsfaarge.**  In  a  moment  the  request  was  granted.  Re> 
•peoting  the  presents,  Caesar  added,  which  he  had  premised 
to  his  soldiers  at  his  triumph,  as  well  as  respecting  the  lands 
whidi  he  had  not  promised  to  them  but  had  destined  for 
them,  they  might  apply  to  him  on  the  day  when  he  and  the 
other  soldiers  should  triumph ;  in  the  triumph  itrself  they 
eould  not  of  course  participate,  as  having  been  previously 
dischsiged.  The  masses  were  not  prepared  for  things  taking 
this  turn ;  convinced  that  Caesar  could  not  do  without  them 
for  the  African  campaign,  they  had  demanded  their  dis- 
charge only  in  order  that,  if  it  were  refused,  they  might 
annex  their  own  conditions  to  their  service.  Half  unset- 
tled in  their  belief  as  to  their  own  indispensableness ;  too 
awkward  to  return  to  their  object,  and  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tion which  had  missed  its  course  back  to  the  right  channel ; 
ashamed,  as  men,  by  the  fidelity  with  which  the  imperator 
kept  his  word  even  to  soldiers  who  had  forgotten  their  alle- 
giance, and  by  his  generosity  which  even  now  granted  far 
more  than  he  had  ever  promised ;  deeply  affected,  as  sol- 
diers, when  the  general  presented  to  tiiem  the  prospect  of 
their  being  necessarily  mere  civilian  spectators  of  the  tri- 
umph of  their  comrades,  and  when  he  called  them  no  longer 
•'  comrades  "  but  "  burgesses," — by  this  very  form  of  ad- 
dress, which  from  his  mouth  sounded  so  strangely,  destroy- 
ing as  it  were  with  one  blow  the  whole  pride  of  their  past 
soldierly  career;  and,  besides  nil  this,  under  the  spell  of  the 
man  whose  presence  had  an  irresistible  power — the  soldiers 
stood  for  a  while  mute  and  lingering,  till  from  all  sides  s 
cry  arose  that  the  general  would  once  more  rec  eive  them 
Into  &yoar  and  again  permit  them  to  be  called  r?j*esai*s  sol* 
diers.  Caesar,  after  having  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  en* 
treaty,  granted  the  permission  ;  but  the  ringleaders  in  this 
mutiny  had  a  third  cut  off  from  their  triumphal  presents 
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History  knows  no  greater  psychological  masterpiecei  and 
none  that  was  more  completely  successful. 

This  mutiny  operated  injuriously  on  the  African  cam* 
paign,  at  least  in  so  &r  as  it  con»derably  de* 
f^SS^io     layed  the  commencement  of  it.     When  Caesai 
*^****  arrived  at  the  port  of  Lilybaeum  destined  for 

de  embarkation,  the  ten  legions  intended  for  Africa  were 
far  from  being  fully  assembled  there,  and  it  was  the  experi* 
encfxl  troops  that  were  farthest  behind.  Hardly  however 
had  six  legions,  of  which  five  were  newly  formed,  arrived 
there  and  the  necessary  war  vessels  and  transports  come 
forward,  when  Caesar  put  to  sea  with  them  (25 
Deo.  707  of  the  uncorrected,  about  8  Oct  of  the 
Julian,  calendar).  The  enemy's  fleet,  which  on  account  of 
the  prevailing  equinoctial  gales  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach 
at  the  island  Aegimurus  in  front  of  the  bay  of  Carthage, 
did  not  oppose  the  passage ;  but  the  same  storms  scattered 
the  fleet  of  Caesar  in  all  directions,  and,  when  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  landing  not  &r  from  Hadru* 
metum  (Susa),  he  could  not  disembark  more  than  some 
8,000  men,  mostly  recruits,  and  150  horsemen.  His  at- 
tempt to  capture  Hadru metum  strongly  occupied  by  the 
enemy  miscarried  ;  but  Caesar  possessed  himself  of  the  two 
seaports  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  Ruspina  (Sahalil 
near  Susa)  and  Little  Leptis.  Here  he  entrenched  himself  j 
but  his  position  was  so  insecure,  that  he  kept  his  cavalry  m 
the  ships  and  the  ships  ready  for  sea  and  provided  with  a 
supply  of  water,  in  order  to  re-embark  at  any  moment  if 
lie  should  be  attacked  by  a  superior  force.  This  however 
waa  not  necessary,  for  just  at  the  right  time  the  ships  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  course  arrived 
(3  Jan.  708).  On  the  very  following  day  Cae- 
•ar,  whose  army  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Pompeians  from  want  of  corn,  under- 
took with  three  legions  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  but  was  attacked  on  the  march  not  far  frcm 
Ruspina  by  the  corps  which  Labienus  had  brought  up  to 
dislodge  Caesar  from  the  coast.     As  Labienus  had  exclu* 
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sively  cavalry  and  archers,  and  Ca«sar  almost 
32Jj{2^  nothing  but  in^try  of  the  line,  the  legions  were 
quickly  surrounded  and  exposed  to  the  uiissiles 
of  the  enemjy  without  being  able  to  retaliate  or  to  attack 
with  success.  No  doubt  the  deploying  of  the  entire  lino 
relieved  once  more  the  flanks,  and  spirited  charges  saved  the 
hciDour  of  their  arms ;  but  a  retreat  was  unavoidable,  and 
had  Ruspina  not  been  so  near,  the  Moorish  javelin  would 
perhaps  have  accomplished  the  same  result  hero  as  the  Par- 
thian bow  at  Carrhae. 

Caesar,  whom  this  day  had  fully  convinced  of  the  difli 
cuity  of  the  impending  war,  would  not  again  ex« 
Mritkm  a*  pose  his  soldiers  untried  and  discouraged  by  the 
"^^^  new  mode  of  fighting  to  any  such  attack,  but 
awaited  the  arrival  of  his  veteran  legions.  The  interval 
was  employed  in  providing  some  sort  of  compensation 
against  the  crushing  superiority  of  the  enemy  in  the  weap- 
ons of  distant  war&re.  The  incorporation  of  the  suitable 
men  from  the  fleet  as  light  horsemen  or  archers  in  the  land 
army  could  not  be  of  much  avail.  The  diversions  which 
Caesar  procured  were  somewhat  more  eflfectual.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  arms  against  Juba  the  Gaetulian 
pastoral  tribes  wandering  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  great 
Atlas  towards  the  Sahara ;  for  the  commotions  of  the  Mar 
rian  and  SuUan  period  had  reached  even  to  them,  and  their 
indignation  against  Pompeius,  who  had  at  that  time  made 
them  subordinate  to  the  Numidian  kings  (iii.  415),  rendered 
them  from  the  onset  favourably  inclined  to  the  heir  of  the 
mighty  Marius  of  whose  Jugurthine  campaign  they  had  still 
a  lively  recollection.  The  Mauretanian  kings,  Bogud  in 
Tingis  and  Bocehus  in  Jol,  were  Juba's  natural  rivals  and 
t(f  a  certain  extent  long  since  in  alliance  with  Caesar.  Fur- 
tluv,  there  still  roamed  in  the  border-region  between  the 
kingdoms  of  Juba  and  Bocehus  the  last  of  the  Catilinarians, 
that  Publius  Sittius  of  Nuceria  (p.  208),  who  eighteen  yoiirs 
before  had  become  converted  from  a  bankrupt  Italian  mer- 
chant into  a  Mauretanian  leader  of  free  bands,  and  since 
that  time  had  procured  for  himself  a  name  and  a  body  of 
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retainers  amidst  the  Libyan  quarrels.  Bocchus  and  Sittiui 
united  fell  on  the  Numidian  land,  and  occupied  the  imports 
ant  town  of  Cirta ;  and  their  attack,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Gaetulians.  compelled  king  Juba  to  send  a  portion  of  hlf 
troops  to  his  southern  and  western  frontiers, 

Caesar's  situation,  however,  continued  sufficiently  un- 
pleasant. His  army  was  crowded  together  within  a  spact 
of  six  square  miles ;  though  the  fleet  conveyed  com,  tht 
want  of  forage  was  as  much  felt  by  Caesar's  cavalry  as  by 
those  of  Pompeius  before  Dyrrhachium.  The  light  troops 
of  the  enemy  remained  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of 
Caesar  so  immeasurably  superior  to  his,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  carry  aggressive  operations  into  the 
interior  even  with  veterans.  If  Scipio  retired  and  aban- 
doned the  coast  towns,  he  might  perhaps  achieve  a  victory 
like  those  which  the  vizier  of  Orodes  had  won  over  Crassus 
and  Juba  over  Curio,  and  he  could  at  least  endlessly  pro- 
tract  the  war.  The  simplest  consideration  suggested  this 
plan  of  campaign ;  even  Cato,  although  far  from  a  strate- 
gist, counselled  its  adoption,  and  offered  at  the  same  time  tc 
cross  with  a  corps  to  Italy  and  to  call  the  republicans  to 
arms — which,  amidst  the  utter  confusion  there,  might  very 
well  meet  with  success.  But  Cato  could  only  advise,  not 
command ;  Scipio  the  commandeMn-chief  decided  that  the 
war  should  be  carried  on  in  the  region  of  the  coast.  This 
was  a  blunder,  not  merely  inasmuch  as  they  thereby  dropped 
a  plan  of  war  promising  a  sure  result,  but  also  inasmuch  as 
the  region  to  which  they  transferred  the  war  was  in  danger- 
ous agitation,  and  a  good  part  of  the  army  which  they  op- 
posed to  Caesar  was  likewise  in  a  troublesome  temper.  The 
fearfully  strict  levy,  the  carrying  off  of  the  supplies,  the 
devastating  of  the  smaller  townships,  the  feeling  in  general 
that  they  were  being  sacrificed  for  a  cause  which  from  tha 
outset  was  foreign  to  them  and  was  already  lost,  had  ex- 
asperated the  native  population  against  the  Roman  republic 
cans  fighting  out  their  last  struggle  of  despair  on  African 
soil ;  and  the  terrorist  proceedings  of  the  latter  against  all 
communities  that  were   but  suspected  of  indifference  (p» 
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521 ),  had  raised  this  exasperation  to  the  most  intense  h» 
tred.  The  African  towns  declared,  wherever  the/  could 
venture  to  do  so,  for  Caesar ;  among  the  Gaetulians  and  tha 
Libyans,  who  served  in  numbers  among  the  light  troops  and 
even  in  the  legions,  desertion  was  spreading.  But  Soipio 
with  all  the  obstinacy  characteristic  of  folly  persevered  in 
his  plan,  marched  with  all  his  force  from  Utica  to  appear 
before  the  towns  of  Ruspina  and  Little  Leptis  occupied  by 
Caesar,  furnished  Hadrumetum  to  the  north  and  Thapsus  to 
the  south  (on  the  promontory  R&s  ed  Dim&s)  with  strong 
garrisons,  and  in  concert  with  Juba,  who  likewise  appeared 
before  Ruspina  with  all  his  troops  not  required  by  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier,  offered  battle  repeatedly  to  the  enemy. 
But  Caesar  was  resolved  to  wait  for  his  veteran  legions. 
As  these  one  afler  another  arrived  and  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  strife,  Scipio  and  Juba  lost  the  desire  to  risk  a 
pitched  battle,  and  Caesar  had  no  means  of  compelling  them 
to  fight  owing  to  their  extraordinary  superiority  in  light 
cavalry.  Nearly  two  months  passed  away  in  marches  and 
skirmishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruspina  and  Thapsus, 
which  chiefly  had  relation  to  the  finding  out  of  the  concealed 
store-pits  (silos)  common  in  the  country,  and  to  the  exten- 
sion of  posts.  Caesar,  compelled  by  the  enemy's  horsemen 
to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  the  heights  or  to  cover  his 
flanks  by  entrenched  lines,  yet  accustomed  his  soldiers  gradu- 
ally during  this  laborious  and  apparently  endless  warfare  to 
the  foreign  mode  of  fighting.  Friend  and  foe  hardly  recog- 
nized the  rapid  general  in  the  cautious  master  of  fence  who 
trained  his  men  carefully  and  not  unfrequently  in  person ; 
and  they  became  almost  puzzled  by  the  masterly  skill  which 
displayed  itself  as  conspicuously  in  delay  as  in  promptitude 
.of  action. 

At  last  Caesar,  afler  being  joined  by  his  last  reinforce 

ments,  made  a  lateral  movtrment  towards  Thap- 
^^^        BUS.     Scipio  had,  as  we  have  said,  strongly  gar 

risoned  this  town,  and  thereby  committed  the 
blunder  of  presenting  to  his  opponent  an  object  of  attack 
easy  to  be  seized;  to  this  first  error  he  soon  added  th€ 
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■eooud  still  less  excusable  blunder  of  now  for  (be  rescue  of 
Thapsus  giving  tbe  battle,  whicb  Caesar  had  wished  ai|d 
Scipio  had  hitherto  rightly  refused,  on  ground  which  placed 
the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the  infantry  of  the  line.  Imme* 
diately  along  the  shore,  opposite  to  Caesar's  camp,  the 
legions  of  Scipio  and  Juba  appeared,  the  fore  ranks  ready 
for  fighting,  the  hinder  ranks  occupied  in  forming  an  en 
trenched  camp ;  at  the  same  time  the  garrison  of  Thapsus 
prepared  for  a  sally.  Caesar's  camp-guard  sufficed  to  re- 
pulse the  latter.  His  legionii,  accustomed  to  war,  already 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  enemy  from  the  want  of 
precision  in  their  mode  of  array  and  their  ill-dosed  ranks, 
while  the  entrenching  was  still  going  forward  on  that  side, 
and  before  even  the  general  gave  the  signal,  compelled  a 
trumpeter  to  sound  for  the  attack,  and  advanced  along  the 
whole  line  headed  by  Caesar  himself,  who,  when  he  saw  his 
men  advance  without  waiting  for  his  orders,  galloped  forward 
to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  The  right  wing,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  divisions,  frightened  the  line  of  elephants 
opposed  to  it— this  was  the  last  great  battle  in  which  these 
animals  were  employed — ^by  throwing  bullets  and  arrows, 
BO  that  they  wheeled  round  on  their  own  ranks.  The  cover- 
ing force  was  cut  down,  the  lefb  wing  of  the  enemy  was 
brolcen,  and  the  whole  line  was  overthrown.  The  defeat 
was  the  more  destructive,  as  the  new  camp  of  the  beaten 
army  was  not  yet  ready,  and  the  old  one  was  at  a  consider- 
able distance ;  both  were  successively  captured  almost  with- 
out resistance.  The  mass  of  the  defeated  army  threw  away 
their  arms  and  sued  for  quarter ;  but  Caesar's  soldiers  were 
no  longer  the  same  who  had  readily  refrained  from  battle 
before  Ilerda  and  honourably  spared  the  defenceless  at 
Phaisalus.  The  habit  of  civil  war  and  the  rancour  led 
behind  by  the  mutiny  asserted  their  power  in  a  terrible 
rumner  on  the  battle-field  of  Thapsus.  If  the  hydra  with 
which  they  fought  always  put  forth  new  energies,  if  tha 
army  was  hurried  from  Italy  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Mace* 
donia,  from  Macedonia  to  Africa,  and  if  the  repose  ever 
more  eagerly  longed  for  never  camt;,  the  soldier  sought,  and 
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not  wholly  without  cause,  the  reason  of  this  state  of  ihingi 
in  the  unseasonable  clemency  of  Caesar.  He  had  sworn  to 
retrieve  the  general's  neglect,  and  remained  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  disarmed  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  to  th» 
commands  of  Caesar  and  the  superior  officers.  The  ilftj 
thousand  corpses  that  covered  the  battle-field  of  Thapi uii 
among  whom  were  several  Caesarian  officers  known  as 
secret  opponents  of  the  new  monarc/)y,  and  therefore  killed 
OQ  this  occasion  by  their  own  men,  showed  how  the  soldier 
procures  for  himself  repose.    The  victorious  army  on  the 

other  hand  numbered  no  more  than  fifty  dead  (6 

Apra  708). 
Tliere  was  as  little  a  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  Afiricf 

after  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  as  there  had  been  i 
§ff^|°  year  and  a  half  before  in  the  East  after  the  defeat 

of  Pharsalus.  Cato  as  commandant  of  Utica 
convoked  the  senate,  set  forth  how  the  means  of  defence 
stood,  and  submitted  it  to  the  decision  of  those  assembled 
whether  they  would  yield  or  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
man— only  adjuring  them  to  resolve  and  to  act  not  each  one 
for  himself,  but  all  in  unison.  The  more  courageous  view 
(bund  several  supporters ;  it  was  proposed  to  manumit  on 
behalf  of  the  state  the  slaves  capable  of  arms,  which  however 
Cato  rejected  as  an  illegal  interference  with  private  property, 
and  suggested  in  its  stead  a  patriotic  appeal  to  the  slave- 
owners. But  soon  this  fit  of  resolution  in  an  assembly 
oonsisting  in  great  part  of  African  merchants  passed  off,  and 
they  agreed  to  capitulate.  Thereupon  when  Faustus  Sulla, 
son  of  the  regent,  and  Lucius  Afranius  arrived  in  Utica  with 
a  strong  division  of  cavalry  from  the  field  of  battle,  Cato 
ftill  made  an  attempt  to  hold  the  town  through  them ;  >rut 
he  indignantly  rejected  their  demand  to  let  them  first  of  all 
put  to  death  the  untrustworthy  citizens  of  Utica  en  fnasse^ 
and  chose  to  let  the  last  stronghdd  of  the  republicans  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  monarch  without  resistance  rather  than 
10  profane  the  last  moments  of  the  republic  by  such  a 

massacre.     After  he  had — partly  by  his  authoiv 

ity,  partly  by  liberal  largesses— checked  so  fill 
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as  he  oould  the  fury  of  the  soldiery  against  the  unfortunatt 
Uticans ;  afber  he  had  with  touching  solicitude  furnished  to 
those  who  preferred  not  to  trust  themselves  to  Caesar*! 
mercy  the  means  for  flight,  and  to  those  who  wished  to 
remain  the  opportunity  of  capitulating  under  the  moot 
tolerable  conditions,  so  far  as  his  ability  reached ;  and  after 
having  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  that  he  could  render  to 
liO  one  any  farther  aid^  he  held  himself  released  from  his 
command,  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  and  plunged  his  sword 
into  his  breast. 

Of  the  other  fugitive  leaders  -only  a  few  escaped.  The 
The  leaders  cavalry  that  fled  from  Thapsus  encountered  the 
of  ttier^        bands  of  Sittius,  and  were  cut  down  or  captured 

pablloaof  '  ^ 

Dutto  by  them;  their  leaders  Afranius  and  Faustus 

were  delivered  up  to  Caesar,  and,  when  the 
latter  did  not  order  their  immediate  execution,  they  were 
slain  in  a  tumult  by  his  veterans.  The  commander-in-chief 
Metellus  Scipio  with  the  fleet  of  the  defeated  party  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  cruisers  of  Sittius  and,  when  they  were 
about  to  lay  hands  on  him,  stabbed  himself.  King  Juba, 
not  unprepared  for  such  an  issue,  had. in  that  case  resolved 
to  die  in  a  way  which  seemed  to  him  befitting  a  king,  and 
had  caused  an  enormous  funeral  pile  to  be  prepared  in  the 
market-place  of  his  city  Zama,  which  was  intended  to  con* 
sume  along  with  his  body  all  his  treasures  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  whole  citizens  of  Zama.  But  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  showed  no  desire  to  let  themselves  be  employed 
by  way  of  decoration  for  the  funeral  rites  of  the  African 
Sardanapalus ;  and  they  closed  the  gates  against  the  king 
when  fleeing  from  the  battle-fleld  he  appeared,  accompanied 
by  Marcus  Petreius,  before  their  city.  The  king— one  of 
those  natures  that  become  savage  amidst  a  life  of  dazzling 
and  insolent  enjoyment,  and  prepare  for  themselves  even 
out  of  death  an  intoxicating  feast — ^resorted  with  his  com- 
panion to  one  of  his  country  houses,  caused  a  copious 
banquet  to  be  served  up,  and  at  the  close  of  the  feast 
challenged  Petreius  to  flght  him  to  death  in  single  combat 
(t  was  the  victor  of  Catilina  that  recei  red  his  death  at  thf 
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hand  of  the  king ;  the  latter  thereupon  caused  himself  to  be 
stabbed  by  one  of  his  slaves.  The  (ew  men  of  eminence 
that  escaped,  such  as  Labienus  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  fol 
lowed  Uie  elder  brother  of  the  latter  to  Spain  and  soughti 
like  Sertorius  formerly,  the  last  refuge  of  robbers  and 
pirates  in  the  waters  and  the  mountains  of  that  still  half- 
independent  land. 

Without  resistance  Caesar  regulated  the  affairs  of  Africa. 

As  Curio  had  already  proposed,  the  kingdom  of 
^^M^     Massinissa  was  broken  up.     The  most  eastern 

portion  or  region  of  Sitifis  was  united  with  the 
kingdom  of  Bocchus  king  of  Elast  Mauretania  (iii.  198),  and 
the  fiiithful  king  Bogud  of  Tlngis  was  rewarded  with  con« 
siderable  gifts.  Cirta  (Constantine)  and  the  surrounding 
district,  hitherto  possessed  under  the  supremacy  of  Juba  by 
the  prince  Massinissa  and  his  son  Arabion,  were  conferred 
en  the  condottiere  Publius  Sittius  that  he  might  settle  his 
hal^Roman  bands  there ;  *  but  at  the  same  time  this  district, 
as  well  as  by  far  the  largest  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
late  Numidian  kingdom,  were  united  as  ^'New  Africa" 
with  the  older  province  of  Africa,  and  the  defence  of  the 
country  along  the  coast  against  the  roving  tribes  of  the 
desort,  which  the  republic  had  entrusted  to  a  client-king, 
was  imposed  by  the  new  monarch  on  the  empire  itself. 

The  struggle,  which  Pompeius  and  the  republicans  had 
Th«  Tietorr  undertaken  against  the  monarchy  of  Caesar,  thus 
of  mon-         terminated,  after  having  lasted  for  four  years, 

in  the  complete  victory  of  the  new  monarch. 
No  doubt  the  monarchy  was  not  established  for  the  first 
time  on  the  battle-fields  of  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus ;  it  might 
already  be  dated  from  the  moment  when  Pompeius  and 
Gaesar  in  league  had  established  their  joint  rule  and  over- 
tlirown  the  previous  aristocratic  constitution.     Yet  :t  waft 

*  The  infcripUoDB  of  the  region  referred  to  preserve  nuiDerous  tracei 
of  this  colonization.  The  name  of  the  Sittii  is  there  unusually  frequent ; 
the  African  township  Miley  bears  as  Roman  the  name  eolonia  Sarnemii 
(Renier,  Inscr,  1264,  2828,  2824),  evidently  from  the  Nucerian  river 
god  Sarnus  (Sucton.  Ritei.  4). 
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only  those  baptisms  of  blood  of  the  ninth  Augtut  700  and 
the  sixth  April  708  that  set  aside  the  joint  rule  so  opposed 
to  the  nature  of  absolute  dominion,  and  conferred  iixitj  and 
formal  recognition  on  the  new  monarchy.  Risings  cf  pr» 
la  46.  tenders  and  republican  conspiracies  might  ensue 

and  provoke  new  commotions,  perhaps  even 
new  revolutions  and  restorations ;  but  the  oontinuitj  of  ths 
free  republic  that  had  been  uninterrupted  for  five  hundred 
years  was  broken  through,  and  monarchy  was  established 
throughout  the  range  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  legiti- 
macy of  accomplished  fact. 

The  constitutional  struggle  was  at  an  end ;  and  that  it 
The  end  of  ^*®  *^>  ^*^  proclaimed  by  Marcus  Cato  when 
***bur  ^®  ^*^^^  ^^  ^^^  sword  at  Utica.     For  many  years 

he  had  been  the  foremost  man  in  the  struggle 
of  the  legitimate  republic  against  its  oppressors ;  he  had 
continued  it,  long  ader  he  had  ceased  to  cherish  any  hope 
of  victory.  But  now  the  struggle  itself  had  become  impos- 
sible ;  the  republic  which  Marcus  Brutus  had  founded  was 
dead  and  never  to  be  revived ;  what  were  the  republicans 
now  to  do  on  the  earth  ?  The  treasure  was  carri^  off,  the 
sentinels  were  thereby  relieved ;  who  could  blame  them  if 
thoy  departed  1  There  was  more  nobility,  and  above  all 
more  judgment,  in  the  death  of  Cato  than  there  had  been  in 
his  life.  Cato  was  anything  but  a  great  man ;  but  with  all 
that  shortsightedness,  that  perversity,  that  dry  prolixity, 
and  those  spurious  phrases  which  have  stamped  him,  for 
his  own  and  for  all  time,  as  the  ideal  of  unreflecting  repub- 
licanism and  the  favourite  of  all  who  make  it  their  hobby, 
he  was  yet  the  only  man  who  honourably  and  courageously 
defended  in  the  l^t  struggle  the  great  system  doomed  to 
destruction.  Just  because  the  shrewdest  lie  feels  itself 
inwardly  annihilated  before  the  simple  truth,  and  because 
all  the  dignity  and  glory  of  human  nature  ultimately  depend 
not  on  shrewdness  but  on  honesty,  Cato  has  played  a 
greater  part  in  history  than  many  men  far  superior  to  him 
in  intellect  It  only  elevates  the  deep  and  tragic  signifi- 
cance of  his  death  that  he  was  himself  a  fool ;  in  truth  i^-  if 
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just  because  Don  Quixote  is  a  fool  that  he  is  a  tragic  figure. 
It  is  an  affecting  fact,  that  on  that  world-stage,  on  which  so 
many  great  and  wise  men  had  moved  and  acted,  the  fool 
was  destined  to  give  the  epilogue.  He  too  died  not  in  vain. 
It  was  a  fearfully  striking  protest  of  the  republic  against  t)i# 
monarchy,  that  the  last  republican  went  as  the  first  monardi 
came*«  protest  which  tore  asunder  like  gossamer  all  that 
so-called  constitutional  character  with  which  Caesar  invested 
his  monarchy,  and  exposed  in  all  its  hypocritical  falsehood 
the  shibboleth  of  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties,  under  the 
aegis  of  which  despotism  grew  up.  The  unrelenting  warfiure 
which  the  ghost  of  the  legitimate  republic  waged  for  centu- 
ries, from  Cassius  and  Brutus  down  to  Thrasea  and  Tacitus, 
miy  even  &r  later,  against  the  Caesarian  monarchy — a  war- 
fiure  of  plots  and  of  literature — was  the  legacy  which  the 
dying  Cato  bequeathed  to  his  enemies.  This  republican 
oppomtion  borrowed  from  Cato  its  whole  attitude — stately, 
transcendental  in  its  rhetoric,  pretentiously  rigid,  hopeless, 
and  faithful  to  death ;  and  accordingly  it  began  even  imme- 
diately after  his  death  to  revere  as  a  saint  the  man  who  in 
his  lifetime  was  not  unfrequently  its  laughingstock  and  its 
scandal.  But  the  greatest  of  these  marks  of  respect  was  the 
involuntary  homage  which  Caesar  rendered  to  him,  when  he 
made  an  exception  to  the  contemptuous  clemency  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  treat  his  opponents,  Pompeians  as 
well  as  republicans,  in  the  case  of  Cato  alone,  and  pursued 
him  even  beyond  the  grave  with  that  energetic  hatred  which 
practical  statesmen  are  wont  to  feel  towards  antagonist! 
who  oppose  them  from  an  ideal  point  of  view  equally 
dangerous  and  impracticable. 
Vol.  IV.— 23* 


CHAPTER 

na   QJD  BSPUBUO  AND  THM    HSW  MOHAEOHT, 

Tex  now  monarch  of  Rome,  the  first  ruler  of  the  whcU 
domain  of  Romano-Hellenic  civilization.  Gains 
Julius  Caesar,  was  in  his  fifty- sixth  year  (born 
12  July  652?)  when  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  the 
last  linlc  in  a  long  chain  of  momentous  victoriesi 
placed  the  decision  of  the  future  of  the  world  in  his  hands 
Few  men  have  had  their  elasticity  so  thoroughly  put  to  the 
proof  as  Caesar — the  sole  creative  genius  produced  by  Rome, 
and  the  last  produced  by  the  ancient  world,  which  accord' 
ingly  moved  on  in  the  track  that  he  marked  out  for  it  until 
its  sun  had  set.  Sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  noble  fami- 
lies of  Latium — which  traced  back  its  lineage  to  the  heroes 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  kings  of  Rome,  and  in  fact  to  the  Venus- 
Aphrodite  common  to  both  nation»-^he  spent  the  years  of 
bis  boyhood  and  early  manhood  as  the  genteel  youdi  of  that 
epoch  were  wont  to  spend  them.  He  had  tasted  the  sweet- 
ness as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  of  fashionable  life, 
had  recited  and  declaimed,  had  practised  literature  and  made 
verses  in  his  idle  hours,  had  prosecuted  love-intrigues  of 
every  sort,  and  got  himself  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  shaving,  curls,  and  ruffles  pertaining  to  the  toilette-wisdom 
>f  the  day,  as  well  {is  into  the  far  more  mysterious  art  of 
ilways  borrowing  and  never  paying.  But  the  flexible  steel 
>f  that  nature  was  proof  against  even  these  dissipated  and 
dighty  courses ;  Caesar  retained  both  his  bodily  vigour  and 
his  elasticity  of  mind  and  heart  unimpaired.  In  fencing  and 
in  riding  he  was  a  match  fur  any  of  his  soldiers,  and  at 
Alexandria  his  swimming  saved  his  life;  the  ircredibls 
t*apidity  of  his  journeys,  which  usually  for  the  sake  of  gain* 
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ing  time  were  performed  by  night — a  thorough  contrast  to 
the  procession-like  slowness  with  which  Pompeius  moved 
from  one  place  to  another — was  the  astonishment  of  his  con* 
temporaries  and  not  the  least  among  the  causes  of  his  success. 
The  mind  was  like  the  body.  His  remarkable  power  of 
Intuition  revealed  itself  in  the  precision  and  practicability^ 
of  all  his  arrangements,  even  where  he  gave  orders  without 
having  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  His  memory  was  matohlesSi 
and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  carry  on  several  occupations 
simultaneously  with  equal  self-possession.  Although  a 
genUeman,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  monarch,  he  had  still  a 
heart.  So  long  as  he  lived,  he  cherished  the  purest  venera- 
tion for  his  worthy  mother  Aurelia  (his  father  having  died 
early) ;  to  his  wives  and  above  all  to  his  daughter  Julia  he 
devoted  an  honourable  affection,  which  was  not  without 
reflex  influence  even  on  political  affairs.  With  the  ablest 
and  most  excellent  men  of  his  time,  of  high  and  of  humble 
rank,  he  maintained  noble  relations  of  mutual  fidelity,  with 
each  after  his.  kind.  As  he  himself  never  abandoned  any  of 
his  partisans  after  the  pusillanimous  and  unfeeling  manner 
of  Pompeius,  but  adhSrod  UMs  friends — and  that  not  merely 
from  calculation — ^through  good  and  bad  times  without  waver- 
ing, several  of  these,  such  as  Aulus  Hirtius  and  Gains  Matius, 
gave,  even  after  his  death,  noble  testimonies  of  their  attach* 
ment  to  him. 

If  in  a  nature  so  harmoniously  organized  there  is  any 
one  trait  to  be  singled  out  as  characteristic,  it  is  this— ^that 
he  stood  aloof  from  all  ideology  and  everything  fanciful. 
As  a  matter  of  course  Caesar  was  a  man  of  passion,  for  with* 
out  passion  there  is  no  genius ;  but  his  passion  was  never 
stronger  than  he  could  control.  He  had  had  his  season  of 
youth,  and  song,  love,  and  wine  had  taken  joj  ous  possessioii 
of  his  mind ;  but  with  him  they  did  not  penetrate  ^o  the 
inmost  core  of  his  nature.  Literature  occupieil  him  long 
and  earnestly;  but,  while  Alexander  could  not  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  Homeric  Achilles,  Caesar  in  his  sleepless 
hours  mused  on  the  inflections  of  the  Latin  nouns  and  verbs. 
lie  made  verses,  as  everybody  then  did,  but  they  were  weak; 
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on  the  other  hand  he  was  interests  in  subjects  of  astronomj 
and  natural  science.  While  wine  was  and  contiLuod  to  bi 
with  Alexander  the  destroyer  of  care,  the  temperate  Roman, 
after  the  revels  of  his  youth  were  over,  avoided  it  entirely. 
Around  hiin^  as  around  all  those  whom  the  full  lustre  of 
woman's  love  has  dazzled  in  youth,  fainter  gleams  of  it  oon* 
tinned  imperishably  to  linger ;  even  in  later  years  he  had 
his  love-adventures  and  successes  with  women,  and  he  re- 
tained a  certain  foppishness  in  his  outward  appearance,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  pleasing  consciousness  of  his  own 
manly  beauty.  He  carefully  covered  the  baldness  which 
he  keenly  felt  with  the  laurel  chaplet  that  he  wore  in  public 
in  his  later  years,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  surrendered 
some  of  his  victories,  if  he  could  thereby  have  brought  back 
his  youthful  locks.  But,  however  much  even  when  monarch 
he  enjoyed  the  society  of  women,  he  only  amused  himself 
with  them,  and  allowed  them  no  manner  of  influence  over 
him ;  even  his  much-censured  relation  to  queen  Cleopatra 
was  only  contrived  to  mask  a  weak  point  in  his  political 
position  (p.  510). 

Caesar  was  thoroughly  a  realist  and  a  man  of  sense ;  and 
whatever  he  undertook  and  achieved  was  pervaded  and 
guided  by  the  cool  sobriety  which  constitutes  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  this  he  owed  the 
power  of  living  energetically  in  the  present,  undisturbed 
either  by  recollection  or  by  expectation ;  to  this  he  owed 
the  capacity  of  acting  at  any  moment  with  collected  vigour, 
and  applying  his  whole  genius  even  to  the  smallest  and  most 
jcidental  enterprise ;  to  this  he  owed  the  many-sided  power 
with  which  he  grafted  and  mastered  whatever  imderstand* 
ing  crm  comprehend  and  will  can  compel ;  to  this  he  owed 
the  self-possessed  ease  with  which  he  arranged  his  periodi 
AS  well  as  projected  his  campaigns ;  to  this  he  owed  the 
'marvellous  serenity'  which  remained  steadily  with  him 
through  good  and  evil  days ;  to  this  he  owed  the  complete 
independence,  which  admitted  of  no  control  by  favourite  oi 
by  mistress,  or  even  by  friend.  It  resulted,  moreover,  from 
this  clearness  of  judgment  that  Caesar  never  formed  to  him 
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self  illusions  regarding  the  power  of  fate  and  the  ability  of 
man  ;  in  his  case  the  friendly  veil  wfiS  lifted  up,  which  con* 
eeals  from  man  the  inadequacy  of  his  working.  Howeve; 
prudently  he  planned  and  contemplated  all  possibilities,  the 
feeling  was  never  absent  from  his  heart  that  in  all  things 
fortone,  that  is  to  say  accident,  must  bestow  success  *,  and 
with  this  may  be  connected  the  circumstance  that  he  so 
oft«n  played  a  desperate  game  with  destiny,  and  in  particular 
again  and  again  hazarded  his  person  with  daring  indifference. 
As  indeed  occasionally  men  of  predominant  sagacity  betake 
themselTes  to  a  pure  game  of  hazard,  so  there  was  in  Caesar's 
rationalism  a  point  at  which  it  came  in  some  measure  into 
contact  with  mysticism. 

Gifts  snch  as  these  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  states- 
man. From  early  youth,  accordingly,  Caesar 
was  a  statesman  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  his  aim  was  the  highest  which  man 
is  allowed  to  propose  to  himself — the  political,  military, 
intellectua],  and  moral  regeneration  of  his  own  deeply  de- 
cayed nation,  and  of  the  still  more  deeply  decayed  Hellenic 
nation  intimately  akin  to  his  own.  The  hard  school  of 
thirty  years'  experience  changed  his  views  as  to  the  means 
by  which  this  aim  was  to  be  reached ;  his  aim  itself  re- 
mained the  same  in  the  times  of  his  hopeless  humiliation 
and  of  his  unlimited  plenitude  of  power,  in  the  times  when 
as  demagogue  and  conspirator  he  stole  towards  it  by  paths 
of  darkness,  and  in  those  when,  as  joint  possessor  of  the 
supreme,  power  and  then  as  monarch,  he  worked  at  his  task 
in  the  full  light  of  day  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  All 
the  measures  of  a  permanent  kind  that  proceeded  from  him 
at  the  most  various  times  assume  their  appropriate  places 
*.n  the  great  building-plan.  We  cannot  therefore  properly 
ipeak  of  isolated  achievements  of  Caesar ;  he  did  nothing 
Elated.  With  justice  jnen  commend  Caesar  the  orator 
for  hi9  masculine  eloquence,  which,  scorning  all  the  arts  of 
the  advocate,  like  a  clear  flame  at  once  enlightened  and 
warmed.  With  justice  men  admire  in  Caesar  the  authoi 
the  Inimitable  simpl.city  of  the  cou  position,  the  uniqu€ 
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purity  and  beauty  of  the  language.  With  juatioe  did  greal> 
est  masters  of  war  of  all  times  have'  praised  Caesar  tin 
general,  who,  in  a  singular  degree  disregarding  routine  and 
tradition,  knew  always  how  to  find  out  the  mode  of  war- 
fiffe  by  which  in  the  given  case  the  enemy  was  oonqueitid 
and  which  was  consequently  in  the  given  case  the  righ' 
one ;  vho  with  the  certainty  of  divination  found  the  proper 
means  for  every  end ;  who  after  defeat  stood  ready  for  bat- 
tle like  William  of  Orange,  and  ended  the  campaign  invari- 
ably with  victory ;  who  managed  that  element  of  warfiu^ 
the  trcatn*<«nt  of  which  serves  to  distinguish  military  genius 
from  the  more  ordinary  ability  of  an  officer — the  rapid 
movement  of  masses — with  unsurpassed  perfection,  and 
found  the  guarantee  of  victory  not  in  the  massiveness  of 
his  forces  but  in  the  celerity  of  their  movements,  not  in 
long  preparation  but  in  rapid  and  bold  action  even  with 
inadequate  means.  But  all  these  were  with  Caesar  mere 
secondary  matters ;  he  was  no  doubt  a  great  orator,  author, 
and  general,  but  he  became  each  of  these  merely  because 
he  was  a  consummate  statesman.  The  soldier  more  espe- 
cially played  in  him  altogether  an  accessory  part,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  peculiarities  by  which  he  is  distin- 
guished from  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Napoleon,  that  he 
began  his  political  activity  not  as  an  oflicer,  but  as  a  dema- 
gogue. According  to  his  original  plan  he  had  purposed  to 
reach  his  object,  like  Pericles  and  Gaius  Gracchus,  without 
force  of  arms,  and  throughout  eighteen  years  he  had  as 
leader  of  ihe  popular  party  moved  exclusively  amid  politi- 
Ci'il  plans  and  intrigues — until,  reluctantly  convinced  of  the 
njcessity  for  a  military  support,  he,  when  already  forty 
years  of  ag3,  headed  an  army.  It  was  natural  that  he 
ffhould  evw;  aflerwards  reina'.n  still  more  statesman  than 
general — just  like  Cromwell,  who  also  transformed  himself 
from  a  leader  of  opposition  iiKo  a  military  chief  and  demo- 
cratic king,  and  who  in  general,  little  as  the  Puritan  hero 
seems  to  resemble  the  dissolute  Roman,  is  yet  in  his  de- 
velopment as  well  as  in  the  objects  which  he  aimed  a^  and 
the  results  which  he  achieved  of  all  statesmen  perhaps  thi 
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most  akin  to  Caesar.  Even  in  his  mode  cf  vfai-fare  thii 
luiprovised  generalship  may  still  be  recognized  ;  the  enter- 
prises of  Napoleon  against  Egypt  and  against  England  do 
not  more  clearly  exhibit  the  artillery-lieutenant  who  had 
Tisen  by  service  to  command  than  the  similar  enterprises 
f  Caesar  exhibit  the  demagogue  metamorphosed  into  & 
geaeral.  A  regularly  trained  officer  would  hardly  have 
been  prefMuredy  through  political  oonsiderations  of  a  not 
Altogether  stringent  nature,  to  set  aside  the  best-founded 
military  soruples  in  the  way  in  which  Caesar  did  on  several 
occasioDs,  most  strikingly  in  the  case  of  his  landing  in 
Epirus.  Several  of  his  acts  are  therefore  censurable  in  a 
military  point  of  view ;  but  what  the  general  loses,  the 
statesman  gains.  The  task  of  the  statesman  is  universal 
in  its  nature  like  Caesar's  genius ;  if  he  undertook  things 
the  most  varied  and  most  remote  one  from  another,  they 
bad  all  without  exception  a  bearing  on  the  one  great  object 
to  which  with  infinite  fidelity  and  consistency  he  devoted 
bimself ;  and  oi  the  manifold  aspects  and  directions  of  his 
great  activity  he  never  preferred  one  to  another.  Although 
a  master  of  the  art  of  war,  he  yet  from  stiitesmanly  con- 
siderations did  his  utmost  to  avert  the  civil  strife  and, 
when  it  nevertheless  began,  to  keep  his  laurels  from  the 
stain  of  blood.  Although  the  founder  of  a  military  mon- 
arohyy  he  yet,  with  an  energy  unexampled  in  history,  al- 
lowed no  hierarchy  of  marshals  or  government  of  prae- 
torians to  come  into  existence.  If  he  liad  a  preference  for 
any  one  form  of  services  rendered  to  the  state,  it  was  for 
the  sciences  and  arts  of  peace  rather  than  for  those  of  war. 
The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  his  action  as  a 
•tatesman  was  its  perfect  harmony.  In  reality  all  the  con- 
ditioQS  for  ^is  most  difficult  of  all  human  functions  were 
united  in  Caesar.  A  thorough  realist,  he  never  allowed  the 
images  of  the  past  or  venerable  tradition  to  disturb  him ; 
with  him  nothing  was  of  value  in  politics  but  the  living 
present  and  the  law  of  reason,  just  as  in  grammar  he  set 
asido  historical  and  antiquarian  research  and  recognized 
nothing  but  on  the  one  nand  the  living  ti^^  hguendi  and 
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on  the  ether  hand  the  rule  of  symmetry*  A  bom  ruler 
he  governed  the  minds  of  men  as  the  wind  drives  thi 
clouds,  and  compelled  the  most  heterogeneous  natures  to 
place  themselves  at  his  service— the  smooth  citizen  aad  iht 
rough  subaltern,  the  noble  matrons  of  Rome  and  the  fiir 
princesses  of  Egypt  and  Mauretania,  the  brilliant  cav«lr7* 
officer  and  the  calculating  banker.  His  talent  for  organi- 
zation was  marvellous ;  no  statesman  has  ever  oompeUed 
alliances,  no  general  has  ever  collected  an  army  out  of  uii> 
yielding  and  refractory  elements  with  such  decision,  and 
kept  them  together  with  such  firmness,  as  Caesar  displayed 
in  constraining  and  upholding  his  coalitions  and  his  l^ona; 
never  did  regent  judge  his  instruments  and  assign  each  to 
the  place  appropriate  for  him  with  so  acute  an  eye. 

He  was  monarch ;  but  he  never  played  the  king.  Even 
when  absolute  lord  of  Rome,  he  retained  the  deportment 
of  the  party-leader ;  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth,  easy  and 
charming  in  conversation,  complaisant  towards  every  one, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  be  nothing  but  the  first  among 
his  peers.  Caesar  entirely  avoided  the  blunder  of  so  many 
men  otherwise  on  an  equality  with  him,  who  have  carried 
into  politics  the  tone  of  military  command ;  however  much 
occasion  his  disagreeable  relations  with  the  senate  gave  for 
it,  he  never  resorted  to  outrages  such  as  that  of  the  eight* 
eenth  Brumal  re.  Caesar  was  monarch ;  but  he  was  never 
seized  with  the  giddiness  of  the  tyrant.  He  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  among  the  mighty  men  of  the  earth,  who  in  great 
matters  and  little  never  acted  according  to  inclination  or 
caprice,  but  always  without  exception  according  to  his  duty 
as  ruler,  and  who,  when  he  looked  back  on  his  life,  found 
doubtless  erroneous  calculations  to  deplore,  but  no  false 
itep  of  passion  to  regret.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  Caesar's  life,  which  even  on  a  small  scale  *  can  be  com- 

*  The  affair  with  Laberius,  told  in  the  welUknown  prologue,  hu 
deen  quoted  as  an  iuBtance  of  Cae8ar*s  tyrannical  caprices,  but  thos« 
who  have  done  so  hare  thoroughly  misunderstood  bhe  irony  of  the  tiu> 
ition  as  well  as  of  the  poet ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  na'iveU  of  Iftineul 
Ing  as  a  martyr  the  poet  who  readily  pockets  his  honorarium. 
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pared  with  those  poetico-seiisual  ebullitions — such  as  the 
mitrder  of  Kleitos  or  the  bumiug  of  Perscpolis — which  Uie 
hiatorj  of  his  great  predecessor  in  the  East  records.  He 
fia,  in  fine,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  those  mighty  men,  who 
has  preserved  to  the  end  of  his  career  the  statesman's  taot 
>f  diMriminating  between  the  possible  and  the  impossible^ 
*nd  has  not  brolien  down  in  the  task  which  for  nobly  gifted 
oatures  is  the  most  difficult  of  all — the  task  of  recognizing 
when  on  the  pinndcle  of  success,  its  natural  limits.  What 
was  possible  he  performed,  and  never  left  the  possible  good 
undone  for  the  sake  of  the  impossible  better,  never  dia> 
dained  at  least  to  mitigate  by  palliatives  evils  that  were 
incurable.  But  where  he  recognized  that  fate  had  spoken, 
he  always  obeyed.  Alexander  on  the  Hyphasis,  Napoleon 
at  Moscow,  turned  back  because  they  were  compelled  to 
do  so,  and  were  indignant  at  destiny  for  bestowing  even  on 
its  &vourites  merely  limited  successes ;  Caesar  turned  back 
voluntarily  on  the  Thames  and  on  the  Rhine ;  and  at  the 
Danube  and  the  Euphrates  thought  not  of  unbounded  plans 
of  world-conquest,  but  merely  of  carrying  into  effect  a  well* 
considered  regulation  of  the  frontiers. 

Such  was  this  unique  man,  whom  it  seems  so  easy  and 
yet  is  so  infinitely  difficult  to  describe.  His  whole  nature 
is  transparent  clearness;  and  tradition  preserves  more 
copious  and  more  vivid  information  regarding  him  than 
r^arding  any  of  his  peers  in  the  ancient  world.  Of  such 
a  personage  our  conceptions  may  well  vary  in  point  of 
shallowness  or  depth,  but  they  cannot  be,  strictly  speaking 
difierent ;  to  every  not  utterly  perverted  inquirer  the  grand 
figure  has  exhibited  the  same  essential  features,  and  yet  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  reprpducing  it  to  the  life.  The  secret 
lies  in  its  perfection.  In  his  character  as  a  man  as  well  as 
in  his  place  in  history,  Caesar  occupies  a  position  where  the 
great  contrasts  of  existence  meet  and  balance  each  other. 
Of  the  mightiest  creative  power  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
of  the  most  penetrating  judgment ;  no  longer  a  youth  and 
not  yet  an  old  man ;  of  the  highest  energy  of  will  and  the 
highest  capacity  of  execution  ;  filled  w  th  republican  ideals 
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dod  at  the  same  time  born  to  be  a  king ,  a  Itoman  in  the 
deepest  essence  of  his  nature,  and  yet  called  to  reoondlo 
and  combine  in  himself  as  well  as  in  the  outer  world  tho 
.  Roman  and  the  Hellenic  types  of  culture— Caesar  was  the 
I  entire  and  perfect  man.  Accordingly  we  miss  in  him  more 
than  in  any  other  historical  personage  what  are  called  chai^ 
RCteristic  features,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  else  thai^ 
deviations  from  the  natural  course  of  human  developtnent. 
What  in  Caesar  passes  for  such  at  the  first  superficial  glance 
b,  when  more  closely  observed,  seen  to  be  the  peculiarity 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  epoch  of  culture  or  of  the 
nation ;  his  youthful  adventures,  for  instance,  were  common 
to  him  with  all  his  more  gifted  contemporaries  of  like  posi- 
tion, his  unpoetical  but  strongly  logical  temperament  was 
the  temperament  of  Romans  in  general.  It  formed  part 
also  of  Caesar's  full  humanity  that  he  was  in  the  highest 
degree  influenced  by  the  conditions  of  time  and  place ;  for 
there  is  no  abstract  humanity — ^the  living  man  cannot  but 
occupy  a  place  in  a  given  nationality  and  in  a  definite  line 
of  culture.  Caesar  was  a  perfect  man  just  because  he  more 
than  any  other  placed  himself  amidst  the  currents  of  his 
time,  and  because  he  more  than  any  other  possessed  the 
essential  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  nation — ^practical  apti 
tude  as  a  citizen — in  perfection :  for  his  Hellenism  in  fact 
was  only  the  Hellenism  which  had  been  long  intimately 
blended  with  the  Italian  nationality.  But  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance lies  the  difficulty,  we  may  perhaps  say  the  im- 
possibility, of  depicting  Caesar  to  the  life.  As  the  artist 
can  paint  everything  save  only  consummate  beauty,  so  the 
historian,  when  once  in  a  thousand  years  he  encounters  the 
pcifect,  can  only  be  silent  regarding  it.  For  normality 
admits  doubtless  of  being  expressed,  but  it  gives  us  only 
the  negative  notion  of  the  absence  of  defect ;  the  secret  of 
nature,  whereby  in  her  most  finished  manifestations  nor 
mality  and  individuality  are  combined,  is  beyond  expret 
■ion.  Nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to  deem  those  fortunato 
who  beheld  this  perfection,  and  to  gain  some  faint  ooncep* 
t?on  of  it  from  the  reflected  lustre  which  rests  imperisliably 
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on  the  works  that  were  the  creation  of  this  great  nature. 
These  also,  it  is  true,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  time.  The  Roi 
man  hero  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  youthful  Greek 
predecessor  not  merely  as  an  equal,  but  as  a  superior ;  but 
the  world  had  meanwhile  become  old  and  its  youthful  lus- 
tre had  &ded.  The  action  of  Caesar  was  no  longer,  like 
that  of  Alexander,  a  joyous  marching  onward  towards  a 
goal  indefinitely  remote ;  he  built  on,  and  out  of,  ruins,  and 
was  oontent  to  establish  himself  as  tolerably  and  as  securely 
as  possible  within  the  ample  but  yet  defmite  bounds  once 
assigned  to  him.  With  reason  therefore  the  delicate  poetic 
tact  of  the  nations  has  not  troubled  itself  about  the  unpo* 
etical  Roman,  and  has  invested  the  son  of  Philip  alone  with 
all  the  golden  lustre  of  poetry,  with  all  the  rainbow  hues 
of  l^end.  But  with  equal  reason  the  political  life  of  n^ 
tions  has  during  thousands  of  years  again  and  again  revert- 
ed to  the  lines  which  Caesar  drew ;  and  the  fact,  that  the 
peoples  to  whom  the  world  belongs  still  at  the  present  day 
designate  the  highest  of  their  monarchs  by  his  name,  con- 
veys a  warning  deeply  significants  and,  unhappily,  fraught 
with  shame. 

If  the  old,  in  every  respect  vicious,  state  of  things  wiEis 
to  be  successfully  qq\»  rid  of  and  the  common- 

Hulling.  J     D 

MideofUM  wealth  was  to  be  renovated,  it  was  necessary 
■^^^  first  of  all  that  the  country  should  be  practic- 
ally tranquillized  and  that  the  ground  should  be  cleared 
from  the  rubbish  with  which  since  the  recent  catastrophe 
it  was  everywhere  strewed.  In  this  work  Caesar  set  out 
from  the  principle  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  hitherto  Fub- 
sisting  parties  cr,  to  put  it  more  correctly — for  where  the 
ant^onistic  principles  are  irreconcilable,  we  cannot  speak 
of  real  reconciliation — from  the  principle  that  the  arena,  on 
which  the  nobility  and  the  populace  had  hitherto  contended 
with  each  other,  was  to  be  abandoned  by  both  parties,  and 
that  both  were  to  meet  together  on  the  ground  of  the  new 
monarchical  constitution.  First  of  all  therefore  all  the 
older  quarrels  of  the  republican  past  were  regarded  as  done 
away  for  ever  and  irrevocably.     While  Caesar  gave  orderi 
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that  the  statues  of  Sulla  which  had  been  thrown  down  b^ 
Che  mob  of  the  capital  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Phar 
salus  should  be  re-erected,  and  thus  recognized  the  fiiet  that 
it  became  history  alone  to  sit  in  judgment  on  that  groal 
man,  he  at  the  same  time  cancelled  the  last  remaining  eflectt 
of  Sulla's  exceptional  laws,  recalled  from  exile  those  who 
had  been  banished  in  the  times  of  the  Cinnan  and  Sertorian 
troubles,  and  restored  to  the  children  of  those  outlawed  by 
Sulla  their  forfeited  privilege  of  eligibility  to  office*  In 
like  manner  all  those  were  restored,  who  in  the  preliminary 
stage  of  the  recent  catastrophe  had  lost  their  seat  in  the 
senate  or  their  civil  existence  through  sentence  of  the  cen- 
sors  or  political  process,  especially  through  the  impeach- 
ments raised  on  the  basis  of  the  exceptional 
laws  of  702.  Those  alone  who  had  put  to  death 
the  proscribed  for  money  remained,  as  was  reasonable,  still 
under  attainder ;  and  Milo,  the  most  daring  candotUere  of 
the  senatorial  party,  was  excluded  from  the  general  pardon 
Far  more  difficult  than  the  settlement  of  these  quea 
tions  which  already  belonged  substantially  tc 
of  the  demo-  the  past  was  the  treatment  of  the  parties  con- 
°™^  fronting  each  other  at  the  moment— on  the  one 

hand  Caesar's  own  democrntic  adherents,  on  the  other  hand 
the  overthrown  aristocracy.  That  the  former  should  be, 
if  possible,  still  less  satisfied  than  the  latter  with  Caesar's 
conduct  afler  the  victory  and  with  his  summons  to  aban- 
don the  old  standing-ground  of  party,  was  to  be  expected. 
Caesar  himself  desired  doubtless  on  the  whole  the  same 
issue  which  Gains  Gracchus  had  contemplated ;  but  the  de- 
signs of  the  Caesarians  were  no  longer  those  of  the  Grao- 
chans.  The  Roman  popular  partyhad  been  driyen  onward 
in  gradual  progression  from  reform  to  revolution,  jfrom 
revolution  to  anarchy,  from  anarchy  to  a  war  against  prop- 
erty ;  they  celebrated  among  themselves  the  memory  of 
the  reign  of  terror  and  now  adorned  the  tomb  of  Catiliii% 
as  formerly  that  of  the  Gracchi,  with  flowers  and  garlands ; 
ihey  had  placed  themselves  under  Caesar's  banner,  because 
^ncy  expected  him  to  do  for  them  what  Catilina  had  no< 
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been  able  to  accomplish.  But  as  it  speedily  became  plair 
that  Caesar  was  very  far  from  intending  to  bo  the  executor 
of  Catilina,  and  that  the  utmost  which  debtors  might  ex« 
peot  from  him  was  some  alleviations  of  payment  ard  m.)di« 
ficationa  of  procedure,  indignation  found  loud  ven*.  in  the 
inquiry.  For  whom  then  had  the  popular  party  couquered, 
if  not  for  the  people  1  and  the  rabble  of  this  description, 
high  and  low,  out  of  pure  chagrin  at  the  miscarriage  of  their 
politico-economic  Saturnalia  began  first  to  coquet  with  tlie 
Pompeians,  and  then  even  during  Caesar's  absence  of  nearly 

two  years  from  Italy  (Jan.  706-autumn  707)  to 

instigate  there  a  second  civil  war  within  the  first. 
The  praetor  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus,  a  good  aristocrat  and 

bad  payer  of  debts,  of  some  talent  and  much 
23*"  •"*     culture,  as  a  vehement  and  fluent  orator  hitherto 

in  the  senate  and  in  the  Forum  one  of  the  most 
Eealous  champions  for  Caesar,  proposed  to  the  people- 
without  being  instructed  from  any  higher  quarter  to  do  so 
—a  law  which  granted  to  debtors  a  respite  of  six  years 
free  of  interest,  and  then,  when  he  was  opposed  in  this  step, 
proposed  a  second  law  which  even  cancelled  all  claims  from 
loans  and  current  house  rents;  whereupon  the  Caesarian 
senate  deposed  him  from  his  oflice.  It  was  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  and  the  balance  in  the  great 
oontest  seemed  to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Pompeians ; 
Bufiis  entered  into  communication  with  the  old  senatorian 
band-leader  Milo,  and  the  two  contrived  a  counter-revolu* 
tion,  which  inscribed  on  its  banner  partly  the  republican 
constitution,  partly  the  cancelling  of  creditors'  claims  and 
the  manumission  of  slaves.  Milo  lefl  his  place  of  exile 
Massilia,  and  called  the  Pompeians  and  the  slave-herdsmen 
to  arms  in  the  region  of  Thurii ;  Rufus  made  arrangements 
lo  seize  the  town  of  Capua  by  armed  slaves.  But  the  la^ 
ler  plan  was  detected  before  its  execution  and  frustrated  by 
^he  Capuan  militia ;  Quintus  Pedius,  who  advanced  with  a 
egion  into  the  territory  of  Thurii,  scattered  the  band  mak« 

ing  havoc  there ;  and  the  fall  of-  the  t^  'o  leaden 

put  an  end  to  the  scandal  (706). 
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Nevertheless  there  was  found  in  the  following  yeai 
(707)  a  second  fool,  the  tribune  of  the  people 
DoUbeiia.  Publius  Dolabella,  who,  equally  insolvent  but 
far  from  being  equally  gifted  with  his  predeoesi* 
sor,  introduced  afresh  his  law  as  to  creditors'  claims  and 
house  rents,  and  with  his  colleague  Lucius  Trebellius  began 
on  that  point  once  more — it  was  the  last  time— the  dema* 
gogic  war;  there  were  serious  frays  between  the  armed 
bands  on  both  sides  and  various  street-riots,  till  the  corn* 
mandant  of  Italy  Marcus  Anton ius  ordered  the  military  to 
interfere,  and  soon  afVer  wards  Caesar's  return  from  the 
£ast  completely  put  an  end  to  the  preposterous  proceed- 
ings. Caesar  attributed  to  these  silly  attempts  to  revive 
the  projects  of  Catilina  so  little  importance,  that  he  toler- 
ated Dolabella  in  Italy  and  indeed  after  some  time  even 
received  him  again  into  favour.  Against  a  rabble  of  this 
sort,  who  are  not  intent  on  any  political  quosHon  at  all, 
but  solely  on  a  war  against  property — as  agiMH^t  gangs  of 
banditti — the  mere  existence  of  a  strong  f^vemment  is 
sufficient ;  and  Caesar  was  too  great  and  too  ronsiderate  to 
busy  himself  with  the  apprehensions  which  th«4  Italian  alarm- 
ists felt  regarding  the  communists  of  that  dav,  and  thereby 
unduly  to  procure  a  false  popularity  for  his  )/^onarchy. 
While  Caesar  thus  might  leave,  and  ai -dually  left,  the 
late  democratic  party  to  the  process  of  decom« 
againBt  position  which  had  already  in  its  case  advanced 

an?repab-      almost  to  the  utmost  limit,  he  hrd  on  the  other 

■J ' 

"*  hand,  with  reference  to  the  forn^er  aristocratic 

party  possessing  a  far  greater  vitality,  to  pate  the  way  for, 
and  initiate,  its  dissolution — ^which  time  aloD'«  could  aocom* 
plish — by  a  proper  combination  of  repressr»n  and  coneili* 
ation.  Among  minor  measures,  Caesar,  even  from  a  natu* 
ral  sense  of  propriety,  avoided  exasperating  t^e  fallen  party 
by  empty  sarcasm  ;  he  did  not  triumph  over  ^is  conquered 
fell^iw-burgesses ;  *  he  mentioned  Pompeius  t^ften  and  al- 

*  The  triumph  after  the  battle  of  Munda  subeequei^y  to  be  meni 
lioDcd  probably  had  reference  only  to  tho  Liuitaiiians  w^  served  ia 
threat  cumbers  in  the  conquered  army. 
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ways  with  respect,  and  caused  hiji  statue  overthrown  by  the 
people  to  l)e  re-erected  at  the  senate-house,  when  the  latter 
was  restored,  in  its  earlier  distinguished  place.  To  politi- 
cal prosecutions  after  the  victory  Caesar  assigned  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits.  No  investigation  was  instituted  into 
the  various  communications  which  the  constitutional  party 
Jiad  held  with  nominal  Caesarians ;  Caesar  threw  the  piles 
of  papers  found  in  the  enemy's  head-quarters  at  Pharsalus 
and  Thapsus  into  the  fire  unread,  and  spared  himself  and 
the  country  from  political  processes  against  individuals  sus- 
pected of  high  treason.  Further,  all  the  common  soldiers 
wbo  had  followed  their  Roman  or  provincial  officers  into 
the  contest  against  Caesar  came  off  with  impunity.  The 
sole  exception  made  was  in  the  case  of  those  Roman  bur- 
gesses, who  had  taken  service  in  the  army  of  the  Numidian 
king  Juba ;  their  property  was  confiscated  by  way  of  pen- 
alty for  their  treason.  Even  to  the  officers  of  the  con* 
quered  party  Caesar  had  granted  unlimited  pardon  up  to 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  campaign  of  705 ;  but 
he  became  convinced  that  in  this  he  had  gone 
too  far,  and  that  the  removal  at  least  of  the  leaders  among 
them  was  inevitable.  The  rule  by  which  he  was  thence- 
forth guided  was,  that  every  one  who  after  the  capitulation 
of  llerda  had  served  as  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  army  or 
had  sat  in  the  opposition-senate,  if  he  survived  the  close  of 
the  struggle,  forfeited  his  property  and  his  political  rights, 
and  was  banished  from  Italy  for  life ;  if  he  did  not  survive 
the  close  of  the  struggle,  his  property  at  least  fell  to  the 
state;  but  any  one  of  these,  who  had  formerly  accepted 
pardon  from  Caesar  and  was  once  more  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  in  that  case  forfeited  his  life.  These  rules 
were  however  materially  modified  in  the  execution.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  actually  executed  only  against  a  verj 
few  of  the  numerous  backsliders.  In  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  the  fallen  not  only  were  the  debts  attach- 
iiig  to  the  several  portions  of  the  estate  iis  well  as  the  claims 
of  the  widows  for  their  dowries  paid  off,  as  was  reasonable, 
lint  a  portion  of  the  patornal  estate  was  left  also  to  tbf 
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children  of  the  deceased.  Lastly  not  a  few  of  those,  whfl 
in  consequence  of  those  rules  were  liable  to  punishment 
ind  confiscation  of  property,  were  at  onoe  pardoned  en- 
tirely or  got  off  with  fines,  like  the  African  capitalists  who 
Mere  impressed  as  members  of  the  senate  of  Utica.  And 
even  the  others  almost  without  exception  got  their  freedom 
and  property  restored  to  thorn,  if  they  could  only  prevail 
on  themselves  to  petition  Caesar  to  that  effect ;  on  several 
who  declined  to  do  so,  such  as  the  consular  Marcus  Maroel- 
lus,  pardon  was  even  conferred  unasked,  and  ultimately  in 
710  a  general  amnesty  was  issued  for  all  who  were  still  un« 
recalled. 

The  republican  opposition  submitted  to  be  pardoned; 
but  it  was  not  reconciled.  Discontent  with  tha 
new  order  of  things  uiid  exasperation  against  the 
unwonted  ruler  were  general.  For  open  political  resistance 
there  was  indeed  no  farther  opportunity — it  was  hardly 
worth  taking  into  account,  that  some  oppositional  tribunes 
on  occasion  of  the  question  of  title  acquired  for  themselves 
the  republican  crown  of  martyrdom  by  a  demonstrative  in- 
tervention against  those  who  had  called  Caesar  king — ^but 
republicanism  found  expression  all  the  more  decidedly  as  an 
opposition  of  opinion,  and  in  secret  agitation  and  plotting. 
Not  a  hand  stirred  when  the  Iniperator  appeared  in  public 
There  was  abundance  of  wall-placards  and  sarcastic  verses 
full  of  bitter  and  telling  popular  satire  against  the  new 
monarchy.  When  a  comedian  ventured  on  a  republican 
allusion,  he  was  saluted  with  the  loudest  applause.  The 
praise  of  Cato  formed  the  fashionable  theme  of  oppositional 
pamphleteers,  and  their  writings  found  a  public  all  the  more 
grateful  because  even  literature  w  as  no  longer  free.  Caesar 
Indeed  combated  the  republicans  even  now  on  their  own 
field  ;  he  himself  and  his  abler  confidants  replied  to  the 
Cato-literature  with  Anticatones,  and  the  republican  and 
Caesarian  scribes  fought  round  the  dead  hero  of  Utica  like 
the  Trojans  and  Hellenes  round  the  dead  body  of  Patroclus; 
but  AS  a  matter  of  course  in  this  conflict^ — where  the  public 
thoroughly  republican  in  its  feelings  wa?  judge- -the  Caesar 
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tans  had  the  worst  of  it.  No  course  remained  but  to  overawe 
the  authors ;  on  which  account  men  well  known  and  danger- 
ous in  a  literary  point  of  view,  such  as  Publius  Nigidius 
Figulus  and  Aulus  Gaecina,  had  more  difficulty  in  obtaining 
permission  to  return  to  Italy  than  other  exiles,  while  the 
oppo«tional  writers  tolerated  in  Italy  were  subjected  to  a 
practical  censorship,  the  restraints  of  which  were  all  the 
more  amioying  that  the  measure  of  punishment  to  be  dreaded 
was  utterly  arbitrary**  The  underground  machinations  of 
the  overthrown  parties  against  the  new  monarchy  will  be 
more  fitly  set  forth  in  another  connection.  Here  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  risings  of  pretenders  as  well  as  of  republi- 
cans were  incessantly  brewing  throughout  the  Roman  empire ; 
that  the  flames  of  civil  war  kindled  now  by  the  Pompeians, 
now  by  the  republicans,  again  burst  forth  brightly  at  various 
places ;  and  that  in  the  capital  there  was  perpetual  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  monarch.  But  Caesar  could  not  be 
induced  by  these  plots  even  to  surround  himself  permanently 
witii  a  body-guard,  and  usually  contented  himself  with 
making  known  the  detected  conspiracies  by  public  placards. 
However  much  Caesar  was  wont  to  treat  all  things  re- 
lating to  his  personal  safety  with  daring  indiffor- 
OmwAo-  ence,  he  could  not  possibly  conceal  from  himself 
JJStfUj?**  the  y^T"^  serious  danger  with  which  this  mass  of 
malcontents  threatened  not  merely  himself  but 
also  his  creations.  If  nevertheless,  disregarding  all  the 
warning  and  urgency  of  his  friends,  he  without  deluding 
himself  as  to  the  implacability  of  the  very  opponents  to 
whom  he  showed  mercy,  persevered  with  marvellous  com- 
poaure  and  energy  in  the  course  of  pardoning  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  them,  he  did  so  neither  from  the  chivalrous 
magnanimity  of  a  proud,  nor  from  the  sentimental  clemency 
of  an  effeminate,  nature,  but  from  the  correct  statesmanly 
consideration  that  vanquished  parties  are  disposed  of  more 
rapidly  and  with  less  public  injury  by  their  absorption 

*  Any  one  who  desires  to  comp&re  the  old  and  new  hardships  of 
authors  win  find  opponunity  of  doing  eo  in  the  letter  of  Caecioa  (Cicero, 
Ad,  Fvm.  Ti.  7). 
Vol.  IV.— 24 
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within  tho  state  thaii  by  aiiy  attempt  to  extirpate  tLem  b} 
proscription  or  to  eject  them  from  the  commonwealUi  bj 
banishment.  Caesar  could  not  for  his  high  objects  dispeoM 
with  the  constitutional  party  itself,  which  in  fact  embraced 
not  the  aristocracy  merely  but  all  the  elements  of  a  iiree  and 
national  spirit  among  the  Italian  burgesses ;  for  his  schemei^ 
which  contemplated  the  renovation  of  the  antiquated  stati^ 
he  needed  the  whole  mass  of  talent,  culture,  hereditary  and 
self-acquired  distinction,  which  this  par^  embraced ;  and 
in  this  sense  he  may  well  have  named  the  pardoning  of  his 
opponents  the  finest  reward  of  victory.  Accordingly  the 
most  prominent  chiefs  of  the  defeated  parties  were  indeed 
removed,  but  full  pardon  was  not  withheld  from  the  men  of 
the  second  and  third  rank  and  especially  of  the  youngei 
generation ;  they  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  sulk  in 
passive  opposition,  but  were  by  more  or  less  gentle  pressure 
induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  new  administration, 
and  to  accept  honours  and  offices  from  it.  As  with  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  William  of  Orange,  so  with  Caesar  his  greafr 
est  difiiculties  began  only  after  the  victory.  Every  revolu- 
tionary conqueror  learns  by  experience  that,  if  afler  van* 
quishuig  his  opponents  he  would  not  remain  like  Cinna  and 
Sulla  a  mere  party  chief,  but  would  like  Henry  the  Fourth 
and  William  of  Orange  substitute  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
monwealth for  the  necessarily  one-sided  programme  of  his 
own  party,  for  the  moment  all  parties,  his  own  as  well  as 
the  vanquished,  unite  against  the  new  chief;  and  the  more 
so,  the  more  great  and  pure  his  idea  of  his  new  vocation, 
llie  friends  of  the  constitution  and  the  Pompeians,  thougb 
doing  homage  with  the  lips  to  Caesar,  bore  yet  in  heart  a 
grudge  either  at  monarchy  or  at  least  at  the  dynasty ;  tlie 
degenerate  democracy  was  in  open  rebellion  against  Caesar 
from  the  moment  of  its  perceiving  that  Caesar's  objects  were 
by  no  means  its  own;  even  the  personal  adherents  of  Caesar 
murmured,  when  they  found  that  their  chief  was  establishing 
instead  of  a  state  of  condottieri  a  monarchy  equal  and  just 
towards  all,  and  that  the  portions  of  gain  accruing  to  them 
were  to  be  diminished  by  the  accession  of  the  vanquished. 
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Thi?  settlement  of  the  commonwealth  was  acceptable  to  nc 
party,  and  had  to  be  imposed  on  his  associates  no  less  than 
on  hie  opponents.  Caesar's  own  position  was  now  in  a  ce]> 
tain  sense  more  imperilled  than  before  the  victory;  but 
what  he  lost,  the  state  gained.  By  annihilating  the  parties 
and  not  simply  sparing  the  partisans  but  allowing  every  man 
of  talent  or  even  merely  of  good  descent  to  attain  to  offioe 
irrespective  of  his  political  past,  he  gained  for  his  great 
building  all  the  working  power  extant  in  the  state ;  and  nol 
only  so,  but  the  voluntary  or  compulsory  participation  of 
men  of  all  parties  in  the  same  work  led  the  nation  also  ovor 
imperceptibly  to  the  newly  prepared  ground.  The  fact  thai 
this  reconciliation  of  the  parties  was  for  the  moment  only 
external  and  that  they  were  for  the  present  much  less  agreed 
in  adherence  to  the  new  state  of  things  than  in  hatred  against 
Caesar,  did  not  mislead  him ;  he  knew  well  that  antagonisms 
lose  their  keenness  when  brought  into  such  outward  union, 
and  that  only  in  this  way  can  the  statesman  anticipate  the 
work  of  time,  which  alone  is  able  fmally  to  heal  such  a 
strife  by  laying  the  old  generation  in  the  grave.  Still  less 
did  he  inquire  who  hated  him  or  meditated  his  assassination. 
Like  every  genuine  statesman  ho  served  not  the  people  fur 
reward — not  even  for  the«  reward  of  their  love — but  sacri« 
fioed  the  favour  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  blessing  of 
posterity,  and  above  all  for  the  permission  to  save  and  re- 
new his  nation. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  transition  was  effected  from  the  old  to 
^JSC'**  ^bo  n^"^  8^^  ^^  things,  we  must  first  of  all  re- 
collect that  Caesar  came  not  to  begin,  but  to 
complete.  The  plan  of  a  new  polity  suited  to  the  times, 
long  ago  projected  by  Gains  Gracchus,  had  been  maintained 
by  his  adherents  and  successors  with  more  or  less  of  spiiit 
and  success,  but  without  wavering.  Caesar,  from  the  outset 
and  as  it  were  by  hereditary  right  the  head  of  the  popular 
party,  had  for  thirty  years  borne  alofb  its  banner  without 
ever  changing  or  even  so  much  as  concealing  his  colours;  he 
renuuned  democrat  even  when  monarch.     As  ho  accepted 
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without  limitation,  apart  of  course  from  the  pTepocterciN 
projects  of  Catilina  and  Clodius,  the  heritage  of  his  partj ; 
as  he  displayed  the  bitterest,  even  persomJ,  hatred  to  the 
aristocracy  and  the  genuine  aristocrats ;  and  as  he  retained 
unchanged  the  essential  ideas  of  Roman  democracy,  viz. 
alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  debtors,  transmarine  coloniza* 
tion,  gradual  equalization  of  the  differences  of  rights  among 
Iho  classes  belonging  to  the  state,  emancipation  of  the  ex^ 
cutive  power  from  the  senate :  his  monarchy  was  so  little  at 
variance  with  democracy,  that  democracy  on  the  contrary 
only  attained  its  completion  and  fulfilment  by  means  of  that 
monarchy.  For  his  monarchy  was  not  the  Oriental  despo- 
tism of  divine  right,  but  a  monarchy  such  as  Gaius  Gracy 
ohus  wished  to  found,  such  as  Pericles  and  Cromwell 
founded — the  representation  of  the  nation  by  the  man  in 
whom  it  puts  supreme  and  unlimited  confidence.  The  ideas, 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Caesar's  work,  were  so  far 
not  strictly  new ;  but  to  him  belongs  their  i*ealization,  which 
lifler  all  is  everywhere  the  main  matter ;  and  to  him  pertains 
the  grandeur  of  execution,  which  would  probably  have 
surprised  the  brilliant  projector  himself  if  he  could  have 
seen  it,  and  which  has  impressed,  and  will  always  impress, 
every  one  to  whom  it  has  been  presented  in  the  living 
rcMility  or  in  the  mirror  of  history — to  whatever  historical 
epoch  or  whatever  shade  of  politics  he  may  belong — accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  his  ability  to  comprehend  human  and 
historical  greatness,with  deep  and  ever-deepening  admiration. 
At  this  point  however  it  is  proper  expressly  once  for  all 
to  postulate  what  the  historian  everywhere  tacitly  pi'esumes, 
and  to  protest  against  the  custom— common  to  simplicity 
and  perfidy — of  using  historical  praise  and  historical  censure, 
iissociated  from  the  given  circumstances,  as  phrases  of 
general  application,  and  in  the  present  case  of  construing 
o*ir  judgment  respecting  Caesar  into  a  judgment  respecting 
what  is  called  Caesarianlsm.  It  is  true  that  the  history  of 
past  centuries  ought  to  be  the  instructress  of  the  prew!it ; 
but  not  in  the  vulgar  sense,  as  if  one  could  simply  by  turn- 
ing ov>r  the  leaves  discover  the  conjunctures  of  the  present 
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in  the  records  of  the  past,  and  collect  fron.  these  the 
symptoms  for  a  political  diagnosis  and  the  specifics  fc»r  a 
prescription ;  it  is  instructive  only  so  &r  as  the  observation 
of  earlier  forms  of  culture  reveals  the  oiganic  conditions  o/ 
dyilization  generally — the  fundamental  forces  every  whert 
alike,  and  the  manner  of  thoir  combination  everywhere 
difTerDnt— and  leads  and  encourages  men,  not  to  unreflecting 
imitation,  but  to  independent  reproduction.  In  this  sense 
the  history  of  Caesar  and  of  Roman  Imperialism,  with  all 
the  unsurpassed  greatness  of  the  master-worker,  with  all  the 
historical  necessity  of  the  work,  is  in  truth  a  more  bitter 
eensure  of  modern  autocracy  than  could  be  written  by  the 
hand  of  man.  According  to  the  same  law  of  nature  in 
yirtue  of  which  the  smallest  organism  infinitely  surpasses 
the  most  artistic  machine,  every  constitution  however  de- 
fective which  gives  play  to  the  free  self-determination  of  a 
majority  of  citizens  infinitely  surpasses  the  most  brillians 
and  humane  absolutism  ;  for  the  former  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment and  therefore  living,  the  latter  is  what  it  is  and  there- 
fore dead.  This  law  of  nature  has  verified  itself  in  the 
Roman  absolute  military  monarchy  and  verified  itself  aE 
like  more  completely,  that,  under  the  impulse  of  its  creator's 
genius  and  in  the  absence  of  all  material  extraneous  compli- 
cations, that  monarchy  developed  itself  more  purely  and 
fineely  than  any  similar  state.  From  Caesar's  time,  as  the 
sequel  will  show  and  Gibbon  has  shown  long  ago,  the 
Roman  system  had  only  an  external  coherence  and  received 
only  a  mechanical  extension,  while  internally  it  became  even 
with  him  utterly  withered  and  dead.  If  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  autocracy  and  above  all  in  Caesar's  own  soul  (p.  243) 
the  hopeful  dream  of  a  combination  of  free  popular  develop- 
ment and  absolute  rule  was  still  cherished,  the  government 
of  the  highly-gifted  emperors  of  the  Julian  house  soon  taught 
men  in  a  terrible  form  how  far  it  was  possible  to  hold  fire 
and  water  in  the  same  vessel.  Caesar's  work  was  necessary 
and  salutary,  not  because  it  was  or  could  be  fraught  with 
blessing  in  itself,  but  because — with  the  national  organisa- 
tion of  antiquity,  which  was  based  on   slavery  and  waf 
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utterly  a  stranger  to  republican-oonstitutional  i^presenta 
tion,  and  in  presence  of  the  legitimate  civic  oonatituUoo 
which  in  the  course  of  five  hundred  years  had  ripened  into 
oligarchic  absolutism — absolute  military  monarchy  was  the 
oopestone  logically  necessary  and  the  least  of  evils.  Whep 
once  the  slave-holding  aristocracy  in  Virginia  and  the  Caro* 
Unas  shall  have  carried  matters  as  far  as  their  congeners 
In  the  Sullan  Rome,  Caesarianism  will  there  too  be  legit- 
imised in  the  view  of  the  spirit  of  history ;  *  where  it  ap- 
pears under  other  conditions  of  development,  it  is  at  once  a 
caricature  and  a  usurpation.  But  history  will  not  submit 
to  curtail  the  true  Caesar  of  his  due  honour,  because  her 
verdict  may  lead  simplicity  astray  in  the  presence  of  bad 
Caesars,  and  may  give  to  roguery  occasion  for  lying  and 
fraud.  She  too  is  a  Bible,  and  if  she  cannot  any  more  than 
the  Bible  hinder  the  fool  from  misunderstanding  and  the 
devil  from  quoting  her,  she  too  will  be  able  to  bear  with, 
and  to  requite,  them  both. 

The  position  of  the  new  chief  of  the  state  assumed,  formal* 
Formal  ^^'  ^  singular  shape.    Caesar  was  invested  with 

■hapeof  the     Uie  dictatorship. at  first  temporarily  after  the  re- 

nev  mooaxoiL  *  ■» 

19.  turn  from  Spain  in  705,  then  afber  the  battle  of 

Pharsalus  from  the  autumn  of  706  for  an  inde- 
finite time,  lastly  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  from  the  1st 
^  Jan.  709  as  an  annual  office,  to  which  he  was 

designated  at  first  for  ten  years,  and  ultimately 
in  710  tor  life ;  f  also  with  the  censorship  under 
4a.  the  new  title  of  praefeeius  morum  In  708  for 

^  three  years,  in  710  for  life :  likewise  with  the 

tf-  consulship  at  first  for  706  in  the  usual  way— thi? 

*  Wben  this  was  written — ^in  the  year  1867 — no  one  ooald  foresee 

how  soon  the  mightiest  struggle  and  most  glorious  viotoiy  as  jet  r» 

0orded  n  human  annals  would  save  the  United  States  from  this  feariU 

trial,  and  seonre  the  future  existence  of  an  absolute  self-goTemlog  fre» 

dom  not  to  be  permanently  kept  in  check  by  any  local  Caesarianism. 

t  He  was  thus  when  be  died  (710)  dictator  for  the  fourth  time  and 

designated  dictator  for  life;  as  he  is  so  named  in  thi 

dooumont  in  Josephus,  AtUiq.  xii  10,  7. 
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was  the  office,  the  holding  of  which  iDimediately  occasioned 
the  civil  war — afterwards  for  five,  finally  for  ten  years,  once 
also  without  colleague ;  moreover  not  with  the  tribimate  of 
the  people  indeed,  but  with  a  power  similar  to  the  tribuni« 
^  eian  in  706  for  life ;  then  with  the  first  place, 

and  along  with  this  the  right  of  leading  the  vote, 
in  the  senate ;  lastly  (708)  with  the  title  of  Im 
perator  for  life.  *  Cnesar  did  not  need  to  have  the  super* 
▼ision  of  worship  now  entrusted  to  him,  as  he  already  held 
the  ofiice  of  Pantifex  maximus  (p.  198)  ;  he  becazne,  how 
ever,  a  member  of  the  second  great  priestly  college  of  the 
augurs.  To  this  motley  union  of  civil  and  priestly  offices 
there  was  added  a  yet  far  more  motley  multitude  of  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  senate,  which  committed  to  Caesar  the 
right  of  deciding  on  war  and  peace  without  consulting  the 
senate  or  the  people,  the  disposal  of  armies  and  treasures, 
the  nomination  of  the  provincial  governors,  a  binding  right 
of  proposal  as  respected  a  portion  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  the  conducting  of  elections  in  the  centunate 
comitia,  the  right  of  nominating  patricians,  and  other  such 
extraordinary  prerogatives;  to  say  nothing  of  the  empty 
honours  and  decorations,  the  conferring  of  the  title  of 
^  father  of  his  fatherland,"  the  designation  of  the  month  in 
which  he  was  bom  by  the  name  which  it  still  bears  of  Ju- 
lius, and  other  manifestations  of  the  foolish  tendency  towards 

*  The  Dame  imperaior  belonged  in  the  republican  period  to  the  yic* 
toriouB  general,  and  was  accordingly  laid  aside  with  the  surrender  of 
the  militarj  command.  Caesar  bore  it  at  first  as  governor  of  Gaul 
Id  the  osaal  way ;  but  the  retention  of  the  title  after  the  termination 
of  hia  generalship  and  the  celebration  of  his  triumph  was  new.  So  far 
there  was  certainly  laid  in  tliis  the  ground  for  a  distinction,  as  regards 
the  title  of  imperator^  between  the  permanent  title,  which  was  subse- 
quently  prefixed  to  the  name,  and  that  which  was  temporary  and 
tbereibre  capable  of  repetition,  which  was  placed  after  the  name  ;  and 
wo  find  also  that  Caesar,  even  when  he  had  been  called  in  the  former 
■ense  Imperator  once  for  all,  was  yet  after  the  gaining  of  victories  sa* 
latod  by  acclamation  on  the  battlc-field  as  impenitor ;  he  never  bore 
the  title,  however,  prefixed  to  his  name,  but  constantly  called  himself 
and  made  others  call  hhn  simply  Caesar  imptrator  (without  adding  toy 
rign  of  repetition). 
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a  courtly  tone,  which  ultimately  passed  iito  the  siliicsil 
adoration.  Evidently  an  attempt  was  thus  made— appa^ 
rently  by  way  of  compromise  between  the  new  courtly  d^ 
Totion  and  the  republican  aversion  to  call  the  monardiy  bj 
its  right  name — to  analyze  the  absolute  authoiity  of  th« 
monarch  into  its  individual  constituent  elements ;  which  In 
truth  was  as  superfluous  as  it  was  logically  mistaken,  fi>r 
absolute  power  by  virtue  of  its  very  nature  withdraws  iu 
self  from  all  specification.  That  Caesar  himself  intended 
to  manufacture  his  new  kingly  power  out  of  this  bundle  of 
old  and  new  offices  and  extraordinary  commissionSi  is  a  con* 
jecture  more  naive  than  ingenious.  Men  of  judgment  will 
not  require  any  proof,  either  that  Caesar  intended  to  engraft 
on  the  commonwealth  his  supreme  power,  not  merely  for  a 
few  years  or  even  as  a  personal  office  for  an  indefinite  period 
or  for  life  somewhat  like  Sulla's  regency,  but  as  an  essential 
and  permanent  organ — in  other  words,  as  hereditary  power 
—-or  that  he  selected  for  the  new  institution  an  appropriate 
and  simple  designation ;  for  if  it  is  a  political  blunder  to 
create  names  without  substantial  meaning,  it  is  scarcely  a 
less  error  to  set  up  the  substance  of  plenary  power  without 
a  name.  Only  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  was  the 
formal  shape  chosen  by  Caesar;  partly  because  in  this 
period  of  transition  the  ephemeral  and  the  permanent  bulld> 
ings  are  not  clearly  discriminated  from  each  other,  partly 
because  the  devotion  of  his  clients  which  already  anticipated 
the  nod  of  their  master  loaded  him  with  a  multitude-— oflen- 
eive  doubtless  to  himself— -of  decrees  of  confidence  and  laws 
conferring  honours.  Least  of  all  did  the  tribunician  power 
furnish  an  available  expression  to  designate  the  functions  of 
tlie  new  chief  of  the  state,  for  the  tribune  of  the  people 
jonslitutionally  could  not  command,  but  could  onl}  fcvbid 
others  commanding.  \  Nor  could  the  new  monarchy  fitly 
attach  itself  to  the  consulship,  on  account  of  the  collegiate 
character  that  could  not  well  be  separated  from  this  office ; 
Caesar  too  laboured  evidently  to  degrade  this  hitherto  8u> 
preme  magistracy  into  an  empty  title,  and  even  when  h^ 
undertock  it,  did  not  ordinarily  hold  it  for  the  whole  yefu 
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but  soon  resigned  it  to  subordinate  personages.  The  dictator- 
dhip  was  practically  the  most  prominent  in  point  of  fr& 
quency  and  definiteness  among  Caesar's  many  offices,  ev>« 
dently  because  Caesar  employed  it  in  the  significance  which 
it  had  of  old  in  the  constitutional  machinery— as  an  extraor 
dinary  presidency  for  surmounting  extraordinary  crisest 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  far  from  recommending  itself  aa 
the  expression  of  the  new  monarchy,  for  it  was  a  magistracy 
clothed  with  an  exceptional  and  unpopular  character ;  and  it 
was  much  too  narrow  to  embrace  the  new  monarchy,  if 
Caesar  was  invested — ^as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  and  aa 
from  his  earlier  party  position  could  hardly  be  otherwise — 
not  with  the  anomalous  Sullan,  but  with  (the  limit  of  time 
excepted)  the  ordinary  republican,  dictatorship. 

The  new  name  of  Imperator,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
in  every  respect  the  appropriate  formal  expres- 
sion for  the  new  monarchy ;  just  because  it  is 
new,  and  no  definite  outward  occasion  for  its  in 
troduction  is  apparent  The  new  wine  might  not  be  pul 
into  old  bottles ;  here  is  a  new  name  for  the  new  thing,  and 
that  name  roost  pregnantly  sums  up  what  the  democratic 
party  had  already  expressed  in  the  Gabinian  law,  only  with 
less  precision,  as  the  function  of  its  chief — the  concentration 
of  official  power  {imperium)  in  the  hands  of  a  popular  chief 
independent  of  the  senate.  We  find  on  Caesar's  coins,  es< 
pecially  those  of  the  last  period,  alongside  of  the  dictator- 
ship the  title  of  Imperator  prevailing,  and  in  Caesar's  law 
as  to  political  crimes  the  monarch  seems  to  have  been  de» 
Ignated  by  this  name ;  and,  what  is  quite  decisive,  the 
authority  of  Imperator  was  given  to  Caesar  not  merely  foi 
his  own  person,  but  also  for  his  bodily  or  adopted  descend 
onts.  Accordingly  the  following  times,  though  not  imme. 
diately,  connected  the  monarchy  with  the  title  of  Imperator. 
To  lend  to  this  new  office  at  once  a  democratic  and  a  reli- 
gious sanction,  Caesar  probably  intended  to  associate  with 
Lt  on  the  one  hand  the  tribunician  power,  on  the  other  the 
8upi*eme  pontificate,  as  heirlooms,  although  it  is  only  in  th« 
vise  of  the  supreme  priesthood  that  we  have  express  \  esti* 

Vou  IV.— 24* 
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niony  to  his  having  made  it  hereditary.  In  point  of  stttte* 
law  the  new  office  of  Iniperator  was  based  on  the  position 
i;vhich  the  consuls  or  proconsuls  occupied  outside  of  tha 
^merium^  so  that  not  merely  the  military  command,  but 
the  supreme  judicial  and  consequently  also  the  administra* 
tive  power,  were  included  in  it.*  The  Imperator  stood  to 
the  consul  in  a  certain  measure  as  the  latter  stood  to  the 
piaetor,  inasmuch  as  their  authority  was  similar  in  kind,  bat 
in  case  of  collision,  as  the  praetor  gave  way  to  the  consul^ 

*  The  widely  spread  opinion,  which  sees  in  the  imperial  office  d 
Imperator  an  essentially  military  power,  namely,  the  dignity  of  general 
of  the  empire  tenable  for  life,  is  entirely  erroneous,  and  is  not  wai- 
ranted  either  by  the  signification  of  the  word  or  by  the  view  takeo  by 
the  old  authorities.  Imperium  is  the  power  of  command,  imperaior  it 
the  possessor  of  that  power ;  in  these  words  as  in  the  corresponding 
Greek  terms  KfxxTot,  airroKpdrmp  so  little  is  there  implied  a  specific 
military  reference,  that  it  is  on  the  contrary  the  very  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  official  power,  where  it  appears  purely  and  completely,  to 
embrace  war  and  process — that  is,  the  military  and  the  civil  power  of 
command — as  one  inseparable  whole.  Dio  says  quite  correctly  (liii.  17 ; 
oomp.  xliiL  44 ;  lil  41)  that  the  name  Imperator  was  assumed  by  the 
emperors  *'  to  indicate  their  full  power  instead  of  the  title  of  king  and 
dictator  (wphs  S^XoKriy  rris  ahrortkovs  a^w  i^ouatas^  iuTl  r^r  rov  fioitrf 
\4ms  Tov  re  Suerdrt^pos  ^viic^^cws) ;  for  these  older  titles  disappeared  hi 
name,  but  in  reality  the  title  of  Imperator  gives  the  same  prerogatives 
{rh  5i  5))  Hpyoy  ain&y  t§  tov  ainoKparopos  irpoartyopit^  /3c/3«uovrr«u),  for 
instance  the  right  of  levying  soldiers,  imposing  taxes,  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace,  exercising  the  supreme  authority  over  burgess 
and  non-burgess  in  and  out  of  the  city  nnd  punishing  any  one  at  any 
place  capitally  or  otherwise,  and  in  general  of  assuming  the  preroga- 
tives connected  with  the  supreme  imperium  in  the  earliest  times.'*  It 
oould  not  well  be  said  in  plainer  terms,  that  imperator  is  nothing  but  a 
synonym  for  rex^  just  as  imperar*  coincides  with  regere. 

It  is  no  doubt  inconsistent  with  this  view — and  the  circumstanoe 
■eems  to  have  primarily  given  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  imperial 
dignity  of  Imperator  as  a  military  office — that  Tiberius  called  himseK 
the  roaster  of  his  slaves,  the  imperator  of  his  soldiers,  the  prince 
(wpdirpirof,  prine^is)  of  his  fellow^burgessos  (Dio,  Ivii.  8).  But  in  thif 
very  statement  lies  its  most  complete  confirmation ;  for  Tiberius  In  fact 
rejected  that  new  imperial  imperimn  (Sueton.  7\b.  26 ;  Dio,  Ivii.  2  • 
Bckhel,  vi.  200)  and  was  imperator  only  in  the  more  special  sense,  b 
which  this  name  was  certainly  purely  military  but  was  a  mere  title. 
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BO  the  consul  gave  way  to  the  Imperator ;  which  was  alsc 
distinctly  marked  externally  by  the  elevated  imperial  chair 
placed  between  the  two  official  seats  of  the  consults.  The 
authority  of  the  Imperator  was  qualitativefy  super icT  to  the 
oonsular-proconsular,  only  in  so  far  as  the  former  was  not 
limited  as  respected  time  or  space  but  was  held  for  life  and 
heritable  and  operative  also  in  the  capital;  as  the  Impe- 
rator could  not,  while  the  consul  could,  be  checked  by  col- 
leagues of  equal  power ;  and  as  all  the  restrictions  placed 
in  course  of  time  on  the  original  supreme  official  power — 
especially  the  obligation  to  give  place  to  the  provocatio  and 
to  respect  the  advice  of  the  senate — did  not  apply  to  the 
Imperator. 

In  a  word,  this  new  office  of  Imperator  was  nothing  else 

than  the  primitive  regal  office  re-established; 
Hshmeat  for  it  was  those  very  restrictions — as  respected 
^TO.***^    the  temporal  and  local  limitation  of  power,  the 

collegiate  arrangement,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  senate  or  the  community  that  was  necessary  in  certain 
cases — which  distinguished  the  consul  from  the  king  (i.  323 
ei  seg.).  There  is  hardly  a  trait  of  the  new  monarchy  which 
was  not  found  in  the  old :  the  union  of  the  supreme  military, 
judicial,  and  administrative  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince ;  a  religious  presidency  over  the  commonwealth ;  the 
right  of  issuing  ordinances  with  binding  power ;  the  reducv 
lion  of  the  senate  to  a  council  of  state ;  the  revival  of  the 
patriciate  and  of  the  praefecture  of  the  city ;  the  peculiar 
quasi-hereditary  character,  for  the  constituiron  of  Caesar, 
exactly  like  those  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  allowed  the 
monarch  to  nominate  his  successor  under  the  forms  of  adop^ 
tion.  But  still  more  striking  than  these  analogies  is  ;he  in- 
ternal similarity  of  the  monarchy  of  Servius  Tullius  and  the 
monarchy  of  Caesar;  if  those  old  kings  of  Rome  with  all 
their  plenitude  of  power  had  yet  been  sovereigns  of  a  free 
community  and  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  commons 
against  the  nobility,  Caesar  too  had  not  come  to  destroy 
liberty  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  primarily  to  break  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  the  aristocracy.    Nor  need  it  surprise  u<  that  Caesar, 
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anything  but  a  political  antiquary,  went  back  nve  huodrel 
years  to  fuid  the  model  for  a  new  state ;  for,  seeing  that  tht 
supreme  magistracy  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  had  r» 
mained  at  all  times  a  royalty  restricted  by  a  number  of 
special  laws,  the  idea  of  the  regal  office  itself  had  by  no 
means  become  obsolete.  At  very  various  periods  and  from 
very  different  aides — in  the  republican  dictatorship,  in  Un 
decemviral  power,  in  the  Sullan  regency — there  had  been 
even  during  the  republic  a  practical  recurrence  to  it ;  indeed 
by  a  certain  logical  necessity,  whenever  an  exceptional 
power  seemed  to  be  needed,  the  unlimited  imperiumy  which 
was  simply  nothing  else  than  the  regal  power,  came  into 
play  in  contradistinction  to  the  usual  limited  imperium. 

Lastly,  outward  considerations  also  recommended  this 
recurrence  to  the  former  royalty.  Mankind  have  infinite 
difficulty  in  reaching  new  creations,  and  therefore  cherish  the 
once  developed  forms  as  sacred  heirlooms.  '  Accordingly 
Caesar  very  judiciously  connected  himself  with  Servius 
Tullius,  in  the  same  way  as  subsequently  Charlemagne  con- 
nected himself  with  Caesar,  and  Napoleon  attempted  at 
least  to  connect  himself  with  Charlemagne.  He  did  so,  not 
in  a  circuitous  way  and  secretly,  but,  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cessors, in  the  most  open  manner  possible ;  it  was  indeed 
the  very  object  of  this  connection  to  find  a  clear,  national 
and  popular  form  of  expression  for  the  new  state.  From 
ancient  times  there  stood  on  the  Capitol  the  statues  of  those 
seven  kings,  whom  the  conventional  history  of  Rome  was 
wont  to  bring  on  the  stage ;  Caesar  ordered  his  own  to  be 
erected  beside  them  as  the  eighth*  He  appeared  publicly  in 
the  costume  of  the  old  kings  of  Alba.  In  his  new  law  as  to 
political  offenders  the  principal  variation  from  that  of  Sulla 
was,  that  there  was  placed  alongside  of  the  national  commu- 
nity, and  on  a  level  with  it,  the  Imperator  as  the  living  and 
personal  expression  of  the  people.  In  the  formula  us^  foi 
political  oaths  there  was  added  to  the  Jovis  and  the  Penater 
of  the  Roman  people  the  Genius  of  the  Imperator.  Thfr 
outward  badge  of  monarchy  was,  according  to  the  view  uni 
ersally  difTised  in  antiquity,  the  image  of  the  monarcl  oi 
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tt.  the  coins ;  from  the  year  710  the  head  of  Caesar 

appears  on  those  of  the  Roman  state. 

There  could  accordingly  be  no  complaint  at  least  on  the 
Boore  that  Caesar  left;  the  public  in  the  dark  as  to  his  view 
of  his  position ;  as  distinctly  and  as  formally  as  potssible  he 
came  forward  not  merely  as  monarch,  but  as  very  King  of 
Kome.  It  is  possible  even,  although  not  exactly  probable, 
and  at  any  rate  of  subordinate  importance,  that  he  had  it  in 
▼lew  to  designate  his  official  power  not  with  the  new  name 
of  Imperator,  but  directly  with  the  old  one  of  king.*  Kven 
in  his  lifetime  many  of  his  enemies  as  of  his  friends  were  of 
opinion  that  he  intended  to  have  himself  expressly  nomi- 
nated king  of  Rome ;  several  indeed  of  his  most  vehement 
adherents  suggested  to  him  in  diflerent  ways  and  at  different 
times  that  he  should  assume  the  crown ;  most  strikingly  of 
all,  Marcus  Antonius,  when  he  as  consul  offered  the  diadem 

to  Caesar  before  all  the  people  (15  Feb.  710). 

But  Caesar  rejected  these  proposals  without  ex* 

*  On  this  question  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion ;  the  hypotheeii 
however  that  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to  mle  the  Romans  as  Imperator, 
the  non-Romans  as  Rex,  must  be  simply  dismissed.  It  is  based  solely 
on  the  story  that  in  the  sitting  of  the  senate  in  which  Caesar  was  assaissi- 
nated  a  Sibylline  utterance  waa  brought  forward  by  one  of  the  priests  in 
diarge  of  the  oracles,  Lucius  Cotta,  to  the  effect  that  the  Parthians 
oould  only  be  vanquished  by  a  **  king,"  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
resolution  was  adopted  to  commit  to  Caesar  regal  power  over  the  Romnn 
provinces.  This  story  was  certainly  in  circulation  immediately  after 
Caesar's  death.  But  not  only  does  it  nowhere  find  any  sort  of  even  hi- 
direct  confirmation,  but  it  is  even  expressly  pronourced  false  by  the 
eontemporary  Cicero  (De  Div,  ii.  64, 119)  and  reporteu  by  the  later  lii»> 
torians,  especially  by  Snetonius  (79)  and  Dio  (xliv.  15)  merely  as  a  ru- 
mour whidi  they  are  far  from  wishing  to  guarantee ;  and  it  is  under 
■uch  circumstances  no  better  accredited  by  the  fact  of  Plutarch  (Cass. 
•0,  64;  Brut,  10)  and  Appian  {B.  O.  iL  110)  repeating  it  after  their 
ivont,  the  former  by  way  of  anecdote,  the  latter  methodically.  But  the 
fftory  is  not  merely  unattested ;  it  is  also  intrinsically  impossible.  Even 
leaving  out  of  account  that  Caesar  had  too  much  intellect  and  too  mueb 
political  tact  to  decide  important  questions  of  state  after  the  oligarchic 
%8hion  by  a  stroke  of  the  oracle-machinery,  he  could  never  think  of 
lluis  formally  and  legally  splitting  up  the  state  which  be  wial  ed  to  r» 
to  a  level. 
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oeption  at  once.  If  he  at  the  same  time  took  steps  againsi 
those  who  made  use  of  these  incidents  to  stir  republicaa 
opposition,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  he  was  not 
in  earnest  with  his  rejection ;  and  as  little  has  proof  beer 
adduced  that  these  invitations  took  place  at  his  bidding,  with 
Ihe  view  of  preparing  the  multitude  for  the  unwonted  spec- 
tacle of  the  Roman  diadem.  It  may  have  been  the  uncalled* 
for  zeal  of  vehement  adherents  alone  that  occasioned  these 
incidents ;  it  may  be  also,  that  Caesar  merely  permitted  or 
even  suggested  the  scene  with  Antonius,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  in  as  marked  a  manner  as  possible  to  the  inconvenient 
gossip  by  a  declinature  made  before  the  eyes  of  the  bui^ 
gesscs  and  inserted  by  supreme  command  even  in  the 
calendar  of  the  state.  The  probability  is  that  Caesar,  who 
appreciated  alike  the  value  of  a  convenient  formal  designap 
tion  and  the  antipathies  of  the  multitude  which  fasten  more 
on  the  names  than  on  the  essence  of  things,  was  resolved  to 
avoid  the  name  of  king  as  tainted  with  an  ancient  curse  and 
as  more  familiar  to  the  Romans  of  his  time  when  applied  to 
the  despots  of  the  East  than  to  their  own  Numa  and  Serviua^ 
and  to  appropriate  the  substance  of  royalty  under  the  title 
of  Imperator. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  style  and  title,  the 

sovereign  ruler  was  there,  and  accordingly  the 
eourt^         court  established  itself  at  once  with  all  its  due 

accompaniments  of  pomp,  insipidity,  and  empti- 
ness. Caesar  appeared  in  public  not  in  the  robe  of  the  con- 
suls which  was  bordered  with  purple  stripes,  but  in  the  robe 
wholly  of  purple  which  was  reckoned  in  antiquity  as  the 
proper  regal  attire,  and  received,  seated  on  his  golden  chair 
and  without  rising  from  it,  the  solemn  procession  of  the 
senate.  The  festivals  in  his  honour  commemorative  of 
biithday,  of  victories,  and  of  vows,  filled  the  calendar. 
When  (/aesar  came  to  the  cjipital,  his  principal  lervanti 
marched  forth  in  troops  to  great  distances  so  as  to  meet  and 
escort  him.  To  be  near  to  him  began  to  be  of  such  impon 
tance,  that  the  rents  rose  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  where  hi 
lived.      Personal   interviews  with  him  were  rendered  so 
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difficult  by  the  multitude  of  individuals  soliciting  aadiene^ 
that  Caesar  found  himself  compelled  in  many  cases  to  com 
municate  even  with  his  intimate  frier.ds  in  writing,  and  that 
persons  even  of  the  highest  rank  had  to  wait  for  hours  in  the 
•Dte-ehamber.  People  felt,  more  clearly  than  was  agreeable 
lo  Caesar  himself  that  they  no  longer  approached  a  fellow** 
.^  citizen.    There  arose  a  monarchical  aristocracy, 

Thm  new  ,  .  ,  ,    ,  ,  " 

yntridan  which  was  m  a  remarkable  manner  at  once  new 
^^'  and  old,  and  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  idea  of 
casting  into  the  shade  the  aristocracy  of  the  oligarchy  by 
that  of  royalty,  the  nobility  by  the  patriciate.  The  patrician 
body  still  subsisted,  although  without  essential  privileges 
as  an  order,  in  the  character  of  a  close  aristocratic  guild 
(!•  887) ;  but  as  it  could  receive  no  new  gentes  (i.  338)  it 
had  dwindled  away  more  and  more  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  there  were  not  more  than  fifleen 
or  sixteen  patrician  gentes  still  in  existence.  Caesiir,  himself 
sprung  from  one  of  them,  got  the  right  of  creating  new  pa» 
trician  gentes  conferred  on  the  Imperator  by  decree  of  the 
people,  and  so  established,  in  contrast  to  the  republicaL 
nobility,  the  new  aristocracy  of  the  patriciate,  which  most 
Happily  combined  all  the  requisites  of  a  monarchical  aristoc- 
racy— the  charm  of  antiquity,  entire  dependence  on  the  gov- 
emment,  and  total  insignificance.  On  all  sides  the  new 
sovereignty  revealed  itself. 

Under  a  monarch  thus  practically  unlimited  there  could 
hardly  be  room  for  a  constitution  at  all — still  less  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  hitherto  existing  commonwealth  based  on  the 
li^l  cooperation  of  the  burgesses,  the  senate,  and  the  sev- 
eral magistrates.  Caesar  fully  and  definitely  reverted  to 
the  tradition  of  the  regal  period ;  the  burgess-assembly  re- 
mained— what  it  had  already  beeii  in  that  period — by  the* 
dde  of  and  with  the  king  the  supreme  and  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  peopK  the  senate  was 
brought  back  to  its  original  destination  of  giving  advice  tc 
the  ruler  when  he  requested  it ;  and  lastly  the  ruler  con 
centrated  in  his  person  anew  the  whole  magisterial  au 
Ihority,  so  that  there  existed  no  independent  state-oflicial  bj 
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his  side  any  more  than  by  the  side  of  the  kings  of  tht 
liest  times. 

In  legislation  the  democratic  monarch  adhered  to  tin 
Leffiaiation.  Primitive  maxim  of  Roman  state-la w,  that  tht 
community  of  the  people  in  concert  with  the 
king  convoking  them  had  alone  the  power  of  organically 
regulating  the  commonwealth ;  and  he  had  his  oonstitutive 
enactments  regularly  sanctioned  by  decree  of  the  people. 
The  free  energy  and  the  authority  half-moral,  half-political^ 
which  the  yea  or  nay  of  those  old  warrior-assemblies  had 
carried  with  it,  could  not  indeed  be  again  instilled  into  the 
so-called  comitia  of  this  period;  the  co-operation  of  the 
burgesses  in  legislation,  which  in  the  old  constitution  had 
been  extremely  limited  but  real  and  living,  was  in  the  new 
practically  an  unsubstantial  shadow.  There  was  therefore 
no  need  of  special  restrictive  measures  against  the  comitia; 
many  years'  experience  had  shown  that  every  government 
—the  oligarchy  as  well  as  the  monarch— easily  kept  on  good 
terms  with  this  formal  sovereign.  These  Caesarian  comitia 
were  an  important  element  in  the  Caesarian  system  and 
indirectly  of  practical  significance,  only  in  so  far  as  they 
served  to  retain  in  principle  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  to  constitute  an  energetic  protest  against  sultanism. 

But  at  the  same  time — as  is  not  only  obvious  of  itself, 
but  is  also  distinctly  stated — the  other  maxim 
also  of  the  oldest  state  law  was  revived  by  Caesar 
himself,  and  not  merely  for  the  first  time  by  his  successors; 
viz.  that  what  the  supreme,  or  rather  sole,  magistrate  com- 
mands is  unconditionally  valid  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office, 
and  that,  while  legislation  no  doubt  belongs  only  to  the  king 
and  the  burgesses  in  concert,  the  royal  edict  is  equivalent 
to  law  at  least  till  the  demission  of  its  author. 

While  the  democratic  king  thus  conceded  to  the  vvm- 
^        ,        munity  of  the  people  at  least  a  formal  share  in 

The  senate  •'  r      r 

M  the  Btate-     the  sovereignty,  it  was  by  no  means  his  intention 

eoui'dlof  1.    .  ,      I.I       .  .1        1         1     a    1  .  » 

thonon-         to  divide  his  authority  with  what  had  hitherto 

been  the  governing  body,  the  ccJlege  of  senatora^ 

The  senate  of  Caesar  was  to  be — in  a  quite  different  wa^ 
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from  the  later  senate  of  Augustus — nothing  but  a  supreme 
council  of  state,  which  he  made  use  of  for  advising  with  him 
beforehand  as  to  laws,  and  for  the  issuing  of  the  more  im« 
portant  administrative  ordinances  through  it,  or  at  least 
under  its  nam&— for  cases  in  fact  occurred  where  decrees  of 
senate  were  issued,  of  which  none  of  the  senators  recited  ai 
present  at  their  preparation  had  any  cognizance.  There 
were  no  material  difficulties  of  form  in  reducing  the  senate 
U)  its  original  deliberative  position,  which  it  had  overstepped 
more  de  facto  than  dejure;  but  in  this  case  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  himself  from  practical  resistance,  for  the  Roman 
senate  was  as  much  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  to 
Caesar  as  the  Attic  Areopagus  was  of  the  opposition  to 
Pericles.  Chiefly  for  this  reason  the  number  of  senators, 
which  had  hitherto  amounted  at  most  to  six  hundred  in  its 
normal  condition  (iii.  434)  and  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  recent  crises,  was  raised  by  extraordinary  supplement 
to  nine  hundred ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  it  at  least 
up  to  this  mark,  the  number  of  quaestors  to  be  nominated 
annually,  that  is  of  members  annually  admitted  to  the 
senate,  was  raised  from  twenty  to  forty'.f  The  extraordinary 
filling  up  of  the  senate  was  undertaken  by  the  monarch 
alone.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  additions  he  secured  to 
himself  a  permanent  influence  through  the  circumstance,  that 
the  electoral  colleges  were  bound  by  law  to  give  their  votes 
to  the  first  twenty  candidates  for  the  quaestorship  who  were 
provided  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  the  monarch ; 
besides,  the  crown  was  at  liberty  to  confer  the  honorary 
rights  attaching  to  the  quaestorship  or  to  any  oflice  superior 
to  it,  and  consequently  a  seat  in  the  senate  in  particular,  by 
way  of  exception  even  on  individuals  not  qualified.  The 
selection  of  the  extraordinary  members  who  w*»re  added 
naturally  fell  in  the  main  on  adherents  of  the  nt^  order  of 
things,  and  introduced,  aloiig  with  equites  of  respectable 
ttanding,  various  dubious  and  plebeian  personages  into  the 

*  According  U  the  probable  estimate  formerly  assumed  (iii.  434), 
Ibis  woald  yield  an  averafpo  aggregate  namber  of  from  1(K)0  to  1M( 
■enmtors. 
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proud  corporation — former  senators  who  had  been  eraael 
from  the  roll  by  the  censor  or  in  consequence  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  foreigners  from  Spain  and  Graul  who  had  to  soma 
extent  to  learn  their  Latin  in  the  senate,  men  lately  sub 
altera  officers  who  had  not  previously  received  even  thi 
equestrian  ring,  sons  of  freedmen  or  of  such  as  followed 
dishonourable  trades,  and  other  elements  of  a  like  kind« 
The  exclusive  circles  of  the  nobility,  to  whom  this  change 
in  the  personal  composition  of  the  senate  naturally  gave  the 
bitterest  offence,  saw  in  it  an  intentional  depreciation  of  (he 
very  institution  itself.  Caesar  was  not  capable  of  such  a 
8elf<iestructive  policy ;  he  was  as  determined  not  to  let  him- 
self be  governed  by  his  council  as  he  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  institute  in  itself.  They  might  more  correct 
ly  have  discerned  in  this  proceeding  the  intention  of  the 
monarch  to  take  away  from  the  senate  its  former  character 
of  an  exclusive  representation  of  the  oligarchic  aristocracy, 
and  to  make  it  once  more — what  it  had  been  in  the  regal 
period — a  state-council  representing  all  classes  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  state  through  their  most  intelligent  ele- 
ments,  and  not  necessarily  excluding  the  man  of  humble 
birth  or  even  the  foreigner ;  just  as  those  earliest  kings  iih 
troduced  non-burgesses  (i.  116,  119,  335),  Caesar  introduced 
non-Italians  into  his  senate. 

While  the  rule  of  the  nobility  was  thus  set  aside  and  its 

existence  undermined,  and  while  the  senate  in 
m^nrby  ^^  ^^^  ^^rm  was  merely  a  tool  of  the  monarch, 
poMon*"        autocracy  was  at  the  same  time  most  strictly 

carried  out  in  the  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  the  whole  executive  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  First  of  all,  the  Imperator 
naturally  decided  in  person  every  question  of  any  moment. 
Caesar  was  able  to  carry  personal  government  to  an  extent 
which  we  puny  men  can  hardly  conceive,  and  which  is  not 
to  be  explained  solely  from  the  unparalleled  rapidity  and 
decision  of  his  working,  but  has  moreover  its  ground  in  a 
more  general  cause.  When  we  see  Caesar,  Sulla,  Gaius 
Gracchus,   and    Reman    statesmen   in  general   displaying 
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throughout  an  activity  whicli  transcends  our  notions  of 
human  powers  of  working,  the  reason  lies,  not  in  any  change 
that  human  nature  has  undergone  since  that  time,  but  id 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  then  in  the  organiza> 
tion  of  the  household.  The  Roman  house  was  a  machine, 
in  which  even  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  yielded  their  produce  to  the  master ;  a  master, 
who  knew  how  to  govern  these,  worked  as  it  were  with 
oountless  minds.  It  was  the  beau  ideal  of  bureaucratic 
centralization;  which  our  counting-house  system  strivet 
indeed  zealously  to  imitate,  but  remains  as  far  behind  the 
prototype  as  the  modern  power  of  capital  is  inferior  to  the 
sncient  system  of  slavery.  Caesar  knew  how  to  profit  by 
this  advantage ;  wherever  any  post  demanded  special  confi- 
dence, we  see  him  filling  it  up  on  principle — so  far  as  other 
considerations  at  all  permit — with  his  slaves,  freedmen,  or 
clients  of  humble  birth.  His  works  as  a  whole  show  what 
an  organizing  genius  like  his  could  accomplish  with  such  an 
instrument ;  but  to  the  question,  how  the  details  of  these 
marvellous  feats  were  achieved,  we  have  no  adequate 
answer.  Bureaucracy  resembles  a  manufactory  also  in  this 
respect,  that  the  work  done  does  not  appear  as  that  of  the 
individuals  who  have  worked  at  it,  but  as  that  of  the  manu- 
&ctory  which  stamps  it.  This  much  only  is  quite  clear, 
that  Caesar  had  no  helper  at  all  in  his  work  who  exerted  a 
personal  influence  over  it  or  was  even  so  much  as  initiated 
Into  the  whole  plan ;  he  was  not  only  the  sole  master-work- 
man, but  he  worked  also  without  skilled  associates,  merely 
with  common  labourers. 

With  respect  to  details  as  a  matter  o**  course  in  strictly 
political  affairs  Caesar  avoided,  so  far  a&  was  at  all  possible, 
any  delegation  of  his  functions.  Where  it  was  inevitable, 
as  especially  when  during  his  frequent  absence  from  Rome 
he  had  need  of  a  higher  oigan  there,  the  person  destined  for 
this  purpose  was,  significantly  enough,  not  the  legal  deputy 
of  the  monarch,  the  prefect  of  the  city,  but  a  confidant 
without  officially  recognized  jurisdiction,  usually  Caesar's 
banker  the  cunning  and  pliant  Phoenician  merchant  Luoiuf 
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Cornelius  Balbus  from  Gadea.  In  administni 
^  fS^S^  .  tion  Caesar  was  above  all  careful  to  resume  the 
'^  I  keys  oC  the  state-chestr^which  the  senate  had 
appropriated  to  itself  after  the  Ml  of  the  regal  power,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  had  possessed  itself  of  the  govemmeni 
— and  to  entrust  them  only  to  those  servants  who  with  thdr 
persons  were  absolutely  and  exclusively  devoted  to  hinu 
In  respect  of  ownership  indeed  the  private  means  of  the 
monarch  remained,  of  course,  strictly  separate  from  the 
property  of  the  state ;  but  Caesar  took  in  hand  the  adminl» 
tration  of  the  whole  financial  and  monetary  system  of  the 
state,  and  conducted  it  entirely  in  the  way  in  which  he  and 
the  Roman  grandees  generally  were  wont  to  manage  the 
administration  of  their  own  means  and  substance.  For  the 
future  the  levying  of  the  provincial  revenues  and  in  the  main 
also  the  management  of  the  coinage  were  entrusted  to  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  Iroperator,  and  men  of  the 
senatorial  order  were  excluded  from  it — a  momentous  step^ 
out  of  which  grew  in  course  of  time  the  important  class  of 
procurators  and  the  '  imperial  household.' 

Of  the  governorships  on  the  other  hand,  which,  afler  thej 

had  handed  their  financial  business  over  to  the 
iKrrernoiv  new  imperial  tax-receivers,  were  still  more  than 
'  *^  they   had    formerly   been   essentially    military 

commands,  that  of  Egypt  alone  was  transferred  to  the  mon- 
arch's own  retainers.  The  country  of  the  Nile,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  geographically  isolated  and  politically  central- 
ized, was  bettej*  fitted  than  any  other  district  to  break  off 
permanently  under  an  able  leader  from  the  central  power 
as  the  attempts  which  had  repeatedly  been  made  by  hard- 
pressed  Italian  party-chiefs  to  establish  themselves  there 
during  the  recent  crisis  sufficiently  proved.  Probably  it 
was  simply  this  consideration  that  induced  Caesar  not  to 
declare  the  land  formally  a  province,  but  to  tolerate  the 
comparatively  harmless  Lagidae  there;  and  certainly  foi 
this  reason  the  legions  stationed  in  Egypt  were  net  en 
trusted  to  a  man  belonging  to  the  senate  or  in  other  wordi 
CO  the  former  govemment<,  but  this  command  was,  just  like 
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the  posts  of  tax-receivers,  treated  as  a  menial  office  (p.  510). 
In  general  however  the  consideration  had  weight  with  Cuo' 
sar,  that  the  soldiers  of  Rome  should  /lot,  like  those  of 
Oriental  kings,  be  commanded  by  lackeys.  It  remained  tha 
rule  to  entrust  the  more  important  governorships  to  those 
who  had  been  consuls,  the  less  important  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors ;  and  once  more,  instead  of  the  five  years'  in- 
^  terval  prescribed  by  the  law  of  702  (p.  391),  the 

commencement  of  the  governorship  was  in  the 
Ancient  fashion  directly  annexed  to  the  close  of  the  official 
functions  in  the  city.  On  the  other  hand  the  distribution 
of  the  provinces  among  the  qualified  candidates,  which  had 
hitherto  been  arranged  sometimes  by  decree  of  the  people 
or  senate,  sometimes  by  concert  among  the  magistrates  or 
by  lot,  passed  to  the  monarch.  And,  as  the  consuls  were 
frequently  induced  to  abdicate  before  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  make  room  for  afler-elected  consuls  {consulea  suf' 
fecti) ;  as,  moreover,  the  number  of  praetors  annually 
nominated  was  raised  from  eight  to  sixteen,  and  the  nomina 
tion  of  half  of  them  was  entrusted  to  the  Imperator  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  half  of  the  quaestors ;  and,  lastly, 
as  there  was  reserved  to  the  Imperator  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating, if  not  titular  consuls,  at  any  rate  titular  praetors  and 
titular  quaestors  :  Caesar  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  can- 
didates acceptable  to  him  for  filling  up  the  governorships. 
Their  recall  remained  of  course  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
regent  as  well  as  their  nomination ;  as  a  rule  it  was  assumed 
that  the  consular  governor  should  not  remain  more  than  two 
years,  nor  the  praetorian  more  than  one  year,  in  the  pro- 
vince. 

T^iastly,  so  far  as  concerns  the  administration  of  the  city 
which  was  his  capital  and  residence,  the  Impcra 

*  tor  evidently  intended  for  a  time  to  entrust  this 


Sw^iMFfSfv  *'^^  ^^  magistrates  similarly  nominated  by  him. 
He  revived  the  old  city-lieutenancy  of  the  regal 
period  (i.  98) ;  on  different  occasions  he  committed  during 
his  absence  the  administration  of  the  capital  to  one  or  more 
such  lieutenants  nominated  by  him  without  consulting  thf 
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people  and  for  an  indefinite  period,  who  united  in  tbemselTet 
the  functions  of  all  the  administrative  magistrates  and  po^ 
sessed  even  the  right  of  coining  money  with  their  own 
name,  although  of  course  not  with  their  own  effigy.     In 
707  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  709  there 
were,   moreover,  neither  praetors    nor   curulo 
uediles  nor  quaestors ;  the  consuls  too  were  nominated  in 
^   the  former  year  only  towards  its  close,  and  in  the  latter 
Caesar  was  even  consul  without  a  colleague.     This  looks  al» 
together  like  an  attempt  to  revive  completely  the  old  regal 
authority  within  the  city  of  Rome,  as  far  as  the  limits  en* 
joined   by  the  democratic  past  of  the  new  monarch;  in 
other  words,  of  magistrates  additional  to  the  king  himself 
to  allow  only  the  prefect  of  the  city  during  the  king's  ab- 
sence and  the  tribunes  and  plebeian  aedlles  appointed  for 
protecting  popular  freedom  to  continue  in  existence,  and  to 
abolish  the  amsulship,  the  censorship,  the  praetorship,  the 
curule  acdileship  and  the  quaestorship.*    But  Caesar  sub- 
j  sequently  departed  from  this ;  he  neither  accepted  the  royal 
i  title  himself,  nor  did  he  cancel  those  venerable  names  inter> 
woven  with  the  glorious  history  of  the  republic.     The  con- 
jsuls,  praetors,  aedilcs,  tribunes,  and  quaestors  retained  sqb- 
tstaiilially  their  previous  formal  powers ;  nevertheless  their 
position  was  totally  altered.     It  was  the  political  idea  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  the  republic  that  the  Roman  empire 
was  identified  with  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  consistency 
with  it  the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  capital  were  treated 
throughout  as  magistrates  of  the  empire.     In  the  monarchy 
of  Caesar   that  view  and  this  consequence  of  it  fell    into 
ab(>}'anco  ;  the  magistrates  of  Rome  formed  thenceforth  only 
the  first  among  the  many  municipalities  of  the  empire,  aiid 
the  consulship  in  particular  became  a  purely  titular  post^ 
which  preserved  a  certain  practical  importance  only  in  vij> 

*  Hence  iiccordingly  the  ca  itious  turns  of  expression  on  the  men- 
)ioQ  of  ihese  mngistracies  in  Caesar's  laws ;  cum  censor  cUhuve  qui^ 
magUtratu*  Romae  populi  censum  offet  (^L.  Jul.  mun,  I.  144);  pra^or 
iwe  quei  Romae  inre  deicundo  pracerit  (L  Ruhr,  often)  ;  quamtor  Wh 
hanus  queive  aerario  praeerit  (L.  Jul.  mun  I.  37  etc.). 
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tiic  of  the  reversion  of  a  higher  governorship  jinnexed  to  it* 
The  fate,  which  the  Roman  community  had  been  wont  to 
prepare  for  the  vanquished,  now  by  means  of  Caesar  befel 
itself;  its  sovereignty  over  the  Roman  empire  was  converted 
Into  a  limited  communal  freedom  within  the  Roman  states 
That  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  the  praetors  and 
quaestors  was  doubled,  has  been  already  mentioned;  the 
same  course  was  followed  with  the  plebeian  aediles,  to 
whom  two  new  "corn-aediles  "  (aediles  Ceriales)  were  added 
to  superintend  the  supplies  of  the  capital.  The  appoint- 
ment to  those  offices  remained  with  the  community,  and  was 
aubject  to  no  restriction  as  respected  the  consuls,  tribunes 
of  the  people,  and  plebeian  aediles ;  we  have  already  ad- 
verted to  the  fact,  that  the  Imperator  reserved  a  right  of 
proposal  binding  on  the  electors  as  regards  the  half  of  the 
praetors, ^urule  aediles,  and  quaestors  to  be  annually  nomi- 
nated. In  general  the  ancient  and  sfcred  palladia  of  popu- 
lar freedom  were  not  touched ;  which,  of  course,  did  not 
prevent  the  individual  refractory  tribune  of  the  people  from 
being  seriously  interfered  with  and,  in  fact,  deposed  and 
erased  from  the  roll  of  senators. 

As  the  Imperator  wiis  thus,  for  hU  the  more  general  and 
more  important  questions,  his  own  minister  ;  as  he  control- 
led the  finances  by  his  servants,  and  the  army  by  his  adju- 
tants ;  as  the  old  republican  state-magistracies  were  again 
converted  into  municipal  magistracies  of  the  city  of  Rome ; 
and  as  in  addition  to  all  this  he  acquired  the  right  of  him- 
self nominating  his  successor — the  autocracy  was  sufficiently 
established. 

In  the  spiritual  hierarchy  on  the  other  hand  Caesar,  al- 
though he  issued  a  detailed  law  respecting  this 
SlsrmhT  portion  of  the  state-economy,  made  no  material 
alteration,  except  that  he  attached  the  supreme 
pontificate  and  the  augurship  to  the  person  of  the  regent ; 
and,  partly  in  connection  with  this,  one  new  stall  was  crea- 
ted in  each  of  the  three  supreme  coll(»ges,  and  three  new 
tIallB  in  the  fourth  college  of  the  banquet-masters.  If  the 
Soman  state-hierarchy  had  hitherto  served  as  a  support  to 
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the  ruling  >ligarchy,  it  might  render  precisely  the  same 
service  to  the  new  monarchy.  The  conservative  religious 
policy  of  the  senate  was  transferred  to  the  r.ew  kings  of 
Rome;  when  the  strictly  oonservative  Varro  published 
about  this  time  his  Antiquities  of  Divine  Things/'  tht 
(reat  fundamental  repository  of  Roman  state-theology,  he 
oould  dedicate  it  to  the  Ponti/ex  Maximus  Caesar.  The  fidut 
lustre  which  the  worship  of  Jo  vis  was  still  able  to  impart 
shone  round  the  newly  established  throne ;  and  the  old  na- 
tional faith  became  in  its  last  stages  the  instrument  of  aCa» 
sarian  papacy,  which,  however,  was  from  the  outset  hat 
hollow  and  feeble. 

In  judicial  matters,  first  of  all,  the  old  regal  jurisdictioo 
was  re-established.  As  the  king  had  originally 
riSSctlon.  ^®®°  ju<ig®  ^^  criminal  and  civil  causes,  without 
being  legally  bound  in  the  former  to  respect  an 
appeal  to  the  prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  people,  or  in  the 
latter  to  commit  the  decision  of  the  question  in  dispute  to 
jurymen ;  so  Caesar  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  capital 
causes  as  well  as  private  processes  for  sole  and  final  decision 
to  his  own  bar,  and  disposing  of  them  in  the  event  of  his 
presence  personally,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  by  the  city- 
lieutenant.  In  fact  we  find  him,  quite  af\x)r  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  kings,  now  sitting  in  judgment  publicly  in  the 
Forum  of  the  capital  on  Roman  burgesses  accused  of  high 
treason,  now  holding  a  judicial  inquiry  in  his  house  regard- 
ing the  client  princes  accused  of  the  like  crime ;  so  that  the 
only  privilege,  which  the  Roman  burgesses  had  as  compared 
with  the  other  subjects  of  the  king,  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  the  publicity  of  the  judicial  procedure.  But  this  resus* 
citated  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  although  Caesar 
discharged  its  duties  with  impartiality  and  care,  could  only 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  find  practical  application  io 
exceptional  cases, 

For  tho,  usual  procedure  in  criminal  and  civil  causes  the 
Bat  ntion  f<>rmer  republican  mode  of  administering  justice 
if  the  was    substantially   retained.      Criminal    causes 

previous  • 

a.irr'nis-         Were   Still  disposed  of  as  formerly  before  thf 
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tratioQof  different  jury-commissions  entitled  to  deal  with 
jnstice.  ^^  several  crimes,  civil  causes  partly  before  the 

oourt  of  inheritance  or,  as  it  was  commonly  called,  of  the 
untumviri^  partly  before  the  single  ^tMiftctft;  the  superintend 
denoe  of  judicial  proceedings  was  as  formerly  conducted  in 
the  capital  chiefly  by  the  praetors,  in  the  provinces  by  the 
governors.  Political  crimes  too  continued  even  under  the 
monarchy  to  be  referred  to  a  jury-commission;  the  new 
ordinance,  which  Caesar  issued  respecting  them,  specified  the 
acts  legally  punishable  with  precision  and  in  a  liberal  spirit 
which  excluded  all  prosecution  of  opinions,  and  it  fixed  as 
the  penalty  not  death,  but  banishment.  As  respects  the 
selection  of  the  jurymen,  whom  the  senatorial  party  desired 
to  see  chosen  exclusively  from  the  senate  and  the  strict 
Gracchans  exclusively  from  the  equestrian  order,  Caesar, 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  reconciling  the  parties,  left  the 
matter  on  the  footing  of  the  compromise-law  of  Cotta 
(p.  122),  but  with  the  modification — for  which  the  way  was 
probably  prepared  by  the  law  of  Pompeius  of  699  (p.  383) — 
that  the  irxbuni  aerarii  who  came  from  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  were  set  aside ;  so  that  there  was  established  a 
rating  for  jurymen  of  at  least  400,000  sesterces  (£4,000), 
and  senators  and  equites  now  divided  the  fxmctions  of  jury- 
men which  had  so  long  been  an  apple  of  discord  between 
them. 

The  relations  of  the  regal  and  the  republican  jurisdiction 
were  on  the  whole  co-ordinate,  so  that  any  cause  might  be 
initiated  as  well  before  the  king's  bar  as  before  the  com 
petent  republican  tribunal,  the  latter  of  course  in  the  event 
of  collision  giving  way ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  one  or  the 
other  tribunal  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  cause  was 
tiiereby  finally  disposed  of.  But  in  another  way  the  new 
▲vpeal  to  ^^"S  acquire-d  the  power  of  revising  under  certain 
iheinoii-  circumstances  a  judicial  sentence.  The  tribune 
of  the  people  might  interfere  so  as  to  cancel- 
like  any  other  official  act — the  sentence  pronounced  by 
jurymen  under  the  direction  of  a  magistrate ;  unless  where 
special  exceptional  laws  excluded  the  tribunician  intercession 

Vol.  IV.— 25 
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-—which  was  the  case  with  the  jury-ccurts  of  the  ceniumvin 
and  of  the  different  criminal  commiasions  instituted  by 
recent  laws.  With  the  exception  of  these  sentenoea,  aooord 
ingly,  the  Imperator  might  by  virtue  of  hia  tribunidan 
power  annul  any  judgment  of  jurymen,  and  particularly  any 
decision  in  the  ordinary  private  process  before  civil  jurymen, 
and  might  then  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  judicial  prerogativo 
order  the  cause  to  be  discussed  anew  before  himself.  Thus 
Caesar  established,*  by  the  side  of  his  regal  tribunal  of  firsl 
and  sole  jurisdiction  which  was  co-ordinate  with  the  former 
ordinary  tribunals,  a  regal  appellate  jurisdiction;  and 
thereby  originated  the  legal  form  of  appeal  to  a  court  of 
higher  resort,  which  was  thoroughly  foreign  to  the  earlier 
procedure,  and  which  was  to  be  so  important  for  the  8U0> 
ceeding,  and  even  for  modem,  times. 

Certainly  these  innovations,  the  most  important  of  whidi 

— the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  appeal  — 

thejudS-         cannot  even  be  reckoned  absolutely  an  improve- 

^^t^m  ment,  by  no  means  healed  thoroughly  the  evils 

from  which  the  Roman  administration  of  justice 

was  suffering.     Criminal  procedure  cannot  be  sound  in  any 

slave  state,  inasmuch  as  the  task  of  proceeding  against  slaves 

lies,  if  not  dejurey  at  least  de  facto  in  the  hands  of  the  master. 

j  The  Roman  master,  as  may  readily  be  conceived,  punished 

J  throughout  the  crime  of  his  serf,  not  as  a  crime,  but  only  so 

far  as  it  rendered  the  slave  useless  or  disagreeable  to  him ; 

slave  criminals  were  merely  drafted  off  somewhat  like  oxen 

addicted   to  goring,  and,  as   the  latter  were  sold  to  the 

butcher,  so  were  the  former  sold  to  the  fighting-booth.     Bat 

even  the  criminal  procedure  against  free  men,  which  had 

been  from  the  outset  and  always  in  great  part  continued  to 

be  a  political  process,  had  amidst  the  disorder  of  the  last 

generations  become  transformed  from  a  grave  lawsuit  into 

a  faction-fight  to  be  fought  out  by  means  of  favour,  money, 

*  These  rules  certainly  ctnnot  be  fally  proTed  to  hare  existed  on 
tenor  to  AuguBtus ;  but,  as  all  the  elements  of  this  remarkable  judicial 
reform  are  implied  in  the  powers  of  the  Imperator  as  arranged  b| 
Caeaar,  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  their  origin  to  him. 
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And  violence*  ITie  blame  rested  jointly  on  all  that  took 
part  in  it,  on  the  magistrates,  the  jury,  the  parties,  even  tha 
public  who  were  spectators ;  but  the  most  incurable  wounds 
were  inflicted  on  justice  by  the  doings  of  the  advocates.  In 
proportion  as  the  parasitic  plant  of  Roman  forensic  eloquence 
flourished,  all  positive  ideas  of  right  became  broken  up; 
and  the  distinction,  so  diflicult  of  apprehension  by  the  public^ 
between  opinion  and  evidence  was  in  reality  expelled  fronn 
the  Roman  criminal  practice.  '*  A  plain  simple  defendant,'* 
says  a  Roman  advocate  of  much  experience  at  this  period, 
"  may  be  accused  of  any  crime  at  pleasure  which  he  has  or 
has  not  committed,  and  will  be  certainly  condemned." 
Numerous  pleadin^^s  in  criminal  causes  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  this  epoch ;  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which 
makes  even  a  serious  attempt  to  fix  the  crime  in  question 
and  to  put  into  proper  shape  the  proof  or  counterproof.* 
That  the  contemporary  civil  procedure  was  likewise  in 
various  respects  unsound,  we  need  scarcely  mention  ;  it  too 
suffered  from  the  eflects  of  the  party  politics  mixed  up  with 
all  things,  as  for  instance  in  the  process  of  Publius  Quinctitis 
(671 — 678),  where  the  most  contradictory  de- 
cisions were  given  according  as  Cinna  or  Sulla 
bad  the  ascendancy  in  Rome ;  and  the  advocates,  frequently 
non-jurists,  produced  here  also  intentionally  and  uninton* 
tionally  abundance  of  confusion.  But  it  was  implied  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  that  party  mixed  itself  up  with  such 
matters  only  by  way  of  exception,  and  that  here  the  quibbles 
of  advocates  could  not  so  rapidly  or  so  deeply  break  up  the 
ideas  of  right;  accordingly  the  civil  pleadings  which  we 
possess  from  this  epoch,  while  not  according  to  our  stricter 
ideas  effective  compositions  for  their  purpose,  are  yet  o( 

*  Vhira  enim  mf</to,  says  Cicero  in  his  trcntise  De  Oraiore  (iL  43, 
1^8),  primarily  with  reference  to  criminal  trials,  homines  iud»cant  alio 
§Hi  mmof  aui  cupidiiaU  aui  iraetmdia  aut  dolore  aiU  laetUia  out  ape  aui 
Omore  tnU  errort  aut  aliqua  pcrmoHfme  mentis^  quam  veritate  ctutprae' 
tcripto  aut  vurU  norma  aliqua  aid  iudicH  formtda  atU  legibus.  On  thifl 
■coordinglj  are  founded  the  further  instructions  which  he  gives  fot 
idvoeates  entering  on  their  profcflsiou. 
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a  fiir  less  libellous  and  far  more  juristic  character  than  the 
contemporary  speeches  in  criminal  causes.  If  Caesar  pei^ 
rnitted  the  curb  imposed  on  the  eloquence  of  advocates  bj 
Pompeius  (p.  392)  to  remain,  or  even  rendered  it  more 
severe,  there  was  at  least  nothing  lost  by  this;  and  much 
mna  gained,  when  better  selected  and  better  superintended 
magistrates  and  jurymen  were  nominated  and  the  palpable 
corruption  and  intimidation  of  the  courts  came  to  an  end. 
But  the  sacred  sense  of  right  and  the  reverence  for  the  law, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  reproduce.  Though  the  legislator 
did  away  with  various  abuses,  he  could  not  heiil  the  root  of 
the  evil ;  and  it  might  be  doubted  whether  time,  which  cures 
everything  curable,  would  in  this  case  bring  relief. 

The  Roman  military  system  of  this  period  was  nearly 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  Carthaginian  at  the 
thei^aa  ^^^^  ^f  Hannibal.  The  governing  classes  fur- 
^^^  nishod  only  the  officers ;  the  subjects,  plebeians 
and  provincials,  formed  the  army.  The  general 
was,  financially  and  militarily,  almost  independent  of  the 
central  government,  and,  whether  in  fortune  or  misfortune, 
substantially  left  to  himself  and  to  the  resources  of  bis  prov- 
ince. Civic  and  even  national  spirit  had  vanished  from  the 
army,  and  the  esprit  de  corps  was  alone  lefl  as  a  bond  of 
I  inward  union.  The  army  had  ceased  to  be  an  instrument 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  had  no 
will  of  its  own,  but  it  was  doubtless  able  to  adopt  that  of 
the  master  who  wielded  it ;  in  a  military  point  of  view  iw 
sank  under  the  ordinary  miserable  leaders  into  a  disorganized 
useless  rabble,  but  under  a  right  general  it  attained  a  mili- 
tary perfection  which  the  burgess  army  could  never  reach. 
The  class  of  officers  especially  had  deeply  degenerated.  The 
higher  ranks  senators  and  equites,  grew  more  and  more 
unused  to  arms.  While  formerly  there  had  been  a  zealous 
competition  for  the  posts  of  staff  officers,  now  every  man  of 
equestrian  rank,  who  chose  to  serve,  was  sure  of  a  military 
tribuneship,  and  several  of  these  posts  had  even  to  be  filled 
with  men  of  humbler  rank ;  and  any  man  of  quality  at  all 
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who  still  served  sought  at  least  to  finish  his  term  of  service 
in  Sicily  or  some  other  province  where  he  was  sure  not  to 
fiuse  t^e  enemy.  Officers  of  ordinary  bravery  and  efficiency 
were  stared  at  as  prodigies ;  as  to  Pompeius  especially,  hit 
oontemporaries  practised  a  military  idolatry  which  in  everj 
respect  compromised  them.  The  staff,  as  a  rule,  gave  tb€ 
signal  for  desertion  and  for  mutiny  ;  in  spite  of  the  culpable 
indulgence  of  the  commanders  proposals  for  the  cashiering 
of  officers  of  rank  were  daily  occurrences.  We  still  possess 
the  picture— drawn  not  without  irony  by  Caesar's  own  hand 
—of  the  state  of  matters  at  his  head  quarters  when  orders 
were  given  to  march  against  Ariovistus,  of  the  cursing  and 
weeping,  and  preparing  of  testaments,  and  presenting  even 
of  requests  for  furlough.  In  the  soldiery  not  a  trace  of  the 
better  classes  could  any  longer  be  discovered.  In  law  the 
general  obligation  to  bear  arms  still  subsisted ;  but  the  levy 
took  place  in  the  most  irregular  and  unfair  manner ;  numer- 
ous persons  liable  to  serve  were  wholly  passed  over,  while 
those  once  levied  were  retained  thirty  years  and  longer 
beneath  the  eagles.  The  Roman  burgess-cavalry  now  merely 
vegetated  as  a  sort  of  mounted  noble  guard,  whose  perfumed 
cavaliers  and  exquisite  high-bred  hors^  only  played  a  part 
in  the  festivals  of  the  capital ;  the  so-called  burgess>infantry 
was  a  troop  of  mercenaries  swept  together  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  burgess-population ;  the  subjects  furnished  the 
cavalry  and  the  light  troops  exclusively,  and  came  to  be 
more  and  more  extensively  employed  also  in  the  infantry. 
The  posts  of  centurions  in  the  legions,  on  which  in  the  mode 
of  warfiure  of  that  time  the  efficiency  of  the  divi8ion»>  essen« 
tially  depended,  and  to  which  according  to  the  uational 
military  constitution  the  soldier  served  his  way  upw%rd 
witii  the  pike,  were  now  not  merely  regularly  conferred  ao> 
oording  to  favour,  but  were  not  unfrequently  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  consequence  of  the  bad  financial  man- 
sgement  of  the  government  and  the  venality  and  fraud  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  magistrates,  the  payment  of  th« 
soldiers  was  extremely  defective  and  irregular. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  was,  that  in  the  ordi 
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oary  course  of  things  the  Roman  armies  pillag^  the  proviD 
rials,  mutinied  against  their  officers,  and  ran  off  m  iresenoi 
of  the  enemy ;  instances  occurred  where  considerable  armiei^ 

such  as  the  Macedonian  army  of  Piso  in  697  (p. 

352),  were  without  any  proper  defeat  utfierlj 
luined,  simply  by  this  misconduct.  Capable  leaders  on  the 
ether  hand,  such  as  Pompeius,  Caesar,  Gabinius,  formed 
doubtless  out  of  the  existing  materials  able  and  efficient^  and 
to  some  extent  exemplary,  armies ;  but  these  armies  belonged 
fftr  more  to  their  general  than  to  the  commonwealth.  The  still 
more  complete  decay  of  the  Roman  marine — which,  more- 
over, had  remained  an  object  of  antipathy  to  the  Romans 
and  had  never  been  fully  nationalized — scarcely  requires  to 
be  mentioned.  Here  too,  in  all  directions,  everything  that 
could  be  ruined  had  been  reduced  to  ruin  under  the  oligar- 
chic government. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Roman  military  system  by 
Its  i«orn.  Caesar  was  substantially  limited  to  the  tighten- 
Jjwtton         ing  and  strengthening  of  the  reins  of  discipline, 

which  had  been  relaxed  under  the  negligent  and 
incapable  supervision  previously  subsisting.  The  Roman 
military  system  seemed  to  him  neither  to  need,  nor  to  be 
capable  of,  radical  reform ;  he  accepted  the  elements  of  the 
army,  just  as  Hannibal  had  accepted  them.  The  enactment 
of  his  municipal  ordinance  that,  in  order  to  the  holding  of  a 
municipal  magistracy  or  sitting  in  the  municipal  council 
before  the  thirtieth  year,  three  years'  service  on  horseback 
— that  is,  as  officer— or  six  years'  service  on  foot  should  be 
required,  proves  indeed  that  he  wished  to  attract  the  better 
classes  to  the  army  ;  but  it  proves  with  equal  clearness  that 
amidst  the  ever-increasing  prevalence  of  an  un warlike  spirit 
In  the  nation  he  himself  held  it  no  longer  possible  to  associ* 
ate  the  holding  of  an  honorary  office  with  the  fulfilment  of 
ttie  time  of  service  unconditionally  as  hitherto.  This  very 
circumstance  serves  to  explain  why  Caesar  made  no  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  Roman  burgess-cavalry.  The  levy  wa& 
better  arranged,  the  time  of  service  was  regulated  and 
abridged ;  otherwise  matters  remained  on  the  footing  that 
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the  infantry  of  the  line  were  raised  chiefly  from  the  lower 
01  ders  of  the  Roman  burgesses,  the  cavalry  and  the  light 
infantry  from  the  other  subjects.  That  nothing  was  done 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  fleet,  is  surprising. 

It  was  an  innovation — hazardous  beyond  doubt  even  in 
«w»^^  the  view  of  its  author — to  which  the  untrustr 

worthy  character  of  the  cavalry  furnished  by  the 

subjects  compelled  him  (p.  326),  that  Caesar  foi 
the  first  time  deviated  from  the  old  Roman  system  of  never 
fighting  with  mercenaries,  and  incorporated  in  the  cavalry 
hired  foreigners,  especially  Germans.  Another  innovation 
Adiuta&te  ^^  ^®  appointment  of  adjutants  of  the  legion 
J^w«  with  praetorian  powers  (legati  legionis  pro  prae^ 

tore).  Hitherto  the  military  tribunes,  nominated 
partly  by  the  burgesses,  partly  by  the  governor  concerned, 
had  led  the  legions  in  such  a  way  that  six  of  them  were 
placed  over  each  legion,  and  the  command  alternated  among 
these ;  a  single  commandant  of  the  legion  was  appointed  by 
the  general  only  as  a  temporary  and  extraordinary  measure. 
In  subsequent  times  on  the  other  hand  those  colonels  or 
adjutants  of  legions  appear  as  a  permanent  and  organic  in- 
stitution, and  as  nominated  no  longer  by  the  governor 
whom  they  obey,  but  by  the  supreme  command  in  Rome ; 
both  changes  seem  referable  to  Caesar's  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  Gabinian  law  (p.  132.  The  reason  for  the 
introduction  of  this  important  intervening  step  in  the  military 
hierarchy  must  be  sought  partly  in  the  necessity  for  a  more 
energetic  centralization  of  the  command,  partly  in  the  felt 
want  of  able  superior  oflicers,  partly  and  chiefly  in  the 
design  of  providing  a  counterpoise  to  the  governor  by  as 
■ociating  with  him  one  or  more  colonels  nominated  by  the 
Imperator. 

The  most  essential  change  in  the  military  system  con* 

sisted  in  the  institution  of  a  permanent  military 
m^Zt.  head  in  the  person  of  the  Imperator,  who,  super* 
g^^         seding  the  previous  unmilitary  and   in   every 

respect  incapable  governing  corporation,  united 
a  his  hands  the  whole  control  of  the  army,  and  thus  cod 
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verted  it  from  a  direction  which  for  the  most  part  was  merel) 
nominal  into  a  real  and  energetic  supreme  command.  W« 
are  not  properly  informed  as  to  the  position  which  thii 
supreme  command  occupied  towards  the  special  commandi 
hitherto  omnipotent  in  their  respective  spheres.  Probablj 
%he  analogy  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  praetoi 
and  the  consul  or  the  consul  and  the  dictator  served  generally 
as  a  basis,  so  that,  while  the  governor  in  his  own  right  r» 
tained  the  supreme  military  authority  in  his  province,  the 
Imperator  was  entitled  at  any  moment  to  take  it  away  from 
him  and  assume  it  for  himself  or  his  delegates,  and,  while 
the  authority  of  the  governor  was  confined  to  the  province, 
that  of  the  Imperator,  like  the  regal  and  the  earlier  consultr 
authority,  extended  over  the  whole  empire.  Moreover  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  now  the  nomination  of  the  officers, 
both  the  military  tribunes  and  the  centurions,  so  far  as  it 
had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  governor,*  as  well  as  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  new  adjutants  of  the  legion,  passed  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperator ;  and  in  like  manner  even 
now  the  arrangement  of  the  levies,  the  bestowal  of  leave  ol 
absence,  and  the  more  important  criminal  cases,  may  have 
been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  commander-in-chief. 
With  this  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  governors  and 
with  the  regulated  control  of  the  Imperator,  there  was  no 
great  room  to  apprehend  in  future  either  that  the  armies 
might  be  utterly  disorganized  or  that  they  might  be  con- 
verted into  retainers  personally  devoted  to  their  respective 
off*  *jcrs. 

But,  however  decidedly  and  urgently  the  circumstances 

pointed  to  military  monarchy,  and  however 
niiitarx         distinctly  Caesar  took  the  supreme  command 

exclusively  for  himself,  he  was  nevertheless  not 
at  all  inclined  to  establish  his  authority  by  means  of,  and 
-^^-^  ^^  on,  the  army.  No  doubt  he  deemed  a  standing 
ihe  tron-        army  necessary  for  his  state,  but  only  becauM 

from  its  geographical  position  it  required  a  com« 

*  With  the  nomination  of  a  part  of  the  ndlitary  tribunes  by  ta« 
burgesses  (ii.  882)  Caesar— in  this  also  a  democrat — did  not  meddle. 
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prehensive  regulation  of  the  frontiers  and  permanent  frontier 
garrisons.  Partly  at  earlier  periods,  partly  dunng  th« 
recent  civil  war,  he  had  worked  at  the  tranquillizing  of  Spain, 
aiid  had  established  strong  positions  for  Uie  defence  of  the 
frontier  in  Africa  along  the  great  desert,  and  in  the  nortli- 
west  of  the  empire  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine.  He  occupied 
himself  with  similar  plans  for  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates 
and  on  the  Danube.  Above  all  he  designed  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  to  avenge  the  day  of  Carrhae ;  he  had 
destined  three  years  for  this  war,  and  was  resolved  to  settle 
aeoounts  with  these  dangerous  enemies  once  for  all  and  not 
less  cautiously  than  thoroughly.  In  like  manner  he  had 
projected  the  scheme  of  attacking  Boerebistas  king  of  the 
Gretae,  who  was  greatly  extending  his  power  on  both  sides 
of  the  Danube  (p.  353),  and  of  protecting  Italy  in  the  north- 
east  by  border-districts  similar  to  those  which  he  had  created 
for  it  in  Gaul.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all  that  Caesar  contemplated  like  Alexander  an  indefinite 
career  of  victory  ;  it  is  said  indeed  that  he  had  intended  to 
inarch  from  Parthia  to  the  Caspian  and  from  this  to  thts 
Black  Sea  and  then  along  its  northern  shores  to  the  Danube, 
to  annex  to  the  empire  all  Scythia  and  Germany  as  far  as 
the  Northern  Ocean — which  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
time  was  not  so  very  distant  from  the  Mediterranean — and 
to  return  home  through  Gaul ;  but  no  authority  a^  all  de- 
■arving  of  credit  vouches  for  the  existence  of  th:sse  fabulous 
projects.  In  the  case  of  a  state  which,  like  the  rComan  state 
of  Caesar,  already  included  a  mass  of  barbcric  elements 
difficult  to  be  controlled,  and  had  still  for  centuries  to  come 
more  than  enough  to  do  with  their  assimilation,  such  con* 
quests,  even  granting  their  military  practicability,  would 
have  been  simply  blunders  far  more  brilliant  and  far  worse 
than  the  Indian  expedition  of  Alexander.  Judging  both 
from  Caesar's  conduct  in  Britain  and  Germany  and  front  the 
jonduct  of  those  who  became  the  heirs  of  his  political  ideaS| 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  Caesar  with  Scipio 
Aemilianus  called  on  the  gods  not  to  increase  the  empire, 
out  to  preserve  it,  and  that  hi!>  schemes  of  conquest  wen 
Vol.  IV.-26* 
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confined  to  a  settlement  of  the  frontier— roeasured,  it  ii 
true,  by  his  own  great  scale— which  should  secure  the 
line  of  the  Euphrates  and,  instead  of  the  very  variable  and 
militarily  useless  boundary  of  the  empire  on  the  nortk 
east,  should  establish  and  render  defensible  the  line  of  the 
Danube. 
Byt,^  if  it  remains  a  mere  probability  that  Caesar  ought 

iLtiemvie  of    ^'^^  ^  ^®  designated  a  world-conqueror  in  the 
Caomrto        same  sense  as  Alexander  and   Napoleon,  it  is 

■vertamiH-  ,  .       •         ,  .     i     .  t . 

toi7  dervoi-  quite  certam  that  his  design  was  not  to  rest  his 
new  monarchy  primarily  on  the  support  of  the 
army  nor  generally  to  place  the  military  authority  above 
the  civil,  but  to  incorporate  it  with,  and  as  far  as  possible 
subordinate  it  to,  the  civil  commonwealth.  The  invaluable 
pillars  of  a  military  state,  those  old  and  far-famed  Gallio 
legions,  were  honourably  dissolved  just  on  account  of  the 
incompatibility  of  their  esprit  de  corps  with  a  civil  common- 
wealth, and  their  glorious  names  were  only  perpetuated  in 
newly-founded  civic  communities.  The  soldiers  presented 
by  Caesar  with  allotments  of  land  on  their  discharge  were 
not,  like  those  of  Sulla,  settled  together — as  it  were  militarily 
—in  colonies  of  their  own,  but,  especially  when  they  settled 
in  Italy,  were  isolated  as  much  as  possible  and  scattered 
throughout  the  peninsula ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  portions 
of  the  Campanian  land  that  remained  at  his  disposal,  where 
an  ^gregation  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Caesar  could  not  be 
avoided.  Caesar  sought  to  solve  the  difficult  task  of  keep* 
ing  the  soldiers  of  a  standing  army  within  the  sphere  of 
eivil  life,  partly  b)  retaining  the  former  arrangement  which 
prescribed  merely  certain  years  of  service,  and  not  a  service 
strictly  coujtant,  that  is,  uninterrupted  by  any  dismissal ; 
partly  by  the  already  mentioned  shortening  of  the  term  of 
service,  which  occasioned  a  speedier  change  in  the  personal 
composition  of  the  army ;  partly  by  the  regular  settlement 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  served  out  their  time  as  agricultural 
colonists;  partly  and  principally  by  keeping  the  army  aloof 
from  Italy  and  generally  from  the  proper  seats  of  the  civil 
and  political  life  of  the  nation,  and  directing  the  aoldier  to 
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the  points,  where  according  to  the  opinion  of  Jhe  great  king 
he  was  aloue  in  his  place — to  the  frontier  stuions,  that  he 
might  ward  off  the  extraneous  foe. 

The  true  criterion  also  of  the  military  state — the  developi 
ment  of,  and  the  privileged  position  assigned  to,  the  corps 
of  guards — is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  case  of  Caesar.  Al- 
though as  respects  the  army  on  active  service  the  institution 
of  a  special  bodyguard  for  ^nv  general  had  been  already 
loDg  in  existence  (iii.  245),  in  Caesar's  system  it  fell  com- 
pletely into  the  background ;  his  praetorian  cohort  seems  to 
have  essentially  consisted  merely  of  orderly  officers  or  non- 
military  attendants,  and  never  to  have  been  a  proper  select 
oorpSy  consequently  never  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  troops 
of  the  line.  While  Caesar  thus  as  general  practically 
dropped  the  body-guard,  he  still  less  as  king  tolerated  a 
guard  round  his  person.  Although  constantly  beset  by 
lurking  assassins  and  well  aware  of  it,  he  yet  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  senate  to  institute  a  select  guard;  dis- 
missed, as  soon  as  things  grew  in  some  measure  quiet,  the 
Spanish  escort  which  he  had  made  use  of  at  first  in  the 
capital ;  and  contented  himself  with  the  retinue  of  lictors 
sanctioned  by  traditional  usage  for  the  Roman  supreme 
magistrates. 

However  much  of  the  ideal  of  his  party  and  of  his  youth 
»— the  founding  of  a  Periclcan  government  in  Rome  not  by 
virtue  of  the  8woi*d,  but  by  virtue  of  the  confidence  of  the 
nation — Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  in  the  struggle 
with  realities,  he  retained  even  now  the  fundamental  idea  of 
founding  no  military  monarchy  with  an  energy  to  which 
history  scarcely  supplies  a  parallel.  Certainly  this  too  wai* 
an  impracticable  ideal — it  was  the  sole  illusion,  in  regard  to 
which  .he  earnest  longing  of  that  vigorous  mind  was  more 
powerful  than  its  clear  judgment.  A  government,  such  as 
Ciiesar  had  in  view,  was  not  merely  of  necessity  very  much 
based  on  his  personal  influence,  and  so  liable  to  perish  witk 
the  death  of  its  author  just  as  the  kindred  creations  of 
Pcrides  and  Cromwell  with  the  death  of  their  founders ;  but 
amidst  the  deeply  disorganized  state  of  the  nation,  it  wa» 
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Pompeius  for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  Spanish  army 
and  similar  sums  to  Caesar  for  the  Gallic  legions.  Ba 
considerable  as  were  these  demands  made  on  the  Romar 
exchequer,  it  would  still  have  been  able  prr  bubly  to  mcef 
them,  had  not  its  administration  once  so  exemplary  beei 
affected  by  the  universal  laxity  and  dishonesty  of  this  age; 
the  payments  of  the  treasury  ivere  often  suspended  merely 
because  of  the  neglect  to  call  up  its  outstanding  claimt. 
The  magistrates  placed  over  it,  two  of  the  quaestors — young 
men  annually  changed— -contented  themselves  at  the  best 
with  inaction ;  among  the  official  staff  of  clerks  and  others, 
formerly  so  justly  held  in  high  esteem  for  its  integrity,  the 
worst  abuses  now  prevailed,  more  especially  since  such  posts 
had  come  to  be  bought  and  sold. 

As  soon  however  as  the  threads  of  Roman  state-finance 
Financial  Were  concentrated  no  longer  as  hitherto  in  the 
^™  <rf  senate,  but  in  the  cabinet  of  Caesar,  new  life^ 
stricter  order,  and  more  compact  connection  at 
once  pervaded  all  the  wheels  and  springs  of  that  great  mik 
chine.  The  two  institutions,  which  originated  with  6«us 
Gracchus  and  ate  like  a  gangrene  into  the  Roman  financial 
system — the  leasing  of  the  direct  taxes,  and  the  distribu- 
tions of  grain — ^were  partly  abolished,  partly  remodelled. 
Caesar  wished  not  like  his  predecessor  to  hold  the  nobility 
in  check  by  the  banker-aristocracy  and  the  populace  of  the 
capital,  but  to  set  them  aside  and  to  deliver  the  common- 
wealth from  all  parasites  whether  high  or  low ;  and  there- 
fore he  went  in  these  two  important  question?  not  with 
Gains  Gracchus,  but  with  the  oligarch  Sulla,  ^'he  leasing 
system  was  allowed  to  continue  for  the  indirect 
^^^IjJ  taxes,  in  the  case  of  which  it  was  very  old  and — 
■So^hed.  under  the  maxim  of  Roman  financial  administra- 
tion, which  was  retained  inviolable  also  by  Cuiv 
sar,  that  the  levying  of  the  taxes  should  at  any  cost  be  kepi 
simple  and  readily  manageable — absolutely  could  not  b« 
dispensed  with.  But  the  direct  taxes  were  thenceforth  uni- 
versally either  treated,  like  the  African  and  Sardinian  d* 
liveries   of  corn  and  oil,   as   contributions  in   kind   to   be 
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directly  sdpplied  to  the  state,  or  converted,  like  the  revenues 
of  Asia  Minor,  into  fixed  money  payments,  'w  which  case 
Ihe  collection  of  the  several  sums  payable  was  entrusted  to 
the  tax-districts  themselves. 

The  com  distributions  in  the  capital  had  hitherto  been 
looked  on  as  a  profitable  prerogative  of  the  com- 
fS!^^^  munity  which  ruled  and,  because  it  ruled,  had  to 
Jj^^  ^  be  fed  by  its  subjects.  This  infamous  principle 
was  set  aside  by  Caesar;  but  it  could  not  be 
overlooked  that  a  multitude  of  wholly  destitute  burgesses 
had  been  protected  solely  by  these  largesses  of  food  from 
starvation.  In  this  aspect  Caesar  retained  them.  While 
according  to  the  Sempronian  ordinance  renewed  by  Cato 
every  Ronum  burgess  settled  in  Rome  had  possessed  a  legal 
elaim  to  bread^x>m  without  payment,  this  list  of  recipients, 
whioh  had  at  last  risen  to  the  number  of  320,000,  was  re- 
duced by  the  exclusion  of  all  individuals  having  means  or 
otherwise  provided  for  to  150,000,  and  this  number  was 
fixed  once  for  all  as  the  maximum  number  of  recipients  of 
free  corn  ;  at  the  same  time  an  annual  revbion  of  the  list 
was  ordered,  so  that  the  places  vacated  by  removal  or  death 
might  be  filled  up  with  the  most  needful  among  the  appli- 
eaats.  By  this  conversion  of  the  political  privilege  into  a 
provision  for  the  poor,  a  principle  remarkable  in  a  moral  as 
well  as  in  a  historical  point  of  view  came  for  the  first  time 
into  living  operation.  Civil  society  but  slowly  and  gradually 
attains  to  a  perception  of  the  interdependence  of  interests  ;  in 
earlier  antiquity  the  state  doubtless  protected  its  members 
from  the  public  enemy  and  the  ipurderer,  but  it  was  not 
bound  to  protect  the  totally  helpless  fellow-citizen  from  the 
worse  enemy,  want,  by  affording  the  needful  means  of  subsist- 
ence. It  was  the  Attic  civilization  which  first  developed,  in 
fhe  Solonian  and  subsequent  legislation,  the  principle  that  it 
b  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide  for  its  invalids  and 
for  the  poor  generally ;  and  it  was  Caesar  that  first  devel- 
oped what  in  the  restricted  compass  of  Attic  life  had  re* 
mained  a  municipal  matter  into  an  organic  institution  of 
skate,  and  transformed  an  arrangement  which  was  a  burdes 
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»nd  a  disgrace  to  the  commonweaUh  into  the  first  of  thoM 
institutions— in  modern  times  equally  numerous  and  bene' 
ficial — where  the  infinite  depth  of  human  conipasaioii  com 
tends  with  the  infinite  depth  of  human  misery. 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  reforms  a  thoroiigli 
,j^  revision  of  the  income  and  expenditure  took 

imdgetor       place.     The  ordinary  items  of  income  wen 

income.  ^  *' 

everywhere  regulated  and  fixed.  Exemption 
from  taxation  was  conferred  on  not  a  few  communities  and 
even  on  whole  districts,  whether  indirectly  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  Roman  or  Latin  franchise,  or  directly  by  special  pri* 
vilege ;  it  was  obtained  e,  g,  by  all  the  Sicilian  commnni- 
ties  *  in  the  former,  by  the  town  of  llion  in  the  latter  way. 
Still  greater  was  the  number  of  those  whose  proportion  of 
tribute  was  lowered ;  the  communities  in  Further  Spain,  for 
instance,  already  after  Caesar's  governorship  had  on  his 
suggestion  a  reduction  of  tribute  granted  to  them  by  the 
senate,  and  now  the  deeply  oppressed  province  of  Asia  had 
not  only  the  levying  of  its  direct  taxes  facilitated,  but  also 
a  third  of  them  wholly  remitted.  The  newly  added  taxes, 
such  as  those  of  the  communities  subdued  in  lllyria  and 
above  all  of  the  Gallic  communities — which  latter  together 
paid  annually  40,000,000  sesterces  (£400,000)— were  fixed 
throughout  on  a  low  scale.  It  is  true  on  the  other  hand  that 
various  towns  such  as  Little  Leptis  in  Africa,  Sulci  in  Sar- 
dinia, and  several  Spanish  communities,  had  their  tribute 
raised  by  way  of  penalty  for  their  conduct  during  the  last 
war.  The  very  lucrative  Italian  harbour-tolls  abolished  in 
the  recent  times  of  anarQhy(p.  239)  were  re-established  all 
the  more  readily,  that  this  tax  fell  essentially  on  luxuries 
imported  from  the  East.  To  these  new  or  revived  sources 
of  ordinary  income  were  added  the  sums  which  accrued  by 
extraordinary  means,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  civil 

*  This  follows  from  the  very  fact  that  Sicily  obtained  Latin  rights; 
but  Varro  also  directly  attests  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sicilian  dec^ 
mae  in  a  treatise  published  after  Cicero*8  death  (2><  R,  R,  2  pro/tf.) 
where  he  names — as  the  cora-provinces  whence  Rome  deriTes  her  sob 
\iitence — only  A.Vica  and  Sardinia,  no  longer  Sicily. 
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war,  to  the  victor — the  booty  collected  in  Gaul ;  the  stock  of 
cash  in  the  capital ;  the  treasures  taken  from  the  It;ilian  and 
Spanish  temples ;  the  sums  raised  in  the  shape  of  forced 
loan,  compulsory  present,  or  fine,  from  the  dependent  com- 
munities and  dynasts,  and  the  pecuniary  penalties  imposed 
In  a  similar  way  by  judicial  sentence,  or  simply  by  sending 
an  order  to  pay,  on  individual  wealthy  Romans  ;  and  above 
all  things  the  proceeds  from  the  estates  of  his  defeated  oppo- 
nents. How  productive  these  sources  of  income  were,  we 
may  learn  from  the  &ct,  that  the  fine  of  the  African  capi* 
talists  who  sat  in  the  opposition-senate  alone  amounted  to 
100,000,000  sesterces  (£1,000,000)  and  the  price  paid  by 
the  purchasers  of  the  property  of  Pompeius  to  70,000,000 
sesterces  (£700,000).  This  course  was  necessary,  because  the 
power  of  the  beaten  nobility  rested  in  great  measure  on  theii 
colossal  wealth  and  could  only  be  effectually  broken  by  im 
posing  on  them  the  defrayment  of  the  costs  of  the  war.  But 
the  odium  of  the  confiscations  was  in  some  measure  mitiga 
ted  by  the  fact  that  Caesar  directed  their  proceeds  solely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  state,  and,  instead  of  overlooking  afler  the 
manner  of  Sulla  any  act  of  fraud  in  his  favourites,  exacted 
the  purchase-money  with  rigour  even  from  his  most  faithful 
adherents  such  as  Marcus  Antonius. 

In  the  expenditure  a  diminution  was  in  the  first  place 
Xii0  obtained  by  the  considerable  restriction  of  the 

^2^2^  largesses  of  grain.  The  distribution  of  corn  to 
*■*••  the  poor  of  the  capital  which  was  retained,  as 

well  as  the  kindred  supply  of  oil  for  the  Roman  baths  newly 
introduced  by  Caesar,  were  at  least  in  great  part  charged 
once  for  all  on  the  contributions  in  kind  from  Sardinia  and 
especially  from  Africa,  and  were  thereby  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  kept  separate  from  the  exchequer.  On  the  other 
hand  the  regular  expenditure  for  the  military  system  was 
increased  partly  by  the  augmentation  of  the  standing  army^ 
partly  by  the  raising  of  the  pay  of  the  legionary  from*  480 
sesterces  (£5)  to  900  (£9)  annually.  Both  steps  were  ic 
&ct  indispensable.  There  was  a  total  want  of  any  real  de* 
Tence  for  the  frontiers,  and  an  indispensable  preliniiniry  tc 
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it  was  a  considerable  increase  of  the  army  ;  and  tne  doub 
ling  of  the  pay,  although  employed  doubtless  by  Caesar  t( 
attach  his  soldiers  to  him  (p.  439),  was  not  introduced  as  t 
permanent  alteration  on  that  account.  The  former  pay  of 
H  sesterces  {Sid,)  per  day  had  been  fixed  in  very  ancient 
times,  when  money  had  an  altogether  different  value  from 
that  which  it  had  in  the  Rome  of  Caesar^s  day ;  it  oould 
only  have  been  retained  down  to  a  period  when  the  commoQ 
day-labourer  in  the  capital  earned  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands  dally  on  an  average  3  sesterces  (7W.),  because  in 
those  times  the  soldier  entered  the  army  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  pay,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  th&— in  great  measure 
illicit — perquisites  of  military  service.  The  first  condition 
in  order  to  a  serious  reform  in  the  military  system,  and  to 
the  getting  rid  of  those  irregular  gains  of  the  soldier  whidi 
formed  a  burden  mostly  on  the  provincials,  was  an  increase 
suitable  to  the  times  in  the  regular  pay  ;  and  the  fixing  of 
it  at  2)-  sesterces  (GiJ.)  may  be  regarded  as  equitable, 
while  the  great  burden  thereby  imposed  on  the  treasury 
waj  a  necessary,  and  in  its  consequences  a  very  benefi(»al| 
step. 

Of  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  which 
Caesar  had  to  undertake  or  voluntarily  undertook,  it  is  difficult 
to  form  any  conception.  The  wars  themselves  consumed 
enormous  sums ;  and  sums  perhaps  not  less  were  required 
to  fulfil  the  promises  which  Caesar  had  been  obliged  to  make 
during  the  civil  war.  It  was  a  bad  example  and  one  unhap- 
pily not  lost  sight  of  in  the  sequel,  that  every  common 
soldier  received  for  his  participation  in  the  civil  war  20,000 
sesterces  (£200),  every  burgess  of  the  multitude  in  the 
capital  for  his  non-participation  in  it  300  sesterces  (£3)  as 
an  addition  to  his  aliment ;  but  Caesar,  after  having  once 
under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  pledged  his  word,  was 
too  much  of  a  king  to  abate  from  it.  Besides,  Caesar 
answered  innumerable  demands  of  honourable  liberality, 
and  put  into  circulation  immense  sums  for  building  more 
especially,  which  had  been  shamefully  neglected  during  the 
financial  distress  of  the  last  times  of  the  republic — the  oost 
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of  his  buildings  executed  partly  during  the  Gallic  campaigns, 
partly  afterwards,  in  the  capital  was  reckoned  at  160,000,- 
000  (£1 ,600,000).  The  general  result  of  the  financial  admin 
istration  of  Caesar  is  expressed  in  the  fact  that,  while  by 
flagadous  and  energetic  reforms  and  by  a  right  combination 
of  economy  and  liberality  he  amply  and  fully  met  all  equi- 
table claims,  nevertheless  in  March  710  ther^lay 
in  the  public  treasury  700,000,000,  and  iu  hii 
own  100,000,000  sesterces  (together  £8,000,000)-— a  Uum 
which  exceeded  by  tenfold  the  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury 
In  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  republic  (ii.  392). 

But  the  task  of  breaking  up  the  old  parties  and  furnish- 
ing the  new  commonwealth  with  an  appropriate 
ditionof  constitution,  an  efficient  army,  and  well-ordered 
"**  finances,  difficult  as  it  was,  was  not  the  most 
difficult  part  of  Caesar's  work.  If  the  Italian  nation  was 
really  to  be  regenerated,  it  required  a  reorganization  which 
should  transform  all  parts  of  the  great  empire — Rome,  Italy, 
and  the  provinces — to  the  very  foundation.  Let  us  endeav- 
our here  also  to  delineate  the  old  state  of  things,  as  well  as 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  and  more  tolerable  time. 

The  good  stock  of  the  Latin  nation  had  long  since  wholly 
disappeared  from  Rome.     It  is  implied  in  the 
'Sii^tX.  ^^^y  nature  of  the  case,  that  a  capital  loses  its 

municipal  and  even  its  national  stamp  more 
quickly  than  any  subordinate  community.  There  the  upper 
olasses  speedily  withdraw  from  urban  public  life,  in  order 
to  find  their  home  rather  in  the  state  as  a  whole  than  in  a 
•ingle  dty ;  there  are  inevitably  concentrated  the  foreign 
•ettlers,  the  fluctuating  population  of  travellers  on  pleasure 
or  business,  the  mass  of  the  indolent,  lazy,  criminal,  finan- 
daUy  and  morally  bankrupt,  and  for  that  very  reason 
cosmopolitan,  rabble.  All  this  pre-eminently  applied  to 
Rome.  The  opulent  Roman  frequently  regarded  his  house 
in  town  merely  as  a  lodging.  When  the  urban  municipal 
offices  were  converted  into  imperial  magistracies  ;  when  the 
urban  comiUa  became  the  assembly  of  burgesses  of  thf 
unpire;  and  when  smaller  self-governing  tribal  or  othei 
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associations  were  not  tolerated  wiUiin  the  capital :  all  proper 
communal  life  ceased  for  Rome.  From  the  whole  compaM 
of  the  wide-spread  empire  people  flocked  to  Rome,  for  speo^ 
ulation,  for  debauchery,  for  intrigue,  for  aooomplishmeot  ift 
crime,  or  even  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  there  from  tba  Cjfi 
of  the  law. 

These  evils  arose  in  some  measure  necessarily  from  tkt 

very  nature  of  a  capital ;  others  more  aoddentd 
utoa^tfa      A^^   perhaps  still  more  grave  were  associated 

with  them.  There  has  never  perhaps  existed  a 
great  city  so  thoroughly  destitute  of  the  means  of  support 
as  Rome ;  importation  on  the  one  hand,  and  domestic  manu- 
facture by  slaves  on  the  other,  rendered  any  free  industry 
from  the  outset  impossible  there.  The  injurious  consequen- 
ces of  the  radical  evil  pervading  the  polities  of  antiquity  in 
general — the  slave-system — were  more  conspicuous  in  the 
capital  than  anywhere  else.  Nowhere  were  such  masses  of 
slaves  accumulated  as  in  the  city  palaces  of  the  great 
families  or  of  wealthy  upstarts.  Nowhere  were  the  nations 
of  the  three  continents  mingled  as  in  the  slave  population 
of  the  capital — Syrians,  Phrygians  and  other  half-Hellenes 
with  Libyans  and  Moors,  Getae  and  Iberians  with  the  daily- 
increasing  influx  of  Celts  and  Germans.  The  demoraliza- 
tion inseparable  from  the  absence  of  freedom,  and  the  terrible 
inconsistency  between  formal  and  moral  right,  were  far  more 
glaringly  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  half  or  wholly  cultivated 
— as  it  were  genteel— city-slave  than  in  that  of  the  rural 
serf  who  tilled  the  field  in  chains  like  the  fettered  oz.  Still 
worse  than  the  masses  of  slaves  were  those  who  bad  been 
dejure  or  simply  de  facto  released  from  slavery— a  mixture 
of  mendicant  rabble  and  extremely,  rich  parvenus,  no  longoi 
slaves  and  not  yet  fully  burgesses,  economically  and  evec 
legally  dependent  on  thui^  master  and  yet  with  the  preten- 
sions of  free  men ;  these  freedmen  were  peculiarly  attracted 
towards  the  capital,  where  gain  of  various  sorts  was  to  be 
had  and  the  retail  traflic  as  well  as  the  minor  handicraft! 
were  almost  wholly  in  their  hands.  Their  influence  on  the 
elect  ions  is  expressly  attested ;  and  that  they  took  a  leading 
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part  in  the  street  riots,  is  very  evident  from  the  ordinary 
signal  by  means  of  which  these  were  as  it  were  proclaimed 
by  the  demagogues — the  closing  of  the  shops  and  places  ot 
•ale. 

Moreover,  the  government  not  only  did  nothing  to  ooun* 
ifciHtiwit  teract  this  corruption  of  the  population  of  the 
iiM^  oUp  capital,  but  even  encouraged  it  for  the  benefit  ol*  .- 
Imimvb-  their  selfish  policy.  The  judicious  rule  of  law 
which  prohibited  persons  condemned  for  a  capi* 
tal  offence  from  dwelling  in  the  capital,  was  not  carried  into 
effect  by  the  negligent  police.  The  police-supervision  of  the 
asaodation  and  clubs  of  the  rabble,  so  urgently  required, 
was  at  first  neglected,  and  afterwards  (p.  158)  even  declared 
punishable  as  a  restriction  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  The  popular  festivals  had  been  allowed  so  to 
Increase  that  the  seven  ordinary  ones  alone — ^the  Roman, 
the  Plebeian,  those  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  Ceres,  of 
Apollo,  of  Flora  (ii.  487)  and  of  Victoria — lasted  altogether 
Bixty-two  days ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  gladiatorial 
games  and  numerous  other  extraordinary  amusements  The 
duty  of  providing  grain  at  low  prices — which  v^as  una  void-- 
ably  necessary  with  such  a  proletariate  living  wholly  from 
hand  to  mouth — ^was  treated  with  the  most  unscrupulous 
frivolity,  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  bread-corn  were 
of  a  fiibulous  and  incalculable  description.*  Lastly,  the 
distributions  of  grain  formed  an  official  invitation  to  the 
whole  burgess-proletariate  who  were  destitute  of  food  and 
Indisposed  for  work  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  capital. 

The  seed  sown  was  bad,  and  the  harvest  corresponded. 
Anftzebyaf  ^®  system  of  clubs  and  bands  in  the  sphere  of 
tt(«Spu  politics,  the  worship  of  Isis  and  similar  pious 
extravagances  in  that  of  religion,  had  their  root 
hn  this  state  ^f  things.  People  were  constantly  in  prospect 
of  a  dearth,  and  not  unfrequently  in  utter  famine.     Nowhere 

*  In  Sicily,  the  country  of  production,  the  modius  was  sold  within 
a  few  years  at  two  and  at  twenty  sesterces ;  from  this  we  may  gneaf 
what  must  have  been  the  fluctuations  of  price  in  Rome,  which  aubs^ated 
•n  traoamarine  oom  and  was  the  seat  of  speculators. 
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fras  a  man  less  secure  of  his  life  than  in  the  capital ;  murdei 
professionally  prosecuted  by  banditti  was  the  single  trado 
peculiar  to  it ;  the  alluring  of  the  victim  to  Rome  was  kho 
preliminary  to  his  assassination  ;  no  one  ventured  into  tin 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  without  an  anued 
retinue.  Its  outward  condition  corresponded  to  this  inward 
disorganization,  and  seemed  a  keen  satire  on  the  aristoeratio 
government.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  regulation  of  tho 
stream  of  the  Tiber ;  excepting  that  they  caused  the  only 
bridge,  with  which  they  still  made  shifl  (iii.  486),  to  be  con 
sti-ucted  of  stone  at  least  as  far  as  the  Tiber-island.  At 
little  was  anything  done  toward  the  levelling  of  the  city  oo 
the  seven  hills,  except  where  perhaps  the  accumulation  of 
rubbish  had  effected  some  improvement  The  streets  a^ 
cended  and  descended  narrow  and  angular,  and  were  wretch^ 
edly  kept ;  the  footpaths  were  small  and  ill  paved*  TIm 
ordinary  houses  were  built  of  bricks  negligently  and  to  a 
giddy  height,  mostly  by  speculative  builders  on  account  ci 
the  small  proprietors ;  by  which  means  the  former  became 
prodigiously  rich,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  to  beggary. 
Like  isolated  islands  amidst  this  sea  of  wretched  buildings 
were  seen  the  splendid  palaces  of  the  rich,  which  curtailed 
the  space  for  the  smaller  houses  just  as  their  owners  curtailed 
the  burgess*rigbts  of  smaller  men  in  the  state,  and  beside 
whose  marble  pillars  and  Greek  statues  the  decaying  tem- 
ples, with  their  images  of  the  gods  still  in  great  part  carved 
of  wood,  made  a  melancholy  figure.  A  police-supervision 
of  streets,  of  river-banks,  of  fires,  or  of  building  was  almost 
unheard  of;  if  the  government  troubled  itself  at  all  about 
the  inundations,  conflagrations,  and  falls  of  houses  which 
were  of  yearly  occurrence,  it  was  only  to  ask  from  thestat^ 
theologians  their  report  and  advice  regarding  the  true  import 
of  such  signs  and  wonders.  If  we  try  to  conceive  to  our« 
selves  a  London  with  the  slave-population  of  New  Orleans, 
with  the  police  of  Constantinople,  with  the  non -industrial 
character  of  the  modern  Rome,  and  agitated  by  politics 
afler  the  fashion  of  the  Paris  in  1848,  we  shall  acquire  an 
approximate  idea   of  the  republican  glory,  the  departu 
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of  which  Cicero  and  his  associates  in  their  sulky  letters 
deplore. 

Gaesar  did  not  deplore,  but  he  sought  to  help  so  far  w 
^^^^^  help  was  possible.  Rome  remained,  of  course 
tjniatnuifit  what  it  was — a  cosmopolitan  city.  Not  onljf 
tafho  would  the  attempt  to  give  to  it  once  more  a 

specially  Italian  character  have  been  impractical 
bio ;  it  would  not  have  suited  Caesar^s  plan.  Just  as  Alex- 
ander found  for  his  Graeco-Oriental  empire  an  appropriate 
capital  in  the  Hellenic,  Jewish,  Egyptian,  and  above  all 
Gosmopolitan,  Alexandria,  so  the  capital  of  the  new  Romano- 
Hellenic  universal  empire,  situated  at  the  meeting-point  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  was  to  be  not  an  Italian  community, 
but  the  denationalized  capital  of  many  nations.  For  this 
reason  Caesar  tolerated  the  worship  of  the  newly-settled 
Egyptian  gods  alongside  of  Father  Jovis,  and  grnnti'-d  oven 
to  the  Jews  the  free  exercise  of  their  strangely  foreign  ritual 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  empire.  However  offensive 
was  the  motley  mixture  of  the  parasitic — especially  the 
Helleno-Oriental — pi^pulation  in  Rome,  he  nowhere  opposed 
its  extension ;  it  is  significant,  that  at  his  popular  festivals 
for  the  capital  he  caused  dramas  to  be  performed  not  merely 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  in  other  languages,  probably  iu 
Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Syrian,  or  Spanish. 

But,  while  Caesar  accepted  with  the  full  consciousness 
of  what  he  was  doing  the  fundamental  character 
Mm!^lta       ^^  ^^®  capital  as  he  found  it,  ho  yet  worked  en- 
^SSHx^.  ergetically  at  the  improvement  of  the  lamentable 

and  disgraceful  state  of  things  prevailing  there. 
Unhappily  the  primary  evils  were  the  least  capable  of  being 
eradicated.  Caesar  could  not  abolish  slavery  with  its  train 
of  national  calamities;  it  must  remain  an  open  question, 
whether  he  would  in  the  course  of  time  have  attempted  at 
least  to  limit  the  slave  population  in  the  capital,  as  he  under^ 
took  to  do  so  in  another  field.  As  little  could  Caesar  con- 
jure into  existence  a  free  industry  in  the  capital ;  yet  the 
great  building-operations  remedied  in  some  measure  the 
want  of  means  of  support  there,  and  opened  up  to  the  pr«> 
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letAriate  a  source  of  small  but  honourable  gain      On  Um 
other  hand  Caesar  laboured  energetically  to  diminish  tha 
mass  of  the  free  proletariate.    The  constant  influx  of  persons 
brought  by  the  corn-largesses  to  Rome  wus,  if  not  wholly 
stopped,*  at  least  very  materially  restricted  by  the  con- 
version  of  these  largesses  into  a  provision  for  the  poor  liui- 
(tod  to  a  fixed  number.     The  ranks  of  the  existing  pro* 
fetariate  were  thinned  on  the  one  hand  by  the  tribunals 
which  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  unrelenting  rigour 
against  the  rabble,  on  the  other  hand  by  a  comprehensive 
transmarine  colonization;   of  the  80,000  colonists,  whom 
Caesar  sent  beyond  the  seas  in  the  few  years  of  his  govern- 
ment, a  very  great  portion  must  have  been  taken  from  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  population  of  the  capital ;    most  of  the 
Corinthian  settlers  indeed  were  freedmen.     But  this  must 
have  been   more   than  a   mere   temporary   arrangement; 
Caesar,  convinced  like  every  other  man  of  sense  that  the 
only  true  remedy  for  the  misery  of  the  proletariate  consisted 
in  a  well-regulated  system  of  colonization,  and  placed  by  the 
condition  of  the  empire  in  a  position  to  realize  it  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent,  must  have  had  the  design  of  per- 
manently continuing  the  process,  and  so  opening  up  a  con- 
stant means  of  abating  an  evil  which  was  constantly  repro- 
ducing itself.     Measures  were  further  taken  to  set  bounds  to 
the  serious  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  most  important 
means  of  subsistence  in  the  markets  of  the  capital.     The 
newly-organized  and  liberally  administered  flnances  of  the 
state  furnished  the  means  for  this  purpose,  and  two  newly- 
nominated   magistrates,   the  corn    aediles   (p.   575)   were 
charged  with  the  special  supervision  of  the  contractors  and 
rf  the  market  of  the  capital. 

The  club  system  was  checked,  more  eflectually  than  was 

*  It  is  a  fact  not  without  iDterest  that  a  political  writer  of  later  data 
but  much  JudgnieDt,  the  author  of  the  letters  addressed  in  the  name  of 
Ballust  t)  Caesar,  gives  the  latter  the  advice  to  transfer  the  corn  distri- 
bution of  the  capital  to  the  several  municipia.  There  is  good  sense  in 
the  admonition  ;  as  indeed  similar  ideas  obviously  prevailed  id  th«  sobtt 
municipal  provision  for  orphans  under  Tngaa. 
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The  dab  possible  through  proliibitive  laws,  by  ihe  change 
of  the  constitution;  inasmuch  as  with  the  re- 
public and  the  republican  elections  and  tribunals 
the  corruption  and  violence  of  the  electioneering  and  judicial 
tollegia — ^and  generally  the  political  Saturnalia  of  the  canaille 
—came  to  an  end  of  themselves.  Morex>ver  the  combina^ 
tions  called  into  existence  by  the  Clodian  law  were  broken 
up,  and  the  whole  system  of  association  was  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  governing  authorities.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ancient  guilds  and  associations,  of  the  re- 
ligious unions  of  the  Jews,  and  of  other  specially  excepted 
categories,  for  which  a  simple  intimation  to  the  senate  seems 
to  have  sufficed,  the  permission  to  constitute  a  permanent 
society  with  fixed  time^  of  assembling  and  standing  deposits 
was  made  dependent  on  a  concession  to  be  granted  by  the 
senate  after  the  consent  of  the  monarch  had  been  obtained. 

To  this  was  added  a  stricter  administration  of  criminal 
justice  and  an  energetic  police.  The  laws,  espe- 
^Uo^  cially  as  regards  the  crime  of  violence,  were  ren- 

dered more  severe ;  and  the  irrational  regulation 
of  the  republican  law,  that  the  convicted  criminal  was  en- 
titled to  withdraw  himself  from  a  part  of  the  penalty  which 
he  had  incurred  by  self-banishment,  was  with  reason  set 
aside.  The  detailed  regulations,  which  Caesar  issued  re- 
garding the  police  of  the  capital,  are  in  great  part  still  pre- 
served ;  and  all  who  choose  may  convince  themselves  that 
the  Imperator  did  not  disdain  to  insist  on  the  house  pro- 
prietors putting  the  streets  into  repair  and  paving  the  foot- 
path in  its  >vhole  breadth  with  hewn  stones,  and  to  issue 
Appropriate  enactments  regarding  the  carrying  of  litters  and 
die  driving  of  waggons,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  streets 
were  only  allowed  to  move  freely  through  the  capital  in  the 
evening  and  by  night.  The  supervision  of  the  local  police 
remained  as  hitherto  chiefly  with  the  four  aediles,  who  were 
instructed  now  at  least,  if  not  earlier,  each  to  superintend  a 
distinctly  marked-off  police  district  within  the  capital. 

Lastly,  building  in  the  capital,  and  the  provision  con- 
Aected  therewith,  of  institutions  for  the  public  benefit,  re^ 
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BnfldiBas       iJcived  from  Caesar — who  oombined  in  hiinsel/ 
2^^e  the  love  for  building  of  a  Roman  and  of  an  organ > 

izer — a  sudden  stimulus,  which  not  merely  put  to 
shame  the  mismanagement  of  the  recent  anarchio  times,  bol 
also  left  all  that  the  Koman  aristocracy  had  done  in  thdr 
best  days  as  far  behind  as  the  genius  of  Caesar  surpassed  ths 
honest  endeavours  of  the  Marcii  and  AemOii.  It  was  not 
merely  by  the  extent  of  the  buildings  in  themselves  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  sums  expended  on  them  that  Caesar  ex- 
celled his  predecessors;  but  a  genuine  statesmanly  per- 
ception of  what  was  for  the  public  good  distinguishes  what 
Caesar  did  for  the  public  institutions  of  Rome  from  all 
similar  services.  He  did  not  build,  like  his  successors, 
temples  and  other  splendid  structures,  but  he  relieved  the 
market-place  of  Rome — in  which  the  burgess-assemblies,  the 
seats  of  the  chief  courts,  the  exchange,  and  the  daily  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  daily  idleness,  still  were  crowded  to- 
gether— at  any  rate  from  the  assemblies  and  the  courts  by 
constructing  for  the  former  u  new  comitium,  the  Saepta  Julia 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  for  the  latter  a  separate  place 
of  judicature,  the  Forum  Julium  between  the  Capitol  and 
Palatine.  Of  a  kindred  spirit  is  the  arrangement  originating 
with  him,  by  which  there  were  supplied  to  the  baths  of  the 
capital  annually  three  million  pounds  of  oil,  mostly  from 
Africa,  and  they  were  thereby  enabled  to  furnish  to  the 
bathers  the  oil  required  for  the  anointing  of  the  body  gratu 
itously — a  measure  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary  police  whidi, 
according  to  the  ancient  dietetics  based  substantially  on 
bathing  and  anointing,  was  highly  judicious. 

But  these  noble  arrangements  were  only  the  first  steps 
towards  a  complete  remodelling  of  Rome.  Projects  were 
already  formed  for  a  new  senate-house,  for  a  new  magnificent 
bazaar,  for  a  theatre  to  rival  that  of  Pompeius,  for  a  public 
Latin  and  Greek  library  after  the  model  of  that  recently 
•lestroyed  at  Alexandria — the  first  institution  of  the  sort  in 
Rome — lastly  fgr  a  temple  of  Mars,  which  was  to  surpass 
all  that  had  hitherto  existed  in  riches  and  glory.  Still  mora 
brilliant  was  the  idea  of  altering  the  whole  lower  course  o^ 
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the  Tiber  and  of  conducting  it  from  the  present  Ponte  MolU 
—instead  of  between  the  Campus  Yaticanus  and  the  Campua 
Martius  to  Ostia — ^round  the  Campus  Yaticanus  and  the 
Janiculum  across  the  Pomptine  marshes  to  the  port  of  Tai^ 
racina.  Bj  this  gigantic  plan  three  objects  would  have  been 
accomplished  at  once:  the  extremely  limited  &cilities  for 
building  in  the  capital  would  have  been  enlarged  by  substi- 
tuting the  Campus  Vatioanus  now  transferred  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  for  the  Campus  Martius,  and  employing 
the  latter  spacious  field  for  public  and  private  edifices ;  the 
Pomptine  marshes  and  the  Latin  coast  generally  would  have 
been  drained ;  and  the  capital  would  have  been  supplied  with 
a  safe  seaport,  the  want  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt.  It 
aeemed  as  if  the  Imperator  would  remove  mountains  and 
rlTerSy  and  venture  to  contend  with  nature  herself. 

Much  however  as  the  city  of  Rome  gained  by  the  new 
order  of  things  in  commodiousness  and  magnificence,  its 
political  supremacy  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  lost  to 
it  irrecoverably  through  that  very  change.  The  idea  that 
the  Roman  state  should  coincide  with  the  city  of  Rome 
had  indeed  in  the  course  of  time  become  more  and  more 
unnatural  and  preposterous ;  but  the  maxim  had  been  so 
intimately  blended  with  the  essence  of  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, that  it  could  not  perish  before  the  republic  itself.  It 
Iras  only  in  the  new  state  of  Caesar  that  it  was,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  some  legal  fictions,  completely  set 
aside,  and  the  community  of  the  capital  was  placed  legally 
oil  a  level  with  all  other  municipalities ;  indeed  Caesar— 
hore  as  everywhere  endeavouring  not  merely  to  regulate 
Jie  thing,  but  also  to  call  it  officially  by  the  right  name— 
issued  his  Italian  municipal  ordinance,  beyond  doubt  pur* 
|K>8e]y  at  once  for  the  capital  and  for  the  other  urban  com- 
ma rit.esL  We  may  add  that  Rome,  just  because  it  waa 
uioapable  of  a  living  communal  character  as  a  capital,  was 
ffi'en  essentially  inferior  to  the  other  municipalities  of  the 
impenal  period.  The  republican  Rome  was  a  den  of  rob- 
bers, but  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  state ;  the  Rome  of 
llie  monarchy,  although  it  began  to  embeU*3h  itself  witk 
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all  the  glories  of  the  three  continents  and  to  glitter  in  gold 
and  marble,  was  yet  nothing  in  the  state  but  a  royal  resi- 
dence in  oonneotion  with  a  poor-house,  or  in  other  words  a 
necessary  evil. 

While  in  the  capital  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  to 

get  rid  of  palpable  evils  by  police  ordinances 

on  the  greatest  scale,  it  was  a  far  more  difficult 
task  to  remedy  the  deep  disoi^nization  of  Italian  society. 
Its  radical  misfortunes  were  those  which  we  previously  no- 
ticed in  detail — the  disappearance  of  the  agricultural,  and 
the  unnatural  increase  of  the  mercantile,  population — with 
which  an  endless  train  of  other  evils  were  associated.  The 
reader  will  not  fail  to  remember  what  was  the  state  of 

Italian  agriculture.  In  spite  of  the  most  earnest 
Jj5uJ^**^'    attempts  to  check  the  annihilation  of  the  small 

holdings,  farm-husbandry  was  scarcely  any  longer 
the  predominant  species  of  economy  during  this  epoch  in 
any  region  of  Italy  proper,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  valleys  of  the  Apennines  and  Abruzzi.  As  to  the  man- 
agement of  estates,  no  material  difference  is  perceptible  be- 
tween the  Catonian  system  formerly  set  forth  (ii.  431-442) 
and  that  described  to  us  by  Varro,  except  that  the  latter 
shows  the  traces  for  better  and  for  worse  of  the  progress 
of  fashionable  life  in  Rome.  "  Formerly,"  says  Varro, 
"  the  barn  on  the  estate  was  larger  than  the  manor-house ; 
now  it  is  wont  to  be  the  reverse."  In  the  domains  of  Tus- 
culum  and  Tibur,  on  the  shores  of  Tarracina  and  Baiae — 
where  the  old  Latin  and  Italian  farmers  had  sown  and 
reaped — there  now  rose  in  barren  splendour  the  villas  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  some  of  which  covered  the  space  of  a 
moderate-sized  town  with  their  appurtenances  of  garden* 
grounds  and  aqueducts,  fresh  and  salt  water  ponds  for  the 
preservation  and  breeding  of  river  and  mariue  fishes,  nur 
series  of  snails  and  sluj^s,  game-preserves  for  keeping  hares^ 
rabbits,  stags,  roes,  and  wild  boars,  and  aviaries  in  which 
even  cranes  and  peacocks  were  kept.  But  the  luxury  of 
%  great  city  enriches  also  many  an  industrious  hand,  and 
•upports  more  poor  than  philanthropy  with  its  expenditurr 
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of  alms.  Those  aviaries  and  fishponds  of  the  grandeei 
were  of  course  under  ordinary  circumstances  a  very  costly 
indulgence.  But  this  system  was  carried  to  such  an  extent 
and  prosecuted  with  so  much  keenness,  that  e.  g,  the  stock 
of  a  pigeon-house  was  valued  at  100,000  se^teroes  (£1,000) 
a  methodical  system  of  fattening  had  sprung  up,  and  th« 
manure  got  from  the  aviaries  became  of  importance  in  agri* 
culture,  a  single  bird-dealer  was  able  to  furnish  at  ono4 
5,000  fieldfares — for  they  knew  how  to  rear  these  also— at 
three  denarii  (29.)  each,  and  a  single  possessor  of  a  fishpond 
2,000  murcLenoB  ;  and  the  fishes  left  behind  by  Lucius  Lu- 
cullus  brought  40,000  sesterces  (£400).  As  may  readily 
be  conceived,  under  such  circumstances  any  one  who  fol 
lowed  this  occupation  industriously  and  intelligently  might 
obtain  very  large  profits  with  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
of  capital.  A  small  bee-breeder  of  this  period  sold  from 
his  thyme-garden  not  larger  than  an  acre  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Falerii  honey  to  an  average  annual  amount  of  ai 
least  10,000  sesterces  (£100).  The  rivalry  of  the  growers 
of  fruit  was  carried  so  far,  that  in  elegant  villas  the  fruit- 
chamber  lined  with  marble  was  not  unfrequently  fitted  up 
at  the  same  time  as  a  dining-room,  and  sometimes  fine 
fruit  acquired  by  purchase  was  exhibited  there  as  of  home 
growth.  At  this  period  the  cherry  from  Asia  Minor  and 
other  foreign  fruit-trees  were  first  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  Italy.  The  vegetable  gardens,  the  beds  of  roses  and 
violets  in  Latium  and  Campania,  yielded  rich  produce,  and 
the  *'  market  for  dainties  "  {forum  cupedinis)  by  the  side 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  fruits,  honey,  and  chaplets  were 
wont  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  played  an  important  part  in 
(he  life  of  the  capital.  Generally  the  management  of  es- 
tates, worked  as  they  were  on  the  planter-system,  had 
reached  in  an  economic  point  of  view  a  height  scarcely  to 
be  surpassed.  The  valley  of  Rieti,  the  region  round  the 
Fucine  lake,  the  districts  on  the  Liris  and  Volturnus,  and 
indeed  Central  Italy  m  general,  were  as  respects  husbandry 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition  ;  even  certain  branches  of 
industry,  which  were  suitable  accompaniments  of  the  man 
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Ageroent  of  an  estate  by  means  of  slaves,  were  taken  u| 
by  intelligent  luidlords,  and,  where  the  circaoistanoei 
were  favourable,  inns,  weaving  factories,  and  espedally 
brlokworks  were  constructed  on  the  estate.  The  Italian 
produoers  of  wine  and  oil  in  particular  not  only  supplied 
the  ItaliAn  markets,  but  carried  on  also  in  both  articles 
a  considerable  business  of  transmarine  exportation.  A 
homely  professional  treatise  of  this  period  compares  Italy 
to  a  great  fi*uit>^arden ;  and  the  pictures  which  a  content 
porary  poet  gives  of  his  beautiful  native  land,  where  the 
well-watered  meadow,  the  luxuriant  corn-field,  the  pleasant 
vine-covered  hill  are  fringed  by  the  dark  line  of  the  olive^ 
trees — ^where  the  ^*  ornament'*  of  the  land,  smiling  in  varied 
charms,  cherishes  the  loveliest  gardens  in  its  bosom  and  is 
itself  wreathed  round  by  food-producing  trees— these  de- 
scriptions, evidently  faithful  pictures  of  the  landscape  daily 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  poet,  transplant  us  into  the 
most  flourishing  districts  of  Tuscany  and  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
The  pastoral  husbandry,  it  is  true,  which  for  reasons  for- 
merly  explained  was  always  spreading  &rther  especially 
in  the  south  and  south-east  of  Italy,  was  in  every  respect 
a  retrograde  movement ;  but  it  too  participated  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  in  the  general  progress  of  agriculture ;  mudi 
was  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds,  e,  g,  asses 
for  breeding  brought  60,000  sesterces  (£600),  100,000 
(£1,000),  and  even  400,000  (£4,000).  The  solid  Italian 
husbandry  obtained  at  this  period,  when  the  general  d^ 
velopment  of  intelligence  and  abundance  of  capital  ren- 
dered it  fruitful,  far  more  brilliant  results  than  ever  the 
old  system  of  small  cultivators  could  have  given ;  and  was 
oarried  even  already  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  for  the 
Italian  agriculturist  turned  to  account  large  tracts  in  the 
provinces  by  raising  cattle  and  even  cultivating  corn. 

In  order  to  show  what  dimensions  money-dealing  as- 
sumed by  the  side  of  this  estate-husbandry  un^ 
irone7-4«ai.     naturally  prospering  over  the  ruin  of  the  small 
farmers,  how  the  Italian  merchants  vying  witk 
the  Jews  poured  themselves  into   all   the  provinces  and 
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client-states  of  the  kingdom,  and  how  all  capital  ultimately 
flowed  to  Rome,  it  will  be  sufficient,  afler  what  has  been 
already  said,  to  p>int  to  the  single  fact  that  in  the  money- 
market  of  the  capital  the  r^ular  rate  of  interest  at  this 
time  was  six  per  cent,  and  consequently  money  there  waf 
cheaper  by  a  half  than  it  was  on  an  average  elsewhere  in 
antiquity. 

In  consequence  of  this  economic  system  based  both  la 

its  agrarian  and  mercantile  aspects  on  masses 
Jj^^^!^,      of  capital  and  on  speculation,  there  arose  a  most 

fearful  disproportion  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
The  oflen  used  and  often  abused  phrase  of  a  commonwealth 
composed  of  millionnaire^  and  beggars  applies  perhaps  no* 
where  so  completely  as  to  the  Rome  of  the  last  age  of  the 
republic ;  and  nowhere  perhaps  has  the  essential  maxim  of 
the  slave-state — that  the  rich  man  who  lives  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  slaves  is  necessarily  respectable,  and  the  poor 
man  who  lives  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  is  necessarily 
vulgar — been  recognized  with  so  terrible  a  precision  as  the 
undoubted  principle  underlying  all  public  and  private  iii" 
teroourse.*    A  real  middle  class  in  our  sense  of  the  term 

*  The  following  exposition  in  Cicero's  treatise  Dt  Officiia  (i.  4S) 
is  cbaracterisUc :  Jam  de  ariificiia  et  quae»tibu8,  qui  Uberales  habendi, 
^»  Bordufi  HtU,  haee  fere  ctceepimia.  Piimum  improbatUur  ii  quae^ 
Iks,  fid  in  odia  hominum  ineurrutUf  ui  portUarum,  ui  fenenUorum, 
JlUberalet  auiem  ei  $ordidi  guaeUue  mercenariorum  (minium^  quonmt 
operae^  mm  artee  emuntur.  Est  avUem  in  illie  ipsa  merees  auctoramen^ 
twn  urvitutis,  Sordidi  etiam  putandij  qui  mereantur  a  mercatoribut 
fuod  tiaiim  vendafUf  nihil  enim  profieiant,  nisi  admodum  inentianiur, 
yee  vero  isi  quidqfuam  turpius  vanUeUe,  Opijicesqtte  omnes  in  sordida 
mrte  vtnaniur  ;  nee  enim  quidquam  ingenutun  habere  potest  qffcinf^ 
Minimeque  artes  eae  probandae^  quae  minisir€u  sunt  voluptatum^ 

•*  Cetariiy  laniif  eoqui^  fartoreSy  piseatores^^^ 

Mt  mit  TereniiMS.  Adde  Auc,  si  placet^  Mnffuentarios,  saUatoret^  tolwm^ 
fsu  hidwn  ialarium,  Quibus  aulem  artibus  out  pmdenHa  major  inest^ 
mU  mm  medioeris  utUita*  quaeriiur^  ut  medicina^  ui  architectural  ui 
ioetrina  rerum  hotiestarum,  eae  sunt  iis,  quorum  ordini  convenitinty 
koHSBtat.  Mercatura  autem^  H  tenuis  est,  sordida  putanda  est ;  sift 
magna  et  eopiosa,  multa  undique  apportans^  miuUague  Hne  vaniiate  isn 
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there  was  not,  as  indeed  no  such  class  can  exist  in  any  fullj 
developed  slave-state ;  what  appears  as  if  it  were  a  good 
middle  class  and  is  so  in  a  certain  measure,  is  composed  of 
those  rich  men  of  business  and  landholders  who  are  so  un- 
cultivated or  so  highly  cultivated  as  to  content  themselvet 
within  the  sphere  of  their  activity  and  to  keep  aloof  from 
public  life.  Of  the  men  of  business — a  class,  among  whom 
the  numerous  freedmen  and  other  upstarts,  as  a  rule,  were 
seized  with  the  giddy  fancy  of  playing  the  man  of  quality 
—there  were  not  very  many  who  showed  so  much  judg- 
ment A  model  of  this  sort  was  the  Htus  Pomponius  At- 
uicus  frequently  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  this  period. 
He  acquired  an  immense  fortune  partly  from  the  great 
estate-farming  which  he  prosecuted  in  Italy  and  Epirus, 
partly  from  his  money-transactions  which  ramified  through- 
out Italy,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  continued  to  be  throughout  the  simple  man 
of  business,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  seduced  into  so- 
liciting office  or  even  into  monetary  transactions  with  the 
state,  and,  equally  remote  from  the  avaricious  niggardliness 
and  from  the  prodigal  and  burdensome  luxury  of  his  time — 
his  table,  for  instance,  was  maintained  at  a  daily  cost  of  100 
sesterces  {£!) — contented  himself  with  an  easy  existence  ap- 
propriating to  itself  the  charms  of  a  country  and  a  city  life, 
the  pleasures  of  intercourse  with  the  best  society  of  Rome 
and  Greece,  and  all  the  enjoyments  of  literature  and  art. 

periiens,  non  ett  admodum  mtuperanda  ;  atque  eiiamy  tt  aatiaia  quatttm^ 
f/el  eonienia  potius  ;  ut  saepe  ez  alto  in  porium^  ex  ip9o  portu  in  affro§ 
M  posMitsionesgue  contulerii,  videtur  aptimo  jure  poese  laudari,  Om 
niam  aiUem  rerwn,  ex  qmlna  aliguid  aegitirihtr,  nihil  ett  agr%r%Uur9k 
melitta,  nihil  ubnrius,  nihil  dutehu,,  nihil  homine  libera  <%iitiM.  Ao> 
wording  to  this  the  respoctoble  man  most,  in  BtrictnesB,  be  a  landowner ; 
ihe  trade  of  a  merchant  becomes  him  only  so  far  as  it  is  a  means  it 
this  ultimate  end;  science  as  a  profession  is  suitable  only  for  the 
Greeks  and  for  Romans  not  belonging  to  the  ruling  classes,  who  by  thie 
means  may  purchase  at  all  events  a  certain  toleration  of  their  personal 
presenoe  in  genteel  circles.  It  is  a  thoroughly  developed  aristocracy 
of  planters,  with  a  strong  infunon  of  meroantUe  speculation  and  t 
slight  shading  of  general  culture. 
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More  numerous  and  more  solid  were  the  Italian  land 
holders  of  the  old  type.  Ck>u temporary  literature  pre> 
aerves  in  the  description  of  Sextus  Roscius,  who  was  mur- 
dered amidst  the  proscriptions  of  673,  the  pic^ 
ture  of  such  a  rural  nobleman  ( pat&r  familioi 
nuticanus) ;  his  wealth,  estimated  at  6,000,000  sestercei 
(£60,000),  is  mainly  invested  in  his  thirteen  landed  estates ; 
he  attends  to  the  management  of  it  in  person  systemalio- 
ally  and  with  enthusiasm ;  he  comes  seldom  or  never  to 
the  capital,  and,  when  he  does  appear  there,  by  his  clown* 
ish  manners  he  contrasts  not  less  with  the  polished  senator 
than  the  innumerable  hosts  of  his  uncouth  rural  slaves  with 
the  el^ant  train  of  domestic  slaves  in  the  capital.  Far 
more  than  the  circles  of  the  nobility  with  their  cosmopoli- 
tan culture  and  the  mercantile  class  at  home  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  these  landlords  and  the  ^^  country  towns  "  to 
which  they  essentially  gave  tone  {municipia  rusticana)  pre- 
served as  well  the  discipline  and  manners  as  the  pure  and 
noble  language  of  their  fathers.  The  order  of  landlords 
was  regarded  as  the  flower  of  the  nation ;  the  speculator, 
who  has  made  his  f^>rtune  and  wishes  to  appear  among  the 
notables  of  the  land,  buys  an  estate  and  seeks,  if  not  to 
become  himself  the  squire,  at  any  rate  to  rear  his  son  with 
that  view.  We  meet  the  traces  of  this  class  of  landlords, 
wherever  a  national  movement  appears  in  politics,  and 
wherever  literature  puts  forth  any  fresh  growth;  from  it 
the  patriotic  opposition  to  the  new  monarchy  drew  its  best 
Strength ;  to  it  belonged  Varro,  Lucretius,  Catullus ;  and 
nowhere  p^haps  does  the  comparative  freshness  of  this 
landlord-life  come  more  characteristically  to  light  than  in 
the  graceful  Arpinate  introduction  to  the  second  book  of 
Cicsero's  treatise  De  Legibus — a  green  oasis  amidst  the  feai^ 
ful  desert  of  that  equally  empty  and  voluminous  writer. 
But  the  cultivated  class  of  merchants  and  the  vigoroaa 
order  of  landlords  were  far  overgrown  by  the 
two  classes  that  gave  tone  to  society — the  masa 
of  beg^rs,  and  the  world  of  quality  proper.  We  have  no 
■tatittical  figures  to  indicate  precisely  the  relotive  propop 
Vol.  IV.— 26* 
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tions  of  poverty  and  riches  for  this  epoch ;  jct  ire  inaj 
here  perhaps  again  recall  the  expression  which  a  Romai 
statesman  employed  some  fifty  years  before  (iii.  170)— that 
the  number  of  families  of  firmly  established  riches  among 
the  Roman  burgesses  did  not  amount  to  2,000.  The  ba^ 
gess-body  had  since  then  become  different ;  but  dear  indi- 
eations  attest  that  the  disproportion  between  poor  and  rick 
had  remained  at  least  as  great.  The  increasing  impove^ 
ishment  of  the  multitude  shows  itself  only  too  plainly  is 
their  crowding  to  the  corn-largesses  and  to  enlistment  Id 
the  army ;  the  corresponding  increase  of  riches  is  attested 
expressly  by  an  author  of  this  generation,  when,  speaking 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  Marian  period,  he  desc^ribes  an 
estate  of  2,000,000  sesterces  (^820,000)  as  ''  riches  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  that  day  ; ''  and  the  statements 
which  we  find  as  to  the  property  of  individuals  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  extremely  rich  Lucius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  promised  to  twenty  thousand  soldiers  four 
iugera  of  land  each,  out  of  his  '>wn  property ;  the  estate 
of  Pompeius  amounted  to  70,000,000  sesterces  (£700,000) 
that  of  Aesopus  the  actor  to  20,000,000  (£200,000)  ;  Ma^ 
cus  Crassua,  the  richest  of  the  rich,  possessed  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  7,000,000  (£70,000),  at  its  close,  after  lavish- 
ing enormous  sums  on  the  people,  170,000,000  sestei*cei 
(£1,700,000).  The  eflfect  of  such  poverty  and  such  riches 
was  on  both  sides  an  economic  and  moral  disorganization 
outwardly  different,  but  at  bottom  of  the  same  character. 
If  the  common  man  was  saved  from  starvation  only  by 
support  from  the  resources  of  the  state,  it  was  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  mendicant  misery — although  it 
also  reciprocally  appears  as  a  cause  of  it — that  he  addicted 
himself  to  the  be-ggar's  laziness  and  to  the  beggar's  good 
cheer.  The  Roman  plebeian  was  fonder  of  gazing  in  the 
theatre  than  of  working ;  the  taverns  and  brothels  were  so 
frequented,  that  the  demagogues  found  their  special  account 
in  gaining  the  possessors  of  such  establishments  over  to 
their  interests.  The  gladiatorial  games — which  revealed, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  fostered,  the  worst  demoralin 
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tion  of  the  ancient  world — had  become  so  flourishing  thai 
a  lucrative  business  was  done  in  the  sale  of  the  programmes 
€>r  them  ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  homble  iuno* 
vation  was  adopted  by  which  the  decision  as  to  the  life  or 
death  of  the  vanquished  became  dependent,  not  on  the  law 
of  duel  or  on  the  pleasure  of  the  victor,  but  on  the  caprice 
of  the  onlooking  public,  and  according  to  its  signal  the  vic- 
tor either  spared  or  transfixed  his  prostrate  antagonist. 
The  trade  of  fighting  had  so  risen  or  freedom  had  so  fallen 
in  value,  that  the  intrepidity  and  the  emulation,  which  were 
lacking  on  the  battle-fields  of  this  age,  were  universal  in 
the  armies  of  the  arena,  and,  where  the  law  of  the  duel 
required,  every  gladiator  allowed  himself  to  be  stabbed 
mutely  and  without  shrinking ;  that  in  fact  free  men  not 
unfrequently  sold  themselves  to  the  contractors  for  board 
and  wages  as  gladiatorial  slaves.  The  plebeians  of  the 
fifth  century  had  also  suffered  want  and  famine,  but  they 
had  not  sold  their  freedom ;  and  still  less  would  the  juris* 
consults  of  that  period  have  lent  themselves  to  pronounce 
the  equally  immoral  and  illegal  contract  of  such  a  gladia- 
torial slave  "  to  let  himself  be  chained,  scourged,  burnt  or 
killed  without  opposition,  if  the  laws  of  the  institution 
should  so  require  "  by  means  of  unbecoming  juristic  sub- 
tleties as  a  contract  lawful  and  actionable. 

In  the  world  of  quality  such  things  did  not  occur,  but 
at  bottom  it  was  hardly  different,  and  least  of  all  better. 
In  doing  nothing  the  aristocrat  boldly  competed  with  the 
proletarian ;  if  the  latter  lounged  on  the  pavement,  the 
former  lay  in  bed  till  &r  on  in  the  day.  Extravagance 
prevailed  here  as  unbounded  as  it  was  devoid  of  taste.  It 
was  lavished  on  politics  and  on  the  theatre,  of  course  to 
Ihe  corruption  of  both ;  the  consular  office  was  purchased 
at  an  incredible  price — in  the  summer  of  700  the 
first  voting-division  alone  was  paid  10,000,000 
Ksterces  (£100,000) — and  all  the  pleasure  of  the  man  of 
oultvre  in  the  drama  was  spoilt  by  the  insane  luxury  of 
decoration.  Rents  in  Rome  appear  to  have  been  on  an 
average  four  times  as  high  as  in  the  couv\ry  towns;  # 
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house  there  was  once  sold  for  15,000,000  sesterces  (£150| 
000).  The  house  of  Marcus  Lepidus  (consul  in  676)  whick 
was  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Sulla  the  finest  in  Romfl^ 
did  not  rank  a  generation  afterwards  even  as  the  hundredth 
on  the  list  of  Roman  palaces.  We  have  already  m^itioned 
the  extravagance  practised  in  the  matter  of  country-houses; 
we  find  that  4,000,000  sesterces  (£40,000)  were  paid  for 
such  a  house,  which  was  valued  chiefly  for  its  fishpond; 
and  the  thoroughly  fashionable  grandee  now  needed  at  least 
two  villas— one  in  the  Sabine  or  Alban  mountains  near  the 
capital,  and  a  second  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Campanian  baths 
— and  in  addition  if  possible  a  garden  inunediately  outside 
of  the  gates  of  Rome.  Still  more  irrational  than  these 
villa-palaces  were  the  palatial  sepulchres,  several  of  which 
still  existing  at  the  present  day  attest  what  a  lofby  pile  of 
masonry  the  rich  Roman  needed  in  order  to  die  as  became 
his  rank.  Fanciers  of  horses  and  dogs  too  were  not  want> 
ing ;  24,000  sesterces  (£240)  was  no  uncommon  price  for 
a  showy  horse.  They  indulged  in  furniture  of  fine  wood-* 
a  table  of  African  oyprus-wood  cost  1,000,000  sesterces 
(£10,000) ;  in  dresses  of  purple  stufiEs  or  transparent  gauzes 
accompanied  by  an  elegant  adjustment  of  their  folds  before 
the  mirror — the  orator  Hortensius  is  said  to  have  brought 
an  action  of  damages  against  a  colleague  because  he  ruffled 
his  dress  in  a  crowd ;  in  precious  stones  and  pearls,  which 
first  at  this  period  took  the  place  of  the  far  more  beautiful 
and  more  artistic  ornaments  of  gold — it  was  already  uttef 
barbarism,  when  at  the  triumph  of  Pompeius  over  Mithr» 
dates  the  image  of  the  vicior  appeared  wrought  wholly  of 
pearls,  and  when  the  sofas  and  the  shelves  in  the  dining* 
hall  were  silver-mounted  and  even  the  kitchen-utensils  were 
made  of  silver.  In  a  similar  spirit  the  collectors  of  thlf 
period  took  out  the  artistic  medallions  from  the  old  silvei 
cups,  to  set  them  anew  in  vessels  of  gold.  Nor  was  'here 
any  lack  of  luxury  also  in  travelling.  "  When  the  gover 
nor  travelled,"  Cicero  tells  us  as  to  one  of  the  Sicilian  gov« 
emors,  "  which  of  course  he  did  not  it  winter,  but  only  at 
the  beginning  of  spring — not  the  spring  of  the  calendar  bul 
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the  beginning  of  the  season  of  roses — he  had  himself  con 
reyedy  as  was  the  custom  with  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  in  t 
litter  with  eight  bearers,  sitting  on  a  cushion  of  Maltese 
gauze  stuffed  with  rose-leaves,  with  one  garland  on  his  head 
ftnd  a  second  twined  round  his  neck,  applying  to  his  nose  a 
little  smelling-bag  of  fine  linen,  with  minute  meshes,  filled 
with  roses ;  and  thus  he  had  himself  carried  even  to  his 
bed-chamber.** 

But  no  sort  of  luxury  flourished  so  much  as  the  coarsest 
of  all — the  luxury  of  the  table.  The  whole  villa  arrange- 
ments and  the  whole  villa  life  had  ultimate  reference  to 
dining ;  not  only  had  they  different  dining-rooms  for  win- 
ter and  summer,  but  dinner  was  served  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery, in  the  fruit-chamber,  in  the  aviary,  or  on  a  platform 
erected  in  the  deer-park,  around  which,  when  the  bespoken 
**  Orpheus "  appeared  in  theatrical  costume  and  blew  his 
flourish,  the  duly  trained  roes  and  wild  boars  congr^ated. 
Such  was  the  care  bestowed  on  decoration  ;  but  amidst  all 
this  the  reality  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  Not  only  was 
the  cook  a  graduate  in  gastronomy,  but  the  master  himself 
often  acted  as  the  instructor  of  his  cooks.  The  roast  had 
been  long  ago  thrown  into  the  shade  by  marine  fishes  and 
oysters ;  now  the  Italian  river-fishes  were  utterly  banished 
from  good  tables,  and  Italian  delicacies  and  Italian  wines 
were  looked  on  as  almost  vulgar.  Now  even  at  the  popu- 
lar festivals  there  were  distributed,  besides  the  Italian  Fi^ 
lerian,  three  sorts  of  foreign  wine — Sicilian,  Lesbian,  Chian, 
while  a  generation  before  it  had  been  sufficient  even  at  great 
banquets  to  send  round  Greek  wine  once ;  in  the  cellar  of 
the  orator  Hortensius  there  was  found  a  stock  of  10,000 
jars  (at  33  quarts)  of  foreign  wine.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  Italian  wine  growers  began  to  complain  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  wine^  from  the  Greek  islands.  No  naturalist 
could  ransack  land  a"id  sea  more  zealously  for  new  animals 
and  plants,  than  the  epicures  of  that  day  ransacked  them 
for  new  culinary  dainties.  The  circumstance  of  the  guest 
taking  au  emetic  after  a  banquet,  to  avoid  the  consequencei 
of  the  varied  fare  set  before  him,  no  longer  created  surprise 
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Debauchery  of  every  sort  became  so  systematic  and  aggr» 
vated  that  it  f^und  its  professors,  who  earned  a  livelihood 
by  serving  as  instructors  of  the  youth  of  quality  in  ^ 
theory  and  practice  of  vice.* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  longer  on  this  confused 
picture,  so  monotonous  in  its  variety ;  and  thit 
less  so,  that  the  Romans  were  fitr  from  original 
in  this  respect,  and  confined  themselves  to  exhibiting  a  copy 
of  the  Helleno-Asiatic  luxury  still  more  exaggerated  and 
stupid  than  their  model.  Plutos  naturally  devours  Mi 
children  as  well  as  Kronos ;  the  competition  for  all  these 
mostly  worthless  objects  of  fashionable  longing  so  forced  u( 
prices,  that  those  who  swam  with  the  stream  found  the 
most  colossal  estate  melt  away  in  a  short  time,  and  even 
those,  who  only  for  credit's  sake  joined  in  what  was  most 
necessary,  saw  their  inherited  and  firmly-established  wealth 
rapidly  undermined.  The  canvass  for  the  consulship,  for 
instance,  was  the  usual  highway  to  ruin  for  houses  of  dit* 

*  We  have  stiU  (Hacrobius  lit  18)  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  banquet, 
which  Mucius  Lentalus  Niger  gave  before  691  on  ente^ 
ing  on  his  pontificate,  and  of  which  the  pontificea — Gaeiar 
included  —the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  some  other  priests  and  ladies  nearly 
related  to  them  partook.  Before  the  dinner  proper  came  sea-hedge- 
hogs ;  fresh  oysters  as  many  as  the  guests  wished ;  large  mussels ; 
sphondvli ;  fieldfares  with  asparagus ;  fattened  fowls ;  oyster  and  mus- 
sel pasties ;  black  and  white  sea-aooms ;  sphondyli  again ;  glycima- 
rides ;  sea-nettles ;  becaficoes ;  roe-ribs ;  boarVribs ;  fowls  dressed  with 
flour;  becaficoes;  purple  shell-fish  of  two  sorts.  The  dinner  itself 
consisted  of  S3w's  udder ;  boarVhead ;  fish-pasties ;  boar-pasties ; 
ducks ;  boiled  teals ;  hares ;  roasted  fowls ;  starch-pastry ;  Pontic 
pastry. 

Thase  are  the  college  banquets  regarding  which  Varro  (/>«  B,  H. 
Vi  2, 16)  says  that  they  forced  up  the  price  of  all  delicacies.  Varrc 
m  one  of  his  satires  enumerates  the  following  as  the  most  notable  for 
elgn  delicacies  *  peacocks  from  Samos ;  grouse  from  Phrygia ;  crancf 
from  Melos ;  kids  from  Ambracia ;  tunny  fishes  from  Chalcedon ;  mu 
racnas  from  the  Straits  of  Grades;  ass-fishes  (?  a»eUi)  from  Peminus^ 
oysters  and  scallops  from  Tarentum ;  sturgeons  (?)  ft'om  Rhodes ;  •earn*' 
fishes  (?)  from  Oilioia;  nuts  firom  Thasos;  dales  from  Egypt; 
from  Spain. 
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tinction ;  and  nearly  the  same  description  applies  to  the 
gumes,  the  great  buildings,  and  all  those  other  pleasant  but 
doubtless  expensive  pursuits.  The  princely  wealth  of  that 
period  is  only  surpassed  by  its  still  more  princely  liabili* 
ties  ;  Caesar  owed  about  692,  afler  dcductinc^  his 
^  assets,  25,000,000  sesterces  (£250,000);  Mar^ 

eas  Antonius,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  6,000,000  sester- 
oes  (£60,000),  fourteen  years  afterwards  40,000,000  (£400,- 
000) ;  Curio  owed  60,000,000  (£600,000) ;  Milo  70,000,- 

000  (£700,000).  That  those  extravagant  habits  of  the 
Koman  world  of  quality  rested  throughout  on  credit,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  Rome  was 
once  suddenly  raised  from  four  to  eight  per  cent,  through 
the  borrowing  of  the  different  competitors  for  the  consul- 
ship. Insolvency,  instead  of  leading  in  due  time  to  a  meet- 
ing of  creditors  or  at  any  rate  to  a  liquidation  which  might 
at  least  place  matters  once  more  on  a  dear  footing,  was 
ordinarily  prolonged  by  the  debtor  as  much  as  possible ; 
instead  of  selling  his  property  and  especially  his  landed 
estates,  he  continued  to  borrow  and  to  present  the  sem- 
blance of  riches,  till  the  crash  only  became  the  worse  and 
the  winding-up  yielded  a  result  like  that  of  Milo,  in  which 
the  creditors  obtained  somewhat  above  four  per  cent,  of 
the  sums  for  which  they  ranked.  Amidst  this  startlingly 
rapid  transition  from  riches  to  bankruptcy  and  this  system- 
atic swindling,  nobody  of  course  gained  so  much  as  the 

0001  banker,  who  knew  how  to  give  and  refuse  credit.  The 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  thus  returned  almost  to  the 
same  point  at  which  they  had  stood  in  the  worst  times  of 
the  sodal  crises  of  the  fifth  century ;  the  nominal  land- 
owners held  virtually  by  sufferance  of  their  creditors ;  the 
debtors  were  either  in  servile  subjection  to  their  creditors, 
•o  that  the  humbler  of  them  appeared  like  freed  men  in  the 
creditor's  train  and  those  of  higher  rank  spoke  and  voted 
even  in  the  senate  at  the  nod  of  their  creditor-lord  ;  or  they 
were  ready  to  make  war  on  property  itself,  and  either  tc 
Intimidate  their  creditors  by  threats  or  to  get  rid  of  them 
by  conspiracy  and  dvil  war.     On  these  relatioi »  was  leased 
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the  power  of  Crassus ;  out  of  them  arose  the  insurrectiom 
—whose  motto  was  '*a  dear  sheet" — of  Cinna  (iii.  319^ 
893)  and  still  more  definitely  of  Catilina,  of  Coeliua,  of 
DolabcUa,  entirely  resembling  the  battles  between  thosi 
who  had  and  those  who  had  not,  which  a  century  befort 
agitated  the  Hellenic  world  (ii,  846).  That  amidst  so  rol> 
ten  an  economic  condition  every  financial  or  political  criaii 
should  occasion  the  most  dreadful  confusion,  was  to  be  ei- 
pected  from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  we  need  hardly  meih 
tion  that  the  usual  phenomena — the  disappearance  of  oapi 
tal,  the  sudden  depreciation  of  landed  estates,  innumerabls 
bankruptcies,  and  an  almost  universal  insolvency — made 
their  appearance  now  during  the  civil  war,  just  as  they  had 
done  during  the  Social  and  Mithradatic  wars  (iii.  492). 
Under  such  circumstances,  as  a  matter  of  course,  moral- 
ity and  family  life  were  treated  as  antiquated 
things  among  all  ranks  of  society,  uo  be  poor 
was  not  merely  the  sorest  disgrace  and  the  worst  crimc^ 
but  the  only  disgrace  and  the  only  crime :  for  money  the 
statesman  sold  the  state,  and  the  burgess  sold  his  freedom  ^T 
the  post  of  the  oflieer  and  the  vote  of  the  juryman  were  to 
be  had  for  money  ;  for  money  the  lady  of  quality  surren- 
dered her  person  as  well  as  the  common  courtesan ;  falsi- 
fying of  documents  and  peijuries  had  become  so  common 
that  in  a  popular  poet  of  this  age  an  oath  is  called  '*  the 
plaster  for  debts."  /Men  had  forgotten  what  honesty  was ; 
a  person  who  refuse?  a  bribe  was  regarded  not  as  an  up- 
right man,  but  as  a  personal  foe.  The  criminal  statistics 
of  all  times  and  countries  will  hardly  furnish  a  parallel  to 
the  dreadful  picture  of  crimey-so  varied,  so  horrible,  and 
BO  unnatural — which  the  trial  of  Aulus  Cluentius  unrolls 
before  us  in  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  fiimi* 
lies  of  an  Italian  country  town. 

But  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  national  life  the  slime 

was    thus    constantly   accumulating   more   and 

more   deleteriously  and   deeply,   so   much    thi 

more  smooth  and  glittering  was  the  surface,  overlaid  witb 

the  ^'arniBh  of  polished  manners  and  universal  friendship 
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All  the  world  interchanged  visits  /  so  that  in  the  hoiises  ol 
quality  it  was  necessary  to  adniit  the  persons  presenting 
themselyes  every  morning  for  the  levee  in  a  certain  order 
fixed  by  the  master  or  occasionally  by  the  attendant  in 
waiting,  and  to  give  audience  only  to  the  more  notable  one 
by  one,  while  the  rest  were  more  summarily  admitted 
partly  in  groups,  partly  in  a  body  at  the  close — a  distino^ 
!ion  which  Oaius  Gracchus,  in  this  too  the  first  founder  of 
Ihe  new  monarchy,  is  said  to  have  introduced.  The  inter* 
change  of  letters  of  courtesy  was  carried  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  visits  of  courtesy ;  "  friendly  "  letters  flew 
over  land  and  sea  between  persons  who  had  neither  per- 
aonal  relations  nor  business  with  each  other,  whereas  prop- 
er and  formal  business-letters  scarcely  occur  except  where 
the  letter  is  addressed  to  a  corporation.  In  like  manner 
invitations  to  dinner,  the  customary  new  year's  presents, 
the  domestic  festivals,  were  divested' of  their  proper  char- 
acter and  converted  almost  into  public  ceremonials ;  even 
death  itself  did  not  release  the  Roman  from  these  atten- 
tions to  his  countless  ^'  neighbours,"  but  in  order  to  die 
with  due  respectability  he  had  to  provide  each  of  them  at 
any  rate  with  a  keepsake.  Just  as  in  certain  circles  of  our 
mercantile  world,  the  genuine  intimacy  of  family  ties  and 
fiimily  friendships  had  so  totally  vanished  from  the  Rome 
of  that  day  that  the  whole  intercourse  of  business  and  ac- 
quaintance could  be  garnished  with  forms  i>ud  flourishes  of 
afieotion  which  had  lost  all  meaning,  jmd  thus  by  degrees 
the  reality  came  to  be  superseded  by  that  8p'^r94  shadow 
of  **  friendship,"  which  holds  by  no  means  the  le^t  place 
among  the  various  evil  spirits  brooding  over  tV>  proscrip- 
tions and  civil  wars  of  this  age. 

An  equally  characteristic  feature  in  the  brilliant  decay 

of  this  period  was  the  emancipation  of  women. 

In  an  economic  point  of  view  the  wom^u  had 
long  since  made  themselves  independent  (ii.  484) :  io  the 
present  epoch  we  even  meet  with  solicitors  acting  speAial!y 
finr  women,  who  officiously  lend  their  aid  to  solitary  ri^V 
oidiee  in  the  management  of  their  property  an-'  their  la'v 
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AuitSy  make  an  impression  on  them  by  their  knowledge  of 
business  and  law,  and  thereby  procure  for  themselves  an^ 
pier  perquisites  and  legacies  than  other  loungers  oa  tht 
exchange.  But  it  was  not  merely  from  the  economic  guar 
dianship  of  father  or  husband  tliat  women  felt  themaelvei 
emancipated.  Love-intrigues  of  all  sorts  were  constaiitl) 
ill  progress.  The  ballet-dancers  {mimae)  were  quite  a 
match  for  those  of  the  present  day  in  the  variety  of  thelt 
pursuits  and  the  skill  with  which  they  followed  them  out; 
their  pri madonnas,  Cytheris  and  the  like,  pollute  even  the 
pages  of  history.  But  their,  as  it  were,  licensed  trade  wai 
very  materially  injured  by  the  free  art  of  the  ladies  of 
aristocratic  circles.  Liaisons  in  the  first  houses  had  b» 
oome  so  frequent,  that  only  a  scandal  altogether  exceptional 
could  make  them  the  subject  of  special  talk  ;  a  judicial  in- 
terference  seemed  now  almost  ridiculous.  An  unparalleled 
scandal,  such  as  Publius  Clodius  produced  in 
693  at  the  women's  festival  in  the  house  of  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  although  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
the  occurrences  which  fifty  years  before  had  led  to  a  series 
of  capital  sentences  (iii.  522),  passed  almost  without  inves* 
tigation  and  wholly  without  punishment.  The  watering* 
place  season — in  April,  when  political  business  was  sus- 
pended and  the  world  of  quality  congregated  in  Baiae  and 
Puteoli — derived  its  chief  charm  from  the  relations  licit 
and  illicit  which,  along  with  music  and  song  and  elegant 
breakfasts  on  board  or  on  shore,  enlivened  the  gondola  voy- 
ages. There  the  ladies  hold  absolute  sway  ;  but  they  were 
by  no  means  content  with  this  domain  which  rightfully  b^ 
longe4  to  them  ;  they  also  acted  as  politicians,  appeared  in 
party  conferences,  and  took  part  with  their  money  and  their 
intrigues  in  the  wild  coterie-proceedings  of  the  time.  Any 
one  who  beheld  these  female  statesmen  performing  on  the 
stage  of  Scipio  and  Cato  and  saw  at  their  side  the  young 
fop — as  with  smooth  chin,  delicate  voice,  and  mincing  gait, 
with  headdress  and  neckerchiefs,  frilled  robe,  and  women's 
sandals  he  copied  the  loose  courtesan — might  well  have  a 
horror  of  the  unnatural  world,  in  which  the  sexes  seemed 
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though  they  wished  to  change  parts.  What  ideas  as  to 
divorce  prevailed  in  the  circles  of  the  aristocracy  may  be 
di8oemed  in  the  conduct  of  their  best  and  most  mc^  al  hero 
Marcus  Cato,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  separate  from  his  wift 
ftt  the  request  of  a  friend  desirous  to  marry  her,  ao;l  as  li^ 
tie  scrupled  on  the  death  of  this  friend  to  marry  the  same 
wife  a  second  time.  Celibacy  and  childlessness  became 
more  and  more  common,  especially  among  the  upper  cla8» 
es.  While  among  these  marriage  had  for  long  been  regard- 
ed as  a  burden  which  people  took  upon  them  at  the  best  in 
the  public  interest  (ii.  516;  iii.  502),  we  now  encounter 
even  in  Cato  and  those  who  shared  Cato^s  sentiments  the 
maxim  to  which  Polybius  a  century  before  traced  the  decay 
of  Hellas  (iii.  61),  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  keep 
great  wealth  together  and  therefore  not  to  beget  too  many 
children.  Where  were  the  times,  when  the  designation 
^  children-producer  "  {proletarius)  had  been  a  term  of  hon- 
our for  the  Roman  1 

In  consequence  of  such  a  social  condition  the  Latin  stock 
in  Italy  underwent  an  alarming  diminution,  and 
Son^luiy.  ***  ^'^^  provinces  were  overspread  partly  by 
parasitic  immigrants,  partly  by  sheer  desolar 
tion.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  pcjpulation  of  Italy 
flocked  to  foreign  lands.  Already  the  iiggregate  amount 
of  talent  and  of  working  power,  which  the  supply  of  Ital- 
ian magistrates  and  Italian  garrisons  for  the  whole  domain 
of  the  Mediterranean  demanded,  transcended  the  resources 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  as  the  elements  thus  sent  abroad 
were  in  great  part  lost  for  ever  to  the  nation.  For  the 
more  that  the  Roman  community  grew  into  an  empire  em- 
bracing many  nations,  the  more  the  governing  aristocracy 
loet  the  habit  of  looking  on  Italy  as  their  exclusive  home ; 
whSe  of  the  men  levied  or  enlisted  for  service  a  consider- 
ftUe  portion  perished  in  the  many  wars,  especially  in  the 
bloody  civil  war,  and  another  portion  became  wholly  e» 
traoged  from  their  native  country  by  the  long  reriod  of 
■erTioe,  which  sometimes  lasted  for  a  generatior  In  like 
manner  with  the  public  service,  speculation  kept  a  portion 
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of  the  landholders  and  almost  the  whole  body  of  merchanU 
all  their  lives  or  at  any  rate  for  a  long  time  cut  of  Um 
country,  and  the  demoralizing  itinerant  habits  of  the  lattei 
in  partio  ilar  estranged  them  altogether  from  civic  ezistenoe 
in  the  mother  country  and  from  the  various  restraints  of 
&mily  life.  As  a  compensation  for  these,  Italy  obtaiaed 
on  the  one  hand  the  proletariate  of  slaves  and  frtednifii, 
on  the  other  hand  the  craftsmen  and  traders  flocking  thithet 
from  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  £^ypt,  who  flourished  diieflj 
in  the  capital  and  still  more  in  the  seaport  towns  of  Ostii, 
Puteoli,  and  Brundisium  (iii.  509).  In  the  largest  and 
most  important  part  of  Italy  however,  there  was  not  even 
such  a  substitution  of  impure  elements  for  pure ;  but  tbs 
population  was  visibly  on  the  decline.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  pastoral  districts  such  as  Apulia,  the  chosen 
land  of  cattle-breeding,  which  is  called  by  contemporariei 
the  most  deserted  part  of  Italy,  and  of  the  r^ion  around 
Home,  where  the  Campagna  was  annually  becoming  more 
desolate  under  the  constant  reciprocal  action  of  the  retro- 
grade agriculture  and  the  increasing  malaria.  Labici,  Gabii, 
Bovillae,  once  cheerful  little  country  towns,  were  so  decayed, 
that  it  was  diflicult  to  And  representatives  of  them  for  the 
ceremony  of  the  Latin  festival.  Tusculum,  although  still 
one  of  the  most  eminent  communities  of  Latium,  consisted 
almost  solely  of  some  families  of  rank  who  lived  in  the 
capital  but  retained  their  native  Tusculan  franchise,  and 
was  far  inferior  in  the  number  of  burgesses  entitled  to  ?ose 
even  to  small  communities  in  the  interior  of  Italy.  The 
stock  of  men  capable  of  arms  in  this  district,  on  whicb 
Home's  ability  to  defend  herself  had  once  mainly  depended, 
had  so  totally  vanished,  that  people  read  with  astonishnient 
and  perhaps  with  horror  the  accounts  of  the  annals — sound* 
ing  fabulous  in  comparison  with  things  as  they  stood— -le- 
specting  the  Aequian  and  Volscian  wars.  Matters  were 
K)t  so  bad  everywhere,  especially  in  the  other  portions  of 
Central  Italy  and  in  Campania;  nevertheless,  as  Varro 
eoniplains,  *^  the  once  populous  cities  of  Italy '  'n  general 
*  stood  desolate." 
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It  18  a  dreadful  picture — this  picture  of  Italy  nndcr  th< 
rule  of  the  oligarchy.     There  was  nothius:  to 
^•oUgar^       bridge  over  or  soften  the  fatal  contrast  between 
^'  the  world  of  the  beggars  and  the  world  of  the 

rtoh.  The  more  clearly  and  painfully  this  contrast  was  fe.l 
on  both  sides — the  giddier  the  height  to  which  riches  rose, 
the  deeper  the  abyss  of  poverty  yawned — the  more  fre« 
qiiently,  amidst  that  changeful  world  of  speculation  and 
playing  at  hazard,  were  individuals  tossed  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  and  again  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The 
wider  the  chasm  by  which  the  two  worlds  were  externally 
divided,  the  more  completely  they  coincided  in  the  like  an- 
nihilation of  family  life — which  is  yet  the  germ  and  core 
of  all  nationality — in  the  like  laziness  and  luxury,  the  like 
unsubstantial  economy,  the  like  unmanly  dependence,  the 
like  corruption  differing  only  in  its  scale,  the  like  criminal 
demoralization,  the  like  longing  to  begin  the  war  with 
property.  Riches  and  misery  in  close  league  drove  the 
Italians  out  of  Italy,  and  filled  the  peninsula  partly  with 
swarms  of  slaves,  partly  with  awful  silence.  It  is  a  terri- 
ble picture,  but  not  one  peculiar  to  Italy ;  wherever  the 
government  of  capitalists  in  a  slave-state  has  fully  devel- 
oped itself,  it  has  desolated  God's  fair  world  in  the  same 
way.  As  rivers  glisten  in  different  colours,  but  a  common 
■ewer  everywhere  looks  like  itself,  so  the  Italy  of  the 
CSoeronian  epoch  resembles  substantially  the  Hellas  of 
Polybius  and  still  more  decidedly  the  Carthage  of  Hanni- 
bal's  time,  where  in  exactly  similar  fashion  the  all-powerful 
rule  of  capital  ruined  the  middle  class,  raised  trade  and 
estate-farming  to  the  highest  prosperity,  and  ultimately  led 
to  a*->hypocritically  whitewashed — moral  and  political  cor- 
ruption  of  the  nation.  All  the  arrant  sins  that  capital  has 
been  guilty  of  against  nation  and  civilizatior  in  the  modern 
world,  remain  as  far  inferior  to  the  abominations  of  the 
•Dcient  capitalist-states  as  the  free  man,  be  he  ever  so  poor, 
remains  superior  to  the  slave;  and  not  until  the  dragon* 
eeed  of  North  America  ripens,  will  the  world  have  agaii 
■tmilar  fruits  to  reap. 
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These  evils,  under  which  the  national  economy  of  Itai} 
lay  prostrate,  were  in  their  deepest  essence  irr<y 
SfJ^  ^  mediable,  and  so  much  of  them  as  still  admitted 
of  remedy  depended  essenUally  for  its  amend* 
ment  on  the  people  and  on  time ;  for  the  wisest  govern 
ment  is  as  little  able  as  the  most  skilful  physidan  to  giv% 
freshness  to  the  corrupt  juices  of  the  organism,  or  to  do 
more  in  the  case  of  the  deeper-rooted  evils  than  to  prs* 
vent  those  accidents  which  obstruct  the  remedial  power  of 
nature  in  its  working.  The  peaceful  energy  of  the  new 
rule  even  of  itself  furnished  such  a  preventive,  for  by  its 
means  some  of  the  worst  excresc?uces  were  done  away, 
such  as  the  artificial  pampering  of  the  proletariate,  the 
impunity  of  crimes,  the  purchase  of  offices,  and  various 
others.  But  the  government  could  do  something  more  than 
simply  abstain  from  harm.  Caesar  was  not  one  of  those 
over-wise  people  who  refuse  to  embank  the  sea,  because 
forsooth  no  dike  can  defy  some  sudden  influx  of  the  tide. 
It  is  better,  if  a  nation  and  its  economy  follow  spontane- 
ously the  path  prescribed  by  nature ;  but,  seeing  that  they 
had  got  out  of  this  path,  Caesar  applied  all  his  enei^ies  to 
bring  back  by  special  intervention  the  nation  to  its  home 
and  family  life,  and  to  reform  the  national  economy  by  law 
and  decree. 

With  a  view  to  check  the  continued  absence  of  the  ltal« 

ians  from  Italy  and  to  induce  the  world  of  qual- 

agaiSt^b-      ^^y  ^^^  ^^e  merchants  to  establish  their  homes 

^teeifrom     j„  y^^jj.  native  land,  not  only  was  the  term  of 

scrvico  for  the  soldiers  shortened,  but  men  of 
senatorial  rank  were  altogether  prohibited  from  taking  up 
their  abode  out  of  Italy  except  when  on  public  businessi 
while  the  other  Italians  of  marriageable  age  (from  the 
twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year)  were  enjoined  not  to  be  ab" 

sent  from  Italy  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
tonSTeiV  years  In  the  same  spirit  Caesar  had  already 
n^Dofthe     ju  jjig  fjj.g|;  consulship  on  founding  the  colony  of 

Capua  kept  specially  in  view  fathers  who  had 
leveral  children  (p.  244)  ]  and  now  as  Imperator  he  pro 
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posed  extraordinary  rewards  for  the  fathers  of  nuinorouf 
fiunilies,  while  he  at  the  same  time  as  supreme  judge  of 
the  nation  treated  divorce  and  adultery  with  a  rigour  w> 
wrding  to  Roman  ideas  unparalleled. 

Nor  did  he  even  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  issue  • 
detailed  law  as  to  luxury — ^which,  among  other 
•peotinff         points,  cut  down   extravagance  in  building  at 
^^'^'  least  in  one  of  its  most  irrational  forms,  that 

of  sepulchral  monuments ;  restricted  the  use  of  purple 
robes  and  pearls  to  certain  times,  ages,  and  classes,  and 
totally  prohibited  it  in  grown-up  men ;  fixed  a  maximum 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  table ;  and  directly  forbade  a 
number  of  luxurious  dishes.  Such  ordinances  doubtless 
were  not  new  ;  but  it  was  a  new  thing  that  the  "  master  of 
morals'*  seriously  insisted  on  their  observance,  superin- 
tended the  provision-markets  by  means  of  paid  overseers, 
and  ordered  that  the  tables  of  men  of  rank  should  be  ex- 
amined by  his  officers  and  the  forbidden  dishes  on  them 
should  be  confiscated.  It  is  true  that  by  such  theoretical 
and  practical  instructions  in  moderation  as  the  new  mo- 
narchical police  gave  to  the  fashionable  world  hardly  more 
could  be  accomplished  than  the  compelling  luxury  to  retire 
somewhat  more  into  concealment ;  but,  if  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  even  a  semblance  of  propriety  enforced  by 
police  measures  was  a  step  towards  improvement  not  to  be 
despised. 

The  measures  of  Caesar  for  the  better  regulation  of 
Italian  monetary  and  agricultural  relations  were 
JJj^'^  of  a  graver  character  and  promised  greater  re- 
sults. The  first  question  here  related  to  tem- 
porary enactments  respecting  the  scarcity  of  money  and 
the  debtrcrisis  generally.  The  law  called  forth  by  the  out^ 
cry  as  to  locked-up  capital — that  no  one  should  have  on 
hand  more  than  60,000  sesterces  (£600)  in  gold  and  silver 
cash^-was  probably  only  issued  to  allay  the  indignation 
of  the  blind  public  against  the  usurers ;  the  foru  of  pub^ 
lication,  which  proceeded  on  the  fiction  that  this  was  merely 
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the  renewed  enforcing  of  an  earlier  law  that  had  fallen  into 
oblivion,  shoves  that  Caesar  was  ashamed  of  this  enactiDODl, 
and  it  can  hardly  have  passed  into  actual  application.  A 
far  more  serious  question  was  the  treatment  of  the  pending 
daims  for  debt,  the  complete  remission  of  which  was  vehe- 
mently demanded  from  Caesar  by  the  party  which  called 
itself  by  his  name.  We  have  already  mentioned,  that  he 
did  not  yield  to  this  demand  (p.  549) ;  but  two  importani 
concessions  were  made  to  the  debtors,  and  that  as  early  at 
705.     First,  the  interest  in  arrear  was  struck 

•9. 

off,*  and  that  which  was  paid  was  deducted  from 
the  capital.  Secondly,  the  creditor  was  compelled  to  ao 
cept  the  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  the  debtor 
in  lieu  of  payment  at  the  estimated  value  which  his  effects 
had  before  the  civil  war  and  the  general  depreciation  which 
it  had  occasioned.  The  latter  enactment  was  not  unreason- 
able ;  if  the  creditor  was  to  be  looked  on  de  facto  as  the 
ownei  of  the  property  of  his  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the 
sum  due  to  him,  it  was  doubtless  proper  that  he  should 
bear  his  share  in  the  general  depreciation  of  the  property. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cancelling  of  the  payments  of  inter- 
est made  or  outstanding — which  practically  amounted  to 
this,  that  the  creditors  lost,  besides  the  interest  itself,  on 
an  average  25  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  entitled  to  claim 
as  capital  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  law — was  in 
fact  nothing  else  than  a  partial  concession  of  that  cancel- 
ling of  creditor's  claims  springing  out  of  loans  for  which 
the  democr/>.ts  had  cSmoured  so  vehemently  ;  and,  how- 
ever bad  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  usurers,  it  ia 
not  possible  thereby  to  justify  the  universal  and  retro* 
spective  abolition  of  all  claims  for  interest  without  distino> 
tion.  In  order  at  least  to  understand  it,  we  must  recollect 
how  the  democratic  party  stood  towards  the  question  ol 
interest.      The   legal   prohibition   against    taking   interest, 

•  This  is  not  stated  bj  our  authorities,  but  it  necessarily  followi 
from  the  permission  to  ded  ict  the  interest  paid  by  cash  or  aasignatioa 
(it  quid  lisitrM  nomine  numeratum  aut  perscripium  fuiaaet ;  SaeiOB 
OdMV.  42),  as  paid  conti-ary  to  law,  from  the  capital. 
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which  the  old  plebeian  opposition  had  ettorted 
in  412  (i.  890),  had  no  doubt  been  practically 
di8r^;arded  by  the  nobility  which  controlled  the  civil  pr> 
oedure  by  means  of  the  praetorship,  but  had  still  remained 
since  that  period  formally  valid  ;  and  the  democrats  of  the 
seventh  century,  who  regarded  themselves  throughout  as 
the  continuers  of  that  old  agitation  as  to  privilege  and 
social  position  (p.  212),  had  maintained  the  illegality  of 
payment  of  interest  at  any  time,  and  even  already  prao- 
tically  enforced  that  principle,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  Marian  period  (iii.  312).  It  is  not  credi- 
ble that  Caesar  shared  the  crude  views  of  his  party  on  the 
interest  question  ;  the  fact,  that  in  his  account  of  the  mat- 
ter of  liquidation  he  mentions  the  enactment  as  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  property  of  the  debtor  in  lieu  of  payment 
but  is  silent  as  to  the  cancelling  of  the  interest,  is  perhaps 
a  tacit  self-reproach.  But  he  was,  like  every  party-leader, 
dependent  on  his  party  and  could  not  directly  repudiate 
the  traditional  maxims  of  the  democracy  in  the  question 
of  interest ;  the  more  especially  when  he  had  to  decide 
this-  question,  not  as  the  all-powerful  conqueror  of  Phar- 
salus,  but  even  before  his  departure  for  Epirus.  But,  while 
he  )>ermitted  perhaps  rather  than  originated  this  violation 
of  legal  order  and  of  property,  it  is  certainly  his  merit 
that  that  monstrous  demand  for  the  annulling  of  all  claims 
arising  from  loans  was  rejected ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
looked  on  as  a  saving  of  his  honour,  that  the  debtors  were 
for  more  indignant  at  the — according  to  their  view  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory — concession  given  to  them  than  the 
injured  creditors,  and  made  under  Caelius  and  Dolabella 
those  foolish  and  (as  already  mentioned)  speedily  frustrated 
Attempts  to  extort  by  riot  and  civil  war  what  Caesar  refused 
to  them. 

But  Caesar  did  not  confine  himself  to  helping  the  debtor 

at  the  moment ;  he  did  what  as  legislator  he 

aaneeMto      could,  permanently   to  keep  down  the   fearful 

'^^'     omnipotence  of  capital.     First  of  all  the  great 

legal  maxim  was  proclaimed,  that  freedc>m  is  not  a  possea- 
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sion  oomniensurable  with  propertj,  but  an  eUxiial  right  ol. 
roan,  of  which  the  state  is  entitled  judicially  to  deprive  tbs 
criminal  alone,  not  the  debtor.  It  was  Caesar,  who,  pei^ 
haps  stimulated  in  this  case  also  by  the  more  huniaoe 
Egyptian  and  Greek  legislation,  especially  that  of  Solon,^ 
introduced  this  principle — diametrically  opposed  to  the 
maxims  of  the  earlier  ordinances  as  to  debt-«-into  the  com* 
mon  law,  where  it  has  since  retained  its  place  undisputed. 
According  to  Roman  law  the  debtor  unable  to  pay  became 
the  slave  of  his  creditor  (i.  216).  The  Poetelian  law  no 
doubt  had  allowed  a  debtor,  who  had  become  unable  to  pay 
through  temporary  embarrassments,  not  through  geniune 
insolvency,  to  save  his  personal  freedom  by  the  cession  of 
his  property  (i.  391)  ;  nevertheless  for  the  really  insolvent 
that  principle  of  law,  though  doubtless  modified  in  second- 
ary points,  had  been  in  substance  retained  .unaltered  for 
five  hundred  years ;  a  direct  recourse  to  the  debtor's  estate 
only  occurred  exceptionally,  when  the  debtor  had  died  or 
had  forfeited  his  burgess-rights  or  could  not  be  found,  k 
was  Caesar  who  first  gave  an  insolvent  the  right— on  which 
our  modem  bankruptcy  regulations  are  based^-of  formally 
ceding  his  estate  to  his  creditors,  whether  it  might  suffice 
to  satisfy  them  or  not,  so  as  to  save  at  all  events  his  per- 
sonal freedom  although  with  diminished  honorary  and  po- 
litical rights,  and  to  begin  a  new  financial  existence,  in  which 
he  could  only  be  sued  on  account  of  claims  proceeding  from 
the  earlier  period  and  not  protected  in  the  liquidation,* if 
he  could  pay  them  without  renewed  financial  ruin. 

While  thus  the  great  democrat  had  the  imperishable 

honour   of  emancipatin£c    personal   freedom   in 

principle  from  capital,  he  attempted  moreover 

to  impose  a  police  limit  on  the  excessive  power  of  capital 

by  usury-laws.     He  did  not  affect  to  disown  the  democratic 

*  The  Egyptian  royal  laws  (DiodoniBf  i.  79)  and  likewise  the  legif* 
Ution  of  Solon  (Plutarch,  Sol,  13,  15)  forbade  bonds  in  which  the  lo« 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  the  debtor  was  made  the  penalty  of  non> 
payment ;  and  at  least  the  latter  imposed  on  the  debtor  in  the  even 
of  bankruptcy  no  more  than  the  cession  of  his  whole  assets. 
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antipathy  to  stipulations  for  interest.  For  Italian  money 
dealing  there  was  fixed  a  maximum,  amount  of  the  loans  at 
emerest  to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  individua?  capital* 
ist,  which  appears  to  have  been  proportioned  to  the  Italian 
landed  estate  belonging  to  each,  and  perhaps  amounted  to 
half  its  value.  Transgressions  of  this  enactment  were,  after 
the  fiwhion  of  ""be  procedure  prescribed  in  the  republican 
usury-laws,  treated  as  criminal  offences  ar.d  sent  before  a 
special  jury-commission.  If  these  regulations  were  suc« 
eeesfully  carried  into  effect,  every  Italian  man  of  businesA 
would  be  compelled  to  become  at  the  same  time  an  Italian 
landholder,  and  the  class  of  capitalists  subsisting  merely 
on  their  interest  would  disappear  wholly  from  Italy.  In- 
directly  too  the  no  less  injurious  category  of  insolvent 
landowners  who  practically  managed  their  estates  merely 
for  their  creditors  was  by  this  means  materially  curtailed, 
inasmuch  as  the  creditors,  if  they  desired  to  continue  their 
lending  business,  were  compelled  to  buy  for  themselves. 
From  this  very  fiict  besides  it  is  plain  that  Caesar  wished 
bj  no  means  simply  to  renew  that  naive  prohibition  of 
iQt«*est  by  the  old  popular  party,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
allow  the  taking  of  interest  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
very  probable  however  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
that  injunction — which  applied  merely  to  Italy — of  a  max- 
imum amount  of  sums  to  be  lent,  but  also,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  provinces,  prescribed  maximum  rate-s  for  in- 
terest itself.  The  enactments — that  it  was  illegal  to  take 
higher  interest  than  1  per  cent,  per  month,  or  to  take  in- 
terest on  arrears  of  interest,  or  in  fine  to  make  a  judicial 
claim  for  arrears  of  interest  to  a  greater  amount  than  a 
sum  equal  to  the  capital — were,  probably  also  afler  the 
Graeco-Egyptian  model,*  first  introduced  in  the  Roman 
empire  by  Lucius  Lucullus  for  Asia  Minor  and  retained 
there  by  his  better  successors ;  soon  afterwards  they  were 

*  At  least  the  latter  rule  occurs  in  the  old  Egyptian  royal  lawi 
(DiodoniB,  i.  79).  On  the  other  hand  tlie  Solonlan  legislation  koowf 
■o  restrictions  on  interest,  but  on  the  contrary  ex[)re88ly  allows  interest 
lo  be  fixed  of  any  amount  at  pleasure. 
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transferred  to  other  provinoes  by  edicts  of  the  governors 
and  ultimately  at  least  part  of  them  was  provided  with  the 
force  of  law  in  all  provinces  by  a  decree  of  the  Roroaa 
senate  of  704.  The  &ot  that  these  Lucullan  en- 
actments afterwards  appear  in  all  their  compasi 
as  imperial  law  and  so  became  the  basis  of  the  Roman  and 
Indeed  of  modern  le-gislation  as  to  interest,  may  perhaps  bt 
traceable  to  an  ordinance  of  Caesar. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  efforts  to  guard  against  tkt 
ascendancy  of  capital  went  the  endeavours  to 
■gncujSra'  ^^ing  baclt  agriculture  to  the  path  which  was 
most  advantageous  for  the  commonwealth.  For 
this  purpose  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  ju^ 
tice  and  of  police  was  very  essential.  Hitherto  nobody  in 
Italy  had  been  sure  of  his  life  and  of  his  moveable  or  im- 
moveable property  ;  Roman  condottieri  for  instance,  at  the 
intervals  when  their  gangs  were  not  helping  to  manage  the 
politics  of  the  capital,  applied  themselves  to  robbery  in  the 
forests  of  Etruria  or  rounded  off  the  country  estates  of 
their  paymasters  by  fresh  acquisitions;  but  this  sort  of 
club-law  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and  in  particular  the  agricut 
tural  population  of  all  classes  must  have  felt  the  benefidal 
effects  of  the  change.  The  plans  of  Caesar  for  great  works 
also,  which  were  not  at  all  limited  to  the  capital,  were  in- 
tended to  tell  in  this  respect ;  the  construction,  for  instance, 
of  a  convenient  high  road  from  Rome  through  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  was  designed  to  stimulate 
the  internal  traffic  of  Italy,  and  the  lowering  the  level  of 
the  Fucine  lake  to  benefit  the  Marsian  farmers.  But  Cae- 
sar also  sought  by  more  direct  measures  to  influence  the 
state  of  Italian  husbandry.  The  Italian  graziers  were  re* 
quired  to  take  at  least  a  third  of  their  herdsmen  from  free- 
born  adults,  whereby  brigandage  was  checked  and  at  the 
same  time  a  source  of  gain  was  opened  to  the  fre^  prole- 
tariate. In  the  agrarian  question  Caesar  who 
S'^ioid*^^''  already  in  his  first  consulship  had  been  in  a  po 
sition  to  regulate  it  (p.  244),  more  judiciouf 
than  Tiberius  Gracchus,  did  not  seek  to  restore  the  farmer 
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system  at  any  price,  even  at  that  of  a  revolution — concealed 
under  juristic  clauses— directed  against  property ;  by  him 
on  the  contraryi  as  by  every  other  genuine  statesman,  the 
■ocuritj  of  that  which  is  property  or  is  at  any  rate  regarded 
bj  .he  public  as  property  was  esteemed  as  the  first  and 
most  inviolable  of  all  political  maxims,  and  it  was  only 
within  the  limits  assigned  by  this  maxim  that  he  sought 
to  acoomplish  the  elevation  of  the  Italian  small  holdings 
which  appeared  to  him  as  a  vital  question  for  the  nation, 
£ven  as  it  was,  there  was  much  still  lefl  for  him  in  thit 
respect  to  do.  Every  private  right,  whether  it  was  called 
property  or  designated  as  heritable  possession,  whether 
traceable  to  Gracchus  or  to  Sulla,  was  unconditionally  re* 
spected  by  him.  On  the  other  hand  Caesar,  afler  he  had 
in  his  strictly  economical  fashion — ^which  tolerated  no  waste 
and  no  negligence  even  on  a  small  scale — instituted  a  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  Italian  titles  to  property  by  the  revived 
commission  of  twenty  (p.  247),  destined  the  whole  actual 
domain  land  of  Italy  (including  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  that  were  in  the  hands  of  spiritual  guilds  but 
legally  belonged  to  the  state)  for  distribution  in  the  Gra<v 
ohan  fashion,  so  &r,  of  course,  as  it  was  fitted  for  agricul- 
ture; the  Apulian  summer  and  the  Samnite  winter  pas- 
tures belonging  to  the  state  continued  to  be  domain ;  and 
it  was  at  least  the  design  of  the  Imperator,  if  these  domains 
should  not  sufBce,  to  procure  the  additional  land  requisite 
by  the  purchase  of  Italian  estates  from  the  public  funds. 
In  the  selection  of  the  new  farmers  provision  was  naturally 
made  first  of  all  for  the  veteran  soldiers,  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  burden,  which  the  levy  imposed  on  the  mother 
country,  was  converted  into  a  benefit  by  the  fact  that  Cae- 
sar gave  the  proletarian,  who  was  levied  from  it  as  a  re- 
cruit, back  to  it  as  a  farmer ;  it  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
desolate  Latin  communities,  such  as  Veil  and  Capena,  seem 
to  have  been  especially  provided  with  new  colonists.  The 
regulation  of  Caesar  that  the  new  owners  should  not  be 
entitled  to  alienate  the  lands  received  by  them  till  aftet 
twenty  years,  was  a  happy  medium  between  the  full  he 
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Btowal  of  tne  right  of  alienation,  which  would  haire  brongfal 
the  larger  portion  of  the  distributed  land  speedily  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  capitalists,  and  the  pemiincol 
restrictions  on  free  trade  in  land  whidi  Tiberiua  Gracchui 
(ill.  1 14,  122,  164)  and  Sulk  (iil  429,  iv.  118)  had  enacted, 
both  equally  in  vain. 

Lastly  while  the  government  thus  energetically  applied 
itself  to  remoTe  the  diseased,  and  to  strengthen 
ih«  mniiioi-  the  sound,  elements  of  the  Italian  national  lift, 
paiijttem.  ^^  newly-rcgulated  municipal  system — whidi 
had  but  I'ecently  developed  itself  out  of  the  crisis  of  the 
Social  War  in  and  alongside  of  the  state-economy  (iiL  453) 
-»was  intended  to  communicate  to  the  new  absolute  mon- 
archy the  communal  life  which  was  compatible  with  it,  and 
to  impart  to  the  sluggish  circulation  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  public  life  once  more  a  quickened  action.  The  leading 
principles  in  the  two  municipal  ordinances  issued 
in  705  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  in  709  for  Italy,* 
the  latter  of  ^hiofa  remained  the  fundamental  law  for  all 
succeeding  times,  are  apparently,  first,  the  strict  purifying 
of  the  urban  corporations  from  all  immoral  elements,  while 
yet  no  trace  of  political  police  occurs ;  secondly,  the  utmost 
restriction  of  centralization  and  the  utmost  freedom  of 
movement  in  the  communities,  to  which  there  was  even 
now  reserved  the  election  of  magistrates  and  a  limited  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  general  police  enactments, 
such  as  the  restrictions  on  the  right  of  association  (p.  601), 
(Ame,  it  is  true,  into  operation  also  here. 

Such  were  the  ordinances,  by  which  Caesar  attempted 
to  reform  the  Italian  national  economy.  It  is  easy  both  to 
show  their  InsuiTiciency,  seeing  that  they  allowed  a  multi- 
tude o:  evils  still  to  exist,  and  to  prove  that  they  operated 
In  various  respects  injuriously  by  imposing  restrictions, 
some  of  which  were  very  severely  felt,  on  freedom  of  trade. 
It  is  still  easier  to  show  that  the  evils  of  the  Italian  national 
economy  generally  were  incurable.  But  in  spite  of  this  the 
practical  statesman  will  admire  the  work  as  well  as  thf 

*  Of  both  laws  considerable  fVagments  tiill  cxisl. 
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master- work  man.  It  was  no  small  achievement,  that  in  cir 
ciimstanoes  where  a  man  like  Sulla,  despairing  of  remedy 
had  oontented  himself  with  a  mere  formal  reorganizatioiii 
the  evil  was  seized  in  its  proper  seat  and  grappled  TiUr 
there ;  and  we  may  well  conclude  that  Caesar  with  hi4  re 
(brms  came  as  near  to  the  measure  of  what  was  posBiblo  as 
it  was  given  to  a  statesman  and  a  Roman  to  oome.  He 
could  not  and  did  not  expect  from  them  the  regeneration  of 
Italy ;  but  he  sought  on  the  contrary  to  attain  this  in  a  very 
different  way,  for  the  right  apprehension  of  which  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  review  the  condition  of  the  prov« 
inces  as  Caesar  found  them. 

The  provinces,  which  Caesar  found  in  existence,  were 
fourteen  in  number :  seven  European — the  Fur- 
ther and  the  Hither  Spain,  Transalpine  Graul, 
Italian  Oaul  with  Illyricum,  Macedonia  with  Greece,  Sicily, 
Sardinia  with  Corsica;  five  Asiatic — Asia,  Bithynia  and 
Pontus,  Cilicia  with  Cyprus,  Syria,  Crete ;  and  two  African 
— ^rene  and  Africa.  To  these  Caesar  added  three  new 
ones  by  the  erection  of  the  two  new  governorships  of  Lug- 
dunese  Gaul  and  Belgia  (p.  843)  and  by  constituting  Illyria 
a  separate  province.* 

In  the  administration  of  these  provinces  oligarchic  mis- 
rule reached  a  point  which,  notwithstanding  vari- 
JJSSSrL.  <>"8  noteworthy  performances  in  this  line,  no 
SSSffiS*  second  government  has  ever  attained  at  least  in 
the  West,  and  which  according  to  our  ideas  it 
aeems  no  longer  possible  to  surpass.  Certainly  the  respon 
sibility  for  this  rests  not  on  the  Romans  alone.  Almost 
everywhere  before  their  day  the  Greek,  Phoenician,  or 
Asiatic  rule  had  already  driven  out  of  the  nations  the  higher 
spirit  and  the  sense  of  right  and  of  liberty  belonging  to  bet* 

*  As  According  to  Caesar's  ordinance  annuallj  sixteen  propraetors 
and  two  proconsols  dirided  the  govemorships  among  them^  and  the 
laUer  remained  two  years  in  office  (p.  673),  we  might  conclude  that  bi 
^tended  to  bring  the  number  of  provinces  in  all  up  to  twenty.  Cer. 
tainty  is,  however,  the  less  attainable  as  to  this,  seeing  that  Caesar  per 
haps  designedly  instituted  fewer  offices  than  candidatcres. 
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ter  times.  It  was  doubtless  hardy  that  every  accused  pro 
vincial  was  bound,  when  asked,  to  appear  personally  in 
Rome  to  answer  for  himself;  that  the  Roman  governor  ii> 
terfered  at  pleasure  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  Um 
management  of  the  dependent  communities,  pronounced 
capital  sentences,  and  cancelled  transactions  of  the  munici- 
pal council ;  and  that  in  case  of  war  he  treated  the  militia 
as  he  chose  and  oflen  infamously,  as  e,  g,  when  Cotta  at  the 
siege  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea  assigned  to  the  militia  oil  the 
posts  of  danger,  to  save  his  Italians,  and  on  the  siege  not 
going  according  to  his  wish,  ordered  the  heads  of  his  engi- 
neers to  be  laid  at  his  feet.  It  was  doubtless  hard,  that  no 
rule  of  morality  or  of  penal  justice  was  longer  binding  on 
the  Roman  administrators  and  their  train,  and  that  violent 
outrages,  rapes,  and  murders  with  or  without  form  of  law 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  provinces.  But  these  things 
were  at  least  nothing  new;  almost  everywhere  men  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  be  treated  like  slaves,  and  it  signi- 
fied little  in  the  long  run  whether  a  Carthaginian  overseer, 
a  Syrian  satrap,  or  a  Roman  proconsul  acted  as  the  local 
tyrant.  Their  material  well-being,  almost  the  only  thing 
for  which  the  provincials  still  cared,  was  far  less  disturbed  by 
those  occurrences,  which  although  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  many  tyrants  yet  affected  nierely  isolated  individuals, 
than  by  the  financial  exactions  pressing  heavily  on  all,  which 
had  never  previously  been  prosecuted  with  such  energy. 

The  Romans  now  gave  fearful  proof  of  their  old  mastery 
of  finance  in  this  field.  We  have  already  endeavoured  to 
describe  the  Roman  system  of  provincial  oppression  in  its 
modest  and  rational  foundations  as  well  as  hi  its  growth  and 
corruption  (iii.  474-484)  ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  latter 
•vent  on  increasing.  The  ordinary  taxes  became  far  moie 
op[»ressive  from  the  inequality  of  their  distribution  and 
from  the  preposterous  system  of  levying  them  than  from 
their  high  amount.  As  to  the  burden  of  quartering  troops, 
Roman  statesmen  themselves  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
town  suffered  nearly  to  the  same  extent  when  a  Romait 
army  to^ok  up  winter  quarters  in  it  as  when  an  enemy  took 
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It  by  storm.  While  the  taxation  in  its  original  charactei 
had  been  an  indemnification  for  the  burden  of  military  de 
fence  undertaken  by  Rome,  and  the  community  paying  tril> 
ute  had  thus  a  right  to  remain  exempt  from  ordinary  ser* 
vice,  garrison-eervice  was  now — ^as  is  attested  «.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Sardinia — for  the  most  part  imposed  on  the  provinr 
dais,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  armies,  besides  other  dutiei^ 
the  whole  heavy  burden  of  the  cavalry-service  was  devolve<? 
on  them.  The  extraordinary  contributions  demanded — such 
as,  the  deliveries  of  grain  for  little  or  no  compensation  tc 
benefit  the  proletariate  of  the  capital ;  the  frequent  and 
costly  naval  armaments  and  coast-defences  in  order  to  check 
piracy ;  the  task  of  supplying  works  of  art,  wild  beasts,  or 
other  demands  of  the  insane  Roman  luxury  in  the  theatre 
and  the  chase ;  the  military  requisitions  in  case  of  war — 
were  just  as  frequent  as  they  were  oppressive  and  incalculf^ 
ble.  A  single  instance  may  show  how  far  things  were  car- 
ried. During  the  three  yeai-s'  administration  of  Sicily  by 
Graius  Verres  the  number  of  farmers  in  Lieontini  fell  from 
84  to  32,  in  Motya  from  187  to  86,  in  Herbita  from  252  to 
120,  in  Agyrium  from  250  to  80 ;  so  that  in  four  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  Sicily  59  per  cent,  of  the  landhold- 
ers preferred  to  let  their  fields  lie  fallow  than  to  cultivate 
them  under  this  regime.  And  these  landholders  were,  as 
their  small  number  itself  shows  and  as  is  expressly  stated,  not 
at  all  small  farmers,  but  respectable  planters  and  in  groat 
part  Roman  burgesses ! 

In  the  client  states  the  forms  of  taxation  were  somewhat 
different,  but  the  burdens  themselves  were  if  possible  still 
worse^  since  in  addition  to  the  exactions  of  the  Romans 
there  came  those  of  the  native  courts.  In  Cappadocia  and 
Egypt  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  king  was  bankrupt ;  the 
former  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  tax-collector,  the  latter  \vai 
unable  to  satisfy  his  Roman  creditor.  Add  to  these  the  ex- 
actions,  properly  so  called,  not  merely  of  the  governor  him* 
sel^  but  also  of  hu  **  friends,"  each  of  whom  fancied  that  h€ 
had  as  it  were  a  draft  on  the  governor  and  a  title  according- 
ly  1:  return  from  the  province  a  made  man.  The  Romar 
Vol.  IV.— 27* 
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oligarchy  in  this  respect  ezactly  resembled  a  gang  of  robi 
bers,  and  followed  out  the  plundering  of  the  provincialt  in 
a  prafessional  and  business-like  manner ;  the  able  memberf 
of  the  gang  set  to  work  not  too  nicely,  for  they  had  in  £iol 
to  share  the  spoil  with  the  advocates  and  the  jurymen,  and 
the  more  they  stole,  they  did  so  the  more  securely.  The 
notion  of  honour  in  thefb  too  was  already  developed ;  the 
big  robber  looked  down  on  the  little,  and  the  latter  on  tlie 
more  thief,  with  contempt ;  any  one,  who  had  been  onoe  fix 
a  wonder  condemned,  boasted  of  the  high  figure  of  the 
sums  which  he  was  proved  to  have  exacted.  Such  was  the 
behaviour  in  the  provinces  of  the  successors  of  those  men 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  bring  home  nothing  firom  their 
administration  but  the  thanks  of  the  subjects  and  the  appro^ 
bation  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

But  still  worse,  if  possible,  and  still  less  subject  to  any 
control  was  the  havoc  committed  by  the  Italian 
^it^lSf'^  men  of  business  among  the  unhappy  provincials, 
movixicet.  "^^  most  lucrative  portions  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty and  the  whole  commercial  and  monetary 
business  in  the  provinces  were  concentrated  in  their  hands. 
The  estates  in  the  transmarine  regions,  which  belonged  to 
Italian  grandees,  were  exposed  to  all  the  misery  of  manage- 
ment by  stewards,  and  never  saw  their  owner ;  excepting 
possibly  the  hunting-parks,  which  occur  as  early  as  this  time 
in  Transalpine  Gaul  with  an  area  amounting  to  nearly  twen- 
ty square  miles.  Usury  flourished  as  it  had  never  flour- 
ished before.  The  small  landowners  in  Dlyricum,  Asia,  and 
Egypt  managed  their  estates  even  in  Varro's  time  in  great 
part  practically  as  the  debtor-slaves  of  their  Roman  or  non- 
Roman  creditors,  just  as  the  plebeians  in  former  days  for 
iheir  patrician  lords.  Cases  occurred  of  capital  being  lent 
even  to  urban  communities  at  four  per  cent  per  month.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  an  energetic  and  influential  man  of 
business  to  get  either  the  title  of  envoy  *  given  to  him  b) 

*  This  is  the  so-oalled  **  free  embassj  "  {Ubera  UiftUio)^  miMijr  as 
•mlMflBy  without  any  proper  public  errand. 
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the  Mnate  or  that  of  tfficer  by  the  govemor,  and,  if  posu> 
ble,  to  have  men  put  at  his  service  for  the  better  prosecu- 
tion of  his  affurs ;  a  case  is  narrated  on  credible  authority, 
where  one  of  these  honourable  martial  banhers  on  account 
of  a  claim  against  the  town  of  Salarais  in  Cyprus  kept  it« 
muiiidpal  council  blockaded  in  the  town-house,  until  live  of 
tte  members  had  died  of  hunger. 

To  these  two  modes  of  oppression,  each  of  which  by  it- 
self was  intolerable  and  which  were  always  b» 
■Dddrauca     Coming  better  arranged  to  work  into  each  oth- 
^"''  el's  hands,  were  added  the  general  calamities, 

for  which  the  Roman  gOTemment  was  also  in  great  part,  at 
least  indirectly,  responsible.  In  the  Tarioos  wars  a  large 
amount  of  capital  was  dra^^ed  away  from  the  country  and 
a  larger  amount  destroyed  sometimes  by  the  barbarians, 
sometimes  by  the  Roman  armies.  Owing  to  the  worthless 
nesa  of  the  Roman  land  and  maritime  police,  brigands  and 
pirates  swarmed  everywhere.  In  Sardinia  and  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  brigandage  was  endemic;  in  Africa  and 
Further  Spain  it  became  necessary  to  fertify  all  buildings 
constructed  outside  of  the  dty -enclosures  with  walls  and 
towers.  The  fearful  evil  of  piracy  has  been  already  d» 
scribed  m  another  connection  (p.  55).  The  panaceas  of  tiie 
prohibitive  system,  with  which  the  Roman  governor  was 
wont  to  interpose  when  scarcity  of  money  or  dearth  o» 
curred,  as  under  such  circumstances  they  oonid  not  fail  to 
do— the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  gold  or  grain  from  the 
piovlnce — did  not  mend  the  matter.  The  communal  affairs 
were  almost  everywhere  embarraaaed,  in  addition  to  lh« 
general  distreaa,  by  local  disorders  and  frauds  of  the  publib 
officials. 

Where  such  grievances  afflicted  communities  and  indi 

viduals  not  temporarily  but  for  generations  with 

Mdi?^)      ^"  inevitable,  steady  and  yearly-increasing  o|p 

J^^^        pression,  the  best  regulated  public  an^  — ' — ** 

economy  could  not  but  succumb  to  tl 
the  most  unspeakable  inisery  could  not  but  extend 
*Jie  utions  from  the  Tsgus  to  the  Euphrates.     ' 
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communities,"  it  is  said  in  a  treatise  published 

as  early  as  684,  "  are  ruined ; "  the  same  truth 
b  specially  attested  as  regards  Spain  and  Narbonese  Gauli 
the  very  provinces  which,  comparatively  speaking,  vers 
still  in  the  most  tolerable  economic  position.  Li  Aait 
Minor  even  towns  like  Samos  and  Halicamassus  stood  al 
snost  empty ;  legal  slavery  seemed  here  a  haven  of  rest 
compared  with  the  torments  to  which  the  free  provincial 
succumbed,  and  even  the  patient  Asiatic  had  become,  ao^ 
cording  to  the  descriptions  of  Roman  statesmen  themselvei^ 
weary  of  life.  Any  one  who  desires  to  fathom  the  depths 
to  which  man  can  sink  in  the  criminal  infliction,  and  in  the 
no  less  criminal  endurance,  of  all  conceivable  injustice,  may 
gather  together  from  the  criminal  records  of  this  period  the 
wrongs  which  Roman  grandees  could  perpetrate  and  Greeks, 
Syrians,  and  Phoenicians  could  suffer.  Even  the  statesmen 
of  Rome  herself  publicly  and  frankly  conceded  that  the 
Roman  name  was  unutterably  odious  through  all  Greece 
and  Asia ;  and,  when  the  burgesses  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea 
on  one  occasion  put  to  death  the  whole  of  the  Roman  tax- 
collectors,  the  only  matter  for  regret  was  that  such  things 
did  not  occur  of\;ener. 

The  Optimates  scoffed  at  the  new  master  who  went  in 

person  to  inspect  his  "  farms "  one  after  the 
and  the  other ;   in  reality  the  condition  of  the  several 

prov  noes.  provinces  demanded  all  the  earnestness  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  one  of  those  rare  men,  who  redeem  the 
name  of  king  from  being  regarded  by  the  nations  as  merely 
a  conspicuous  example  of  human  insufficiency.  The  wounds 
inflicted  had  to  be  healed  by  time ;  Caesar  took  care  that 
they  might  be  so  healed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  fresh 
inflictions. 

The  system  of  administration  was  thoroughly  remodelU^d. 

The  Sullan  proconsuls  and  propraetors  had  beec 

The  Qtti- 

Mrian  in  their  provinces  essentially  sovereign  and  piao 

mtgifftrft  ticolly  subject  to  no  control  j  those  of  Caesar 
were  the  well-disciplined  servants  of  a  stern  master,  who 
from  the  very  unity  and  life-tenure  of  his  power  su.stainec^ 
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a  more  natural  and  more  tolerable  relation  to  the  subjects 
than  those  numtrous,  annually  changing,  petty  tyrants. 
The  governorships  were  no  doubt  still  distributed  amon^ 
the  annually  retiring  two  consuls  and  sixteen  praetors,  but, 
as  the  Imperator  directly  nominated  eight  of  the  latter  and 
the  distribution  of  the  provinces  among  the  competitors  d^ 
pended  solely  on  him  (p.  572),  they  were  in  reality  b» 
stowed  by  the  Imperator.  The  functions  also  of  the  gov- 
ernors were  practically  restricted.  The  superintendence  of 
the  admmistration  of  justice  and  the  administrative  control 
of  the  communities  remained  in  their  hands ;  but  their  com- 
mand was  paralyzed  by  the  new  supreme  command  in  Home 
and  its  adjutants  associated  with  the  governor  (p.  583),  and 
the  nusing  of  the  taxes  was  probably  even  now  committed 
in  the  provinces  substantially  to  imperial  officials  (p.  572), 
ao  that  the  governor  was  thenceforward  surrounded  with  an 
auxiliary  staff  which  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  Im- 
perator in  virtue  either  of  the  laws  of  the  military  hierarchy 
or  of  the  still  stricter  laws  of  domestic  discipline.  While 
hitherto  the  proconsul  and  his  quaestor  had  appeared  as  if 
they  were  members  of  a  gang  of  robbers  despatched  to  levy 
contributions,  the  magistrates  of  Caesar  were  present  to 
protect  the  weak  against  the  strong;  and,  instead  of  the 
previous  worse  than  useless  control  of  the  equestrian  or 
senatorian  tribunals,  they  had  to  answer  for  themselves  at 
the  bar  of  a  just  and  unrelenting  monarch.  The  law  as  to 
exactions,  the  enactments  of  which  Caesar  had  already  in 
his  first  consulate  made  more  stringent,  was  applied  by  him 
against  the  chief  commandants  in  the  provinces  with  an  in* 
exorable  severity  going  even  beyond  its  letter ;  and  the  tax* 
cffioers,  if  indeed  they  ventured  to  indulge  in  an  injustice, 
atoned  for  it  to  their  master,  as  slaves  and  freedmen  accord* 
ing  to  the  cruel  domestic  law  of  that  time  were  wont  to 
atone. 

The  extraordinary  public  burdens  were  reduced  to  the 

right  proportion  and  the  actual  necessity ;  the 
J{252S      ordinary  burdens  were  materially  lessened.    We 

have  already  mentioned  tie  comprehensive  rcgu 
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(ation  of  taxation  (p.  590) ;  the  extension  of  the  exemption! 
fh>m  tribute,  the  general  lowering  of  the  direct  taxes,  tht 
limitation  of  the  system  of  decttmae  to  Africa  and  Sardinia, 
the  complete  setting  aside  of  middle-men  in  the  co.Uectioi! 
of  the  direct  taxes,  were  most  beneficial  reforms  for  thr 
provincials.  That  Caesar  after  the  example  of  one  of  his 
greatest  democratic  predecessors,  Sertorius  (p.  35),  wished 
to  free  the  subjects  from  the  burden  of  quartering  troopi 
and  to  insist  on  the  soldiers  erecting  for  themselves  penni^ 
nent  encampments  resembling  towns,  cannot  indeed  be 
proved ;  but  he  was,  at  least  after  he  had  exchanged  the 
part  of  pretender  for  that  of  king,  not  the  man  to  abandon 
the  subject  to  the  soldier ;  and  it  was  in  keeping  with  hit 
spirit,  when  the  heirs  of  his  policy  created  such  military 
camps,  and  then  converted  them  into  towns  which  formed 
rally] ng-points  for  Italian  civilization  amidst  the  barbarian 
frontier  districts. 

It  was  a  task  far  more  difficult  than  the  checking  of  ofii- 
cial  irregularities,  to  deliver  the  provincials  from 
the  capital-  the  Oppressive  ascendancy  of  Roman  capital, 
kt  syBtem.  j^^  power  could  not  be  directly  broken  without 
applying  means  which  were  still  more  dangerous  than  the 
evil ;  the  government  could  for  the  time  being  abolish  only 
isolated  abuses — as  when  Caesar  for  instance  prohibited  the 
employment  of  the  title  of  state-onvoy  for  financial  pur- 
poses— and  meet  manifest  acts  of  violence  and  palpable 
usury  by  a  sharp  application  of  the  general  penal  laws  and 
of  the  laws  as  to  usury,  which  extended  also  to  the  prov- 
mces  (p.  627) ;  but  a  more  radical  cure  of  the  evil  was  only 
to  be  expected  from  the  reviving  prosperity  of  the  provin- 
cials under  a  better  administration.  Temporary  enact 
ments,  to  relieve  the  insolvency  of  particular  provinces 
had  been  issued  on  several  occasions  in  recent  times.  Ca«N 
sar  himself  had  in  694  when  governor  of  Fur- 
ther Spain  assigned  to  the  creditors  two-thirdi 
of  the  income  of  their  debtors  in  order  to  pay  themselvei 
fh)m  that  source.  Lucius  Lucullus  likewise  when  gt  vemoi 
of  Asia  Minor  had  directly  cancelled  a  portion  of  the  ar- 
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rears  of  interest  which  had  swelled  beyond  measu.e  a.id  had 
for  the  remaining  portion  assigned  to  the  creditors  a  fourtL 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  their  debtors,  as  well  as 
%  suitable  proportion  of  the  profits  accruing  to  them  from 
house-rents  or  slave-labour.  Wo  are  not  expressly  told 
that  Caesar  after  the  eivil  war  instituted  similar  genera 
liqaidations  of  debt  in  the  provinces;  yet  from  what  has 
jiiSt  been  remarked  and  from  what  was  dore  in  the  case  of 
Italy  (p.  d27),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Caesar  likewise 
directed  his  efforts  towards  this  object,  or  at  least  that  it 
fbnned  part  of  his  plan. 

While  thus  the  Imperator,  as  far  as  lay  within  humai* 
power,  relieved  the  provincials  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
magistrates  and  capitalists  of  Rome,  it  might  at  the  same 
time  be  with  certainty  expected  from  the  government  to 
which  he  imparted  fresh  vigour,  that  it  would  scare  off  the 
wild  border-peoples  and  disperse  the  freebooters  by  land 
aad  sea,  as  the  rising  sun  chases  away  the  mist.  However 
the  old  wounds  might  still  smart,  with  Caesar  there  ap* 
peared  for  the  sorely  tortured  subjects  the  dawn  of  a  more 
tolerable  epoch,  the  first  intelligent  and  humane  govem- 
Bent  that  had  appeared  for  centuries,  and  a  policy  of  peace 
which  rested  not  on  cowardice  but  on  strength.  Well 
might  the  subjects  in  particular  mourn  along  with  the  best 
Romans  by  the  bier  of  the  great  liberator. 

But  this  abolition  of  existing  abuses  was  not  the  main 
matter  in  Caesar's  provincial  reform.  In  the 
Si!if^fl>*»  Roman  republic,  according  to  the  view  of  the 
ff^t^^^  aristocracy  and  democracy  alike,  the  provinces 
had  been  nothing  but^what  they  were  frequent- 
ly called— country-estates  of  the  Roman  people,  and  they 
were  employed  and  worked  out  as  such.  This  view  had 
now  passed  away.  The  provinces  as  such  were  gradually 
to  disappear,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  renovated  Helleno* 
Italic  nation  a  new  and  more  spacious  home,  of  whose  ser* 
eral  component  parts  no  one  existed  merely  for  the  sake  of 
another  but  all  for  each  and  each  for  all ;  the  new  existenct 
in  the  renovated  home,  the  fresher,  broader,  grander  nar 
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tional  life,  was  of  itself  to  overbear  the  sorrows  and  wroofi 
of  the  nation  for  which  there  was  no  help  in  the  old  Italj. 
These  ideas,  as  is  well  known,  were  not  new.  The  enDigr» 
tion  from  Italy  to  the  provinces  that  had  been  regularly  go 
ing  on  for  centuries  had  long  since,  though  unconsciously  oi 
the  part  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  paved  the  way  for 
such  an  extension  of  Italy.  The  first  who  in  a  aystematie 
way  guided  the  Italians  to  settle  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy 
was  Gaius  Gracchus,  the  creator  of  the  Roman  democratie 
monarchy,  the  author  of  the  Transalpine  conquests,  the 
founder  of  the  colonies  of  Carthage  and  Narbo.  Then  the 
second  statesman  of  genius  produced  by  the  Roman  democ- 
racy, Quintus  Sertorius,  began  to  introduce  the  barbarous 
Occidentals  to  Latin  civilization ;  he  gave  to  the  Spanish 
youth  of  rank  the  Roman  dress,  and  urged  them  to  speak 
Latin  and  to  acquire  the  higher  Italian  culture  at  the  train- 
ing institution  founded  by  him  in  Osca.  When  Caesar 
entered  on  the  government,  a  large  Italian  population-^ 
though,  in  great  part,  lacking  stability  and  concentration— 
already  existed  in  all  the  provinces  and  client-states.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  formally  Italian  towns  in  Spain  and 
southern  Gaul,  we  need  only  recall  the  numerous  troops  of 
burgesses  raised  by  Sertorius  and  Pompeius  in  Spain,  by 
Caesar  in  Gaul,  by  Juba  in  Nuinidia,  by  the  constitutional 
party  in  Africa,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Aaia,  Minor,  and  Crete; 
the  Latin  lyre — ill-tuned  doubtless— on  which  the  town-poets 
of  Corduba  as  early  as  the  Sertorian  war  sang  the  praises 
of  the  Roman  generals  ;  and  the  translations  of  Greek  poetry 
valued  on  account  of  their  very  elegance  of  language,  which 
the  earliest  extra-Italian  poet  of  note,  the  Transalpine  Pub» 
11  us  Terentius  Varro  of  the  Aude,  published  shortly  after 
Caesar's  death. 

On  the  other  hand  the  interpenetration  of  the  Latin  and 
Hellenic  character  was,  we  might  say,  as  old  as  Rome.  On 
occasion  of  the  union  of  Italy  the  conquering  Latin  nation 
iiad  assimilated  to  itself  all  the  other  conquered  nation ali 
ties,  excepting  only  the  Greek,  which  was  received  just  ac 
it  stood  without  any  attempt  at  external  amalgamation 
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Wherever  the  Roman  legionary  went,  the  Greek  school^i-as 
ler,  no  less  a  conqueror  in  his  own  way,  folkwed ;  at  an 
early  date  we  find  &mous  teac*hers  of  the  Greek  language 
•ettled  on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  Greek  was  as  well  ta  jght 
as  Latin  in  the  institute  at  Osca.  The  higher  Roman  cul- 
lAire  itself  was  in  fact  nothing  else  than  the  proclamation  of 
the  great  gospel  of  Hellenic  manners  and  art  in  the  Italian 
idiom  ;  against  the  modest  pretension  of  t  le  civilizing  con- 
querors to  proclaim  it  first  of  all  in  their  own  language  to 
the  barbarians  of  the  West  the  Hellene  at  least  could  not 
loudly  protest.  Already  the  Greek  everywhere — and,  most 
decidedly,  just  where  the  national  feeling  was  purest  and 
•trongesti  on  the  frontiers  threatened  by  barbaric  denation* 
alixation,  e,  g,,  in  Massilia,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris— descried  the  pro- 
tector and  avenger  of  Hellenism  in  Rome ;  and  in  fact  the 
foundation  of  towns  by  Pompeius  in  the  far  East  resumed 
after  an  interruption  of  centuries  the  beneficent  work  of 
Alexander. 

The  idea  of  an  Italo-Hellenic  empire  with  two  languages 
and  a  single  nationality  was  not  new— -otherwise  it  would 
bave  been  nothuig  but  a  blunder ;  but  the  development  of 
it  from  floating  projects  to  a  firmly-grasped  conception,  from 
scattered  initial  efforts  to  the  laying  of  a  secure  and  concen- 
trated foundation,  was  the  work  of  the  third  and  greatest 
of  the  democratic  statesmen  of  Rome. 

The  first  and  most  essential  condition  for  the  political 

and  national  levelling  of  the  empire  was  the 
Stiim^      preservation  and  extension  of  the  two  nations 

destined  to  joint  dominion,  along  with  the  ab* 
sorpticn  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  barbarian  races,  or 

those  termed  barbarian,  existing  by  their  side 

In  a  certain  sense  we  ;night  no  doubt  name 
along  with  Romans  and  Greeks  a  third  nationality,  which 
▼ied  with  them  in  ubiquity  in  the  world  of  that  day,  and 
was  destined  to  play  no  insignificant  part  in  the  new  state 
of  Caesar.  We  speak  of  the  Jews.  This  remarkabl  ^  peo> 
pie,  yielding  and  yet  tenacious,  was  in  the  ancient  as  hi  thf 
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modern  woi  Id  everywhere  and  nowhere  at  honie^  and  everj 
where  and  nowhere  powerful.  The  successors  of  David  and . 
Solomon  were  of  hardly  more  significance  for  the  Jews  of 
that  age  than  Jerusalem  for  those  of  the  present  day ;  Un 
nation  found  douhtless  for  its  religious  and  intellectual  unity 
a  visible  rallying-point  in  the  petty  kingdom  of  Jerusalem^ 
but  the  nation  itself  consisted  not  mei-ely  of  the  subject! 
of  the  Hasmonaeans,  but  of  the  innumerable  bodies  of 
Jews  scattered  through  the  whole  Parthian  and  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  Within  the  cities  of  Alexandria  espedally 
and  of  Cyrene  the  Jews  formed  special  communities  admin- 
istratively and  even  locally  distinct,  not  unlike  the  *^  Jewi^ 
quarters"  of  our  towns,  but  with  a  freer  position  and  su- 
perintended by  a  ''  master  of  the  people  "  as  superior  judge 
and  administrator.  How  numerous  even  in  Rome  the  Jew- 
ish population  was  already  before  Caesar's  time,  and  how 
closely  at  the  same  time  the  Jews  even  then  kept  together 
as  fellow-countrymen,  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  an  author 
of  this  period,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a  governor  to  offend 
the  Jews  in  his  province,  because  he  might  then  certainly 
reckon  on  being  hissed  after  his  return  by  the  populace  of 
the  capital.  Even  at  this  time  the  predominant  business  of 
the  Jews  was  trade ;  the  Jewish  trader  moved  everywhere 
with  the  conquering  Roman  merchant  then,  in  the  same  way 
as  he  aflerwjirds  accompanied  the  Genoese  and  the  Vene- 
tian, and  capital  flowed  in  on  all  hands  to  the  Jewish,  by  the 
side  of  the  Roman,  merchants.  At  this  period  too  we  en- 
counter the  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  Occidentals  towards 
this  so  thoroughly  Oriental  race  and  their  foreign  opinions 
and  customs.  This  Judaism,  although  not  the  most  pleas- 
ing feature  in  the  nowhere  pleasing  picture  of  the  mixture 
of  nations  which  then  prevailed,  was  nevertheless  a  histori- 
cal element  developing  itself  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
which  the  statesmen  could  neither  ignore  nor  combat,  and 
which  Caesar  on  the  contrary,  just  like  his  predecessor 
Alexander,  with  correct  discernment  of  the  circumstances, 
fostered  as  far  as  possible.  While  Alexander,  by  laying  tin 
foundation  of  Alexandrian  Judaism,  did  not  much  less  for 
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the  nation  than  its  own  David  by  building  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  Caesar  also  advanced  the  interests  of  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria  and  in  Rome  by  special  favours  and  privi 
leges,  and  protected  in  particular  their  peculiai  worship 
•gainst  the  Roman  as  well  as  against  the  Greek  local  priests. 
Tlie  two  great  men  of  course  did  not  contemplate  placing 
the  Jewish  nationality  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Hellenic 
or  Italo-Hellenic.  But  the  Jew  who  has  not  like  *.hc  Occi 
dental  received  the  Pandora's  gifl  of  political  organization, 
and  stands  substantially  in  a  relation  of  indifierence  to  the 
•tite ;  who  moreover  is  as  reluctant  to  give  up  the  essence 
of  his  national  idiosyncrasy,  as  he  is  ready  to  clothe  it  with 
any  nationality  at  pleasure  and  to  adapt  himself  up  to  a 
oertain  degree  to  foreign  habits — the  Jew  was  for  this  very 
reason  as  it  were  made  for  a  state,  which  was  to  be  built  on 
the  ruins  of  a  hundred  living  polities  and  to  be  endowed 
with  a  somewhat  abstract  and,  from  the  outset,  weakened 
nationality.  In  the  ancient  world  also  Judaism  was  an 
effective  leaven  of  cosmopolitanism  and  of  national  decom- 
position, and  to  that  extent  a  specially  privileged  member 
in  the  Caesarian  slate,  the  polity  of  which  was  really  noth- 
ing but  a  citizenship  of  the  world,  and  the  nationality  of 
which  was  really  nothing  but  humanity. 

But  the  Latin  .and  Hellenic  nationalities  continued  to  be 
exclusively  the  positive  elements  of  the  new  citi- 
zenship.  The  distinctively  Italian  state  of  the 
republic  was  thus  at  an  end ;  but  the  rumour  that  Caesar 
was  ruining  Italy  and  Rome  on  purpose  to  transfer  the  cen- 
tre of  the  empire  to  the  Greek  East  and  to  make  11  ion  or 
Alexandria  its  capital,  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  talk- 
very  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  but  also  very  silly — of  the 
angry  nobility.  On  the  contrary  in  Caesar's  organ  izntiort 
the  Latin  nationality  always  retained  the  ascendancy  ;  as  !» 
Indicated  in  the  very  fart  that  he  issued  all  his  enactments 
in  Latin,  although  those  destined  for  the  Greek-speaking 
eoantries  were  at  the  same  time  issued  in  Greek.  In  gene- 
ral he  arranged  thB  relations  of  the  two  great  nations  in  hif 
monarchy  just  as  his  republican  predecessors  hnd  arranged 
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them  in  the  united  Italy  ;  the  Hellenic  nationality  was  pro 
tected  where  it  existed,  the  Italian  was  extended  as  fi^r  sf 
circumstances  permitted,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  races  tc 
be  absorbed  was  destined  for  it.  This  was  necessary,  be- 
cause an  entire  equalizing  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  element! 
in  the  state  would  in  all  probability  have  in  a  very  short 
time  occasioned  that  catastrophe  which  Byzantinism  brought 
about  several  centuries  later;  for  the  Greek  element  was 
superior  to  the  Roman  not  merely  in  all  intellectual  aspects, 
but  also  in  the  measure  of  its  predominance,  and  it  had 
within  Italy  itself  in  the  hosts  of  Hellenes  and  half-Hellenes 
who  migrated  compulsorily  or  voluntarily  to  Italy  an  end* 
less  number  of  apostles  apparently  insignifiamt,  but  whose 
influence  could  not  be  estimated  too  highly.  To  mention 
only  the  most  conspicuous  phenomenon  in  this  respect,  the 
rule  of  Greek  lackeys  over  the  Roman  monarchs  is  as  old 
as  the  monarchy.  The  first  in  the  equally  long  and  repul 
sive  list  of  these  personages  is  the  confidential  servant  of 
Pompeius,  Theophanes  of  Mytilene,  who  by  his  power  over 
his  weak  master  contributed  probably  more  than  any  one 
else  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Pompeius  and  Cae- 
sar. Not  wholly  without  reason  he  was  afler  his  death 
treated  with  divine  honours  by  his  countrymen  ;  he  com- 
menced, forsooth,  the  vdUi  de  ckambre  government  of  the 
imperial  period,  which  in  a  certain  measure  was  just  a  do- 
minion of  the  Hellenes  over  the  Romans.  The  government 
had  accordingly  every  reason  not  to  encourage  by  its  direct 
action  the  extension  of  Hellenism  at  least  in  the  West ;  but 
the  Greek  element,  wherever  it  existed,  was  preserved  and 
protected.  However  political  crises  might  suggest  to  the 
Imperator  the  demolition  of  the  strong  pillars  of  Hellenism 
in  the  West  and  in  Egypt,  Massilia  and  Alexandria  wore 
neither  destroyed  nor  denationalized.  If  Sicily  was  30t 
simply  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  dectiniae  but  had  its 
communities  invested  with  Latin  rights,  which  was  probably 
meant  to  he  followed  in  due  time  by  full  equalization  with 
Italy,  Caesar's  design  beyond  doubt  was  not  to  Latinize 
Sicily,  but  to  attach  that  glorious  island — which  nature  has 
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destined  not  so  much  to  be  an  appendnge  to  Italy,  as  tri  hk. 
the  finest  of  its  provinoes — to  the  association  of  the  talian 
oommunities,  under  retention  of  its  Hellenic  nationality, 
just  like  Neapolls  and  Rhegium. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Roman  element  was  promoted  bj 
the  government  through  colonization  and  Latin* 
izing  with  all  vigour  and  at  the  most  various 
points  of  the  kingdom.  The  principle,  which  originated  no 
doubt  from  a  bad  combination  of  formal  law  and  brute 
force,  but  was  inevitably  necessary  in  order  to  deal  freely 
with  the  nations  destined  to  destruction — that  all  the  soil  in 
the  provinces  not  ceded  by  special  act  of  the  government  to 
communities  or  private  persons  was  the  property  of  the 
•tate,  and  the  holder  of  it  for  the  time  being  had  merely  an 
heritable  possession  on  sufferance  and  revocable  at  any  time 
—-was  retained  by  Caesar  and  raised  by  him  from  a  demo- 
cratic party-theory  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  monarchi- 
cal law. 

Gaul,  of  course,  fell  to  be  primarily  dealt  with  in  the 
extension  of  Roman  nationality.     Cisalpine  Gaul 
SUSy***        obtained  throughout — what  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  had  long  enjoyed — political  equaliza- 
tion with  the  leading  country  by  the  admission  of  the  Trans- 
padane  communities  into  the  Roman  burgess-union,  which 
had  for  long  been  assumed  by  the  democracy  as  accom- 
plished  (pp.  14,  314)  and  was  now  (705)  finally 
accomplished  by  Caesar.     Practically  this  prov- 
ince had  already  completely  Latinized  itself  during  the  forty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  bestowal  of  Latin  rights. 
Hie  exdusives  might  ridicule  the  broad  and  gurgling  accent 
of  the  Celtic  Latin,  and  miss  "  an  undefined  something  of 
die  grace  of  the  capital ''  in  the  Insubrian  or  Venetian,  who 
m  Caesar's  legionary  had  conquered  for  himself  with  his 
•word  a  place  in  the  Roman  Forum  and  even  in  the  Roman 
senate.     Nevertheless  Cisalpine  Gaul  with  its  dense  chiefly 
agricultural  population  was  even  before  Caesar's  time  prao 
tically  an  Italian  country,  and  remained  for  centuries  th€ 
tp  le  asylum  of  Italian  manners  and  [talian  culture  ;  indeed 
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Ihe  teachers  of  Latin  literature  found  nowhere  else  out  of 
the  capital  so  much  encouragement  and  approbation. 

While  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  thus  substantially  merged  ii 
Italy,  the  place  which  it  had  hitherto  oooupiad 
inot  ^^        was  taken  by  the  old  Transalpine  province^  which 
^  had  been  converted  by  the  conqueots  of  CSaesar 

from  a  frontier  into  an  inland  province,  and  which  by  iti 
vicinity  as  well  as  by  its  climate  was  fitted  beyond  all  other 
regions  to  become  in  due  course  of  time  likewise  an  Italiao 
land.  Thither  principally,  according  to  the  old  aim  of  tfat 
transmarine  settlements  of  the  Roman  democracy,  was  tilt 
stream  of  Italian  emigration  directed.  There  the  ancient 
colony  of  Narbo  was  reinforced  by  new  settlers,  and  four 
new  burgess-colonies  were  instituted  at  Baeterrae  (Beziera) 
not  far  from  Narbo,  at  Arelate  (Aries)  and  Arausio  (Orange) 
on  the  Rhone,  and  at  the  new  seaport  Forum  Julii  (Fr6jus) ; 
while  the  names  assigned  to  them  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served the  memory  of  the  brave  legions  which  had  annexed 
northern  Gaul  to  the  empire.*  The  townships  not  furnished 
with  colonists  appear,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  have 
been  led  on  towards  Romanization  in  the  same  way  as 
Transpadane  Gaul  in  former  times  (iii.  300)  by  the  bestowal 
of  Latin  rights ;  in  particular  Nemausus  (Nlmes),  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  Massiliots  in  con- 
sequence of  their  revolt  against  Caesar  (p.  467),  was  con* 

*  Narbu  was  called  the  colony  of  the  Decimani,  Baeterrae  of  the 
Beptimani,  Forum  Julii  of  the  Octayani,  Arelate  (and  besides  this  the 
Latin  colony  of  Ruscino)  of  the  Sextani,  Arausio  of  the  SecundanL 
The  ninth  legion  is  wanting,  because  it  had  disgraced  its  number  by  the 
mutiny  of  Placcntia  (p.  488).  That  the  colonists  of  these  colodes  b» 
longed  to  the  legions  from  which  they  took  their  names,  is  not  stated 
and  is  not  credible ;  the  veterans  themselves  were,  at  least  the  giMl 
megority  of  them,  settled  in  Italy  (p.  586).  Cicero's  complaint,  that 
Caesar  *'  hud  confiscated  whole  provinces  and  districts  at  a  blow  **  {Ih 
Off.  ii.  7,  27 ;  comp.  PhVipp.  xiii.  15,  81,  82)  relates  beyond  doubt,  tm 
its  close  connection  with  the  censure  of  the  triumph  over  the  Massiliota 
proves,  to  the  confiscations  of  land  made  on  account  of  these  colouiei 
in  the  Narbonese  province  and  primarily  to  the  losses  of  territory  im 
posed  on  Massiiia. 
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▼orted  from  a  Massiliot  village  into  a  Latin  urban  com 
munity,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  territory  and  eveD 
with  the  right  of  coinage.*  While  Cisalpine  Gaul  thus  ad> 
vanced  from  the  preparatory  stage  to  full  equality  with 
Italy,  the  Narbonese  province  advanced  at  the  same  time 
Into  that  prepanitory  stage ;  just  as  previously  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  the  most  considerable  communities  there  had  the  fuU 
franchise,  the  rest  Latin  rights. 

In  the  other  non-Greek  and  non-Latin  regions  of  the 
empire,  which  were  still  more  remote  from  the  influence  of 
Italy  and  the  process  of  assimilation,  Caesar  confined  him 
aelf  to  the  establishment  of  several  centres  for  Italian  civi- 
lization such  as  Narbo  had  hitherto  been  in  Gaul,  in  order 
by  their  means  to  pave  the  way  for  a  future  complete  equali- 
aation.  Such  preliminary  foundations  can  be  pointed  out 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 

poorest  and  least  important  of  all,  Sardinia, 
§2?*™        How  Caesar  proceeded  in  Northern  Gaul,  we 

have  already  set  forth  (p.  343) ;  the  Latin  Ian* 
guage  obtained  there  general  official  recognition,  though  not 
yet  employed  for  all  branches  of  public  intercourse,  and  the 
colony  of  Noviodunum  (Nyon)  arose  on  the  Leraan  lake  as 
the  most  northerly  town  with  an  Italian  constitution. 

In  Spain,  which  was  probably  at  that  time  the  most 

densely  peopled  country  of  the  Roman  empire, 

Caesarian  colonists,  so  far  as  we  see,  were  settled 
only  in  the  important  Helleno-lberian  seaport  town  of  Em- 

*  We  are  not  expressly  informed  from  whom  the  Latin  rights  of 
the  non-colonised  townships  of  this  region  and  especially  of  Kemausua 
inoceeded.  But  Caesar  himself  (B.  C.  i.  35)  virtually  states  that  Ne> 
mausiis  up  to  706  ^as  a  Mnssiliot  village  ;  as  according  to 
Livy*s  account  (Dio,  zli.  25  ;  Flor.  ii.  18  ;  Oros.  vi.  15) 
ttiii  very  portion  of  territory  was  taken  from  the  Massiliots  by  Caesar ; 
nd  lastly  as  even  on  pre-Auj^stan  coins  and  then  in  Strabo  the  town 
9fpwn  an  a  community  of  Latin  rights,  Caesar  alone  can  have  been  th« 
•nthor  of  this  bestowal  of  Latinity.  As  to  Ruscino  (Roussillon  ucaf 
Perplgnan)  and  other  communities  in  Narbonese  Gaul  which  early  Ai» 
tabled  a  Latin  constitution,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  they  receiived  M 
oooleiDponuily  with  Nemautus. 
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poriae  by  the  side  of  the   >ld  popuUtioiu     On  the  oth« 
hand  the  ancient  and  wea.thy  mercantile  city  ot   Gadei^ 
whose  municipal  system  Caesar  even  when  praetor  had  re 
modelled  suitably  to  the  times,  now  obtained  from  the  Im 
perator  the  full  rights  of  the  Italian  municipim 
(705)  and  became — what  Tusoulum  had  been  in 
Itnly  (i.  446) — the  first  extra-Italian  community  not  founded 
by   Rome  which  was  admitted  into  the  Roman  burgesa* 
union.     Some  years  afterwards  (709)  similar 
rights  were  conferred  also  on  some  other  Span- 
ish communities,  and  Latin  rights  probably  on  still  more. 
In  Africa  the  project,  which  Gaius  Gracchus  had  not 
be^n  allowed  to  bring  to  an  issue,  was  now  cai^ 
ried  out,  and  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  the 
hereditary  foes  of  Rome  had  stood,  3,000  Italian  colonists 
and  a  great  number  of  the  tenants  on  lease  and  sufferance 
resident  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  were  settled  ;  and  the 
new  "  Venus-colony,"  the  Roman   Carthage,  throve  with 
amazing  rapidity  under  the  singularly  favourable  circum- 
stances of  the  locality.     Utica,  hitherto  the  capital  and  first 
commercial  town  in  the  province,  had  already  been  in  some 
measure  compensated  beforehand,  apparently  by  the  be> 
stowal  of  Latin  rights,  for  the  revival  of  its  superior  rival. 
In  the  Numidian  territory  newly  annexed  to  the  empire  the 
important  Cirta  and  the  other  communities  assigned  to  the 
Roman  condottiere  Publins  Sittius  for  himself  and  his  troops 
(p.  585)  obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  military  colonies. 
The  stately  provincial  towns  indeed,  which  the  insane  iury 
of  Ji  ba  and  of  the  desperate  remnant  of  the  constitutional 
part}  had  converted  into  ruins,  did  not  revive  so  rapidly  as 
they  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  many  a  ruinous  site 
lecalled  long  afterwards  this  fatal  period  :  but  the  two  new 
Julian  colonies,  Carthage  and  Cirta,  became  and  continued 
to  be  the  centres  of  Afrioano- Roman  civilization. 

In  the  desolate  land   of  Greece,  Caesar,  besides  other 

plans  such  as  the  institution  of  a  Roman  colony 

in  Buthrotum  (opposite  Corfu),  busied  himself 

above  all  with  the  restoration  of  Corinth.     Not  only  was  t 
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considerable  burgess-colony  conducted  thither,  but  a  plan 
was  projected  for  cutting  through  the  isthmus,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  circumnavigation  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  to 
make  the  whole  traffic  between  Italy  and  Asia  pass  through 

the  Corintho-Saronic  gulf.     Lastly  even  in  the 

remote  Hellenic  East  the  monarch  called  into 
existence  Italian  settlements ;  on  the  Black  Sea,  for  instance, 
at  Ileraclea  and  Sinope,  which  towns  the  Italian  colonists 
shared,  as  in  the  case  of  Emporiae,  with  the  old  inhabitants ; 
on  tUe  Syrian  coast,  in  the  important  port  of  Bery  tus,  which 
like  Sinope  obtained  an  Italian  constitution ;  and  even  in 
Egypt,  where  a  Roman  station  was  established  on  the  ligh1> 
house-island  commanding  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 

Through  these  ordinances  the  Italian  municipal  freedom 

was  carried  into  the  provinces  in  a  manner  far 
fbeitSiui^  more  comprehensive  than  had  been  previously 
ooDttftntilm  ^^  ^^*^-  The  communities  of  full  burgesses — 
£««!  '~^'     *^*^  ^*^»  ^  ^^  towns  of  the  Cisalpine  province 

and  the  burgess-colonies  and  burgess-mtintct^a 
scattered  in  Transalpine  Gaul  and  elsewhere — were  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Italian,  in  so  far  as  they  administered 
their  own  affairs,  and  even  exercised  a  somewhat  limited 
jurisdiction ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  more  important 
processes  Ciime  before  the  Roman  authority  competent  to 
deal  with  them — as  a  rule,  the  governor  of  the  province.* 

*  That  no  community  of  full  burgesses  had  more  than  limited  juris- 
diction, 18  certain.  But  the  fact,  which  is  distinctly  apparent  from  th« 
Oaenrian  municipal  ordinance  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  a  surprising  one^ 
Ihat  Uie  processes  lying  beyond  municipal  competency  from  this  proT 
ince  went  not  before  its  governor,  but  before  the  Roman  praetor ;  for  in 
Other  cases  the  governor  is  in  his  province  quite  as  much  representative 
of  the  praetor  who  administers  justice  between  burgesses  as  of  the 
praetor  who  administers  justice  betweei.  burgess  and  non-burgess,  and 
is  thoroughly  competent  to  determine  all  pi-ocesses.  Beyond  doubt  this 
it  a  remnant  of  the  arrangement  before  Sulla,  under  which  in  the  whole 
continental  territory  as  far  as  the  Alps  the  urban  magistrates  alone  were 
competent,  and  thus  all  the  processes  there,  where  they  exceeded  mu- 
nioipal  competency,  necessarily  came  before  the  praetors  in  Rome.  lo 
Narbo  again,  Gades,  Carthage,  Corinth,  the  processes  in  such  a  caM 

Vol,  IV.-28 
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The  formally  autonomous  Latin  and  tke  other  emancipated 
communities — including  now  those  of  Narbonese  Gaul,  at! 
those  of  Sicily,  so  far  as  they  were  not  burgess-communi* 
ties,  aud  a  cousiderable  number  also  in  the  other  provincei 
— had  not  merely  free  administration^  but  probably  unlim* 
ited  jurisdiction ;  so  that  the  governor  was  only  entitled  to 
interfere  there  by  virtue  of  his— certainly  very  arbitrary — 
administrative  oontroL  No  doubt  even  earlier  there  had 
been  communities  of  full  burgesses  within  the  provinces  of 
governors,  such  as  Aquileia,  Ravenna^  Narbo,  and  wbx>le 
governors'  provinces,  such  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  had  consisted 
of  communities  with  Italian  constitution  ;  but  it  was,  if  not 
in  law,  at  least  in  a  political  point  of  view  a  singularly  im* 
portant  innovation,  that  there  was  now  a  province  which  as 
well  as  Italy  was  peopled  solely  by  Roman  burgesses,*  and 
that  others  promised  to  become  such. 

With  this  disappeared  the  first  great  practical  distino 
Italy  and  ^^^^  ^^*^  separated  Italy  from  the  provinces ;  and 
Ukei>TOT.        the  second — that  ordinarily  no  troops  were  sta- 

moes  re-  •'  * 

dnoedto  tioned  in  Italy,  while  they  were  stationed  in  the 
provinces — was  likewise  in  the  course  of  dis* 
appearing ;  troops  were  now  stationed  only  where  there  was 
a  frontier  to  be  defended,  and  the  commandants  of  the  prov- 
inces  in  which  this  was  not  the  case,  such  as  Narbo  and 
Sicily,  were  officers  only  in  name.  The  formal  contrast  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  provinces,  which  had  at  all  times  de- 
went  certainly  to  the  governor  concerned  ;  as  indeed  even  from  practi- 
cal  considerations  the  carrying  of  a  suit  to  Rome  conld  not  well  be 
thought  of. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  Bee  why  the  bestowal  of  the  Roman  franchise  OQ 

0  province  collectively,  and  the  continuance  of  a  provincial  administn^ 

t{  Dn  for  it,  should  be  usually  conceived  as  contrasts  excluding  each  other. 

Besides,  Cisalpine  Gaul  notoriously  obtained  the  cwUom  al 

latest  in  705,  while  it  remained  a  province  as  long  as  Cao* 

•ar  lived  and  was  only  united  with  luly  afVer  his  death  (Dio,  zlviii.  12); 

the  governors  also  can  be  pointed  out  down  to  V 11.    Th« 

very  fact  that  the  Caesarian  ordinance  never  designates  tbc 

oonntry  u  Italy,  but  as  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ought  to  have  led  to  the  rigbe 

▼lew. 
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pended  on  other  distinctions  (ii.  82),  continued  certainly 
Btili  to  Bulisist — Italy  being  the  sphere  of  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion and  of  the  consuls  and  praetors,  while  the  provincef 
were  districts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  martial  law  and  sub* 
ject  to  proconsuls  and  propraetors  but  the  procedure  ao 
cording  to  civil  and  according  to  martial  law  had  for  long 
l«een  practically  coincident,  and  the  different  titles  of  th€ 
magistrates  signified  little  after  the  one  Imperator  was  over 
ftll. 

In  all  these  various  municipal  foundations  and  ordinances 
<*which  are  traceable  at  least  in  plan,  if  not  perhaps  all  in 
eiecution,  to  Caesar — a  definite  system  is  apparent.  Italy- 
was  converted  from  the  mistress  of  the  subject  peoples  into 
the  mother  of  the  renovated  Italo-Hellenic  nation.  The 
Cisalpine  province  completely  equalized  with  the  mother- 
country  was  a  promise  and  a  guarantee  that,  in  the  mon- 
archy of  Caesar  just  as  in  the  healthier  times  of  the  repub- 
lic, every  Latinized  district  might  expect  to  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  by  the  side  of  its  elder  sisters  and  of  the 
mother  herself.  On  the  threshold  of  fiill  national  and  po- 
litical equalization  with  Italy  stood  the  adjoining  lands,  the 
Greek  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Gaul,  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming Latinized.  In  a  more  remote  stage  of  preparation 
stood  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which,  just  as 
hitherto  in  southern  Gaul  Narbo  had  been  a  Roman  colony, 
the  great  maritime  cities — Emporiae,  Gades,  Carthage,  Cor- 
inth, Heraclea  in  Puntus,  Sinope,  Berytus,  Alexandria — now 
became  Italian  or  Helleno-Italian  communities,  the  centres 
of  an  Italian  civilization  even  in  the  Greek  East,  the  funda- 
mental pillars  of  the  future  national  and  political  equal iza» 
tion  of  the  empire.  The  rule  of  the  urban  community  'A 
Rome  over  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  was  at  an  end ; 
in  its  stead  came  the  new  Mediterranean  state,  and  its  first 
act  was  to  atone  for  the  two  greatest  outrages  which  that 
urban  community  had  pcTpetrated  on  civilization.  While 
the  destruction  of  the  two  greatest  marts  of  commerce  in 
the  Roman  dominions  marked  the  turning  point  at  which 
uhe  protectorate  of  the  Roman  community  degenerated  intc 
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political  tyrannizing  over,  and  financial  exaction  fix>in,  Um 
•ubject  lands,  the  prompt  and  brilliant  restoration  of  Cor 
tliage  and  Corinth  marked  the  foundation  of  the  new  great 
commonwealth  which  was  to  train  up  all  the  regions  on  tha 
Mediterranean  to  national  and  political  equality,  to  union  is 
a  genuine  state.  Well  might  Caesar  bestow  on  the  city  ot 
Corintli  in  addition  to  its  far-famed  ancient  name  the  new 
one  of  "  Honour  to  Julius  "  (Lavs  Jvu). 

While  thus  the  new  united  empire  was  furnished  with  a 
national  character,  which  doubtless  necessarily 
Hon  of  the  lacked  individuality  and  was  rather  an  inanimate 
"*^  ®°*P  •  product  of  art  than  a  fresh  growth  of  nature,  it 
further  had  need  of  unity  in  those  institutions  which  ex- 
press the  general  life  of  nations—- in  constitution  and  admin- 
btration,  in  religion  and  jurisprudence,  in  money,  measures^ 
and  weights ;  as  to  which,  of  course,  local  diversities  of  the 
most  varied  character  were  quite  compatible  with  essential 
union.  In  all  these  departments  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
initial  steps,  for  the  thorough  formation  of  the  monarchy 
of  Caesar  into  an  unity  was  the  work  of  the  future,  and  all 
that  he  did  was  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  building  of 
centuries.  But  of  the  lines,  which  the  great  man  drew  in 
these  departments,  several  can  still  be  recognized ;  and  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  follow  him  here,  than  in  the  task  of  recon- 
struction from  the  ruins  of  the  nationalities. 

As  to  constitution  and  administration,  wc  have  already 
noticed  elsewhere  the  most  important  elements 
So  empire.  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  unity — the  transition  of  the  sover- 
eignty from  the  municipal  council  of  Rome  to 
the  sole  master  of  the  Mediterranean  monarchy  ;  the  con- 
version of  that  municipal  council  into  a  supreme  imperial 
council  representing  Italy  and  the  provinces ;  above  all,  the 
transference — now  commenced — of  the  Roman,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  Italian,  municipal  organization  to  the  provincial 
conjmunities.  This  latter  course — the  bestowal  of  Latin, 
and  thereafter  of  Roman,  rights  on  the  communities  ripe  fof 
full  admission  to  the  united  state — gradually  of  itself  brought 
about  uniform  communal  arraiigeinentb.     In   one   respect 
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alone  this  process  could  not  be  waited  for.  Ilie  new  enipire 
needed  immediately  an  institution  which  should  place  before 
the  government  at  a  glance  the  principal  bases  of  admini»> 
tratiou — ^the  proportions  of  population  and  property  in  th« 
different  communities — in  other  words  an  improved  census. 
First  the  census  of  Italy  was  reformed.  Hitherto,  strange 
to  say,  it  had  been  always  held  exclusively  in  the  capital,  vo 
the  annoyance  of  the  burgesses  and  to  the  injury  of  busk 
ness.  According  to  Caesar's  ordinance  *  in  future,  when  a 
eensus  took  place  in  the  Roman  community,  there  were  to 
be  simultaneously  registered  by  the  highest  authority  in 
each  Italian  community  the  name  of  every  municipal  bur- 
gess and  that  of  his  father  or  manumitter,  his  district,  his 
age,  and  his  property  ;  and  these  lists  were  to  be  furnished 
to  the  Roman  censor  early  enough  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete in  proper  time  the  general  list  of  Roman  burgesses 
and  of  Roman  property.  That  it  was  Caesar's  intention  to 
introduce  similar  institutions  also  in  the  provinces  is  attest- 
ed partly  by  the  measurement  and  survey  of  the  whole  em 
pire  ordered  by  him,  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment itself;  for  it  in  fact  furnished  th6  general  instrument 
appropriate  for  procuring,  as  well  in  the  Italian  as  in  the 
non-Italian  communities  of  the  state,  the  information  requ* 
aite  for  the  central  administration.  Evidently  here  too  it 
was  Caesar's  intention  to  revert  to  the  traditions  of  the 
earlier  republican  times,  and  to  reintroduce  the  census  of 
the  empire,  which  the  earlier  republic  had  effected—- essen- 
tially in  the  same  way  as  Caesar  effected  the  Italian — by 
analogous  extension  of  the  institution  of  the  urban  censoiv 
ship  with  its  set  terms  and  other  essential  rules  to  all  ilie 
aubject  communities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  (i.  540,  ii.  S5). 
This  had  been  one  of  the  first  institutions  which  the  torpid 
aristocracy  allowed  to  drop,  and  in  this  way  deprived  the 
aupreme  governing  authority  of  any  general  view  of  the  re* 
•ources  in  men  and  taxation  at  its  disposal  and  consequently 

*  That  this  was  a  change  introduced  bj  Caesar,  and  not  posdbly  a« 
snactmeut  already  made  in  consequence  of  the  Social  War,  should  new 
have  t)een  doubted  (Cic.  Vtrr  ocf.  I  18,  54  and  elsewhere). 
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of  all  possibility  of  an  effective  control  (ii.  402).  The  indl 
cations  still  extant,  and  the  very  connection  of  things,  show 
Irrefragably  that  Caesar  made  preparations  to  renew  thi 
general  census  that  had  been  obsolete  for  centuries. 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  in  religion  and  in  jurispm 

dence  no  thorough  levelling  could  be  thought  of; 
§^^£^[^      yet  with  all  toleration  towards  local  faiths  and 

municipal  statutes  the  new  state  needed  a  com- 
mon worship  consonant  to  the  Italo-Hellenic  nationality  and 
a  general  code  of  law  superior  to  the  municipal  statutes^ 
It  needed  them  ;  for  de  facto  both  were  already  in  existenes. 
In  the  field  of  religion  men  had  for  centuries  been  busied  in 
fusing  together  the  Italian  and  Hellenic  worships  partly  by 
external  adoption,  partly  by  internal  adjustment  of  their  re- 
spective conceptions  of  the  gods ;  and  owing  to  the  pliant 
formless  character  of  the  Italian  Gods,  there  had  been  no 
great  difficulty  in  resolving  Jupiter  into  Zeus,  Venus  into 
Aphrodite,  and  so  every  essential  idea  of  the  Latin  fitith  into 
its  Hellenic  counterpart.  The  Italo-Hellenic  religion  stood 
forth  in  its  outlines  ready-made ;  how  much  in  this  very  de- 
partment men  were  conscious  of  having  gone  beyond  the 
specifically  Roman  point  of  view  and  advanced  towards  an 
Italo-Hellenic  quasi-nationality,  is  shown  by  the  distinction 
made  in  the  already  mentioned  theology  of  Varro  between 
the  "  common  ^  gods,  that  is,  those  acknowledged  by  Ro« 
mans  and  Greeks,  and  the  special  gods  of  the  Roman  com* 
munity. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  field  of  criminal  and  police  law, 

where  the  government  more  directly  interferes 
Snpiri****      ^^^  ^^®  necessities  of  the  case  are  substantially 

met  by  a  judicious  legislation,  there  was  no  d'fii* 
culty  in  attaining,  in  the  way  of  legislative  action,  that  3e 
gree  of  material  uniformity  which  certainly  was  in  this  de- 
partment needful  for  the  unity  of  the  empire.  In  the  civil 
law  again,  where  the  initiative  belongs  to  commercial  inters 
course  and  merely  the  formal  shape  to  the  legislator,  the 
code  for  the  united  empire,  which  the  legislator  certainlj 
could  not  ha\e  created,  had  been  already  long  since  devel 
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oped  naturally  by  commercial  intercourse  itsel£  The  Roi 
man  urban  law  was  still  indeed  legally  based  on  the  eno 
bodiment  of  the  Latin  national  law  contained  in  the  Twelve 
Tables.  Later  laws  had  doubtless  introduced  various  im- 
provements of  detail  suited  to  the  times,  among  which  the 
most  important  was  probably  the  abolition  of  the  old  in- 
eoiiTenient  mode  of  commencing  a  process  through  standing 
forms  of  declaration  by  the  parties  (i.  209)  and  the  substi- 
tution of  an  instruction  to  the  single  juryman  drawn  up  in 
writing  by  the  presiding  magistrate  {^formuUi) :  but  in  the 
main  the  popular  legislation  had  only  piled  upon  that  ven- 
erable foundation  an  endless  chaos  of  special  laws  long  since 
in  great  part  antiquated  and  forgotten,  which  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  English  statutes  at  large.  The  attempts  to 
impart  to  them  scientific  shape  and  system  had  certainly 
rendered  the  tortuous  paths  of  the  old  civil  law  accessible, 
and  thrown  light  upon  them  (iii.  567) ;  but  no  Roman 
Biackstone  could  remedy  the  fundamental  defect,  that  an 
urban  code  composed  four  hundred  years  ago  with  its 
equally  diffuse  and  confused  supplements  was  now  to  serve 
as  the  law  of  a  great  state.  • 

Commercial  intercourse  provided  for  itself  a  more  thor- 
ough remedy.  The  lively  commerce  between 
ttrteniAwor  Romans  and  non-Romans  had  long  ago  devel- 
oped in  Rome  an  international  private  law  (tui 
gentium  ;  i.  213),  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  maxims  espe- 
cially relating  to  commercial  matters,  according  to  which 
Roman  judges  pronounced  judgment,  when  a  cause  could 
not  be  decided  either  according  to  their  own  or  any  other 
national  code  and  they  were  compelled — setting  aside  the 
peculiarities  of  Roman,  Hellenic,  Phoenician  and  other  law 
—to  i*evert  to  the  common  perceptions  of  right  underlying 
all  commercial  dealings.  The  formation  of  the  newer  law 
proceeded  on  this  basis.  In  the  first  place  as  a  standard  for 
the  legal  dealings  of  Roman  burgesses  with  each  other,  it 
de  facto  substituted  for  the  old  urban  law,  which  had  become 
practically  useless,  a  new  code  based  in  substance  on  a  com 
promise  between  the  national  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  and 
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the  international  law  or  so-called  law  of  nations.  Hm 
former  was  essentially  adhered  to,  though  of  course  witk 
modifications  suited  to  the  times,  in  the  law  of  marriage^ 
family,  and  inheritance ;  whereas  in  all  regulations  whid 
concerned  dealings  with  property,  and  consequently  in  ret 
erence  to  ownership  and  contracts,  the  intematioDai  law  wai 
the  standard ;  in  these  matters  indeed  various  important  a^ 
rangements  were  borrowed  even  from  local  provincial  IsWj 
such  as  the  legislation  as  to  usury  (p.  627),  and  the  instito* 
tion  of  hypotheca.  Through  whom,  when,  and  how  this 
comprehensive  innovation  came  into  existence,  whether  at 
once  or  gradually,  whether  through  one  or  several  authors, 
are  questions  to  which  we  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer. We  know  only  that  this  reform,  as  was  natural,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  first  instance  from  the  urban  court ;  that  it 
was  first  embodied  in  the  instructions  annually  issued  by 
the  praetor  urbanuSy  when  entering  on  ofiioe,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  parties  in  reference  to  the  most  important  maxims  of 
law  to  be  observed  in  the  judicial  year  then  banning 
{edictum  annuum  or  perpeiuum  prastoris  urbani)  ;  and  that^ 
although  various  preparatory  steps  towards  it  may  have 
been  taken  in  earlier  times,  it  certainly  only  attained  its 
completion  in  this  epoch.  The  new  code  was  theoretic  and 
abstract,  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  view  of  law  had  therein 
divested  itself  of  such  of  its  national  peculiarities  as  it  had 
become  aware  of;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  practical  and 
positive,  inasmuch  as  it  by  no  means  faded  away  into  the 
dim  twilight  of  general  equity  or  even  into  the  pure  noth- 
ingness of  the  so-called  law  of  nature,  but  was  applied  by 
definite  functionaries  for  definite  concrete  cases  according  to 
fixed  rules,  and  was  not  merely  capable  of,  but  had  already 
esjentially  received,  a  statutory  embodiment  in  the  urb^D 
edict.  This  code  moreover  corresponded  in  matter  to  the 
wants  of  the  time,  in  so  far  as  it  furnished  the  more  con^ 
venient  forms  required  by  the  increase  of  commerce  for 
legal  procedure,  for  acquisition  of  property,  and  for  condu- 
sion  of  contracts.  Lastly,  it  had  already  in  the  main  b» 
come  subsidiary  law  throughout  the  compass  of  the  Roman 
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empire,  inasmuch  as — while  the  manifold  local  statutes  wen 
retained  for  those  legal  relations  which  were  not  directly 
commercial,  as  well  as  for  local  transactions  between  memn 
bers  of  the  same  legal  district — dealings  relating  to  propt 
erty  between  subjects  of  the  empire  belonging  to  different 
legal  dbtricts  were  regulated  throughout  afler  the  model  oi 
the  urban  edict,  though  not  applicable  dejure  to  these  cases, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces.  The  law  of  the  urbai 
edict  had  thus  essentially  the  same  position  in  that  agf 
which  the  Roman  law  has  occupied  in  our  political  develop 
ment;  this  also  is,  so  £ir  as  such  opposites  can  be  oon^- 
blued,  at  once  abstract  and  positive ;  this  also  recommend- 
ed  itself  by  its  (compared  with  the  earlier  legal  code)  flexi 
ble  forms  of  intercourse,  and  took  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  local  statutes  as  universal  auxiliary  law.  But  the  Ro 
man  legal  development  had  an  essential  advantage  over  oum 
in  this,  that  the  denationalized  legislation  appeared  not,  aa 
with  us,  prematurely  and  by  artificial  birth,  but  &t  the  right 
time  and  agreeably  to  nature. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  as  Caesar  found  it.     When 

^  he  projected  the  plan  for  a  new  code,  it  ia  not 

^S!£ot       difficult  to  divine  his  intentions.     This  code  could 

^SS^         ^^y  comprehend  the  law  of  Hjman  burgesses, 

and   could  be  a  general   code  for  the  empire 

merely  so  far  as  a  code  of  the  ruling  L&tion  suitable  to  the 

times  could  not  but  of  itself  become  general  subsidiary  law 

throughout  the  compass  of  the  empire.     In  criminal  law, 

if  the  plan  embraced  this  at  all,  tl>)re  was  needed  only  a 

revision  and  adjustment  of  the  Sullan  ordinances.     In  civil 

law,  for  a  state  whose  nationality  was  strictly  humanity,  thp 

necessary  and  only  possible  formal  shape  was  to  invest  that 

urban  edict,  which  had  already  spontaneously  grown  out  of 

lawful  commerce,  with  the  security  and  precision  of  statuto 

law.     The  first  step  towards  tLis  had  been  taken  by  the 

Ck)melian  law  of  687,  when  it  enjoined  the  judge 

to  keep  to  the  maxims  set  forth  at  the  beginning 

ti  liis  magMtracy  and  not  arbitrarily  to  administer  other 

law  (p.  195) — a  regulation,  wh^rh  may  well  be  compart 

Vol.  IV.— 28* 
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with  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  which  became  A 
most  as  significant  for  the  fixing  of  the  latter  urban  law  ai 
that  collection  for  the  fixing  of  the  earlier.  But  although 
after  the  Cornelian  decree  of  the  people  the  edict  was  no 
longer  subordinate  to  the  judge,  but  the  judge  was  by  law 
subject  to  the  edict ;  and  though  the  new  code  had  practi* 
eally  dispossessed  the  old  urban  law  in  judidal  usage  as  io 
legal  instruction — every  urban  judge  was  still  free  at  his 
entrance  on  office  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  to  alter  the 
edict,  and  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  with  its  additioni 
still  always  outweighed  formally  the  urban  edict,  so  that  in 
each  individual  case  of  collision  the  antiquated  rule  had  to 
be  set  aside  by  arbitrary  interference  of  the  magistrate  and 
therefore,  strictly  speaking,  by  violation  of  formal  law. 
The  subsidiary  application  of  the  urban  edict  in  the  court 
of  the  praetor  peregrinu9  at  Rome  and  in  the  different  pro- 
vincial judicatures  was  entirely  subject  to  the  arbitnury 
pleasure  of  the  individual  presiding  magbtrate.  It  was 
evidently  necessary  to  set  aside  definitively  the  old  urban 
law,  so  fiur  as  it  had  not  been  transferred  to  the  newer,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  to  set  suitable  limits  to  its  arbitrary 
alteration  by  each  individual  urban  judge,  possibly  also  to 
regulate  its  subsidiary  application  by  the  side  of  the  local 
statutes.  This  was  Caesar's  design,  when  he  projected  the 
plan  for  his  code;  for  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
The  plan  was  not  executed  ;  and  thus  that  troublesome  state 
of  transition  in  Roman  jurisprudence  was  perpetuated  till 
this  necessary  reform  was  accomplished  six  centuries  after- 
wards, and  tlien  but  imperfectly,  by  one  of  the  successors 
of  Caesar,  the  emperor  Justinian. 

liastly,  in  money,  measures,  and  weights  the  substantia] 
equiilizauou  cf  the  Latin  and  Hellenic  systems  had  long 
been  in  progiess.  It  was  very  ancient  so  far  as  concerned 
tlie  definitions  of  weight  and  the  measures  of  capacity  and 
of  length  indispensable  for  trade  and  commerce  (i.  273), 
and  in  the  monetary  system  little  more  recent  than  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  silver  coinage  (ii.  452).  But  these  oldtt 
aquations  were  not  sufficient,  because  in  the  Hellenic  world 
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itself  the  most  varied  metrical  and  monetary  systems  sub- 
sisted side  by  side ;  it  was  necessary,  and  formed  paH 
doubtless  of  Caesar's  plan,  now  to  introduce  everywhere  in 
the  new  uuited  empire,  so  far  as  this  had  not  been  donci 
already,  Roman  money,  Roman  measures,  and  Roman 
weights  in  such  a  manner  that  they  alone  should  be  reck« 
oned  by  in  official  intercourse,  and  that  the  non-Roman  sys- 
tems should  be  restricted  to  local  currency  or  placed  in  a — 
onoe  for  all  r^ulated — ^ratio  to  the  Roman.  The  action  of 
Caesar,  however,  can  only  be  pointed  out  in  two  of  the 
most  important  of  these  departments,  the  monetary  system 
and  the  calendar. 

The  Roman  monetary  system  was  based  on  the  two  pre- 
cious metals  circulating  side  by  side  and  in  a 
imperui  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  gold  being  given  and 

''"'*'"^'  taken  according  to  weight,*  silver  in  the  form 
of  coin;  but  practically  in  consequence  of  the  extensive 
transmarine  intercourse  the  gold  &r  preponderated  over  the 
silver.  Whether  the  acceptance  of  Roman  silver  money 
was  not  even  at  an  earlier  period  obligatory  throughout  the 
empire,  is  uncertain ;  at  any  rate  uncoined  gold  essentially 
supplied  the  place  of  imperial  money  throughout  the  Ro» 
man  territory,  the  more  so  as  the  Romans  had  prohibited 
the  coining  of  gold  in  all  the  provinces  and  client-states,  and 
the  denarius  had,  in  addition  to  Italy,  dt  jure  or  de  facto 
naturalized  itself  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain  and 
various  other  places,  especially  in  the  West  (iii.  498).  Rot 
the  imperial  coinage  begins  with  Caesar.  Exactly  like 
Alexander,  he  marked  the  foundation  of  the  new  monarchy 
embracing  the  civilized  world  by  the  fact  that  the  only  metal 
forming  an  universal  medium  obtained  the  first  place  m  *he 

*  The  gold  pieces,  which  Salla  (iii.  495)  and  contemporarily  F:*id> 
IpeioB  camed  to  be  struck,  both  in  small  quantity,  do  not  Invalidate  thii 
proposition ;  for  thej  probably  came  to  be  taken  solely  by  weight  jost 
like  the  gol  len  Phillippei  which  were  in  circulation  even  down  to  Oae- 
Bar's  time.  They  are  certainly  remarkable,  because  they  antioipttte  tlM 
Oaesarian  miperial  gold  just  as  Sulla*s  regency  actidpatod  the  nev 
monavoby. 
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coinage.  The  greatness  of  the  scale  on  which  the  new  CW 
sarian  gold  piece  (20«.  7d  according  to  the  present  Tatue  of 
the  metal)  was  immediately  coined,  is  shown  by  the  fJiMSl 
that  in  a  single  treasure  buried  seven  years  after  Caesar'i 
death  there  were  found  80,000  of  these  pieces.  It  is  tnn 
that  financial  speculations  may  have  exercised  a  coilateril 
influence  in  this  respect.*  As  to  the  silver  money,  the  e^ 
elusive  rule  of  the  Roman  denarius  in  all  the  West,  for 
which  the  foundation  had  previously  been  laid,  was  finallj 
established  by  Caesar,  when  he  definitely  closed  the  <hi1j 
Occidental  mint  that  still  competed  in  silver  currency  with 
the  Roman,  that  of  Massilia.  The  coining  of  silver  or  cop* 
per  small  money  was  still  permitted  to  a  number  of  Ocd- 
dental  communities ;  three-quarter  denarii  were  struck  by 
some  Latin  communities  of  southern  (raul,  half  denarti  by 
several  cantons  in  northern  Gaul,  copper  small  coins  in  va- 
rious instances  even  afler  Caesar's  time  by  communes  of 
the  West;  but  this  small  money  was  throughout  coined 
after  the  Roman  standard,  and  its  acceptance  moreover  was 
probably  obligatory  only  in  local  dealings.  Caesar  does 
not  seem  any  more  than  the  earlier  govemm^it  to  have  con- 
templated the  regulation  with  a  view  to  unity  of  the  mone* 
tary  system  of  the  East,  where  great  masses  of  coarse  sil- 
ver money — much  of  which  too  easily  admitted  of  being 
debased  or  worn  away — and  to  some  extent  even,  as  in 
Egypt,  a  copper  coinage  akin  to  our  paper  money  were  ni 
circulation,  aud  the  Syrian  commercial  cities  would  have 
felt  very  severely  the  want  of  their  previous  national  coin- 
age corresponding  to  the  Mesopotamian  currency.  We  find 
here  subsequently  the  arrangement  that  the  denarius  has 

*  It  appears  to  wit,  that  in  earlier  times  the  claims  of  the  state- 
creditors  payable  in  silver  could  not  be  paid  against  their  will  in  gold 
according  to  its  legal  ratio  to  silver ;  whereas  it  admits  of  no  doubt^ 
that  from  Caesar^s  time  the  gold  piece  had  to  be  taken  without  oppoei- 
lion  for  100  silver  sesterces.  This  was  just  at  that  time  the  more  im 
|K)rtunt,  as  in  consequence  of  the  great  quantities  of  gold  put  into  oir- 
9ulation  by  Caesar  it  s*x>od  for  a  time  in  the  currency  of  trado  26  pn 
cent,  below  the  legal  ratio. 
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everywhere  legal  currency  and  is  the  only  medium  of  offV 
oial  reckoning,*  while  the  local  coins  have  legal  currenoji 
within  their  limited  range  but  according  to  a  tarifT  ui> 
fiivourable  for  them  as  compared  with  the  denarius,]  Thii 
was  probably  not  introduced  all  at  once,  ^nd  in  part  per* 
haps  may  have  preceded  Caesar ;  but  it  was  at  any  rate  th« 
essential  complement  of  the  Caesarian  arrangement  as  to 
the  imperial  coinage,  whose  new  gold  piece  found  its  imme- 
diate model  in  the  almost  equally  heavy  coin  of  Alexander 
and  was  doubtless  calculated  especially  for  circulation  in 
the  East. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  was  the  reform  of  the  calendar. 
The  republican  calendar,  which  strangely  enough 
J^EiS,^.  was  still  the  old  decem viral  calendar — ^an  imper- 
fect adoption  of  the  octaeteris  that  preceded 
Meton  (i.  601) — ^had  by  a  combination  of  wretched  mathe- 
matics and  wretched  administration  come  to  anticipate  the 
true  time  by  67  whole  days,  so  that  e.  g,  the  festival  of 
Flora  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  July  instead  of  the  28th 
April.  Caesar  finally  removed  this  evil,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  Greek  mathematician  Sosigenes  introduced  the  Italian 
former's  year  regulated  according  to  the  Egyptian  calendar 
of  Eudoxus,  as  well  as  a  rational  system  of  intercalation, 
into  religious  and  official  use ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
beginning  of  the  year  on  the  1st  March  of  the  old  calendar 
was  abolished,  and  the  date  of  the  let  January — fixed  at 
first  as  the  term  for  changing  the  supreme  magistrates  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  long  since  predominant  in  civil  life 
—-was  assumed  as  the  calendar-period  for  commencing  the 

*  There  is  probably  no  inscription  of  the  Imperiai  period,  which 
ipeoifles  sums  of  money  otherwise  than  in  Roman  coin. 

I  Thus  the  Attic  drachma^  although  sensibly  heavier  than  the  dtn^ 
riu$^  was  yet  reckoned  equal  to  it;  the  tetradrackman.  of  Aniioch, 
weighing  on  an  average  16  grammes  of  fdlver,  was  made  equal  to  8  Ro* 
man  dtnariiy  which  only  weigh  about  12  granomes ;  the  eistophorus  of 
Asia  Minor  was  according  to  the  value  of  silver  above  3,  according  to 
Ihe  legal  tariff  —  2^  denarii  ;  the  Rhodian  half  drachma  according  to 
ftbe  yahie  of  8il?er  •«  f,  according  to  the  legal  tariff—  |  of  a  dmariun 
uidaooiL 
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year.  Both  changes  came  into  effect  on  the  1st  Jaauarj 
709  of  the  city,  45  b.  o.,  and  along  with  them  the  use  of  thi 
Julian  calendar  so  named  after  its  author,  which  long  after 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  of  Caesar  remained  the  regulative 
standard  of  the  civilized  world  and  in  the  main  is  so  still 
Oy  way  of  explanation  there  was  added  in  a  detailed  edict 
a  star^^endar  derived  from  the  Egyptian  astronomical  ob- 
servations and  transferred — not  indeed  very  skilfully — ^to 
Italy,  which  fixed  the  rising  and  setting  of  Uie  stars  named 
according  to  days  of  the  calendar.*  In  this  domain  also  the 
Boman  and  Greek  worlds  were  thus  placed  on  a  par. 

Such  were  the  foundations  of  the  Mediterranean  moih 

archy  of  Caesar.  For  the  second  time  in  Rome 
Us^rk?^      the  social  question  had  reached  a  crisis,  at  which 

the  antagonisms  not  only  appeared  to  be,  but 
actually  were,  in  the  form  of  their  exhibition,  insoluble  and, 
in  their  expression,  irreconcilable.  On  the  first  occasion 
Rome  had  been  saved  by  the  fact  that  Italy  was  merged  in 
Rome  and  Rome  in  Italy,  and  in  the  new  enlarged  and 
altered  home  Uiose  old  antagonisms  were  not  recondled, 
but  fell  into  abeyance.  Now  Rome  was  once  more  saved 
by  the  fact  that  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
merged  in  it  or  became  prepared  for  merging ;  the  war  be- 
tween the  Italian  poor  and  rich,  which  in  the  old  Italy  could 
only  end  with  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  had  no  longer 
a  battle-field  or  a  meaning  in  the  Italy  of  three  continents. 
The  Latin  colonies  closed  the  gap  which  threatened  to  swal- 
low up  the  Roman  community  in  the  fiflh  century  ;  the 
deeper  chasm  o^.  the  seventh  century  was  filled  by  the  Trans- 

*  The  identity  of  this  edict  drawn  up  perhaps  by  Marcus  Flavius 
(MAcrob.  Sat,  i.  14,  2)  and  the  alleged  treatise  of  Caesar  De  Stellis,  \t 
•hown  by  the  joke  of  Cicero  (Plutarch,  Caet.  59)  that  now  the  Lyre  risef 
according  to  edict. 

Moreover  it  was  known  even  before  Caesar,  that  the  solar  year  of 
B65  days  6  hours  which  was  the  ba^is  of  the  Egyptian  cakndar,  and 
which  be  made  the  basii  )f  his,  was  somewhat  too  long.  The  most  ex- 
act calculation  of  the  tropical  year  which  the  ancient  world  was  a^ 
quainted  with,  that  of  Hipparchus,  put  it  at  866  d.  fi  k  62^  1^ ;  Iht 
rue  length  is  865  d.  6  h.  48'  48". 
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alpine  and  transmarine  colonizations  of  Gains  Gracchus  and 
Caesar.  For  Rome  alone  history  not  merely  performed 
Tnirades,  but  also  repeated  its  miracles,  and  twice  cured  the 
internal  crisis,  which  in  the  state  itself  was  incurable,  by 
regenerating  the  state.  There  was  doubtless  much  corrup 
Hon  io  this  regeneration ;  as  the  union  of  Italy  was  accom- 
plish.»l  over  the  ruins  of  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  nations, 
ao  the  Mediterranean  monarchy  built  itself  on  the  ruins  of 
oountlesa  states  and  tribes  once  living  and  vigorous ;  but  it 
was  a  corruption  out  of  which  sprang  a  fresh  growth,  part 
of  which  remains  green  at  the  present  day.  What  was 
pulled  down  for  the  sake  of  the  new  building,  was  merely 
the  secondary  nationalities  which  had  long  since  been 
marked  out  for  destruction  by  the  levelling  hand  of  civiliza* 
tion.  Caesar,  wherever  he  came  forward  as  a  destroyer, 
only  carried  out  the  pronounced  verdict  of  historical  devel* 
opment ;  but  he  protected  the  germs  of  culture,  where  and 
as  he  found  them,  in  his  own  land  as  well  as  among  the  sis- 
ter nation  of  the  Hellenes.  He  saved  and  renewed  the  Ro- 
man element ;  and  not  only  did  he  spare  the  Greek  element, 
but  with  the  same  self-relying  genius  with  which  he  accom- 
plished the  renewed  foundation  of  Rome  he  undertook  also 
the  regeneration  of  the  Hellenes,  and  resumed  the  inter- 
rupted work  of  the  great  Alexander,  whose  image,  we  may 
well  believe,  never  was  absent  from  Caesar's  soul.  He 
solved  these  two  great  tasks  not  merely  side  by  side,  but 
the  one  by  means  of  the  other.  The  two  great  essentials 
of  humanity — general  and  individual  development,  or  state 
and  culture— once  in  embryo  united  in  those  old  Graeco- 
Italians  feeding  their  flocks  in  primeval  simplicity  far  from 
(ha  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  become 
dissevered  when  these  were  parted  into  Italians  and  Ilel* 
leoes,  and  had  thenceforth  remained  apart  for  many  centu- 
ries. Now  the  descendant  of  the  Trojan  prince  and  the 
Latin  king's  daughter  created  out  of  a  state  without  dis- 
tinctive culture  and  a  cosmopolitan  civilization  a  hew  whole, 
in  which  state  and  culture  again  met  together  at  the  acm€ 
of  human  existence  in  the  rich  ftilness  of  blessed  maturitj 
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and  worthily  filled    the   sphere  appropriate  tc   such  u 
union. 

The  outlines  have  thus  been  set  forth,  whicJi  Caesar  dren 
for  this  work,  according  to  which  he  laboured  himself  and 
according  to  which  posterity — ^for  many  centuries  confined 
to  the  paths  which  this  great  man  marked  out-— endeavoured 
to  prosecute  the  work,  if  not  with  the  intellect  and  energj^ 
yet  Oh  the  whole  in  accordance  with  the  intentionsy  of  the 
illustrious  master.     Little  was  finished ;  much  was  merely 
begun.     Whether  the  plan  was  complete,  those  who  yen* 
ture  to  vie  in  thought  with  such  a  man  may  decide ;  we  ol^ 
serve  no  material  defect  in  what  lies  before  us— every  sin- 
gle stone  of  the  building  enough  to  make  a  man  immortal, 
and  yet  all  combining  to  form  one  harmonious  whole.     Cae- 
sar ruled  as  king  of  Rome  for  five  years  and  a  hal^  not  half 
as  long  as  Alexander ;  in  the  intervals  of  seven  great  cam- 
paigns, which  allowed  him  to  stay  not  more  than  fifteen 
months  altogether  *  in  the  capital  of  his  empire,  he  regu- 
lated the  destinies  of  the  world  for  the  present  and  the 
future,  from  the  establishment  of  the  boundary -line  b^ 
tween  civilization  and  barbarism  down  to  the  removal  of 
the  rain-pools  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  yet  reUuned 
time  and  composure  enough  attentively  to  follow  the  priz^ 
pieces  in  the  theatre  and  to  confer  the  chaplet  on  the  victor 
with  improvised  verses.     The  rapidity  and  precision  with 
which  the  plan  was  executed  prove  that  it  had  been  long 
meditated  thoroughly  and  all  its  parts  settled  in  detail ;  but, 
even  thus,  they  remain  not  much  less  wonderful  than  the 
plan  itself.     The  outlines  were  laid  down  and  thereby  the 
new  state  was  ^defmed  for  all  conung  time ;  the  boundless 
future  alone  could  complete  the  structure.     So  far  Cat«ar 
might  say,  that  his  object  was  attained  ;  and  this  was  prob- 
ably the  meaning  of  the  words  which  were  sometimes  heard 
to  fall  from  him — that  he  had  lived  long  enough.     But  prei 

*  Caesar  stayed  in  Rome  in  April  and  Dec.  705,  on  each  occainoii 
^    ^y  for  a  few  days    from  Sept.  to  Dec  707 ;  some  four  monihi 

46.  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  fifteen  months  708,    an^ 

^-    **•  fcrm  Oct  709  to  March  710. 
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cisely  because  the  building  was  an  endless  one,  the  master 
as  long  as  he  lived  restlessly  added  stone  to  stone,  with 
always  the  same  dexterity  and  always  the  same  elasticity 
busy  at  his  work,  without  ever  overturning  or  altei  ing,  jusi 
AS  if  there  were  for  him  merely  a  to-day  and  no  to-morrow. 
Thus  he  worked  and  created  as  never  any  mortal  did  befi.rc 
or  after  him ;  and  as  a  worker  and  creator  he  still,  aftei 
w^Uniffh  two  thousand  years,  lives  in  the  memory  of  (ht 
«jitfoii»^ftlie  finki  and  the  unioue^  Imp9«aior  Caesar. 


^«  *  ^«  those  Nv1»«  ,!"„^  \ndeeA  ¥  _       ^^9  o'r,^^,  oxvd  t 
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ness  began  to  dawn  on  the  Stoa  itself,  is  shown  by  its  at 
tempt  artificially  to  infuse  into  itself  some  fresh  spirit  in 
the  way  of  syncretism,     Antiochus  of  Ascalon  (flour ishin^r 
about  675),  who  professed  to  have  amalgamated 
the  Stoic  and  Platonic*Aristotelian  systems  Intr 
one  organic  unity,  in  reality  so  far  succeeded  that  his  mia 
•hapen  doctrine  became  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  i\n 
eonservatives  of  his  time  and  was  conscientiously  studied 
by  the  genteel  dilettanti  and  literati  of  Plome.   -  Every  unc 
who  displayed   intellectual  vigour,  opposed   the   Stoa,  or 
ignored  it.     It  was  principally  antipathy  towards  the  boast- 
ful and  tiresome  Roman  Pharisees,  coupled  doubtless  with 
the  increasing  disposition  to  take  refuge  from  practical  life 
in  indolent  apathy  or  empty  irony,  that  occasioned  during 
this  epoch  the  extension  of  the  system  of  Epicurus  to  a 
larger  circle  and  the  naturalization  of  the  Cynic  philosophy 
of  Diogenes  in  Rome.     However  stale  and  poor  in  thought 
the  former  might  be,  a  philosophy,  which  did  not  seek  the 
way  to  wisdom  through  an  alteration  of  traditional  terms 
but  contented  itself  with  those  in  existence,  and  throughout 
recognized  only  the  perceptions  of  sense  as  true,  was  always 
better  than  the  terminological  jingle  and  the  hollow  con- 
ceptions of  the  Stoic  wisdom ;  and  the  Cynic  philosophy  was 
of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  times  in  so  far  by 
much  the  best,  as  its  system  was  confined  to  the  having  no 
system  at  all  and  sneering  at  all  systems  and  all  systematizers. 
la  both  fields  war  was  waged  against  the  Stoa  with  zeal  and 
success ;  for  serious  men,  the  Epicurean  Lucretius  preached 
with  the  full  accents  of  heartfelt  conviction  and  of  holy  zeal 
against  the  Stoical  faith  in  the  Gods  and  Providence  and  the 
Btoical  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for  the  great 
public  ready  to  laugh,  the  Cynic  Varro  hit  the  mark  still 
BK>ro  sharply  with  the  flying  darts  of  his  extensively-read 
satires.     While  thus  the  ablest  men  of  the  older  generation 
made  war  on  th  3  Stoa,  the  younger  generation  again,  such 
ss  Catullus,  stood  in  no  inward  relation  to  it  at  all,  and 
passod  a  far  sharper  censure  on  it  by  completely  ignoring  it 
Buty  if  in  the  present  instance  a  faith  no  longer  believed 
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The  Ori-         ^^  maintained  out  of  political  oonvenienoe,  the} 
v^  rcoi-       amply  made  up  for  this  in  other  respecta     Un- 
belief and  superstition,  different  hues  of  the  saiua 
historical  phenomenon,  went  in  the  Roman  world  of  that 
day  hand  in  hand,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  individuals  who 
in  themselves  combined  both — who  denied  the  gods  will 
Epicurus,  and  yet  prayed  and  sacrificed  before  every  shrine 
Of  course  only  the  gods  that  came  from  the  East  were  still 
in  vogue,  and,  as  the  men  continued  to  (lock  from  the  Gredi 
lands  to  Italy,  so  the  gods  of  the  East  migrated  in  ever 
increasing  numbers  to  the  West.     The  importance  of  the 
Phrygian  cultus  at  that  time  in  Rome  is  shown  both  by  the 
polemical  tone  of  the  older  men  such  as  Varro  and  Lucr^ 
tins,  and  by  the  poetical  glorification  of  it  in  the  fiishionable 
Catullus,  which  concludes  with  the  characteristio  request 
that  the  goddess  may  deign  to  turn  the  heads  of  others  only, 
and  not  that  of  the  poet  himself. 

A  fresh  addition  was  the  Persian  worship,  which  is  said 

Wonhip  of     ^  ^*^®  ^^^  reached  the  Occidentals  through  the 
Mithra.  medium  of  the  pirates  who  met  on  the  Mediter> 

ranean  from  the  East  and  from  the  West :  the 
oldest  seat  of  this  cultus  in  the  West  is  stated  to  have  been 
Mount  Olympus  in  Lycia.  That  in  the  adoption  of  Oriental 
worships  in  the  West  such  higher  speculative  and  moral 
elements  as  they  contained  were  generally  allowed  to  drop, 
is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Ahuramazda,  the 
supreme  god  of  the  pure  doctrine  of  Zarathustra,  remained 
virtually  unknown  in  the  West,  and  adoration  there  was 
especially  directed  to  that  god  who  had  occupied  the  first 
place  in  the  old  Persian  national  religion  and  had  been 
transferred  by  Zarathustra  to  the  second — the  sun-god 
Mithra. 

But   the  brighter  and   gentler  celestial   forms  of  the 

Persian  religion  did  not  so  rapidly  gain  a  foot- 
WwBhip  of      jjjg  jjj  Rome  as  the  wearisome  mystical  host  of 

the  grotesque  divinities  of  Egypt^— Isis  the 
.Dolher  of  nature  with  her  whole  trahi,  the  constantly  dying 
and  constantly  reviving    Osiris,  the  gloomy    Sarapis,  the 
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taciturn  and  grave  Harpocrates,  the  dog-headed  Anuhis 
In  the  year  when  Clodius  emancipated  the  clubi 
and  conventicles  (696),  and  doubtless  in  conso> 
quenco  of  this  very  emancipation  of  the  populace,  that  host 
even  prepared  to  make  its  entry  into  the  old  stronghold  of 
the  Roman  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  invasion  was  prevented  and  the  inevitable  temples 
were  banished  at  least  to  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  No  worship 
iras  equally  popular  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  popula- 
lion  in  the  capital :  when  the  senate  ordered  the  temples  of 
Isis  constructed  within  the  ring-wall  to  be  pulled  down,  no 
labourer  ventured  to  lay  the  first  hand  on  them,  and  the 
consul  Lucius  Paullus  was  himself  obliged  to  apply  the  first 
stroke  of  the  axe  (704) ;  a  wager  might  be  laid, 
that  the  more  lax  any  woman  was,  the  more 
piously  she  worshipped  Isis.  That  the  casting  of  lots,  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  similar  liberal  arts  supported 
their  professors,  was  a  matter  of  course.  The  casting  of 
horoscopes  was  already  a  scientific  pursuit ;  Lucius  Tarutius 
of  Firmum,  a  respectable  and  in  his  own  way  learned  man, 
a  friend  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  with  all  gravity  cast  the 
nativity  of  kings  Romulus  and  Numa  and  of  the  city  of 
Rome  itself,  and  for  the  edification  of  the  credulous  on  either 
Vide  confirmed  by  means  of  his  Chaldaean  and  Egyptian 
wisdom  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  annals. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  this 
The  new  domain  was  the  first  attempt  to  reconcile 
iPftt^^  crude  faith  with  speculative  thought,  the  first 
appearance  of  those  tendencies,  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  describe  as  Neo-Platonic,  in  the  Roman 
world.  Their  oldest  apostle  there  was  Publius  Nigidius 
Vkidiufl  Figulus,  a  Roman  of  rank  belonging  to  the 
VStffBiui.  strictest  section  of  the  aristocracy,  who  filled  the 
••■  **  praetorship  in  696  and  died  in  709  as  a  political 

exile  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  With  astonishing  copi- 
ousness of  learning  and  still  more  astonishing  strength  of 
frith  he  created  out  of  the  most  dissimilar  elements  a  phi 
loeophico-religious  structure,  the  singular  outline  of  whioa 


he  probably  developed  still  more  in  his  oral  discourses  this 
in  his  theological  and  physical  writings.  In  philosophj, 
seeking  deliverance  from  the  skeletons  of  the  current  sys 
terns  and  abstractions,  he  recurred  to  the  neglected  fbuntaii 
of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  to  whose  andeot  sagw 
thought  had  still  presented  itself  with  sensuous  ylTidneas, 
The  researches  of  physical  science — which,  suitably  treated, 
afford  even  now  so  excellent  a  handle  for  mystic  delusioii 
and  pious  sleight  of  hand,  and  in  antiquity  with  its  mors 
defective  insight  into  physical  laws  lent  themselves  still 
more  easily  to  such  objects— played  in  this  case,  as  may 
readily  be  conceived,  a  considerable  part.  His  theology 
was  based  essentially  on  that  strange  medley,  in  which 
Greeks  of  a  kindred  spirit  had  intermingled  Orphic  and 
other  very  old  or  very  new  indigenous  wisdom  with  Persian, 
Chaldaean,  and  Elgyptian  secret  doctrines,  and  with  which 
Figulus  incorporated  the  quasi-results  of  the  Tuscan  invec> 
tigations  into  nothing  and  of  the  indigenous  lore  touching 
the  flight  of  birds,  so  as  to  produce  further  harmonious  con- 
fusion. The  whole  system  obtained  its  consecration— -po* 
titical,  religious,  and  national — ^from  the  name  of  Pythago* 
ras,  the  ultra-conservative  statesman  whose  supreme  princi- 
ple was  "to  promote  order  and  to  check  disorder,"  the 
miracle- worker  and  necromancer,  the  primeval  sage  who 
was  a  native  of  Italy,  who  was  interwoven  even  with  the 
legendary  history  of  Rome,  and  whose  statue  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Runian  Forum.  As  birth  and  death  are  kindred 
with  each  other,  so — -it  seemed — Pythagoras  was  to  stand 
not  merely  by  the  cradle  of  the  repubjic  as  friend  of  the 
wise  Numa  and  colleague  of  the  sagacious  mother  Egeria, 
but  also  by  it^  grave  as  the  last  protector  of  the  sacred 
bird-lore.  But  the  new  system  was  not  merely  marvelloua, 
it  also  worked  marvels ;  Nigidius  announced  to  the  father 
of  the  subsequent  emperor  Augustus,  on  the  very  day  wh^ 
the  latter  was  born,  the  future  greatness  of  his  son ;  nay  the 
prophets  conjured  up  spirits  for  the  credulous,  and,  what 
was  of  more  moment,  they  pointed  out  to  them  the  placet 
where  their  lost  money  lay.   The  new-and-old  wisdom,  siidi 
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M  it  was,  made  a  profound  impression  on  its  contenrjporft 
lies ;  men  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  greatest  learning^  of 
tlie  most  solid  ability,  belonging  to  very  different  parties— 
the  consul  of  700  Appius  Claudius,  the  learned 
Marcus  Varro,  the  brave  officer  Publius  Vati- 
idu9— -took  part  in  the  citation  of  spirits,  and  it  even  ap* 
pears  that  a  police  interference  was  necessary  against  the 
proceedings  of  these  societies.  These  last  attempts  to  save 
the  Roman  theology,  like  the  similar  efforts  of  Cato  in  the 
field  of  politics,  produce  at  once  a  comical  and  a  melancholy 
impression ;  we  may  smile  at  the  creed  and  its  propagators, 
but  still  it  is  a  grave  matter  when  able  men  begin  to  addict 
themselves  to  absurdity. 

The  training  of  youth  followed,  as  may  naturally  be 
.  supposed,  the  course  of  bilingual  humane  culture 

of  youth.  chalked  out  in  the  previous  epoch,  and  the  gene- 
ral culture  also  of  the  Roman  world  conformed  more  and 
more  to  the  forms  established  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  bodily  exercises  advanced  from  ball- 
playing,  running,  and  fencing  to  the  more  artistically  devel- 
oped Greek  gynmastic  contests ;  though  there  were  not  yet 
any  public  institutions  for  gymnastics,  in  the  principal 
coim try-houses  the  palaestra  was  already  to  be  found  by  the 
side  of  the  bath-rooms.  The  manner  in  which  the  cycle  of 
general  culture  had  changed  in  the  Roman  world  during  the 
course  of  a  century,  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
J*^  "*'  of  the  encyclopaedia  of  Cato  (ii.  556)  with  the 
^^Triod.  sl'nilar  treatise  of  Varro  "  concerning  the  school- 
sciences,'*  As  constituent  elements  of  non-pro- 
fessional culture,  there  appear  in  Cato  the  art  of  oratory, 
the  sciences  of  agriculture,  of  law,  of  war,  and  of  medicine; 
In  Varro— according  to  probable  conjecture— gram mar» 
logic  or  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astrono- 
my, music,  medicine,  and  architecture.  Consequently  ir 
the  course  of  the  seventh  century  the  sciences  of  war,  juris* 
prudence,  and  agriculture  had  been  converted  from  general 
into  professional  studies.  On  the  other  hand  in  Varro  the 
Hellenic  educatioiv  appears  already  in  all  its  completenen 


^ 
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by  the  side  of  the  course  of  grammar,  rhetoric.  Mid  philoa» 
phy,  which  had  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  period  into 
Italy,  we  now  find  the  course  which  had  so  .ong  remained 
distinctively  Hellenic,  of  geometry,  arithme4;ic,  astronomy, 
and  music*  That  astronomy  more  especially,  which  in  th ) 
nomenclature  of  the  stars  gratified  the  thoughtless  erudite 
dilettantism  of  the  age  and  in  its  relations  to  astrology 
ministered  to  the  prevailing  religious  delusions,  was  regu* 
larly  and  zealously  studied  by  the  youth  in  Italy,  can  bs 
proved  also  otherwise ;  the  astronomical  didactic  poems  of 
Aratus,  among  all  the  works  of  Alexandrian  literature,  found 
earliest  admittance  into  the  instruction  of  Roman  youth. 
To  this  Hellenic  course  there  was  added  the  otudy  of  medi- 
cine retained  from  the  older  Roman  education,  and  lastly 
that  of  architecture  so  indispensable  to  the  Roman  of  rank 
at  this  period,  who  instead  of  cultivating  the  ground  built 
houses  and  villas. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  epoch  the  Greek  at 
Graekin-  well  as  the  Latin  training  improved  in  extent 
^^^  ^^  and  in  scholastic  strictness  quite  as  much  as  it 
declined  in  purity  and  in  refinement.   The  increasing  eagep 

ness  afler  the  knowledge  of  Greek  gave  to  in- 
iiiSSSr.         struction    of  itself  an   erudite   character.    To 

explain  Homer  or  Euripides  was  afler  all  no 
great  art ;  teachers  and  scholars  found  their  account  better 
in  handling  the  Alexandrian  poems,  which,  besides,  were  in 
their  spirit  far  more  congenial  to  the  Roman  world  of  that 
d/  7  than  the  genuine  Greek  national  poetry,  and  which,  if 
they  were  not  quite  so  venerable  as  the  Iliad,  possessed  a^ 
any  rate  an  age  sufficiently  respectable  to  pass  as  class: js 
with  schoolmasters.  The  erotic  poems  of  Euphorion,  t.io 
"Causes'*  of  Callimachus  and  his  '^  Ibis,"  the  comically  ob- 
i«cure  "Alexandra"  of  Lycophron  contained  in  rich  abund« 
ance  ra^e  vocables  {glossae)  suitable  for  being  extracted  and 

*  Tiiese  form,  as  is  well  known,  the  so-called  seven  liberal  arti^ 
which,  with  this  distinction  between  the  three  spcicies  of  disciplim 
•arlier  naturalized  in  Italy  and  the  four  subsequently  received,  mail 
tained  their  position  tkvoughouft  the  middle  ages 
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interpreted,  sentences  laboriously  involved  and  difficult  of 
analysis^  prolix  digressions  full  of  mystic  combinations  of 
antiquated  myths — ^in  fact,  a  store  of  cumbersome  erudition 
of  all  sorts,  ifklucation  required  exercises  more  and  more 
difficult ;  these  productions,  in  great  part  model  efforts  of 
adiool masters,  were  excellently  adapted  to  be  lessons  for 
model  scholars.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  poems  took  a  per- 
manent place  in  Italian  scholastic  instruction,  especially  as 
trial-themes,  and  certainly  promoted  knowledge,  although 
at  the  expense  of  taste  and  of  discretion.  The  same  unhealthy 
appetite  for  culture  moreover  impelled  the  Roman  youths 
to  derive  their  Hellenism  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
fountain-head.  The  courses  of  the  Greek  masters  in  Rome 
sufficed  only  for  initiation;  every  one  who  wished  to  be 
able  to  converse  heard  lectures  on  Greek  philosophy  at 
Athens,  and  on  Greek  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  made  a  lite- 
rary and  artistic  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  where  the  old 
art-treasures  of  the  Hellenes  were  still  in  great  measure  to 
be  found  on  the  spot,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts 
had  been  continued,  although  somewhat  mechanically ; 
whereas  the  more  distant  Alexandria,  especially  celebrated 
as  the  seat  of  the  exact  sciences,  was  fai*  more  rarely  the 
point  whither  young  men  desirous  of  culture  directed  theu 
travels. 

The  progress  of  Latin  instruction  was  similar  to  th« 
Greek.  This  in  part  resulted  from  the  mere 
Jj^J^^  reflex  influence  of  the  Greek,  from  which  it  in 
facX,  essentially  borrowed  its  methods  and  its 
stimulants.  Moreover,  the  state  of  politics,  the  impulse  to 
asoend  the  orator's  platform  in  the  Forum  which  the  demo- 
cratic agitation  communicated  to  a  daily  enlarging  circle, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  diffusion  and  increase  of  ora- 
iorit^  exercises ;  '*  wherever  one  casts  his  eyes,"  says 
Cicero,  "every  place  is  full  of  rhetoricians.'*  Besides,  the 
writings  of  the  sixth  century,  the  further  they  receded  into 
the  past,  began  to  be  more  decidedly  regarded  as  classical 
texts  of  the  golden  time  of  Latin  literature,  and  thereby 
gave  a  greater  preponderance  to  the  instruction  which  rap 
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essentially  concentrated  upon  them.  Lastly  the  immigra- 
tion and  spreading  of  barbarian  elements  from  many  quarten 
and  the  incipient  Latinizing  of  extensive  Celtic  and  Spamsh 
districts,  naturally  gave  to  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  iii> 
Btruction  a  higher  importance  than  they  could  have  had,  so 
long  as  Latium  alone  spoke  Latin;  the  teacher  of  Latin 
literature  had  from  the  outset  a  different  position  in  Comum 
and  Narbo  than  he  had  in  Praeneste  and  Ardea.  Yet  the 
aggregate  result  was  a  foiling  off  rather  than  an  improvdi 
ment  of  culture.  The  ruin  of  the  Italian  country  towns,  the 
extensive  intrusion  of  foreign  elements,  the  political,  eoono* 
mic,  and  moral  deterioration  of  the  nation,  above  all,  the 
distracting  civil  wars  inflicted  more  injury  on  the  language 
than  all  the  schoolmasters  of  the  world  could  repair.  The 
closer  contact  with  the  Hellenic  culture  of  the  present,  the 
more  decided  influence  of  the  loquacious  Athenian  wisdom 
and  of  the  rhetoric  of  Rhodes  and  Asia  Minor,  supplied  to 
the  Ptoman  youth  just  the  very  elements  that  were  most 
pernicious  in  Hellenism.  The  propagandist  mission  which 
Latium  undertook  among  the  Celts,  Iberians,  and  Libyans 
— ^proud  as  the  task  was— could  not  but  have  the  like  con- 
sequences for  the  Latin  language  as  the  Hellenizing  of  the 
East  had  had  for  the  Hellenic.  The  fact  that  the  Roman 
public  of  this  period  applauded  the  well  arranged  and 
rhythmically  balanced  periods  of  the  orator,  and  any  offence 
ill  language  or  metre  cost  the  actor  dear,  doubtless  shows 
that  the  insight  into  the  mother  tongue  which  was  the  reflec- 
tion of  scholastic  training  was  becoming  the  common  posses- 
sion of  a  daily  widening  circle.  But  at  the  same  time 
contemporaries  capable  of  judging  complain  that  the  Hellenic 
^  culture  in  Italy  about  690  was  at  a  far  lower 

level  than  it  had  been  a  generation  before ;  that 
opportunities  of  hearing  pure  and  good  Latin  were  but  rare, 
and  these  chiefly  from  the  mouth  of  elderly  cultivated  ladies ; 
that  the  tradition  of  genuine  culture,  the  good  old  Latin 
mother  wit,  the  Lucilian  polish,  the  cultivated  circle  of 
readers  of  the  Scipionic  age  were  gradually  disappearing. 
The  Circumstance  that  the  term  urbanitas,  and  the  idea  of  a 
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polished  national  culture  which  it  expressed,  arose  during 
this  period,  proves,  not  that  it  was  in  the  ascendant,  but 
that  it  was  on  the  wane,  and  that  people  were  keenly  alive 
to  the  absence  of  this  urbanitaa  in  the  language  and  the 
habits  of  the  Latinized  barbarians  or  barbarized  I^atins* 
Where  we  still  meet  with  the  urbane  tone  of  conver$atioi^ 
M  in  Varro's  Satires  and  Cicero's  Letters,  it  is  an  echo  of 
the  old  &shion  which  was  not.  yet  so  obsolete  in  Reate  and 
Arpinum  as  in  Rome. 

Thus  the  previous  culture  of  youth  remained  substan* 
Q_^  -  tially  unchanged,  except  that — not  so  much  from 
■ut«-train-      its  own  deterioration  as  from  the  general  decline 

of  the  nation — it  was  productive  of  less  good 
ihd  more  evil  than  in  the  preceding  epoch.  Caesar  initiated 
a  revolution  also  in  this  department.  While  the  Roman 
senate  had  first  combated  and  then  at  the  most  had  simply 
tolerated  culture,  the  government  of  the  new  Italo-Hellenio 
empire,  whose  essential  character  in  fact  was  humanitagf 
could  not  but  adopt  measures  to  stimulate  it  after  the 
Hellenic  fashion.  If  Caesar  conferred  the  Roman  franchise 
on  all  teachers  of  the  liberal  sciences  and  all  the  physicians 
of  the  capital,  we  may  discover  in  this  step  a  paving  of  the 
way  in  some  degree  for  those  institutions  in  which  subse- 
quently the  higher  bilingual  culture  of  the  youth  of  the 
empire  was  provided  for  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  which 
form  the  most  significant  expression  of  the  new  state  of 
humanitas  ;  and  if  Caesar  had  further  resolved  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  Greek  and  Latin  library  in  the  capital 
and  had  already  nominated  the  most  learned  Roman  of  the 
age,  Marcus  Varro,  as  principal  librarian,  this  implied  un* 
inistakeably  the '  design  of  opening  up  the  cosmopolitan 
monarchy  to  cosmopolitan  literature. 

The  development  of  the  language  during  this  period 

turned  on  the  distinction  between  the  classical  ! 

Latin  of  cultivated  society  and  the  vulgar  Ian-  \ 
^age  of  common  life.     The  former  itfeelf  was  a  product  of 
the  distinctively  Italian  culture ;  even  rn  the  Scipioni  \  circle 
"*  pure  Latin  "  had  become  the  cue,  and  the  mothe;  tongue 


\ 
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was  spoken,  no  longer  in  entire  fuAv€U^  but  in  oonsdoui 
contradistinction  to  the  language  of  the  great  multitada 

This  epoch  opens  with  a  remarkable  reaction 
i^^P^I  against  the  classicism  which  had  hitherto  exdut 
^^^*  sively  prevailed  in  the  higher  language  of  ooft 

irepsation  and  accordingly  also  in  literature— a  reaction 
which  had  inwardly  and  outwardly  a  close  connection  with 
the  reaction  of  a  similar  nature  in  Greepe.  Just  about  this 
time  the  rhetor  and  romance-writer  Hegesias  of  Magnesia 
and  the  numerous  rhetors  and  literati  of  Asia  Minor  who 
attached  themselves  to  him  b^an  to  rebel  against  the 
orthodox  Atticism.  They  demanded  full  recognition  for 
the  language  of  life,  without  distinction,  whether  the  word 
or  the  phrase  originated  in  Attica  or  in  Caria  and  Phrygia; 
they  themselves  spoke  and  wrote  not  for  the  taste  of  learned 
cliques,  but  for  that  of  the  great  public.  There  could  be  no 
reasonable  dispute  as  to  the  principle;  but  certainly  the 
result  could  not  be  better  than  was  the  public  of  Asia 
Minor  of  that  day,  which  had  totally  lost  the  taste  for 
chasteness  and  purity  of  production,  and  longed  only  after 
the  showy  and  brilliant.  To  say  nothing  of  the  spurious 
forms  of  art  that  sprang  out  of  this  tendency— especially 
the  romance  and  the  history  fissuming  the  form  of  romance 
—the  very  style  of  these  Asiatics  was,  as  may  readily  be 
conceived,  abrupt  and  without  modulation  and  6nish,  minced 
and  effeminate,  full  of  tinsel  and  bombast,  thoroughly  vulgar 
and  affected ;  "  any  one  who  knows  Hegesias,'^  says  Cicero, 
^  knows  what  silliness  is." 

Yet  this  new  style  found  its  way  also  into  the  Liatir 

world.  When  the  Hellenic  fashionable  rhetoric, 
?ia!^8m.      *^®^  having  at  the  close  of  the  previous  epoch 

obtruded  into  the  Latin  instruction  of  youth  (iii. 
630),  took  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  period  the  final 

step  and  mounted  the  Roman  rostra  in  the 
uSSo^"''     P^™»n  ^^  Quintus  Hortensius  (640-704),  the 

most  celebrated  pleader  of  the  SuUnn  age,  it 
adhered  closely  even  in  the  Latin  idiom  to  the  bad  Greek 
taste  of  the  time  \  and  the  Roman  public,  no  longer  having 
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the  pure  and  chaste  culture  of  the  Sciptonic  age,  naturally 
applauded  with  zeal  the  innovator  who  knew  how  to  giv€ 
to  Tulgarism  the  semblance  of  an  artistic  perfbrinaneei 
This  was  of  great  importance.  As  in  Greece  the  battles  of 
language  were  always  w:aged  at  first  in  the  schools  cf  the 
rhetoricians,  so  in  Rome  the  forensic  oration  to  a  certain 
extent  even  more  than  literature  set  the  standard  of  style, 
and  accordingly  there  was  combined,  as  it  were  of  right, 
with  the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  prerogative  of  giving  the 
tone  to  the  ^hionable  mode  of  speaking  and  writing.  The 
Asiatic  vulgarism  of  Hortensius  thus  dislodged  dassicisn 
gffliiitltm         ^om  the  Roman  platform  and  partly  also  from 

literature.     But  Uie  &shion  soon  changed  once 

more  in  Greece  and  in  Rome.  In  the  former  it 
Sn^Sool.     ^^  ^^®  Rhodian  school  of  rhetoricians,  which, 

without  reverting  to  all  the  chaste  severity  of 
the  Attic  style,  attempted  to  strike  out  a  middle  course 
between  it  and  the  modern  fishion :  if  the  Rhodian  masters 
were  not  too  particular  as  to  the  internal  correctness  of 
their  thinking  and  speaking,  they  at  least  insisted  on  purity 
of  language  and  style,  on  the  careful  selection  of  words  and 
phrases,  and  the  thorough  modulation  of  sentences. 

In  Italy  it  was  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  (648--711)  who, 
lofr-OL  ^^^  having  in  his  early  youth  gone  along  with 

pseeronteii-     the  Hortensian  manner,  was  brought  by  hearing 

the  Rhodian  masters  and  by  his  own  more 
matured  taste  to  better  paths,  and  thenceforth  addicted  him- 
self to  strict  purity  of  language  and  the  thorough  periodic 
arrangement  and  modulation  of  his  discourse.  The  models 
of  language,  which  in  this  respect  he  followed,  he  found 
especially  in  those  circles  of  the  higher  Roman  society 
which  had  suffered  but  little  or  not  at  all  from  vulgarism ; 
and,  as  was  already  said,  there  were  still  such,  although 
they  were  beginning  to  disappear.  Tlie  earlier  Latin  and 
Uie  good  Grreek  literature,  however  considerable  was  the 
influence  of  the  latter  more  especially  on  the  rhythm  of  hit 
arotory,  were  in  this  matter  only  of  secondary  moment: 
this  pur^ying  of  the  langittge  was  by  no  means  a  reactior 
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of  the  language  of  books  against  that  of  conveisation,  but 
a  reaction  of  the  language  of  the  really  cultivated  againit 
the  jargon  of  spurious  and  partial  culture.  Gaesary  in  Un 
department  of  language  also  the  greatest  master  of  his  time^ 
expressed  the  fundamental  idea  of  Roman  dassicism,  when 
ho  enjoined  that  in  speech  and  writing  every  fordgn  word 
should  be  avoided,  as  rocks  are  avoided  by  the  maiiner; 
the  poetical  and  the  obsolete  word  of  the  older  Uterature 
was  rejected  as  well  as  the  rustic  phrase  or  that  borrowed 
from  the  language  of  common  life,  and  more  especially  the 
Greek  words  and  phrases  which,  as  the  letters  of  this  period 
■how,  had  to  a  very  great  extent  foimd  their  way  into  cao^ 
versational  language.  Nevertheless  this  scholastic  and 
artificial  classicism  of  the  Ciceronian  period  stood  to  the 
Scipionic  as  repentance  to  innocence,  or  the  French  of  the 
classicists  under  Napoleon  to  the  model  French  of  Moli^re 
and  Boileau ;  while  the  former  classicism  had  sprung  out  of 
the  full  freshness  of  life,  the  latter  as  it  were  caught  just  in 
right  time  the  last  breath  of  a  race  perishing  beyond  re* 
covery.  Such  as  it  was,  it  rapidly  diffused  itself.  With 
the  leadership  of  the  bar  the  dictatorship  of  language  and 
taste  passed  from  Hortensius  to  CicerO|  and  the  varied  and 
copious  authorship  of  the  latter  gave  to  this  classicism^- 
what  it  had  hitherto  lacked — extensive  prose  texts.  Thus 
Cicero  became  the  creator  of  the  modern  classical  Latin 
prose,  and  Roman  classicism  attached  i^'self  throughout  and 
altogether  to  Cicero  as  a  stylist ;  it  was  to  the  stylist  Cicero, 
not  to  the  author,  still  less  to  the  statesman,  that  the  ex- 
travagant panegyrics^ — yet  not  made  up  wholly  of  verbiage 
— Hipplied,  with  which  the  most  gifted  representatives  of 
dassicism,  such  as  Caesar  and  Catullus,  loaded  him. 

They  soon  went  further.     What  Cicero  did  in  prose^ 

was  carried  out  in  poetry  towards  the  end  of 
Sl'^e^'     ^^®  epoch  by  the  new  Roman  school  of  poetsi 

which  modelled  itself  on  the  Greek  fashionable 
poetry,  and  in  which  the  man  of  most  considerable  talent 
was  Catullus.  Here  too  the  higher  language  of  conversi^ 
tion  dislodged  the  archaic  reminiscences  which  hitherto  to 
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a  large  extent  prevailed  in  this  domain,  and  as  Latin  pros« 
submitted  to  the  Attic  rhythm,  so  Latin  poetry  submitted  i 
gradually  to  the  strict  or  rather  painful  metrical  laws  of ' 
the  Alexandrines  ;  e.  g,  from  the  time  of  Catullus,  it  io  no 
longer  allowable  at  once  to  begin  a  verse  and  to  close  ir 
sentence  begun  in  the  verse  preceding  with  a  monosyllabic 
word  or  a  dissyllabic  one  not  specially  weighty. 

At  length  science  stepped  in,  fixed  the  law  of  language, 

and  developed  its  rule,  which  was  no  longer  de- 
Jj^JSooe".      termined  by  experience,  but  asserted  the  olaim 

to  determine  experience.  The  endings  of  de* 
dension,  which  hitherto  had  in  part  been  variable,  were  ; 
now  to  be  once  for  all  fixed ;  e,  g,  of  the  genitive  and 
dative  forms  hitherto  current  side  by  side  in  the  so-called 
fourth  declension  (ienaiuis  and  senatus,  senatui  and  sefiatu) 
Caesar  recognized  exclusively  as  valid  the  contracted  forms 
{u9  and  «).  In  orthography  various  changes  were  made, 
to  bring  the  written  more  fully  into  correspondence  with 
the  spoken  language ;  thus  the  u  in  the  middle  of  words 
like  mcLxumus  was  replaced  afler  Caesar's  precedent  by  %  ; 
and  of  the  two  letters  which  had  become  superfluous,  k  and 
9,  the  removal  of  the  first  was  effected,  and  that  of  the  sec 
ond  WAS  at  least  proposed.  The  language  was,  if  not  yet 
stereotyped,  in  the  course  of  becoming  so ;  it  was  not  yet 
indeed  passively  dominated  by  the  rule,  but  it  had  already 
become  conscious  of  its  influence.  That  this  action  in  the 
department  of  Latin  grammar  derived  generally  its  spirit 
and  method  from  the  Greek,  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the 
Latin  language  was  also  directly  rectified  in  accordance  with 
Greek  precedent,  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  final  «,  which  till  towards  the  close  of  this  epoch 
had  received  at  pleasure  sometimes  the  value  of  a  conso> 
liant,  sometimes  that  of  a  vowel,  but  was  treated  by  the 
liew*fa$hioned  poets  throughout,  as  in  Greek,  as  a  conso- 
nantal termination.  This  regulation  of  language  is  the 
proper  domain  of  Roman  classicism  ;  in  the  most  variou^i 
ways,  and  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  significantly 
the  rule  is  inculciited  find  the  offence  agains*  it  rebuked  bj 
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the  coryphaei  of  classicism,  by  Cicero,  by  Caesar,  even  it 
the  poems  of  Catullus;  whereas  the  older  generation  ex 
presses  itself  with  natural  keenness  of  feeling  respectin| 
the  revolution  which  had  affected  the  field  of  language  a« 
remorselessly  as  the  field  of  politics.*  But  while  the  oen 
classicism — that  is  to  say,  the  standard  Latin  governed  by 
rule  and  as  far  as  possible  placed  on  a  parity  with  the  stand- 
ard Greek — which  arose  out  of  a  conscious  reaction  against 
the  vulgarism  intruding  into  higher  society  and  even  into 
literature,  acquired  literary  fixity  and  systematic  shape^ 
the  latter  by  no  means  evacuated  the  field.  Not  only  do 
we  find  it  naively  employed  in  the  works  of  secondary  pei^ 
Bonages  who  have  drifted  into  the  ranks  of  authors  merely 
by  accident,  as  in  the  account  of  Caesar's  second  Spanish 
war,  but  we  shall  meet  it  also  with  an  impress  more  or 
less  distinct  in  literature  proper,  in  the  mime,  in  the  semi- 
romance,  in  the  aesthetic  writings  of  Varro ;  and  it  is  a 
significant  circumstance,  that  it  maintains  itself  predsely 
in  the  most  national  departments  of  literature,  and  that 
truly  conservative  men,  like  Varro,  take  it  into  protection. 
Classicism  was  based  on  the  death  of  the  Italian  language 
as  monarchy  on  the  decline  of  the  Italian  nation ;  it  was 
completely  consistent  that  the  men,  in  whom  the  republic 
was  still  living,  should  continue  to  accord  its  rights  to  the 
living  language,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  comparative  vitality 
and  nationalitv  should  tolerate  its  aesthetic  defects.  Thus 
then  the  linguistic  opinions  and  tendencies  of  this  epoch 
are  everywhere  divergent ;  by  the  side  of  the  old-fashioned 
poetry  of  Lucretius  appears  the  thoroughly  modem  poetry 
of  Catullus,  by  the  side  of  Cicero's  well-modulated  period 
stands  the  sentence  of  Varro  intentionally  disdaining  all 
subdivision.  The  field  of  language  likewise  mirrors  th^ 
distraction  of  the  age. 

In  the  literature  of  this  period  we  are  first  of  all  struck 
Utvntnre       ^^  *^®  outward  increase,  as  compared  with  th« 

*  Th  XB  Varro  {De  H,  R.  i.  2)  says :  ab  (udUimo^  vt  dieere  didie% 
wnt9  a  patrib'M  nostris;  ut  eorriffimnr  ob  reeffUibnt  urbanii,  ab  atdUfm 
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former  epoch,  of  literary  effort  in  Rome.     It 
mil  la  was  long  since  the  literary  activity  of  the  Greekf 

flonrished  no  more  in  the  free  atmosphere  of 
civic  independence,  but  only  in  the  scientific  institutions  of 
the  larger  cities  and  especially  of  the  courts.  Left  to  d^* 
pend  on  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  great,  and  dt» 
lodged  frcm  the  former  seats  of  the  Muses  *  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  dynasties  of  Pergamus  (621),  Cyrene 
•T  71.  •!  (^^)'  Bithynia  (679),  and  Syria  (600)  and  by 
the  waning  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  Lagi- 
dao  moreover,  since  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
necessarily  cosmopolitan  and  at  least  quite  as  much  stran- 
gers among  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  as  among  the  Latim 
—the  Hellenic  literati  began  more  and  more  to  turn  Uieir 
eyes  towards  Rome.  Among  the  host  of  Greek  attendants 
with  which  the  Roman  of  quality  at  this  time  surrounded 
himself,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  memoir-writer 
played  conspicuous  parts  by  the  side  of  the  cook,  the  boy- 
favourite,  and  the  jester.     We  meet  with  literati  of  note 

*  The  dedication  of  the  poetical  deecription  of  the  earth  which 
paasea  under  the  name  of  Scymnus  is  remarkable  in  reference  to  thooe 
relations.  After  the  poet  has  declared  bis  purpose  of  preparing  in  the 
fkrourite  Menandrian  measure  a  sketch  of  geography  intelligible  for 
■ebolart  and  easy  to  be  learned  by  heart,  he  dedicates — as  Apollodonv 
dedioated  his  similar  historical  compendium  to  Attalus  Philadelphui 
king  of  Pergamus 

his  manual  to  Nicomedes  m.  king  (ftd8?-679)  of  Bl 
•^^  tbynSa . 

iyif  8*  hcoiSt0tfy  Si^ri  rwy  vvv  fiaai\4ttp 

ircijpoy  iirt^vfiria*  abrhi  it^  ifiavrov  Kafith 
«a2  irapay*v4<rbat  iral  rl  $aai\t6s  i<n^  28f«ir. 
Ii^  ry  irpod4<r9i  trifi$»vk7w  i^tKt^dfniir 
....  rhw  *Av6\kof¥a  rhv  AiSv/a^  .... 
•5  ii)  ax^^y  fidXitrra  xal  wtwuatiivot 

rails  (pt\oua^ou<riy  &ya8/8fiYaf)  iffriay. 
Voi,    IV. -2  9* 
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in  such  positions ;  the  Epicurean  Philodemus,  for  instance 
was  installed  as  domestic  philosopher  with  Ludus  Piso  con* 
sul  in  696,  and  occasionally  edified  the  initiated 
with  his  clever  epigrams  on  the  coarse  Epicu* 
reanism  of  his  patron.  From  all  sides  the  most  notable 
representatives  of  Greek  art  and  scietxie  migrated  in  dailj 
increasing  numbers  to  Rome,  where  literary  gains  were 
now  more  abundant  than  anywhere  else.  Among  those 
thus  mentioned  as  settled  in  Rome  we  find  the  physician 
Asclepiades  whom  king  Mithradates  vainly  endeavoured  to 
draw  away  from  thence  into  his  service ;  the  universalist 
m  learning,  Alexander  of  Miletus,  termed  Polyhistor ;  the 
poet  Parthenius  from  Nicaea  in  Bithynia;  Posidonius  of 
Apamea  in  Syria  equally  celebrated  as  a  traveller,  teacher, 
and  author,  who  at  a  great  age  migrated  in  703 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome  ;  and  various  others.  A 
nouse  like  that  of  Lucius  Lucullus  was  a  seat  of  Hellenic 
eulture  and  a  rendezvous  for  Hellenic  literati  almost  like 
the  Alexandrian  Museum ;  Roman  resources  and  Hellenic 
connolsseurship  had  gathered  in  these  halls  of  wealth  and 
science  an  incomparable  collection  of  statues  and  paintings 
of  earlier  and  contemporary  masters,  as  well  as  a  library 
as  carefully  selected  as  it  was  magnificently  fitted  up,  and 
every  person  of  culture  and  especially  every  Greek  was 
welcome  there — the  master  of  the  house  himself  was  often 
seen  walking  up  and  down  the  beautiful  colonnade  in  philo^ 
logical  or  philosophical  conversation  with  one  of  his  learned 
guests.  No  doubt  these  Greeks  brought  along  with  their 
rich  treasures  of  culture  their  preposterousness  and  servil- 
ity to  Italy  ;  one  of  these  learned  wanderers  for  instance, 
the  author  of  the  "  Art  of  Flattery,"  Aristodemus  of  Nysa 
(about  700)  recommended  himself  to  his  mas- 
ters by  demonstrating  that  Homer  was  a  native 
^f  Rome ! 

In  the  same  measure  as  the  pursuits  of  the  Greek  lit» 
rati  prospered  in  Rome,  literary  activity  and  literary  mter 
Extent  of  ^^^  increased  among  the  Romans  themselves. 
th«  literary      Even  Greek  composition,  which  the  stricter  tasta 
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■BTunitsof  ^^  ^^®  Scipionic  age  had  tc  tally  set  asid« 
auBomaiifl.  ^Low  revived.  The  Greek  language  was  no\f 
universally  current^  and  a  Greek  treatise  found  a  quite  d\t 
ferent  public  from  a  Latin  one ;  therefore  Romans  of  rank, 
such  as  Lucius  Lucullus,  Marcus  Cicero,  Titus  Atticus 
Quintus  Scaevola  (tribune  of  the  people  in  700), 
like  the  kings  of  Armenia  and  Mauretania,  pub- 
lished occasionally  Greek  prose  and  even  Greek  verses. 
Such  Greek  authorship  however  by  native  Romans  re- 
mained a  secondary  matter  and  almost  an  amusement ;  the 
literary  as  well  as  the  political  parties  of  Italy  all  coincided 
in  adhering  to  their  Italian  nationality,  only  more  or  less 
pervaded  by  Hellenism.  Nor  could  there  be  any  com- 
plaint at  least  as  to  want  of  activity  in  the  field  of  Latin 
authorship.  There  was  a  flood  of  books  and  pamphlets  of 
all  sorts,  and  above  all  of  poems,  in  Rome.  Poets  swarmed 
there,  as  they  did  only  in  Tarsus  or  Alexandria ;  poetical 
publications  had  become  the  standing  juvenile  sin  of  live* 
Her  natures,  and  even  then  the  writer  was  reckoned  fortu- 
nate whose  youthful  poems  compassionate  oblivion  with- 
drew from  criticism.  Any  one  who  understood  the  art, 
wrote  without  difficulty  at  a  sitting  his  five  hundred  hex- 
ameters in  which  no  schoolmaster  found  anything  to  cen- 
sure, but  no  reader  discovered  anything  to  praise.  The 
female  world  also  took  a  lively  part  in  these  literary  pur- 
suits ;  the  ladies  did  not  confine  themselves  to  dancing  and 
music,  but  by  their  spirit  and  wit  ruled  conversation  and 
talked  excellently  on  Greek  and  Latin  literature ;  and,  when 
poetry  laid  siege  to  a  maiden's  heart,  the  beleaguered  for- 
tress not  unfrequently  capitulated  likewise  in  graceful 
versos.  Rhythms  became  more  and  more  the  fashionable 
plaything  of  the  big  children  of  both  sexes ;  poetical  epis 
ties,  joint  poetical  exercises  and  competitions  among  good 
friends,  were  of  common  occurrence,  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  epoch  institutions  were  already  opened  in  the  capi- 
tal, at  which  unfledged  Latin  poets  might  learn  verse-mak- 
ing for  money.  In  consequence  of  the  la-ge  consumptiot- 
sf  books  the  machinery  for  the  manufactu/e  of  copies  wai 
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substantially  perfected,  and  publication  was  efieoted  wUk 
comparative  rapidity  and  cheapness;  bookselling  becams 
a  respectable  and  lucrative  trade,  and  the  bookseller's  sliop 
a  usual  meeting-place  of  men  of  culture.  Reading  bad  b^ 
come  a  feshion,  nay  a  mania ;  at  table,  where  coarser  pi^ 
tiroes  nad  not  already  intruded,  reading  was  regularly  mtro- 
duced,  and  any  one  who  meditated  a  journey  seldom  forgot 
to  pack  up  a  travelling  library.  The  superior  officer  was 
seen  in  the  camp-tent  with  the  obscene  Greek  romance,  the 
statesman  in  the  senate  with  the  philosophical  treatise,  in 
his  hands.  Matters  accordingly  stood  in  the  Roman  state 
as  they  have  stood  and  will  stand  in  every  state  where  the 
citizens  read  *'  from  the  threshold  to  the  doseU"  The  Pai^ 
thian  vizier  was  not  far  wrong,  when  he  pointed  out  to  die 
citizens  of  Seleucia  the  romances  found  in  the  camp  of  Gras- 
sus  and  asked  them  whether  they  still  r^;arded  the  readers 
of  such  books  as  formidable  opponents. 

The  literary  tendency  of  this  age  was  varied  and  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  the  age  itself  was  divided 
drtiandthe  between  the  old  and  the  new  modes,  llie  same 
™  *™^  tendencies  which  came  into  oonflict  on  the  field 
of  politics,  the  national-Italian  tendency  of  the  conserva- 
tives, the  Helleno-Italian  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  cos- 
mopolitan tendency  of  the  new  nu>narchy,  fought  their  bat> 
ties  also  on  the  field  of  literature.  The  former  attached 
itself  to  the  older  Latin  literature,  which  in  the  theatre,  in 
the  school,  and  in  erudite  research  assumed  more  and  more 
the  character  of  classical.  With  less  taste  and  stronger 
party  tendencies  than  the  Scipionic  epoch  showed,  Ennius, 
Pacuvius,  and  especially  Plautus  were  now  exalted  to  the 
skies.  The  leaves  of  the  Sibyl  rose  in  price,  the  fewer  they 
oecame ;  the  relatively  greater  nationality  and  relatively 
^eater  productiveness  of  the  poets  of  the  sixth  century 
were  never  more  vividly  felt  than  in  this  epoch  of  finished 
Epigonism,  which  in  literature  as  decidedly  as  in  politici 
Wked  up  to  the  century  of  the  Hannibalic  warriors  as  to 
the  golden  age  that  had  now  unhappily  passed  away  beyond 
recall.     No  doubt  there  was  in  this  admiration  of  the  old 
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classics  no  small  poriion  of  the  same  hollo  wness  and  by  poo 
risy  which  are  oharacterUtio  of  the  conservatism  of  this  age 
in  general ;  and  here  too  there  was  no  want  of  trimmers. 
Cioero  for  instance,  although  in  prose  one  of  the  chief  repre 
■entatives  of  the  modern  tendency,  revered  nevertheless 
the  older  national  poetry  nearly  with  the  same  antiquarian 
lespect  which  he  paid  to  the  aristocratic  constitution  and 
Ihe  augural  discipline  ;  "  patriotism  requires,"  we  find  him 
saying,  '^  that  we  should  rather  read  a  notoriously  wretched 
translation  of  Sophocles  than  the  original.''  While  thus 
the  modern  literary  tendency  cognate  to  tiie  democratic 
monarchy  numbered  secret  adherents  enough  even  among 
the  orthodox  admirers  of  Ennius,  there  were  not  wanting 
already  bolder  judges,  who  treated  the  native  literature  as 
disrespectfully  as  the  senatorial  politics.  Not  only  did 
they  resume  the  strict  criticism  of  the  Scipionio  epoch  and 
give  weight  to  Terence  only  in  order  to  condemn  Ennius 
and  still  more  the  Ennianists,  but  the  younger  and  bolder 
men  went  much  farther  and  ventured  already — though  only 
as  yet  in  heretical  revolt  against  literary  orthodoxy — to 
call  Plautus  a  rude  jester  and  Lucilius  a  bad  verse-smith. 
This  modem  tendency  attached  itself  not  to  the  native 
authorship,  but  rather  to  the  more  recent  Greek  literature 
or  the  so-called  Alexandrinism. 

We  cannot  avoid  saying  at  least  so  much  respecting 
this   remarkable  afteri^rowth   of  Hellenic  Ian- 

The  Gh'eek 

iriB-    guage  and  art  as  is  requisite  for  the  understand- 


ing of  the  Roman  literature  of  this  and  the  later 
epochs.  The  Alexandrian  literature  was  based  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  pure  Hellenic  idiom,  which  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  was  superseded  in  daily  life  by  an 
hiferior  jargon  deriving  its  origin  from  the  contact  of  the 
Macedonian  dialect  with  various  Greek  and  barbarian 
tribes ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  Alexandrian  lit- 
erature sprang  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hellenic  nation  gen» 
■rally,  which  had  to  perish,  and  did  perish,  in  its  nati  nal 
Individuality  in  order  to  establish  the  universal  monarchy 
of  Alexander  and  the  empire  of  Hellenism.     Had  Alex 
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ander's  universal  empire  continued  to  subsist,  the  formei 
national  and  popular  literature  would  have  been  socoeeded 
by  a  cosmopolitan  literature  Hellenic  merely  in  name^ 
essentially  denationalized  and  called  into  life  in  a  certain 
measure  by  royal  patronage,  but  at  all  events  ruling  the 
world;  but,  as  the  state  of  Alexander  was  unhinged  bj 
bis  death,  the  germs  of  the  literature  corresponding  to  it 
rapidly  perished.  Nevertheless  the  Greek  nation  with  all 
that  it  had  possessed — with  its  nationality,  its  language,  iti 
ai  t — ^belonged  to  the  past.  It  was  only  in  a  cpmparatavelj 
naiTOW  circle  not  of  men  of  culture — for  such,  strictly 
speaking,  no  longer  existed — but  of  men  of  erudition  that 
the  Greek  literature  was  still  cherished  even  when  dead; 
that  the  rich  inheritance  which  it  had  left  was  inventoried 
with  melancholy  pleasure  or  arid  refinement  of  research; 
and  that  the  living  sense  of  sympathy  or  the  dead  emdi- 
■l  tion  was  elevated  into  a  semblance  of  productiveness.  This 
posthumous  productiveness  constitutes  the  so-called  Alex- 
/  andrinism.  It  is  essentially  similar  to  that  literature  of 
scholars,  which,  keeping  aloof  from  the  living  Romania 
nationalities  and  their  vulgar  idioms,  grew  up  during  the 
fifbeenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  among  a  cosmopolitan  cir 
cle  of  erudite  philologers — as  an  artificial  aftergrowth  of 
the  departed  antiquity  ;  the  contrast  between  the  classical 
and  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi  is 
doubtless  less  strongly  marked,  but  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, different  from  that  between  the  Latin  of  Manutius  and 
the  Italian  of  Macchiavelli. 

Italy  had  hitherto  been  in  the  main  disinclined  towardf 

Alexandrinism.  Its  season  of  comparative  bril* 
Aiexandrin-     Hance  was  the  period  shortly  before  and  afler 

the  first  Punic  war ;  yet  Naevius,  Ennius,  Pa- 
^uvius  and  generally  the  whole  body  of  the  national  Ro- 
man authors  down  to  Varro  and  Lucretius  in  all  branches 
of  poetical  production,  not  excepting  even  the  didactic  poem^ 
attached  themselves,  not  to  their  Greek  contemporaries  or 
^ery  recent  predecessors,  but  without  exception  to  Homer. 
Euripides,  Menander  and  the  other  masters  of  the  living 
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and  national  Greek  literature.  Roman  literature  was  nevei 
fresh  and  national ;  but,  as  long  as  there  was  a  Roman  peo- 
pJe,  its  authors  instinctively  sought  for  living  and  national 
models,  and  copied,  if  not  always  to  the  best  purpose  or 
the  best  authors,  at  least  such  as  were  original.  The  Greek 
literature  which  sprang  up  after  Alexander  found  its  first 
Roman  imitators — ^for  the  slight  attempts  of  the  Marian 
Age  (iii.  555)  can  scarcely  be  taken  into  account — among 
the  contemporaries  of  Cicero  and  Caesar;  and  now  the 
Roman  AlexanJriuism  spread  with  singular  rapidity.  In 
part  this  arose  from  external  causes.  The  increased  con* 
tact  with  the  Greeks,  especiaUy  the  frequent  journeys  of 
the  Romans  into  the  Hellenic  provinces  and  the  assemblage 
of  Greek  literati  in  Rome,  naturally  procured  a  public  even 
among  the  Italians  for  the  Greek  literature  of  the  day,  for 
the  epic  and  elegiac  poetry,  epigrams,  and  Milesian  tales 
current  at  that  time  in  Greece.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
already  stated  (p.  673),  the  Alexandrian  poetry  had  its 
established  place  hi  the  instruction  of  the  Italian  youth ; 
and  thus  reacted  on  Latin  literature  all  the  more,  since  the 
latter  continued  to  be  essentially  dependent  at  all  times  on 
the  Hellenistic  school-training.  We  find  in  this  respect 
even  a  direct  connection  of  the  new  Roman  with  the  new 
Greek  literature;  the  already  mentioned  Parthenius,  one 
of  the  better  known  Alexandrian  elegists,  opened,  appar- 
ently  about  700,  a  school  for  literature  and  po- 
etry in  Rome,  and  the  excerpts  are  still  extant 
in  which  he  supplied  one  of  his  noble  pupils  with  materials 
for  Latin  elegies  of  an  erotic  and  mythological  natui*e  ac- 
cording to  the  well  knDwn  Alexandrian  receipt.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  simply  such  accidental  occasions  which  called 
into  existence  the  Roman  Alexandrinism ;  it  was  on  the 
contrary  a  product — perhaps  not  pleasing,  but  thoroughly 
inevitable— of  the  political  and  national  devel  pment  of 
Rome.  On  the  one  hand,  as  Hellas  resolved  'tself  into 
Hellenism,  so  now  Latlum  resolved  itself  into  Romanism ; 
the  national  development  of  Italy  became  overgrown  and 
"^as  merged  in  Caesar's  Mediterranean  empire,  just  as  th« 
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Helleiiic  development  in  the  Eastern  empire  of  Alexander! 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  new  empire  rested  on  the  fiMi 
that  the  mighty  streams  of  Grreek  and  Latin  rationalitj, 
after  having  flowed  in  parallel  channels  for  many  oentvries 
now  at  length  coalesced,  the  Italian  literature  had  ml 
merely  as  hitherto  to  seek  its  groundwork  generally  in  Ai 
Greek)  but  had  also  to  put  itself  on  a  levd  with  the  Greek 
literature  of  the  present;  or  in  other  words  with  AlexHii 
drinism.     With  die  scholastic  Latin,  Mrith  liie  olosed  nma- 
ber  of  classics,  with  the  exclusive  circle  of  dasrio^reatfing 
urhani^  the  national  Latin  literature  was  dead  and  at  m 
end;   there  arose  instead  of  it  a  thoroughly  degenerale^ 
artificially  fostered,  imperial  literature,  which  did  not  rest 
on  any  definite  nationality,  but  proclaimed  in  two  languages 
the  universal  gospel  of  humanity,  and  was  dep^ident  in 
point  of  spirit  throughout  and  consciously  on  ttie  old  Hel- 
lenic, in  point  of  language  partly  on  this,  partly  on  the  old 
Roman  popular,  literature.     This  was  no  improvement 
The  Mediterranean  monarchy  of  Oaesar  was  doubtless  a 
grand  and — what  is  moro— a  necessary  creation;    but  it 
had  been  called  into  life  by  an  arbitrary  superior  will,  and 
therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  in  it  of  the  freA 
popular  life,  of  the  overflowing  national  vigour,  which  are 
characteristic  of  younger,  more  limited,  and  more  natural 
commonwealths,  and  which  the  Italian  state  of  the  sixth 
century  had  still  been  able  to  exhibit.     The  ruin  of  the* 
Italian  nationality,  accomplished  in  the  creation  of  Caesar, 
nipped  the  promise  of  literature.     Every  one  who  has  any 
sense  of  the  close  affinity  between  art  and  nationality  will 
always  turn  back  from  Cicero  and   Horace  to  Gate  and 
Lucretius  ;  and  nothing  but  the  schoolmaster's  view  of  his- 
tory a^d  of  literature — which  has  acquired,  it  is  true,  in 
.his  department  the  sanction  of  prescription— could  liave 
called  the  epoch  of  art  beginning  with  the  new  monardiy 
pre-eminently  the  golden  age.      But  while   the   Romano 
Hellenic  Alexandrinism  of  the  age  of  Caesar  and  Augustus 
must  be  deemed  inferior  to  the  older,  however  imperfect, 
national  literature,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  as  decidedly 
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■uperior  to  the  Alexandrinism  of  the  age  of  the  Diadochi 
ts  Caesar's  enduring  structure  to  the  ephemeral  creation  of 
Alexander.  We  shall  have  afterwards  to  show  that  the 
Augustan  literature,  compared  with  the  kindred  literature 
of  the  period  of  the  Diadochi,  was  far  less  a  literature  ot 
^hih  Rogers  and  far  more  an  imperial  literature  than  the 
latter,  and  Uierefore  had  a  &r  more  permanent  and  fiir 
more  general  influence  in  the  ilpper  circles  of  society  than 
the  Greek  Alexandrinism. 

Nowhere  was  the  prospect  more  lamentable  than  in 
^^^  dramatic  literature.    Tragedy  and  comedy  had 

etwonf.  already  before  the  present  epoch  become  in- 
^**^"       wardly  extinct  in  the  Roman  national  literature. 


*'**''  New  pieces  were  no  longer  performed.    That 

^e  public  still  in  the  Sullan  age  expected  to  see  such,  ap- 
pears from  the  reproductions — ^belonging  to  this  epoch— of 
Plautine  comedies  with  the  titles  and  names  of  the  persons 
altered,  with  reference  to  which  the  managers  well  added 
diat  it  was  better  to  see  a  good  old  piece  than  a  bad  new 
one.  From  this  the  step  was  not  great  to  that  entire  sur- 
render of  the  stage  to  the  dead  poets,  which  we  find  in  the 
Ciceronian  age,  and  to  which  Alexandrinism  made  no  op 
position.  Its  productiveness  in  this  department  was  worse  h 
than  none.  Real  dramatic  composition  the  Alexandrian 
literature  never  knew ;  the  spurious  drama  alone,  which 
was  written  primarily  for  reading  and  not  for  exhibition, 
could  be  introduced  by  it  into  Italy,  and  soon  accordingly 
Iheae  dramatic  iambics  began  to  be  quite  as  prevalent  in 
Some  as  in  Alexandria,  and  the  writing  of  tragedy  in  par* 
ticular  began  to  figure  among  l^e  regular  diseases  of  ado- 
lescence. We  may  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
quality  of  these  productions  from  the  &ct  that  Quintua 
Cicero,  in  order  homoeopathically  to  beguile  the  weariness 
of  winter  quarters  in  Gaul,  composed  four  tragedies  in  six- 
Men  days. 

In  the  "  picture  of  life  ^  or  mimus  alone  the  last  still 
vigorous  product  of  the  national  literature,  tht 
Afellan  farce,  became  engrafted  with  the  etho 
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logical  ofishoots  of  Greek  comedy,  which  Alexandrinlfm 
cultivated  with  greater  poetical  vigour  and  better  auooeii 
than  any  other  branch  of  poetry.  The  mimus  originated 
out  of  the  dances  in  character  to  the  flute,  which  had  loog 
been  usual,  and  which  were  performed  sometimes  on  other 
occasions,  e.  g,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  during 
dinner,  but  more  especially  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  duriif 
the  intervals  between  the  acts.  It  was  not  difficult  to  form 
out  of  these  dances — in  which  the  aid  of  speech  had  doub^ 
less  long  since  been  occasionally  employed— by  means  of 
the  introduction  of  a  more  organized  plot  and  a  regular 
dialogue  little  comedies,  which  were  yet  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  earlier  comedy  and  even  from  the  fiiroe 
by  the  facts,  that  the  dance  and  the  lasciviousness  insepara^ 
ble  from  such  dancing  continued  in  this  case  to  play  a  diief 
part,  and  that  the  mimus,  as  belonging  properly  not  to  the 
boards  but  to  the  pit^  threw  aside  all  ideal  scenic  eflects, 
such  as  masks  for  the  face  and  theatrical  buskins,  and— • 
what  was  specially  important — ^admitted  of  the  female  char- 
acters being  represented  by  women.  This  new  mimus, 
which  first  seems  to  have  come  on  the  stage  of  the  capital 
about  672,  soon  swallowed  up  the  national  harle- 
quinade, with  which  it  indeed  in  the  most  essen- 
tial respects  coincided,  and  yvas  employed  as  the  usual  in- 
terlude and  especially  as  afterpiece  along  with  the  other 
dramatic  performances.*     The  plot  was  of  course  still  more 

*  Cicero  testifies  that  the  mimas  in  his  time  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  Atellana  {Ad  Fam.  ix.  16) ;  with  this  accords  the  fact,  that  th« 
mimi  and  mvmae  first  appear  about  the  Sullan  epoch  {Ad  Her,  L  14, 
24 ;  ii.  13,  19 ;  Atta  Fk\  1  Ribbeck ;  Plin.  U,  N.  vii.  48,  158 ;  Pliii 
larch  SuU.  2,  86).  The  designation  mtmiM,  however,  is  sometimes  in- 
Aocunitely  applied  to  the  comedian  generally.  Thus  the  mvntu  who 
appeared  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  in  642-643  (Festus 
under  salva  res  eat ;  comp.  Cicero  De  Orat,  Ii.  69,  242) 


Id  evidently  nothing  but  an  actor  of  the  jMiaia^  {ot  there  was  at 
this  period  no  room  in  the  development  of  the  Roman  theatre  for  real 
mimes  in  the  later  sense. 

With  the  mimus  of  the  classical  Greek  period — ^prose  dialogues,  la 
which  gmrf  pictures,  particularly  of  a  rural  kind,  Fere  presented — thf 
Roman  mimus  liad  no  especial  relation. 
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indifierent,  loose,  and  absurd  than  in  the  harlequinade ;  U 
it  was  only  sufficiently  chequered,  so  that  the  beggar  sud 
d^y  became  a  Croesus  and  so  forth,  they  did  not  remon- 
strate with  the  poet  who  instead  of  untying  the  knot  cut  it 
to  pieces.  The  subjects  were  chiefly  of  an  amorous  nature, 
mostly  of  the  licentious  sort ;  for  example,  poet  and  public 
without  exception  tool(  part  against  the  husband,  and  poeU 
leal  justice  consisted  in  the  derision  of  good  morals.  The 
artistic  charm  depended  wholly,  as  in  the  Atellana,  on  the 
portraiture  of  the  manners  of  common  and  low  life;  in 
which  rural  pictures  are  laid  aside  for  those  of  the  life  and 
doings  of  the  capital,  and  the  sweet  rabble  of  Rome — just 
•8  in  the  similar  Greek  pieces  the  rabble  of  Alexandria — 
19  summoned  to  applaud  its  own  likeness.  Many  subjects 
are  taken  from  the  life  of  tradesmen ;  there  appear  the— 
here  also  inevitable — **  Fuller,^  then  the  "  Ropemaker," 
the  "  Dyer,"  the  "  Salt-man,"  the  "  Female  Weavers,"  the 
"  Rascal ;  "  other  pieces  give  sketches  of  character,  as  the 
**  Forgetful,"  the  "  Braggart,"  the  "  Man  of  100,000  ses- 
terces ; "  *  or  pictures  of  other  lands,  the  "  Etruscan 
Woman,"  the  "  Gauls,"  the  "  Cretan,"  "  Alexandria , "  or 
descriptions  of  popular  festivals,  as  the  ^'  Compitalia,"  the 
''Saturnalia,"  "Anna  Perenna,"  the  "Hot  Baths;"  or 
parodies  of  mythology,  as  the  "  Voyage  to  the  Undei^ 
world,"  the  "  Arvernian  Lake."  Apt  nicknames  and  short 
commonplaces  which  were  easily  retained  and  applied  were 
welcome ;  but  every  piece  of  nonsense  was  of  itself  privi- 
leged ;  in  this  preposterous  worl  i  Bacchus  is  applied  to  for 
water  and  the  fountain-nymph  for  wine.  Isolated  examples 
even  of  the  political  allusions  formerly  so  strictly  prohib- 
ited in  the  Roman  theatre  are  found  in  these  mimes.f     As 

*  YHth  the  possession  of  this  sum,  which  oonstitated  the  qualii!- 
oation  for  the  first  yoting-chiss  and  subjected  the  inheritance  to  th4 
Voconian  law,  the  boundary  line  was  crossed  which  separated  inferiof 
{jUnmorn)  from  respectable  people.  Therefore  the  poor  client  of  Oa* 
luUiis  (xziii.  26)  beseeches  the  gods  to  help  him  to  this  fortune. 

f  In  tbo  "  Descensus  ad  Inferos "  of  Laberius  all  sorts  of  people 
foiward,  who  hare  seen  wonders  aud  signs ;  to  one  there  appeared 
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regards  metrical  form,  these  poets  gave  theroselveSi  as  thfl]r 
tell  us, ''  but  moderate  trouble  with  the  versification ; "  thi 
language  abounded,  even  in  the  pieces  prepared  for  pHblic» 
tion,  with  vulgar  expressions  and  low  figures.  Tbe  mime 
was,  it  is  plain,  in  substance  nothing  but  the  former  futit  \ 
with  this  exception,  that  the  character-masks  and  the  itairf* 
ing  scenery  of  Atella  as  well  as  the  rustic  impress  art 
dropped,  and  in  their  room  the  life  of  the  capital  in  iii 
boundless  liberty  and  license  is  brought  on  the  stags. 
Most  pieces  of  this  sort  were  doubtless  of  a  very  lugitivs 
nature  and  made  no  pretension  to  a  plsos  in 
literature;  but  the  mimes  of  Laberins,  full  «f 
pungent  delineation  of  character  and  in  point  of  language 
and  metre  exhibiting  the  hand  of  a  master,  maintained  their 
ground  in  it ;  and  even  the  historian  must  r^ret  that  we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  compare  the  drama  of  the  re> 
publican  death-struggle  in  Rome  with  its  great  Attic  coun- 
terpart 

With  the  worthlessness  of  dramatic  literature  the  in 
crease  of  scenic  spectacles  and  of  scenic  pomp 
Se^kM.      ^eat  hand  in  hand.     Dramatic  representations 
obtained  their  regular  place  in  the  public  life 
not  only  of  the  capital  but  also  of  the  country  towns  ;  the 
former  also  now  at  length  acquired  by  means  of  Pompeius 
a  permanent  theatre  (699 ;  see  p.  863),  and  the 
Campanian  custom  of  stretching  canvas  over  the 
theatre  for  the  protection  of  the  actors  and  spectators  dur- 
ing the  performance,  which  in  ancient  times  always  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  now  likewise  found  admission  to 
Rome  (676).     As  at  that  time  in  Greece  it  was 
not  the — more  than  pale — Pleiad  of  the  Alex- 


a  husband  with  two  wives,  whereupon  a  neighbour  is  of  opinion  that 
this  is  still  wono  than  the  vision,  reoentlv  seen  by  a  soothsayer  In  a 
dream,  cf  six  aediles.  Caesar  forsooth  desired — acoording  to  the  talk 
of  the  time — to  iotroduce  polygamy  in  Rome  (Suetonius,  Cau,  S8)  and 
Qc  nominated  in  reality  six  aediles  iostead  of  four.  One  sees  ftom  thii 
that  liaberius  understood  how  to  exero&M  tbe  fool's  privilege  and 
how  10  permit  the  fooPs  freedom. 
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andriaii  dramatists,  but  the  classic  drama,  abcve  all  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides,  which  amidst  the  amplest  develop 
ment  of  acenic  resources  kept  the  stage,  so  in  Rome  at  ths 
time  of  Cicero  the  tragedies  of  Ennlus,  Racuvius,  and  Ao 
gius,  and  the  comedies  of  Plautus  were  thos#  chiefly  pro* 
Aiued.  While  the  latter  had  been  in  the  previous  period 
Aupplanted  hj  the  more  tasteful  but  in  point  of  comic  vig 
o»r  &r  inferior  Terence,  Roscius  and  Varro,  or  in  other 
words  dramatic  art  and  antiquarian  scholarship,  co-operated 
to  procure  fbr  him  a  resurrection  similar  to  that  which 
Shakospeare  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Garrick  and  John- 
son; but  even  Platttus  had  to  sufier  from  the  degenerate 
susoeptibility  and  the  impatient  haste  of  an  audience  spoilt 
by  the  short  and  slovenly  farces,  so  that  the  managers  found 
themselves  compelled  to  excuse  the  length  of  the  Plautine 
comedies  and  even  perhaps  to  make  omissions  and  altera- 
tions. The  more  limited  the  stock  of  plays,  the  more  the 
activity  of  the  managing  and  executive  staff  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  public  was  directed  to  the  scenic  representa- 
tion of  the  pieces.  There  was  hardly  any  more  lucrative 
trade  in  Rome  than  that  of  the  actor  and  the  dancing-girl 
of  the  first  rank.  The  princely  estate  of  the  tragic  actor 
Aesopus  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  610) ;  his  still 
more  celebrated  contemporary  Roscius  (iii.  549)  estimated 
his  annual  income  at  600,000  sesterces  (£6,000)  *  and  the 
dancer  Dionysia  estimated  hers  at  200,000  sesterces  (£2^- 
000).  At  the  same  time  immense  sums  were  expended  on 
deeorations  and  costume ;  now  and  then  trains  of  six  hun- 
dred mules  in  harness  crossed  the  stage,  and  the  Trojan 
theatrical  army  was  employed  to  present  to  the  public  a 
tableau  of  the  nations  vanquished  by  Pompeius  in  Asia. 
The  music  which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  inserted 
choruses  likewise  obtained  a  greater  and  more  independent 
Importance ,  as  the  wind  sways  the  waves,  says  Varro,  sc 

*  He  obtained  from  the  state  for  every  day  on  whicli  Lc  acted  1,00C 
dmtmii  (£40)  and  besides  ibis  the  pay  for  his  company.  In  later  yean 
bs  declined  the  honoratium  for  himself. 
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the  skilful  Hute-player  sways  the  minds  of  th^  listeners  witb 
every  modulation  of  melody.  It  accustomed  itself  to  tilt 
use  of  quicker  time,  and  thereby  compelled  the  player  to 
more  lively  action.  Musical  and  dramatic  connoisseurship 
was  developed ;  the  hahitui  recognized  every  tune  by  the 
first  note,  and  knew  the  texts  by  heart ;  every  &u1t  in  ths 
music  or  recitation  was  severely  censured  by  the  aadieocei 
The  state  of  the  Roman  stage  in  the  time  of  Cicero  vividly 
riBminds  us  of  the  modem  French  theatre.  As  the  Roman 
mime  corresponds  to  the  loose  tableaux  of  the  pieces  of 
the  day,  nothing  being  too  good  and  nothing  too  bad  for 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  to  we  find  in  both  the  same 
traditionally  classic  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  the  man  of 
oidture  is  in  duty  bound  to  admire  or  at  least  to  applaud. 
Tiie  multitude  is  satisfied,  when  it  meets  its  own  refleefeioQ 
in  the  farce,  and  admires  the  decorative  pomp  and  receives 
the  general  impression  of  an  ideal  world  in  the  drama ;  the 
man  of  higher  culture  concerns  himself  at  the  theatre  not 
with  the  piece,  but  only  with  its  artistic  representation. 
Moreover  the  Roman  histrionic  art  oscillated  in  its  difier^ 
eut  spheres,  just  like  the  French,  between  the  cottage  and 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  nothing  unusual  for  the  Roman 
dancing-girls  to  throw  off  at  the  finale  the  upper  robe  and 
to  give  a  dance  in  undress  for  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
but  on  the  other  hand  in  the  ^yes  of  the  Roman  Talma  the 
supreme  law  of  his  art  was,  not  the  truth  of  nature,  but 
symmetry. 

In  recitative  poetry  metrical  annals  after  the  model  of 
those  of  Ennius  seem  not  to  have  been  want- 
Aunata/  ^"g  5  ^^"^  *^®y  were  perhaps  sufficiently  criti- 
cised by  that  graceful  vow  of  his  mistress  of 
which  Catullus  sings — ^that  the  worst  of  the  bad  heroic 
poems  should  be  presented  as  a  sacrifice  to  holy  Venus,  if 
she  would  only  bring  back  her  lover  from  his  vile  political 
poetry  to  her  arms. 

Indeed  in  the  whole  field  of  recitative  poetry   at  this 

^^  epoch  the  older  national-Roman  tendency  is  rep 

resented  only  by  a  single  work  of  note,  which, 
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however,  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  important  joet'oal 
products  of  Roman  litei'ature.  It  is  the  didactic  poem  of 
Titus  Lucretius  Carus  (655-699)  "  ConccmiDg 
the  Nature  of  Things,"  whose  author,  belonging 
to  the  best  circles  of  Roman  society,  but  taking  no  part  in 
public  life  whether  from  weakness  of  health  or  froni  di*' 
Inclination,  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood  shortly  befcre 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  As  a  poet  he  attached  him- 
self decidedly  to  Ennius  and  thereby  to  the  classical  Greek 
literature.  Indignantly  he  turns  away  from  the  "  hollow 
Hellenism "  of  his  time,  and  professes  himself  with  his 
whole  soul  and  heart  to  be  the  scholar  of  the  '*  chaste 
Greeks,**  as  indeed  even  the  sacred  earnestness  of  Thucy- 
dides  has  found  no  unworthy  echo  in  one  of  the  best-known 
sections  of  this  Roman  poem.  As  Ennius  draws  his  wis« 
dom  from  Epicharmus  and  Euhemcrus,  so  Lucretius  bor* 
rows  the  form  of  his  representation  from  Empedocles, 
"  the  most  glorious  treasure  of  the  richly  endowed  Sicilian 
isle ; "  and,  as  to  the  matter,  gathers  "  all  the  golden  words 
together  from  the  rolls  of  Epicurus,"  "  who  outshines  other 
wise  men  as  the  sun  obscures  the  stars."  Like  Ennius, 
Lucretius  disdains  the  mythological  lore  with  which  poetry 
was  overloaded  by  Alexandrinism,  and  requires  nothing 
from  his  reader  but  a  knowledge  of  the  legends  generally 
current.*  In  spite  of  the  modern  purism  which  rejected 
foreign  words  from  poetry,  Lucretius  prefers  to  use,  as 
Ennius  had  done,  a  significant  Greek  word  in  place  of  a 
feeble  and  obscure  Latin  one.  The  old  Roman  alliteration, 
the  want  of  mutual  adjustment  between  the  divisions  of 
the  verse  and  those  of  the  sentence,  and  generally  the  older 
modes  of  expression  and  composition,  are  still  frequently 
found  in  Lucretius'  rhythms,  and  although  he  handles  thf 

*  Such  an  individual  apparent  exception  as  Panchaea  the  land  of 
fnccnfle  is  to  be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  this  had  passed 
from  the  romance  of  the  Travels  of  Euhemerns  already  perhaps  in(« 
the  poetry  of  Ennius,  at  any  rate  into  the  poems  of  Lucius  Man* 
Itas  (ill  656 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  i.  2,  4)  and  thence  was  well  krown  to  tht 
pablie  for  which  Lucretius  wrote. 
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vorse  more  melodiously  tlian  Ennius,  his  hexasieters  raav« 
not,  as  those  of  the  modern  poetical  school,  with  a  livelj 
grace  like  the  rippling  brook,  but  with  a  stately  slowness 
like  the  stream  of  liquid  gold.  Philosophically  and  prao* 
tically  also  Lucretius  leans  throughout  on  Ennius,  the  only 
indigenous  poet  whom  his  poem  celebrates.  The  couSbm* 
fion  of  fdth  of  the  singer  of  Rudiae  (ii.  530) — 

£^0  deum  genvM  e$9e  temper  dm,  et  dieam  eoelihim^ 
Bed  €09  nan  eurare  opinor^  quid  tiffot  kumamim 


describes  completely  the  religious  standpoint  of  Lucretia% 
and  not  unjustly  for  that  reason  he  himself  terms  his  poea 
as  it  were  the  ccmtinuation  of  Ennius : — 

JSVtntiM  ut  noeter  eecinii,  qui  prinnu  ennoeno 
DetuRi  ex  HeHcone  pereMii  Jronde  eeronanif 
Per  gentle  Ualae  hominmn  quae  eUtra  duereL 

Once  more — ^and  for  the  last  time — ^the  poem  of  Lucre- 
tius is  resonant  with  the  whole  poetic  pride  and  the  whole 
poetic  earnestness  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which,  amidst 
the  images  of  the  formidable  Carthaginian  and  the  glorious 
Scipiad,  the  imagination  of  the  poet  is  more  at  home  than  In 
his  own  degenerate  age.*  To  him  too  his  own  song  **  grace- 
fully welling  out  of  the  abundance  of  feeling  "  sounds,  as 
compared  with  the  common  poems,  "like  the  brief  song 
of  the  swan  compared  with  the  cry  of  the  crane ;  ^ — with 
aim  too  the  heart  swells,  listening  to  the  melodies  of  its 
own  invention,  with  the  hope  of  illustrious  honours — just 
as  Ennius  forbids  the  men  to  whom  he  "gave  from  the 
depth  of  the  heiirt  a  foretaste  of  fiery  song,"  to  mourn  at 
his,  the  immortal  singer's,  tomb. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fatality,  that  this  man  of  extraordi- 
nary taleniis,  far  superior  in  originality  of  poetic  endow- 

*  This  naiVely  appears  in  the  desoriptions  of  war,  in  nhich  tht 
lerapcsts  that  destroy  armies,  and  the  hosts  of  elephants  that  trampis 
down  those  who  are  on  their  own  side — ^pictures,  that  is,  from  the  Puais 
vmrs — appear  as  if  they  belong  to  the  immediate  present.  Comp.  i| 
41;  V.  1226.  13)3   1889. 
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ments  to  niost  if  not  to  all  his  contemporaries,  fell  upon 
an  age  in  which  he  felt  himself  strange  and  forlorn,  and  iu 
consequence  of  this  made  the  most  singular  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  a  subject.    The  system  of  Epicurus,  which  con- 
verts the  universe  into  a  great  vortex  of  atoms  and  under- 
take to  explain  the  origin  and  end  of  the  world  as  well  as 
all  the  problems  of  nature  and  of  life  in  a  purely  mechan- 
ical way,  was  doubtless  somewhat  less  silly  than  the  con- 
version of  myths  into  history  which  was  attempted  by  ^ 
Euhemerus  and  after  him  by  Ennius ;  but  it  was  not  an 
ingenious  or  a  fresh  system,  and  the  task  of  poetically  un- 
folding this  mechanical  view  of  the  world  was  of  such  a  , 
nature  that  never  probably  did  poet  expend  life  and  art  on  | 
a  more  ungrateful  theme.     The  philosophic  reader  censures  ^ 
in  the  Lucretian  poem  the  omission  of  the  liner  points  of 
the  system,  the  superficiality  especially  with  which  contro- 
versies are  presented,  the  defective  division,  the  frequent 
repetitions,  with  quite  as  good  reason  as  the  poetical  reader 
frets  at  the  mathematics  put  into  rhythm  which  makes  a 
great  portion  of  the  poem  absolutely  unreadable.     In  spite 
of  these  incredible  defects,  before  which  every  man   of 
mediocre  talent  must  inevitably  have  succumbed,  this  poet 
might  justly  boast  of  having  carried  off  from  the  poetio 
wilderness  a  new  chaplet  such  as  the  Muses  had  not  yet 
bestowed  on  any ;  and  it  was  by  no  means  merely  the 
.occasional  similitudes,  and  the  other  inserted  descriptions 
of  mighty  natural  phenomena  and  yet  mightier  passions, 
which  acquired  for  the  poet  this  chaplet.     The  genius  which 
marks  the  view  of  life  as  well  as  the  poetry  of  Lucretius  \ 
depends  on  his  unbelief,  which  came  forward  and  was  en- 
titled to  come  forward  with  the  full  victorious  power  of    1 
truth,  and  therefore  with  the  full  \igour  o^  poetry,  in  oppo^ 
iition  to  the  prevailing  hypocrisy  or  superstition. 

Humana  ante  oculos  /oede  ewn  vita  jateret 
In  ierrit  <^pre*9a  gravi  nub  religUme^ 
Quae  caput  a  eoeli  regionibus  ontendebat 
HorrihUi,  super  aspeetu  mortalihu^  inxtaWt 
Primum  Qraiue  homo  mortalU  Undere  eonir^ 

Vol.  IV.— ao 
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EU  oeu^os  auiut  primuAjue  oUutert  confirm, 
JEPiyo  vivida  vi»  anumi  pervieU^  et  extra 
ProeeuU  Umge  Jlammantia  utoema  muntk 
Atqtie  omne  imtMnnan  perogravil  m$nU  animofm. 

The  poet  accordingly  was  zealous  to  overthrow  the  godUf 
as  Brutus  had  overthrown  the  kings,  and  ^  to  release  naturt 
ft'om  her  stern  lords."  But  it  was  not  against  the  long  ago 
collapsed  throne  of  Jovis  that  these  flaming  words  wero 
hurled  ;  just  like  Ennius,  Lucretius  fights  practically  above 
all  things  against  the  wild  foreign  faiths  and  superstitions 
of  the  multitude,  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother  foi 
instance  and  the  childish  lightning-lore  of  the  Etruscans. 
Horror  and  antipathy  towards  that  terrible  world  in  gen- 
oral,  in  which  and  for  which  the  poet  wrote,  suggested  hi» 
poem.  It  was  composed  in  that  hopeless  time  when  the 
rule  of  the  oligarchy  had  been  overthrown  and  that  of 
Caesar  had  not  yet  been  established,  in  the  sultry  years 
during  which  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was  awaited 
with  long  and  painful  suspense.  If  we  seem  to  perceive 
in  its  unequal  and  restless  utterance  that  the  poet  daily  ex* 
pected  to  see  the  wild  tumult  of  revolution  break  forth 
over  himself  and  his  work,  we  must  not  with  reference  to 
his  view  of  men  and  things  forget  amidst  what  men,  and 
in  prospect  of  what  things,  that  view  had  its  origin.  In 
Ilcllas  at  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was  a  cur- 
rent saying,  and  one  profoundly  felt  by  all  the  best  men,- 
that  the  best  thing  of  all  was  not  to  be  bom,  and  the  next 
best  to  die.  Of  all  views  of  the  world  possible  to  a  ten- 
der and  poetically  organized  mind  in  the  kindred  Caesarian 
age  this  was  the  noblest  and  the  most  ennobling,  that  it  is 
a  benefit  for  man  to  be  released  from  a  belief  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  thereby  from  the  evil  dread  of 
death  and  of  the  gods  which  malignantly  steals  over  men 
like  terror  creeping  over  children  in  a  dark  room  ;  that,  as 
the  sleep  of  the  night  is  more  refreshing  than  the  trouble 
of  the  day,  so  death,  eternal  repose  from  all  hope  and  fear, 
is  better  than  life,  as  indeed  the  go  is  of  the  poet  thenv 
selves  are  nothing,  and  have  nothing,  but  an  eternal  blessed 
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rest ;  that  the  pains  of  hell  torment  man,  not  afler  life,  but 
during  its  course^  in  the  wild  and  unruly  passions  of  hii 
throbbing  heart ;  that  the  task  of  man  is  to  attune  his  soul 
to  equanimity,  to  esteem  the  purple  no  higher  than  the 
warm  dress  worn  at  home,  rather  to  remain  in  the  ranks 
of  those  that  obey  than  to  press  into  the  oonfused  crowd 
of  candidates  for  the  office  of  ruler,  rather  to  lie  on  the 
grass  beside  the  brook  than  to  take  part  under  the  golden 
ceiling  of  the  rich  in  emptying  his  countless  dishes,  lliis 
philosophico-practical  tendency  is  the  true  ideal  essence  of 
the  Lucretian  poem  and  is  only  overlaid,  not  choked,  by 
all  the  dreariness  of  its  physical  demonstrations.  Essen- 
tially on  this  rests  its  comparative  wisdom  and  truth.  The 
man  who  with  a  reverence  for  his  great  predecessors  and 
a  vehement  zeal,  to  which  this  century  elsewhere  knew  no 
parallel,  preached  such  doctrine  and  embellished  it  with  the 
<^rm  of  art,  may  be  termed  at  once  a  good  citizen  and  a 
great  poet.  The  didactic  poem  concerning  the  Nature  of 
Things,  however  much  it  may  challenge  censure,  has  re- 
mained one  of  the  brilliant  stars  in  the  poorly  illuminated 
expanse  of  Roman  literature ;  and  with  reason  the  great- 
est of  German  philologists  chose  the  task  of  making  the 
Lucretian  poem  once  more  readable  as  his  last  and  most 
masterly  work. 

Lucretius,  although  his  poetical  vigour  as  well  as  his 
art  was  admired  by  his  cultivated  contempo- 
ttio  ikBhion-  raries,  yet  remained— of  late  growth  as  he  was 
able  portry.  — ^  master  without  scholars.  In  the  Hellenic 
fiishionable  poetry  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  lack  at 
lc:ist  of  scholars,  who  exerted  themselves  to  emulate  the 
Alexandrian  masters.  With  true  tact  the  more  gifled  of 
the  Alexandrian  poets  avoided  larger  works  and  the  pure 
forms  of  poetry — the  drama,  the  epos,  the  lyric ;  the  most 
pleasing  and  successful  performances  consisted  with  them, 
just  as  with  the  new  Latin  poets,  in  "  short-winded  "  tasks 
and  especially  in  such  &s  belonged  to  the  domains  border 
ing  on  the  pure  forms  of  art,  more  especially  to  the  wide 
field  intervening  between  narrative  and  song.     Multifariouf 
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,  didaotic  poems  were  written.  Small  half  heroie,  half  erotk 
;  epics  were  great  favourites,  and  especially  an  erudite  sort 
I  of  Icve-elegy  peculiar  to  this  autumnal  summer  of  Greek 
p<>etry  and  characteristic  of  the  philological  source  whence 
it  sprang,  in  which  the  poet  more  or  less  arbitrarily  inle^ 
wove  the  description  of  his  own  feelings,  chiefly  amatory, 
with  epic  shreds  from  the  cycle  of  Greek  l^end.  Festal 
lays  were  diligently  and  ingeniously  manufactured ;  in  gen* 
eral,  owing  to  the  want  of  spontaneous  poetical  feeling,  the 
occasional  poem  preponderated  and  especially  the  epigram, 
of  which  the  Alexandrians  produced  excellent  specimens. 
Tlie  poverty  of  materials  and  the  want  of  freshness  in  lan- 
guage and  rhythm,  which  inevitably  cleave  to  every  litera- 
ture not  national,  men  sought  as  much  as  possible  to  con- 
ceal under  odd  themes,  far-fetched  phr«ises,  rare  words  and 
artificial  versification,  and  generally  under  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  philological  and  antiquarian  erudition  and  tech- 
nical dexterity. 

Such  was  the  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  Roman 
boys  of  this  period,  and  they  came  in  crowds  to  hear  and 
to  practise  it;  already  (about  700)  the  love 
poems  of  Euphorion  and  similar  Alexandrian 
poetry  formed  the  ordinary  reading  and  the  ordinary  pieces 
for  declamation  of  the  cultivated  youth.*  The  literary 
revolution  took  place ;  but  it  yielded  in  the  first  instance 
wiih  rare  exceptions  only  premature  or  unripe  fruits.  The 
number  of  the  "  new-fashioned  poets "  was  legion,  but 
poetry  was  rare  and  Apollo  was  compelled,  as  always 
when  so  many  throng  towards  Parnassus,  to  make  very 
short  work.  The  long  poems  never  were  worth  anything, 
the  short  ones  seldom.    Even  in  this  literary  age  the  poetry 

*  *'  No  doubV  Mys  Cicero  {Tuae,  iii.  19,  46)  in  reference  to  Er.. 
Dins,  *'the  glorious  poet  ia  despised  by  our  reciters  of  Euphorioa  * 
"  I  have  safely  arrived,"  he  writes  to  Atticus  (vii.  2  inii.y,  **  as  a  inosV 
favourable  north  wind  blew  for  us  across  from  Epirus.  This  spondaic 
line  you  may,  if  you  choose,  sell  to  one  of  the  new-fashioned  poets  wt 
four  own "  {ita  Mle  nohh  Jlavii  ab  Epiro  lenitttumut  Onehemniim 
Hkt^w.  7tror5«<d^oyTa  ft  cux  volu  rwv  ¥€W7 4p<iw  jjfo  luo  Vftidiio). 
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of  the  day  had  become  a_j^ublic  nuisance  5  it  sometimea 
happened  that  one's  friend  would  send  home  to  him  by 
way  of  mockery  as  a  festal  present  a  pile  of  trashy  verset 
fresh  from  the  bookseller's  shop,  whose  value  was  at  ouoe 
betrayed  by  the  elegant  binding  and  the  smooth  paper.  A 
real  public,  in  the  sense  in  which  national  literature  has  %  I 
public,  was  waning  ^'  the  Roman  Alexandrians  as  well  at 
to  the  HeDenic ;  it  was  thoroughly  tlie  poetry  of  a  clique 
or  rather  cliques,  whose  members  clung  closely  together, 
abused  intruders,  read  and  criticised  among  themselves  the 
new  poems,  sometimes  also  quite  afler  the  Alexandrian 
feshion  celebrated  the  successful  productions  in  fresh  verses, 
and  variously  sought  to  secure  for  themselves  by  clique- 
praises  a  spurious  and  ephemeral  renown.  A  notable  teach- 
er of  Latin  literature,  himself  poetically  active  in  this  new 
direction,  Valerius  Cato  appears  to  have  exercised  a  sort 
of  scholastic  patronage  over  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  this  circle  and  to  have  pronounced  final  decision  on  the 
relative  value  of  the  poems.  As  compared  with  their 
Greek  models,  these  Roman  poets  evince  throughout  a 
want  of  freedom,  sometimes  a  schoolboy  dependence ;  most 
of  their  products  must  have  been  simply  the  austere  fruits 
of  a  school  poetry  still  occupied  in  learning  and  by  no 
means  yet  dismissed  as  mature.  Inasmuch  as  in  language 
and  in  measure  they  adhered  to  the  Greek  patterns  far 
more  closely  than  ever  the  national  Latin  poetry  had  done, 
a  greater  correctness  and  consistency  in  language  and  metre 
were  certainly  attained ;  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the 
flexibility  and  fulness  of  the  national  idiom.  As  respects 
the  subject-matter,  under  the  influence  partly  of  effeminate 
models,  partly  of  an  immoral  age,  amatory  themes  acquired 
a  surprising  preponderance  little  conduciijie  to  poetry  ;  but 
the  favourite  metrical  compendia  of  the  Greeks  were  also 
In  various  cases  translated,  such  as  the  astronomical  treatise 
of  Aratus  by  Cicero,  and,  either  at  the  end  of  this  or  more 
probably  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  period,  th€ 
geographical  manual  of  Eratosthenes  by  Publius  Varro  of 
the  AuJe  and  the  physico-medicinal  manual  of  Nicandei 
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by  Aemilius  Macer.  It  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  not 
regretted  that  of  this  countless  host  of  poets  but  few  namei 
have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  even  these  are  mostly  m^ii 
tioned  merely  as  curiosities  or  as  once  upon  a  time  great ; 
such  as  the  orator  Quintus  Hortensiua  with  his  **  five  hun« 
dred  thousand  lines  ^  of  tiresome  obscenity,  and  the  some* 
what  more  frequently  mentioned  Laeviua^  whoae  IfroUk 
paegnia  attracted  a  certain  interest  only  by  their  compli- 
cated measures  and  affected  phraseolc^y.  Even  the  small 
epic  of  Smyrna  by  Gaius  Helvius  Cinna  (  + 
710?),  much  as  it  was  praised  by  the  cliquey 
bears  both  in  its  subject — the  incestuous  love  of  a  daughter 
for  her  father-— and  in  the  nine  years*  toil  bestowed  on  it 
the  worst  characteristics  of  the  time. 

Those  poets  alone  of  this  school  constitute  an  original 
and  pleasing  exception,  who  knew  how  to  combine  with  its 
neatness  and  its  versatility  of  form  the  national  elements 
of  worth  still  existing  in  the  republican  life,  especially  in 
that  of  the  country-towns.  To  say  nothing  here  of  Ijabe> 
^ius  and  Varro,  this  description  applies  especially  to  the 
three  poets  already  mentioned  above  (p.  385)  of  the  re> 
publican  opposition,  Marcus  Furius  Bibaculus 
iSf'i  (652-691),  Gaius  Licinius  Calvus  (672-706) 
87-54.  and    Quintus   Valerius   Catullus    (667-c.   700). 

Of  the  two  former,  whose  writings  have  per^ 
ished,  we  can  indeed  only  conjecture  this ;  respecting  the 
poems  of  Catullus  we  can  still  form  a  judg- 
ment. He  too  depends  in  subject  and  form  on 
the  Alexandrians.  We  find  in  his  collection  translations 
of  pieces  of  Callimachus,  and  these  not  altogether  the  very 
good,  but  the  very  difficult.  Among  the  original  pieceS| 
we  meet  with  elaborately-turned  fashionable  poems,  such 
as  the  over-artificial  Galliambics  in  praise  of  the  Phrygian 
Mother  ;  and  even  the  poem,  otherwise  so  beautiful,  of  the 
marriage  of  Thetis  has  been  artistically  spoiled  bj  the 
truly  Alexandrian  insertion  of  the  complaint  of  Ariadne 
In  the  principal  poem.  But  by  the  side  of  these  school 
pieces  we  meet  with  the  melodious  lament  of  the  srenuini 
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elegy,  the  festal  poem  in  the  full  pomp  of  individual  and 
almost  dramatic  execution,  above  all,  the  freshest  miniature* 
painting  of  cultivated  social  life,  the  pleasant  and  ver^ 
unreserved  amatory  adventures  of  which  half  the  charm 
consists  in  prattling  and  poetizing  about  the  mysteries  ol 
love,  the  delightful  life  of  youth  with  full  cups  and  empU 
purses,  the  pleasures  of  travel  and  of  poetry,  the  RomsL 
and  still  more  frequently  the  Veronese  anecdote  of  tho. 
town,  and  the  humorous  jest  amidst  the  fSskmiliar  circle  of 
friends.  But  not  only  does  Apollo  touch  the  lyre  of  the 
poet,  he  wields  also  the  bow  ;  the  winged  dart  of  sarcasm 
spares  neither  the  tedious  verse-maker  nor  the  provincial 
who  ooi^upts  the  language,  but  it  hits  none  more  fre- 
quently and  more  sharply  than  the  potentates  by  whom 
the  liberty  of  the  people  is  endangered.  The  short-lined 
and  merry  metres,  often  enlivened  by  a  graceful  refrain, 
are  of  finished  art  and  yet  free  from  the  repulsive  smooth- 
ness of  the  manufactory.  These  poems  lead  us  alternately 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Po ;  but  the  poet  is  in- 
comparably more  at  home  in  the  latter.  His  poems  are 
based  on  Alexandrian  art  doubtless,  but  at  the  same  time 
on  the  distinctive  feelings  of  a  burgess  and  a  burgess  iu 
act  of  a  rural  town,  on  the  contrast  of  Verona  with  Rome, 
on  the  contrast  of  the  homely  municipal  with  the  high-bom 
lords  of  the  senate  who  usually  maltreat  their  humble 
friends — as  that  contrast  was  probably  felt  more  vividly 
than  anywhere  else  in  Catullus'  home,  the  flourishing  and 
comparatively  vigorous  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  most  beauti- 
ful of  his  poems  reflect  the  sweet  pictures  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  and  hardly  could  any  man  of  the  capital  have  writ- 
ten a  poem  like  the  deeply  pathetic  one  on  his  brother's 
death,  or  the  excellent  genuinely  homely  festal  hymn  for 
the  marriage  of  Manlius  and  Aurunculcia.  Catullus,  al- 
though dependent  on  the  Alexandrian  masters  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fashionable  and  clique  poetry  of  that  age,  was 
yet  not  merely  a  good  scholar  among  many  mediocre  and 
t>ad  ones,  >)ut  himself  as  much  superior  to  his  masters  as 
the  burgess  of  a  free  Italian  community  was  superior  to  the 
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cosmopolitan  Hellenic  man  of  letters.  Eminent  creatirc 
vigour  indeed  and  high  poetic  intentions  we  may  not  look 
for  in  him ;  he  is  a  richly  gifted  and  graceful  but  not  a 
great  poet,  and  his  poems  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them^ 
nothing  but  *'  pleasantries  and  trifles."  Yet  when  we  find 
not  merely  his  contemporaries  electrified  by  thfBse  fugitire 
songs,  but  the  art-critics  of  the  Augustan  age  also  charao» 
terizing  him  along  with  Lucretius  as  the  most  important 
poet  of  this  epoch,  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  their  swv 
cessors  were  completely  right.  The  Latin  nation  has  pro^ 
duced  no  second  poet  in  whom  the  artistic  substance  and 
the  artistic  form  appear  in  so  symmetrical  perfection  as  in 
Catullus ;  and  in  this  sense  the  collection  of  the  poems  of 
Catullus  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  which  Latin  poetry 
as  a  whole  can  show. 

Lastly,  poetry  in  a  prose  form  begins  in  this  epoch. 

The  law  of  genuine  naive  as  well  as  conscious 
proS*  *°        *'**>  which  had  hitherto  remained  unchangeable 

— that  the  poetical  subject-matter  and  the  met- 
rical setting  should  go  together — gave  way  before  the  in- 
termixture and  disturbance  of  all  kinds  and  forms  of  art, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  significant  features  of  this  period. 

As  to  romances  indeed  nothing  &rther  is  to  be 

noticed,  than  that  the  most  famous  historian  of 

this  epoch,  Sisenna,  did  not  esteem  himself  too  good  to 

translate  into  Latin  the  much-read  Milesian  tales  of  Aris- 

tides — licentious  fashionable  novels  of  the  most  stupid  sort 

A  more  original  and  pleasing  phenomenon  in  the  de- 

bateable  border-land  between  poetry  and  prose 
•ei^etio  was  the  aesthetic  writings  of  Varro,  who  was 
«^tmg8.  ^^^  merely  the  most  important  representative 
of  Latin  philologico-historical  research,  but  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  most  interesting  authors  in  belle»4ettre$^  De^ 
scended  from  a  plebeian  gens  which  had  its  home  in  the 
8abine  land  but  had  belonged  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  to  the  Roman  senate,  strictly  reared  in  antiqne  di» 
eipline  and  decorum,  and  already  at  the  beginning  of  thic 
epoch  a  man  of  maturity,  Marcus  Terenti  is  Varro  of  Reatt 
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(638-727)  belonged  in  politics,  as  a  matter  of 

course,  to  the  constitutional  party,  and  bore  an 
honourable  and  energetic  part  in  its  doings  and  suflerings.* 
He  supported  it,  partly  in  literature — ^as  when  he  combated 
the  first  coalition,  the  ^  three-headed  monster,^  in  pamph« 
lets ;  partly  in  more  serious  warfare,  where  we  found  hini 
in  the  army  of  Pompeius  as  commandant  of  Further  Spain 
(p.  458).  When  the  cause  of  the  republic  was  lost,  Varro 
was  destined  by  his  conqueror  to  be  librarian  of  the  library 
which  was  to  be  formed  in  the  capital.  The  troubles  of 
the  following  period  drew  the  old  man  once  more  into  their 
vortex,  and  *  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after  Caesar's 
death,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  well-occupied  life,  that 
death  called  him  away. 

The  aesthetic  writings,  which  have  made  him  a  name, 

were  brief  essays,  some  in  simple  prose  and  of 
J^^  graver  contents,  others  humorous  sketches  the 

prose  groundwork  of  which  was  inlaid  with 
various  poetical  effusions.  The  former  were  the  '^  philo- 
sophico-historical  dissertations  "  {Logi8torici\  the  latter  the 
Menippean  Satires.  In  neither  case  did  he  follow  Latin 
models,  and  the  Satura  of  Varro  in  particular  was  by  no 
means  based  on  that  of  Lucilius.  In  fact  the  Roman  Satura 
in  general  was  not  properly  a  fixed  species  of  art,  but  only 
indicated  negatively  the  fact  that  the  ^*  multifarious  poem  " 
was  not  to  be  included  under  any  of  the  recognized  forms  of 
art ;  and  accordingly  the  Saiura-poetry  assumed  in  the  hands 
of  every  gifled  poet  a  dififerent  and  peculiar  character.  It 
was  rather  in  the  pre-Alexandrian  Greek  poetry  that  Varro 
found  the  models  for  his  more  severe  as  well  as  for  his 
lighter  aesthetic  works;  for  the  graver  dissertations,  in 
the  dialogues  of  Heraclides  of  Heracles  on  the  Black  Sea 

*  '*  For  me  when  a  boy,**  he  somewhere  says,  ^  there  saflBoed  a  «iw 
gle  rough  coat  »ad  a  single  nnder-garment,  shoes  without  stockings,  a 
hone  without  a  saddle ;  I  had  no  daily  warm  bath,  and  but  seldom  a 
river-bath."  On  account  of  his  personal  Talour  he  obtained  in  tlie 
Piratic  war,  where  he  commanded  a  diriuon  of  the  fleet,  the  na?a) 
srown. 

Vol.  IV.— 30* 
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(+ about  450),  for  the  satires,  in  the  writings  of 
Menippus  of  Gadara  in  Syria  (flourishing  abou 
474).  The  choice  was  significant.  Heradides, 
stimulated  as  an  author  by  Plato's  philosophic  dialogues: 
had  amidst  the  brilliance  of  their  form  totally  loot  sight  of 
the  scientific  contents  and  made  the  poetico-fiibulistio  dresi 
the  main  matter;  he  was  an  agreeable  and  largely-read 
author,  but  &r  from  a  philosopher.  Menippus  was  quite 
as  little  a  philosopher,  but  the  most  genuine  literary  repre^ 
■entative  of  that  philosophy  whose  wisdom  consisted  in 
denying  philosophy  and  ridiculing  philosophers,  the  cynical 
wisdom  of  Diogenes ;  a  comic  teacher  of  serious  wisdom, 
he  proved  by  examples  and  merry  sayings  that  except  an 
upright  life  everything  is  vain  in  earUi  and  heaven,  and 
nothing  more  vain  than  the  disputes  of  so-called  sages. 
These  were  the  true  models  for  Varro,  a  man  full  of  old 
Roman  indignation  at  the  pitiful  times  and  full  of  old 
Roman  humour,  by  no  means  destitute  withal  of  plastio 
talent,  but  as  to  everything  which  presented  the  appearance 
not  of  palpable  fiict,  but  of  idea  or  even  of  system,  utterly 
stupid,  and  perhaps  the  most  un philosophical  among  the 
unphilosophical  Romans.*  But  Varro  was  no  slavish  pupil. 
The  impulse  and  in  general  the  form  he  derived  from  Herap 
elides  and  Menippus ;  but  his  was  a  nature  too  individual 
and  too  decidedly  Roman  not  to  keep  his  imitative  crea- 
tions essentially  independent  and  national. 

For  his  grave  dissertations,  in  which  a  moral  maxim 
or  other  subject  of  general  interest  is  handled,  he  disdained 
Varro'8  phi-  ^^^  bis  framework  to  approximate  to  the  Mile- 
'^^'P^®®*       sian  tales,  as  Heraclides  had  done,  and  so  to  serve 

*  There  is  hardly  anything  more  childish  than  Yarrows  scheme  of 
All  the  philosophies,  which  in  the  first  place  sammarilj  declares  all  sys- 
tems that  do  not  propose  the  happiness  of  man  as  their  ultimate  aim 
%i}  bo  non-existent,  and  then  reckons  the  number  of  philosophies  con* 
tfeiraUe  under  this  supposition  as  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Th« 
able  man  was  unfortunately  too  much  a  scholar  to  confess  that  bt 
neither  could  nor  would  be  a  philosopher,  and  accordingly  as  siicb 
throughout  life  he  performed  a  blind  dauje — not  altogether  beoomiof 
— becween  the  Stoa,  Pythagorcanism,  and  Diogenism. 
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tfUitonMi  ^P  ^  ^^®  reader  even  childish  liulc  storiet 
•■*^'  like  those  of  Abaris  and   of  the   maiden   re- 

awakened to  life  after  being  seven  days  dead.  But  seldom 
he  borrowed  the  dress  from  the  nobler  mythes  of  the 
Greeks,  as  in  the  essay  ''  Orestes  or  concerning  Madness  ;  " 
history  ordinarily  afforded  him  a  worthier  frame  for  his 
subjects,  more  especially  the  contemporary  history  of  his 
country,  so  that  these  essays  became,  as  they  were  called, 
laudaHones  of  esteemed  Romans,  above  all  of  the  Cory* 
phaei  of  the  constitutional  party.  Thus  the  dissertation 
^  concerning  Peace  *'  was  at  the  same  time  a  memorial  of 
Metellus  Pius,  the  last  in  the  brilliant  series  of  successful 
generals  of  the  senate ;  that  '*  concerning  the  Worship  of 
the  Gods ''  was  at  the  same  time  destined  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  highly-respected  Optlmate  and  Pontifex 
Gains  Curio ;  the  essay  '^  on  Fate "  was  connected  with 
Marios,  that  "  on  the  Writing  of  History  "  with  Sisenna 
Uie  first  historian  of  this  epoch,  that  ''  on  the  Beginnings 
of  the  Roman  Stage"  with  the  princely  giver  of  scenic 
spectacles  Scaurus,  that  '*on  Numbers  "with  the  highly 
polished  Roman  banker  Atticus.  The  two  philosophico- 
historical  essays  *'  Laelius  or  concerning  Friendship," 
"  Cato  or  concerning  Old  Age,'*  which  Cicero  wrote  prob- 
ably afler  the  model  of  those  of  Varro,  may  give  us  some 
approximate  idea  of  Varro's  half  didactic,  half  narrative, 
treatment  of  these  subjects. 

The  Menippean  satire  was  handled  by  Varro  with  equal 
originality  of  form  and  contents ;  the  bold  mix* 
lienippeui      ture  of  prose  and  verse  is  foreign  to  the  Greek 
*  '**•  original,  and  the  whole  intellectual  contents  are 

pervaded  by  Roman  idiosyncrasy — one  might  say,  by  a 
lavour  of  the  Sabine  soil.  These  satires  like  the  essays 
already  noticed  handle  some  moral  or  other  theme  adapted 
to  the  larger  public,  as  is  shown  by  the  several  titles— 
Colnmnae  Ilerculis,  Trcpi  Ao^i/9;  Evpev  17  Aottgls  to  TIcu/xo, 
Tcpt  TtycLfjLrjKormv ;  Est  Modus  Malulae,  v€pl  MiSrjs;  **  P<t» 
piapapae,  ircpl  'EyKcu/yLtiuiv."  The  plastic  dress,  which  in 
this  case  might  not  be  wanting,  is  of  course  but  seldoD? 
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borrowed  from  the  history  of  his  native  oountrj,  as  in  the 
satire  SerranuSf  ircpl  *kp^(aipuruov.  The  dog-world  of  DiOi 
genes  on  the  other  hand  plays,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
great  part;  we  meet  with  the  Kwuntdp,  the  JLv^oppfift^^ 
the  'IinroiciKtfv,  the  *\hpoKwiafi^^  the  Kvyo&Soo'KaXijrov  and  oth 
ers  of  a  like  kind.  Mythology  is  also  laid  under  oontribu- 
lion  for  comic  purposes ;  we  find  a  Prometheui  lAber^  an 
Ajox  StramentidtMj  a  Iferculea  SocraUeus^  a  SeMq%t€uUxu 
who  had  spent  not  merely  ten  but  fifteen  years  in  wander- 
ings. The  outline  of  the  dramatic  or  romantic  framework 
Is  still  discoverable  from  the  fragments  in  some  pieces,  such 
as  the  Prometheus  Liber ^  the  Sexageesie^  the  Maniue ;  it 
appears  that  Varro  frequently,  perhaps  regularly,  narrated 
the  tale  as  his  own  experience;  e.  p»  in  the  Jianiu4  the 
dramatis  pereonae  go  to  Varro  and  discourse  to  him  ^  be- 
cause he  was  known  to  them  as  a  bookmaker."  As  to  the 
poetical  value  of  this  dress  we  are  no  longer  allowed  to 
form  any  certain  judgment ;  there  still  occur  in  our  frag> 
ments  several  very  charming  sketches  full  of  wit  and  live- 
liness— thus  in  the  ^'  Prometheus  Liher  "  the  hero  after  the 
loosing  of  his  chains  opens  a  manufactory  of  men,  in  whidi 
Goldshoe  the  rich  (  Chrysosandalos)  bespeaks  for  himself  a 
maiden,  of  milk  and  finest  wax,  such  as  the  Milesian  bees 
gather  from  various  flowers,  a  maiden  without  bones  and 
sinews,  without  skin  or  hair,  pure  and  polished,  slim, 
Ijmooth,  tender,  charming.  The  life-breath  of  this  poetry 
is  polemics — not  so  much  the  political  warfare  of  party, 
such  as  Lucilius  and  Catullus  practised,  but  the  general 
moral  antagonism  of  the  stern  elderly  man  to  the  un- 
bridled and  perverse  youth,  of  the  scholar  living  in  the 
midst  of  his  classics  to  the  loose  and  slovenly,  or  at  any 
rate  in  point  of  tendency  reprobate,  modern  poetry,*  of 
the  good  burgess  of  the  ancient  type  to  the  new  Rome  in 

*  On  one  occasion  he  writes,  **  Qunttiiporis  Clodii  foria  ae  poemaU 
tj'M  gxrgaridians  died  ;  0  fortuna^  0  fort  /ortuna  I "  And  else- 
irhere,  **  Cum  QuirUipor  Cloditu  tot  comoediat  tine  ulla  feeerit  Musa^ 
9go  unum  Hbellum  non  *  edoUm '  rU  ait  Enniut  f  '*  This  not  otherwist 
known  Clodius  mnsi  have  been  in  all  probabilitj  a  wretched  imitator  nf 
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which  the  Forum,  to  use  Yarrows  language^  was  a  figsty 
and  Numa,  if  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  his  city,  would 
see  no  longer  a  trace  of  his  wise  regulations.  In  the  con* 
stitutional  struggle  Varro  did  what  seemed  to  him  the  duty 
of  a  citizen ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in  such  partisan  agit» 
tion— "  why,"  he  complains  on  one  occasion,  "do  ye  caJI 
me  from  my  pure  life  into  the.  filth  of  your  senate-house  1 " 
tie  belonged  to  the  good  old  time,  when  the  talk  savoured 
of  onions  and  garlic,  but  the  heart^M.jftiuii  HTs'war- 
fiure  against  theliiereditary  foes  of  the  genuine  Roman  spirit, 
the  Greek  philosophers,  was  only  a  single  aspect  of  this 
old-fashioned  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  tiroes ;  but 
it  resulted  both  from  the  nature  of  the  Cynical  philosophy 
and  from  the  temperament  of  Varro,  that  the  Menippean 
lash  was  very  specially  plied  round  the  ears  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  put  them  accordingly  into  proportional  alarm- 
it  was  not  without  palpitation  that  the  philosophic  scribes 
of  the  time  transmitted  to  the  ''  severe  man  "  their  newly 
issued  treatises.  Philosophizing  is  verily  no  art.  With 
the  tenth  part  of  the  trouble  with  which  a  master  rears  his 
slave  to  be  a  professional  baker,  he  traitis  himself  to  be  a 
philosopher ;  no  doubt,  when  the  baker  and  the  philosopher 
both  come  under  the  hammer,  the  artist  of  pastry  goes  off 
a  hundred  times  dearer  than  the  philosopher.  Singular 
people,  these  philosophers !  One  enjoins  that  corpses  be 
Duried  in  honey — it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  his 
desire  is  not  complied  with,  otherwise  where  would  any 
honey-wine  be  lefll  Another  thinks  that  men  grow  out 
of  the  earth  like  cresses.  A  third  has  invented  a  world- 
Terence,  as  those  words  sarcastically  laid  at  his  door  '*  0  fortuHO^  0 
fort  fortuna  I "  are  found  occurring  in  a  Terentian  comedy.- 

The  following  description  of  himself  by  a  poet  in  Yarro'a  "Opm 

Paeuvi  cUseipulitg  dieor^  porro  it  f%M  Enmi^ 
Enniut  Mu$artun  ;  Pampiliui  cltuxtr^ 

night  aptly  parody  the  introduction  of  Lucretioa  (p.  696),  to  whom 
Varro  as  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Epicurean  system  cannot  hare  bees 
well  disposed,  and  whom  he  nerer  quotes. 
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borer  {KacfioTophnq)  by  which  the  earth  will  tome  day  bf 
destroyed. 

Pattremo^  nemo  aegrotuM  quhquam  9cmniai 

Tarn  infandum^  gvod  MOn  aliquiM  dietU  pkUcKphuM, 

It  is  ludicrous  to  observe  how  a  Long-beard — ^by  whick 
(■  meant  an  etymologizing  Stoic — cautiously  weighs  every 
word  in  goldsmiths'  scales ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  mit 
passes  the  genuine  philosophers'  quarrel— a  Stoic  boxing 
match  &r  excels  any  encounter  of  athletes.  In  the  satire 
MarcopoliSf  ircpi  (ipx^^,  when  Marcus  created  for  himself  a 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Home  af\;er  his  own  heart,  matters  fared,  just 
as  in  the  Attic  comedy,  well  with  the  peasant,  but  ill  with 
the  philosopher;  the  Ce/^r-^'-^y^Xi^/tifMiros-Aoyo^,  son  of 
Ami  pater  the  Stoic,  beats  in  the  skull  of  his  opponent — 
evidently  the  philosophic  Dilemma — ^with  the  mattock. 

With  this  morally  polemic  tendency  and  this  talent  for 
embodying  it  in  caustic  and  picturesque  expression,  which, 
as  the  dress  of  dialogue  given  to  the  books  on  Husbandry 
written  in  his  eightieth  year  shows,  never  forsook  him 
down  to  extreme'  old  age,  Varro  most  happily  combined 
an  incomparable  knowledge  of  the  national  manners  and 
language,  which  is  embodied  in  the  philological  writings  of 
Mis  old  age  after  the  manner  of  a  commonplace-book,  but 
displays  itself  in  his  Satires  in  all  its  direct  fulness  and 
freshness.  Varro  was  in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  the 
term  a  local  antiquarian,  who  from  the  personal  observation 
of  many  years  knew  his  nation  in  its  former  idiosyncrasy 
.  and  seclusion  as  well  as  in  its  modern  state  of  transition 
and  dispersion,  and  had  supplemented  and  deepened  his 
direct  knowl  'dge  of  the  national  manners  and  national  lan< 
guage  by  the  most  comprehensive  investigation  of  hist<»ri. 
cal  and  literary  archives.  His  partial  deficiency  in  rational 
judgment  and  learning — in  our  sense  of  the  words — \va& 
compensated  for  by  his  clear  intuition  and  the  poetry  which 
lived  within  him.  lie  sought  neither  after  antiquarian 
notices  nor  afler  rare  antiquated  or  poetical  words;  bat 
he  was  himself  an  old  and  old-fashioned  man  and  almost 
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%  rustic,  the  classics  of  his  nation  were  his  favourito  ano 
long-familiar  companions;  how  could  it  fail  that  many 
details  of  the  manners  of  his  forefathers  which  he  loved 
above  all  and  especially  knew  should  be  narrated  in  his 
writings,  and  that  his  discourse  should  abound  with  pro* 
rerbial  Greek  and  Latin  phrases,  with  good  old  words  pre* 
terved  in  the  Sabine  conversational  language,  with  reml 
aiaceoees  of  Ennius,  Luoilius,  and  above  all  of  Plautus  ?  * 
We  should  not  judge  as  to  the  prose  style  of  these  aesthetic 
writings  of  Varro's  earlier  period  by  the  standard  of  his 
work  on  Language  written  in  his  old  age  and  probably  pub- 
lished in  an  unfinished  state,  in  which  certainly  the  clauses 
of  the  sentence  are  arranged  on  the  thread  of  the  relative 
like  thrushes  on  a  string ;  but  we  have  already  observed 
that  Varro  rejected  on  principle  the  effort  afler  a  chaste 
style  and  Attic  periods  (p.  6T7),  and  his  aesthetic  essays, 
while  destitute  of  the  mean  bombast  and  the  spurious  tin- 
sel of  vulgarism,  were  yet  written  afler  an  unclassic  and 
even  slovenly  fashion,  in  sentences  rather  directly  joined 
on  to  each  other  than  regularly  subdivided.  The  poetical 
pieces  inserted  on  the  other  hand  show  not  merely  that 
their  author  knew  how  to  mould  the  -most  varied  measures 
with  as  much  mastery  as  any  of  the  fashionable  poets,  but 
that  he  had  a  right  to  include  himself  among  those  to  whom 
a  god  has  granted  the  gifl  of  '*  banishing  cares  from  the 
heart  by  song  and  sacred  poesy."  f     The  sketches  of  Varro 

*  He  himself  onoe  aptly  says,  that  he  had  no  special  fonduess  for 
antiquated  words,  but  frequently  used  them,  and  that  he  was  Tery  fond 
•f  poetical  words,  but  did  not  use  them. 

f  The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  Mardvor  (*  Slave  (tf 
lUicos  *). 

Repente  noetis  circiter  meridiem 

Cfum  pictut  aer  fervidia  late  ignibmi 
Ccuii  ehorean  astrieen  ontenderei, 
Nubet  aqualif  frigido  velo  leve9 
Oaeli  cavemag  aureoM  tubduxeramt^ 
Aquam  vomeniea  in/eram  mortalilm$. 
Venlique  frigido  se  ab  axe  erupermni^ 
Pkreneliei  aeplenirumum  JUii^ 
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no  more  created  a  school  than  the  didactic  poem  of  Lucre 
tius ;  to  the  more  general  causes  which  prevented  this  then 
falls  to  be  added  their  thoroughly  individual  stamp,  which 
was  inseparable  from  the  greater  age,  from  the  rusticitj, 
and  even  from  the  peculiar  learning  of  their  author.  But 
the  grace  and  humour  of  the  Menippean  satires  above  all, 
^hich  seem  to  have  been  in  number  and  importance  hi 
superior  to  Varro's  graver  works,  captivated  his  contem- 
poraries as  well  as  those  in  after  times  who  had  any  reliA 
for  originality  and  national  spirit ;  and  even  we,  who  are 
no  longer  permitted  to  read  them,  may  still  from  the  fmg^ 
ments  preserved  discern  in  some  measure  that  the  writer 
"knew  how  to  laugh  and  how  to  jest  in  moderation." 
And  as  the  last  breath  of  the  good  spirit  of  the  old  bar- 
gess-times  ere  it  departed,  as  the  latest  fresh  growth  which 
the  national  Latin  poetry  put  forth,  the  Satires  of  Varro 
deserved  that  the  poet  in  his  poetical  testament  should  com- 
mend these  his  Menippean  children  to  every  one  ^  who  had 

Secum  fereniei  tegvloM^  ramoi^  ayraiiL 
At  not  eadttci^  naufragi^  ut  deomat 
Quorum  hipenniM  fulminia  plwnai  v^por 
PeruisUf  alte  mae$H  in  terram  cteidimmt. 

In  the  *ApBp»w^o\ts  we  find  the  lines : 

Non  fit  theaaurU^  non  auro  pectu^  toiuhun  / 
Non  demuni  animis  euros  ae  reUgionet 
PevMram  monies^  non  atria  divUV  Cra»9i, 

Bat  the  poet  was  successful  also  in  a  lighter  rdn.    In  the  JM 

Modus  Matulae  there  stood  the  following  elegant  oommendatloo  ol 

wine: — 

*  Vino  nihil  iueundius  quittquam  hihii. 

Hoc  aegrUudinem  ad  medendam  inveneruni. 

Hoe  hUariiatia  dulce  aeminariwn^ 

Hoe  eontinet  eoaffulum  convivia. 

And  hi  the  Kofffnoropirn  the  wanderer  retundng  home  that  ma 
•Ivdee  bis  address  to  the  sailors : — 

Detia  habenaa  animae  lent, 
Jhtm  nos  venrua  fiamine  sudo 
Shtavem  ad  patriam  perdueU, 
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at  heart  the  prosperity  of  Rome  and  of  Latium  ; "  and  they 
aooordingly  retain  an  honourable  p1ac«  in  the  literature  a« 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  people.* 

^  The  sketches  of  Varro  have  so  uncommon  historical  and  erei 
poetical  iUgnificance,  and  are  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  fragmentary 
«hape  in  which  information  regarding  them  has  reached  us,  known  to 
fo  few  and  so  irksome  to  study,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  in  this 
place  a  r^um^  of  M>me  of  them  with  the  few  restorations  indispensable 
fur  making  them  readable. 

The  satire  Manius  (Early  Up !)  describes  the  management  of  a  rural 
household.  "  Kanius  summons  his  people  to  rise  with  the  sun,  and  in 
person  conducts  them  to  the  scene  of  their  labours.  The  youths  make 
their  own  bed,  which  labour  renders  soft  to  them,  and  supply  them- 
selTCS  with  waterpot  and  lamp.  Their  drink  is  the  clear  fresh  spring, 
their  fare  bread,  and  onions  as  a  relish.  Everything  prospers  in  house 
and  field.  The  house  is  no  work  of  art ;  but  an  architect  might  learn 
symmetry  from  it.  Care  is  taken  of  the  field,  that  it  shall  not  be  left 
disorderly  and  waste,  or  go  to  ruin  through  slovenliness  and  neglect ; 
in  return  the  grateful  Ceres  wards  off  damage  from  the  produce,  that 
the  high-piled  sheaves  may  gladden  the  heart  of  the  liusbandman. 
Here  hospitality  still  holds  good ;  every  one  who  has  but  imbibed 
mother's  milk  is  welcome.  The  bread-pantry  and  wine-vat  and  the 
store  of  sausages  on  the  rafters,  look  and  key  are  at  the  service  of  the 
traveller,  and  piles  of  food  are  set  before  him ;  contented  sits  the  sated 
guest,  looking  neither  before  nor  behind,  dozing  by  the  hearth  in  the 
kitchen.  The  warmest  double*wool  sheep-skin  is  spread  as  a  couch  for 
him.  Here  people  still  as  good  burgesses  obey  the  righteous  law,  which 
neither  out  of  envy  injures  the  innocent,  nor  out  of  favour  pardons  the 
guilty.  Here  they  speak  no  evil  against  their  neighbours.  Here  they 
trespass  not  with  their  feet  on  the  sacred  hearth,  but  honour  the  gods 
with  devotion  and  with  sacrifices,  throw  to  the  familiar  spirit  his  little 
bit  of  flesh  into  his  appointed  little  dish,  and  when  the  master  of  the 
household  dies,  accompany  the  bier  with  the  same  prayer  with  which 
those  of  bis  father  and  of  bis  grandfather  were  borne  forth." 

In  another  satire  there  appears  a  ^*  Teacher  of  the  Old  ^  {Ttpotno9t» 
8c(a«raA.of),  of  whom  the  degenerate  age  seems  to  stand  more  urgently 
fai  need  than  of  the  teacher  of  youth,  and  he  explains  how  '*  once 
everything  in  Rome  was  chaste  and  pious,"  and  now  all  things  arc  so 
entirely  changed.  *'  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  do  I  see  slaves  in  anci 
Igainst  their  masters? — Formerly  every  one  who  did  not  present  him- 
self for  the  levy,  was  sold  on  the  part  of  the  state  into  slaveiy  abroad  ; 
now  the  censor  who  allows  cowardice  and  everything  to  pass  is  called 
[by  the  aristocracy  ii.  344,  iii  889,  iv.  10'^  S41]  a  great  citizen,  and 
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The  critical  writing  of  history,  oiler  the  manner  k 

which  the  Attic  authors  wrote  the  natioiial  his 

wmpoi^u-     tory  in  their  classic  period  and  in  which  Poly 

bius  wrote  the  history  of  the  world,  was  never 

«ama  praise  beoaose  he  does  not  seek  to  make  himself  a  name  by  an^ 

Dojing  bis  fellow-citizens.— Formerly  the  Roman  husbandman  bad  hit 

beard  shaven  once  every  week  ;  now  the  rural  slave  cannot  have  it  fins 

enough. — Formerly  one  saw  on  the  estates  a  corn-granary,  which  held 

ten  harvests,  spacious  cellars  for  the  wine- vats  and  corresponding  w1ii» 

presses ;  now  the  master  keeps  flocks  of  peacocks,  and  causes  his  doon 

to  be  inlaid  with  African  cypress-wood. — Formerly  the  matron  turned 

the  spindle  with  the  hand  and  kept  at  the  same  time  the  pot  on  the 

hearth  in  her  eye,  that  the  pottage  might  not  be  singed ;  now,**  it  is 

said  in  another  satire,  **  the  daughter  begs  her  father  for  a  pound  ef 

precious  stones,  and  the  wife  her  husband  for  a  bushel  of  pearla-- 

Formerly  a  newly-married  husband  was  silent  and  bashful;  now  the 

wife  surrenders  herself  to  the  first  coachman  that  comes. — ^Formerly 

the  blessing  of  children  was  woman's  pride ;  now  if  her  husband  de> 

sires  for  himself  children,  she  replies :  Knowest  thou  not  what  Enniuf 

says? 

Ter  $ub  armia  malim  vitam  eemer$ 

Quam  tmuH  modo  parere,^^ 

Formerly  the  wife  was  quite  content,  when  the  husband  once  or  twiee 
in  the  year  gave  her  a  trip  in  the  uucushioned  waggon ; "  now,  he  conM 
add  (comp.  Cicero  Pro  Mil,  21,  65),  the  wife  sulks  if  her  husband  goes 
to  bis  country  estate  without  her,  and  the  travelling  lady  is  attended  to 
the  villa  by  the  fashionable  host  of  Greek  menials  and  the  choir. — In  a 
treatise  of  a  graver  kind,  **  Catus  or  the  Training  of  Children,*'  Vano 
not  only  instructs  the  friend  who  had  asked  him  for  advice  on  that 
point,  regarding  the  gods  who  were  according  to  old  usage  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  for  the  children's  welfare,  but,  referring  to  the  more  judidoui 
mode  of  rearing  children  among  the  Persians  and  to  his  own  strictly 
spent  youth,  he  warns  against  over-feeding  and  over-sleeping,  against 
■wcct  bread  and  fine  fare — the  whelps,  the  old  man  thinks,  are  now  fed 
more  judiciously  than  the  children — and  likewise  against  the  enchaO' 
IresHea'  charms  and  blessings,  which  in  cases  of  sickness  so  often  taki 
the  place  of  consulting  the  physician.  He  advises  to  keep  the  girls  af 
embroidery,  that  they  may  afterwards  understand  how  to  judge  propi 
erly  of  embroidered  and  textile  work,  and  not  to  allow  them  to  put  o9 
the  child's  dress  too  early  ;  he  warns  against  carrying  boys  to  the  gladi- 
atorial games,  in  wliich  the  heart  is  early  hardened  and  cruelty  learned 
— In  the  "  Man  of  Sixty  Years  "  Varro  appears  as  a  Roman  Epimenidu 
who  iiad  fallen  asleep  when  a  boy  of  ten  and  awoke  again  after  half  a 
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properly  developed  in  Rome.  Even  in  the  field  most  adap^ 
ted  for  it — the  representation  of  contemporary  and  of  re» . 
eently  past  eyent»— 4here  was  nothing,  on  the  whole^  but  | 
more  or  less  inadequate  attempts  ;  in  the  epoch  especially  ^ 
from  Sulla  to  Caesar  the  not  very  important  contributions^ 
which  the  previous  epoch  had  to  show  in  this  field — the 
labours  of  Antipater  and  Asellius — were  barely  even  equal' 
led.  The  only  work  of  note  belonging  to  this 
field,  which  arose  in  the  present  epoch,  was  the 
history  of  the  Social  and  Civil  Wars  by  Lucius  Cornelius 
Sisenna  (praetor  in  676).  Those  who  had  read 
it  testify  that  it  &r  excelled  in  liveliness  and 
readableness  the  old  dry  chronicles,  but  was  written  withal 
in  a  style  thoroughly  impure  and  even  degenerating  into 
puerility ;  as  indeed  the  few  remaining  fragments  exhibit 
a  paltry  painting  in  detail  of  the  horrible,*  and  a  number 

ccuiuvy.  He  is  astonished  to  find  instead  of  his  smooth-shorn  boy's 
head  an  old  bald  pate  with  an  ugly  snout  and  savage  bristles  like  a 
hedgehog;  but  he  is  still  more  astonished  at  the  change  in  Rome. 
Lucrine  oysters,  formerly  a  wedding  dish,  are  now  every-day  £ure ;  for 
which,  accordingly,  the  bankrupt  glutton  silently  prepares  the  incen- 
diary torch.  While  formerly  the  father  disposed  of  his  boy,  now  the 
dispoflal  Is  transferred  to  the  latter :  he  disposes,  forseeth,  of  his  father 
by  poison.  The  comitium  had  become  an  exchange,  the  criminal  trial 
a  mine  of  gold  for  the  jurymen.  No  law  is  any  longer  obeyed  save 
only  this  one,  that  nothing  is  given  for  nothing.  All  virtues  have  van- 
ished; in  their  stead  the  awakened  man  is  saluted  by  the  impiety, 
perfidy,  lewdness  of  the  new  denizens.  **  Alas  for  thee,  Marcus,  with 
■Qch  a  sleep  and  such  an  awakening  I " — The  sketch  resembles  the 
Oatilinarian  epoch,  shortly  after  which  (about  697)  ^he  old 
man  must  have  written  it,  and  there  lay  a  truth  in  the 
bitter  turn  at  the  close ;  where  Marcus,  properly  reproved  for  his  un« 
seasonable  accusations  and  antiquarian  reminiscences,  is — with  a  mock 
application  of  a  primitive  Roman  custom— dragged  as  an  useless  old 
man  to  the  bridge  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  There  was  certainly  n« 
longer  room  for  such  men  in  Rome. 

*  **The  innocent,"  so  ran  a  speech,  "thou  draggest  forth,  trem* 
Ming  in  every  limb,  and  on  the  high  margin  of  the  river's  bank  in  tbi 
dawn  of  the  morning  **  [thou  causest  them  to  be  slaughtered].  Severn 
■ach  phrases,  that  might  be  inserted  without  difficulty  in  a 
place  novel,  occur. 
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of  words  newly  coined  or  derived  from  the  language  ol 
conversation.  When  it  is  added  that  the  author's  model 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  onlj  Greek  historian  fiimiliar  to  him 
was  Clitarchus,  the  » ithor  of  a  biography  of  Alexander  the 
Oreat  oscillating  between  history  and  fiction  in  the  mannor 
of  the  semi-romance  which  bears  the  name  of  Curiiua,  we 
shall  not  hesitate  to  recognize  in  Sisenna's  celebrated  his. 
U.  rical  work,  not  a  product  pi  genuine  historical  criticism 
and  art,  but  the  first  Roman  essay  in  that  hybrid  nuxUut. 
of  history  and  romance  so  much  a  fiiyourite  .with  the 
Greeks,  which  desires  to  make  the  groundwork  of  facts 
life-like  and  interesting  by  means  of  fictitious  details  and 
thereby  makes  it  insipid  and  untrue ;  and  it  will  no  longer 
excite  surprise  that  we  meet  with  the  same  Sisenna  as  trans- 
lator of  Greek  fashionable  romances  (p.  704). 

That  the  prospect  should  be  still  more  lamentable  in  the 

field  of  the  general  annals  of  the  city  and  even 
^e^ty.^'       of  the  world,  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  increasing  activity  of  antiquarian  research  in- 
duced the  expectation  that  the  current  narrative  would  be  reo* 
tified  from  documents  and  other  trustworthy  sources ;  but  this 
hope  was  not  fulfilled.  The  more  and  the  deeper  men  in* 
vestigated,  the  more  clearly  it  became  apparent  what  a  task 
it  was  to  write  a  critical  history  of  Rome.  The  difficulties 
even,  which  opposed  themselves  to  investigation  and  narra* 
tion,  were  immense;  but  the  most  dangerous  obstacles  were 
not  those  of  a  literary  kind.  The  conventional  early  history 
of  Rome,  as  it  had  now  been  narrated  and  believed  for  at 
least  ten  generations  (i.  590),  was  most  intimately  mixed  up 
with  the  civil  life  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  in  any  thorough 
and  honest  inquiry  not  only  had  details  to  be  modified  here 
and  there,  but  the  whole  building  had  to  be  overturned  ui 
much  as  the  Franconian  primitive  history  of  king  Pharamuad 
or  the  British  of  king  Arthur.  An  inquirer  of  conservative 
views,  such  as  was  Varro  for  instance,  could  have  no  wish 
to  put  his  hand  to  such  a  work ;  and  if  a  daring  freethinkei 
had  undertaken  it,  an  outcry  would  have  been  raised  by  alj 
go(»d  citizens  against  this  worst  of  all  revolutionaries,  who 
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was  preparing  to  deprive  the  constitutional  party  even  ol 
their  past.  Thus  philological  and  antiquarian  research  d& 
terred  from  the  writing  of  history  rather  than  conduced 
towards  it.  Varro  and  the  more  sagacious  men  in  general 
evidently  gave  up  the  task  of  annals  as  hopeless;  at  the 
most  they  arranged,  as  did  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  \ 
(Moitil  and  gentile  lists  in  unpretending  tabular  shape — a  ' 
work  by  which  the  synchronistic  Graeco-Roman  chronology  [ 
was  fmally  brought  into  the  shape  in  which  it  was  conven« 
tionally  fixed  for  posterity.  But  the  manufacture  of  city- 
dironiolea  of  course  did  not  suspend  its  activity ;  it  con- 
tinned  to  supply  its  contributions  both  in  prose  and  verse 
to  the  great  library  written  by  efinui  for  ennui,  while  the 
makers  of  the  books,  in  part  already  freedmen,  did  not 
trouble  themselves  at  all  about  research  properly  so  called. 
Such  of  these  writings  as  are  noticed — not  one  of  them  is 
preserved — seem  to  have  been  not  only  of  a  wholly  sec- 
ondary character,  but  in  great  part  even  pervaded  by  in- 
terested falsification.  It  is  true  that  the  chronicle  of  Quintus 
Claudius  Quadrigarius  (about  676?)  was  written 
in  an  old-fiishioned  but  good  style,  and  studied 
at  least  a  commendable  brevity  in  the  representation  of  the 
fabulous  period.  Gaius  Licinius  Macer  (+  as 
late  praetor  in  688),  father  of  the  poet  Calvus 
(p.  702)  and  a  zealous  democrat,  laid  claim  more  than 
any  other  chronicler  to  documentary  research  and  criticism, 
but  his  lihri  lintei  and  other  matters  peculiar  to  him  are 
in  the  highest  degree  suspicious,  and  an  interpolation  of 
the  whole  annals  for  purposes  of  a  democratic  character—^ 
an  interpolation  of  a  very  extensive  kind,  and  which  has 
passed  over  in  part  to  the  latter  annalists — is  probably 
traceable  to  him.  Lastly,  Valerius  Antias  ex- 
Ai.'^Jh  celled  all  his  predecessors  in  prolixity  as  well  ai 

in  puerile  story-telling.  The  falsification  of 
numbers  was  here  systematically  carried  out  down  even  tc 
contemporary  history,  and  the  primitive  history  of  Rome 
was  elaborated  once  more  from  one  form  of  insipidity  to 
another;  for  instance  the  narrative  of  tke  way  iu  which  the 
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wise  Numa  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  nymph 
Egeria  caught  the  gods  Faunus  and  Pious  with  wine,  and  Um 
beautiful  conversation  thereupon  held  by  the  sanne  Numa 
with  the  god  Jupiter,  cannot  bo  too  ui^ently  recommended 
to  all  worshippers  of  the  so-called  legendary  history  of  Romt 
in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  believe  these  things— of 
rourse,  in  substance.  It  would  have  been  a  marvel  if  tb 
Greek  novel-writers  of  this  period  had  allowed  audi  mat» 
rials,  made  as  if  for  their  use,  to  escape  them.  In  ftct  then 
were  not  wanting  Greek  literati,  who  worked  up  the  Romia 
history  into  romances;  such  a  composition,  for  instance^ 
was  the  Five  Books  **  Concerning  Rome"  of  the  Alexander 
Polyhistor  already  mentioned  among  the  Greek  literati  liv. 
ing  in  Rome  (p.  682),  a  preposterous  mixture  of  vapid  his* 
torical  tradition  and  trivial,  principally  erotic,  fiction.  He, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  took  the  first  steps  towards  filling  up 
the  dwe  hundred  years,  which  were  wanting  to  bring  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  the  origin  of  Rome  into  the  chrono- 
logical connection  required  by  the  fables  on  either  side,  with 
one  of  those  lists  of  kings  without  achievements  which  were 
unhappily  familiar  to  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  chroniclers; 
for,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  he  that  launched  into  the  world 
the  kings  Aventinus  and  Tiberinus  and  the  Alban  pens  of 
the  Silvii,  whom  the  following  times  accordingly  did  not 
neglect  to  furnish  in  detail  with  name,  period  of  reigning^ 
and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  definiteness,  also  a  portrait. 

Thus  from  various  sides  the  historical  romance  of  the 
Greeks  finds  its  way  into  Roman  historiography  ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  not  the  least  portion  of  what  we 
are  accustomed  now-a^days  to  call  tradition  of  the  Roman 
primitive  times  proceeds  from  sources  of  the  stamp  of 
Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the  chivalrous  romances  of  Fouqu6— 
an  edifying  consideration,  which  may  be  commended  to 
those  who  have  a  relish  for  the  humour  of  history  and  who 
Know  how  to  appreciate  the  comical  aspect  of  the  piety  still 
cherished  in  certain  circles  of  the  nineteenth  century  for 
king  Numa. 

A  novelty  in  the  Roman  literature  of  this  period  is  tht 
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Univemi       appearance  of  universal  history  or,  to  speak  more 
Mi<wT*  correctly,  of  Roman  and  Greek  history  conjoined, 

Wepo«  alongside  of  the  native  annals.     CdnielTirs  Nepoi 

u»-8o.  (c.  650 — c.  725)  first  supplied  an  universal  diron- 

icle  (published  before  700)  and  a  general  collec* 
tion  of  biographies — arranged  according  to  certain  categoriet 
«*-of  Romans  and  Greeks  distinguished  in  politics  or  litera- 
ture or  of  men  at  any  rate  who  exercised  influence  on  the 
Roman  or  Greek  history.  These  works  are  of  a  kindred 
nature  with  the  universal  histories  which  the  Greeks  had  for 
a  considerable  time  been  composing ;  and  these  very  Greek 
world-chronicles,  such  as  that  of  Kastor  son-in-law  of  the 
Galatian  king  Deiotarus,  concluded  in  698,  now 
began  to  include  in  their  range  the  Roman  his- 
tory which  previously  they  had  neglected.  These  works 
certainly  attempted,  just  like  Polybius,  to  substitute  the 
history  of  the  Mediterranean  world  for  the  more  local  one; 
but  that  which  in  Polybius  was  the  result  of  a  grand  and 
clear  conception  and  deep  historical  feeling  was  in  these 
chronicles  rather  the  product  of  the  practical  exigencies  of 
school  and  self^inst ruction.  These  general  chronicles,  trea- 
tises for  scholastic  instruction  or  manuals  for  reference,  and 
the  whole  literature  therewith  connected  which  subsequently 
became  very  copious  in  the  Latin  language  also,  can  hardly 
be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  artistic  historical  composition ; 
and  Nepos  himself  in  particular  was  a  mere  compiler  dis- 
tinguished neither  by  spirit  nor  even  by  symmt^trical  plan. 

The  historiography  of  this  period  is  certainly  remarkable 
and  in  a  high  degree  characteristic,  but  it  is  as  far  from 
pleasing  as  the  age  itself.  The  interpenetration  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  is  in  no  field  so  clearly  apparent  as  in 
that  of  history ;  here  the  respective  literatures  become  j 
earliest  equalized  in  matter  and  form,  and  the  conception  of  | 
nelleno*ltalic  history  as  annuity,  in  which  Polybius  was  so 
(ar  in  advance  of  his  age,  was  now  learned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  boys  at  school.  But  while  the  Mediterranean  state 
had  found  a  historian  before  it  had  become  conscious  of  its 
own   existence,   row,   when   that  consciousness   had   been 
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Attaiuedy  there  did  not  arise  either  among  the  Greeks  oi 
among  the  Romans  any  man  who  was  able  to  give  to  il 
adequate  expression.  ^'  There  is  nc  3uch  thing/'  says  Cicero 
'*  as  Roman  historical  composition ; "  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  this  is  no  more  than  the  simple  truth.  The  man  if 
reisearch  turns  away  from  writing  history ,  the  writer  of  his* 
1/  viiry  turns  away  from  research }  historical  literature  osdl 
/  /ates  between  the  schoolbook  and  the  romance.  All  th« 
species  of  pure  art— epos,  drama,  lyric  poetry,  history — are 
worthless  in  this  worthless  world ;  but  in  no  species  is  tin 
intellectual  decay  of  the  Ciceronian  age  reflected  with  so  te^ 
rible  a  clearness  as  in  its  historiography. 

The  minor  historical  literature  of  this  period  displays  on 

the  other  hand,  amidst  many  insignificant  and 

■iibddiary    /  forgotten  productious,  one^treat4$e  of  the  first 

^^^'   I    rank — the   Memoirs   of  Cae§ar,   or  rather  the 


Military  Report  of  the  democratic  general  to  the 
£p^'     /    People  from  whom  he  had  received  his  commis- 
/     sion.    The  most  finished  section,  and  that  which 
alone  was  published  by  the  author  himself,  describing  the 
Col  tic  campaigns  down  to  702,  is  evidently  de- 
signed to  justify  as  well  as  possible  before  the 
public  the  formally  unconstitutional  enterprise  of  Caesar  in 
conquering  a  great  country  and  constantly  increasing  his 
army  for  that  object  without  instructions  from  the  competent 
authority  ;  it  was  written  and  given  forth  in  703, 
when  the  storm  broke  out  against   Caesar  in 
Rome  and   he  was   summoned   to  dismiss  his  army  and 
answer  for  his  conduct.*     The  author  of  this  vindication 

*  That  the  treatise  on  the  Gallic  war  was  published  all  at  once,  hac 
been  long  conjectured  ;  the  distinct  proof  that  it  was  go,  is  furmsbed 
by  the  mention  of  the  equalization  of  the  Boii  and  the  Haedui  already 
in  the  first  book  (o.  28)  whereas  the  Boii  still  appear  in  the  seventb 
(e.  10)  as  tributary  subjects  of  the  Haedui,  and  eTidentlj  only  obtained 
equal  rights  with  their  former  masters  on  account  of  their  conduct  and 
liuit  uf  the  Haedui  in  the  war  against  Vercingetorix.  On  the  other 
naiid  any  one  wl  o  attentively  follows  the  history  of  the  time  will  find 
in  the  expression  as  to  the  Milonian  crisis  (vii.  6)  a  proof  that  Xh% 
(reftCiM  was  published  before  the  outbreak  of  the  ciril  war  \  not 
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!¥rite8,  as  he  himself  says,  entirely  as  an  officer  and  caro* 
fully  avoids  extending  his  military  report  to  the  hazardous 
departments  of  political  organization  and  administration. 
His  incidental  and  partisan  treatise  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
military  report  is  itself  a  piece  of  history  like  the  bulletind 
of  Napoleon,  but  it  is  not,  and  was  not  intended  to  be,  ai: 
historical  work  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  the  objective 
form  which  the  narrative  assumes  is  that  of  the  magistral^js 
not  that  of  the  historian.  But  in  this  modest  character  the  v 
work  is  masterly  and  finished,  more  than  any  other  in  all  | 
Roman  literature.  The  narrative  is  always  terse  and  never 
scanty,  always  simple  and  never  careless,  always  of  trans- 
parent vividness  and  never  strained  or  affected.  The  lan- 
guage is  completely  pure  from  archaisms  and  from  vulgar- 
isms— the  type  of  the  modern  urbanitas.  In  the  Books 
concerning  the  Civil  War  we  seem  to  feel  that  the  author 
bad  desired  to  avoid  war  and  could  not  avoid  it,  and  perhaps 
also  that  in  Caesar's  soul,  as  in  every  other,  the  period  of 
hope  was  purer  and  fresher  than  that  of  fulfilment ;  but 
over  the  treatise  on  the  Gallic  war  there  is  diffused  a  bright 
serenity y  a  simple  charm,  which  are  no  less  unique  in  litera- 
ture than  Caesar  is  in  history. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  were  the  letters  interchanged  be- 
tween the  statesmen  and  literati  of  this  period, 
^ndenco.      which  were  carefully  collected  and  published  in 
the  following  epoch ;  such  as  the  correspondence 

Pompeius  is  there  praised,  but  because  Caesar  there  approves  the  ex- 
cepiional  laws  of  702  (p.  891).  This  be  might  and  could  not  but  do,  ao 
long  as  he  sought  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  accommodation  with  Pompe* 
ins  (p.  426),  but  not  after  the  rupture,  when  be  reversed  the  condem- 
iiaDoDS  that  took  place  on  the  basis  of  those  laws  ii\jurious  for  him 

(p.  548).    Accordingly  the  publication  of  this  treatise  has 

been  quite  rightly  placed  in  708. 
The  tendency  of  the  work  we  discern  most  distinctly  in  the  oon- 
•tantf  often — most  decidedly,  doubtless,  in  the  case  of  the  Aquitanian 
expedition  iii.  11 — ^not  successful,  justification  of  every  single  act  of 
irar  as  a  defensive  measure  which  the  state  of  things  had  rendered  in- 
evitable. That  the  adversaries  of  Caesar  censured  hia  attacks  on  the 
f^elts  and  Germans  above  all  as  unprovoked,  is  wel)  known  (Snoton. 
Cm:  24). 
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of  Caesar  himself,  of  Cicero,  Calvus  and  otiiera.  They  caQ 
still  less  be  included  among  strictly  literary  performanoes ; 
but  this  literature  of  correspondence  was  a  rich  store-house 
for  historical  as  for  all  other  research,  and  the  most  faithful 
mirror  of  an  epoch  in  which  so  much  of  the  worth  of  past 
ihmcs  and  so  much  spirit,  clbyemess,  and  talent  were  evapora 
ted  and  dissipated  in  trifling. 

A  journalist  literature  in  the  modem  sense  was  nerer 
formed  in  Rome ;  literary  warfare  continued  to  be  confined 
to  the  writing  of  pamphlets  and,  along  with  this,  to  the  cm- 
torn  generally  diffused  at  that  time  of  annotating  the  notices 
destined  for  the  public  in  places  of  resort  with  the  pencil  or 
the  pen.  On  the  other  hand  subordinate  persons  were  em- 
ployed to  note  down  the  events  of  the  day  and  news  of  thcj 
city  for  the  absent  men  of  quality  ;  and  Caesar  as  early  as 
his  first  consulship  took  fitting  measures  for  the  immediate 
publication  of  an  extract  of  the  transactions  of  the  senate. 
From  the  private  journals  of  those  Roman  penny-a-liners 

and  these  official  current  reports  there  arose  a 
SeSr  ^^^^  ^^  news-sheet  for  the  capital  {acta  diurna)^ 

in  which  the  ermme  of  the  business  discussed 
before  the  people  and  in  the  senate,  and  births,  deaths,  and 
such  like  were  recorded.  This  became  a  not  unimportant 
source  for  history,  but  remained  without  proper  political  as 
without  literary  significance. 

To  subsidiary  historical  literature  belongs  of  right  also 

the  com  position  of  orations.     The  speech  whether 

written  down  or  not,  is  m  its  nature  ephemeral 
\  and  does  not  belong  to  literature ;  but  it  may,  like  the  re- 
port and  the  letter,  and  indeed  still  more  readily  than  these, 
come  to  be  included,  through  the  significance  of  the  moment 
and  the  power  of  the  mind  from  which  it  springs,  among  the 
permanent  treasures  of  the  national  literature.  Thus  in 
Rome  the  records  of  orations  of  a  political  tenor  delivered 
before  the  burgesses  or  the  jurymen  had  for  long  played  a 
great  part  in  public  life;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  speeches 
of  Gaius  Gracchus  in  particular  were  justly  reckoned  among 
the  classical  Roman  writings.     But  in  this  epoch  a  singula. 
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DecUoe  oi       t^^ng©  occurred  on  all  hands.     Tbe  corapositior 
po>^»i  of  political  speeches  was  on  the  decline  like  poi 

litical  speaking  itself  The  political  speech  ir 
Rome,  as  generally  in  the  ancient  polities,  reached  its  oul* 
minating  point  in  the  discussions  before  the  burgesses ;  there 
the  orator  was  not  fettered,  as  in  the  senate,  by  corporate 
considerations  and  burdensome  forms,  nor,  as  in  the  judicial 
addresses,  by  the  interests — in  themselves  foreign  to  politics 
— K)f  the  accusation  and  defence;  there  alone  his  heart 
swelled  proudly  b^ore  the  whole  great  and  mighty  Roman 
people  hanging  on  his  lips.  But  all  this  wtis  now  gone. 
Not  as  though  there  was  any  lack  of  orators  or  of  the  pub- 
lishing of  speeches  delivered  before  the  burgesses;  on  the 
contrary  political  authorship  only  now  waxed  copious,  and 
it  b^an  to  become  a  standing  complaint  at  table  that  the 
host  incommoded  his  guests  by  reading  before  them  his  latest 
orations.  Publius  Clodius  had  his  speeches  to  the  people 
issued  as  pamphleti^,  just  like  Gains  Gracchus ;  but  two  men 
may  do  the  same  thing  without  producing  the  same  efiect. 
The  more  important  leaders  even  of  the  opposition,  especially 
Caesar  himself,  did  not  oflen  address  the  burgesses,  and  no 
longer  published  the  speeches  which  they  delivered ;  indeed 
they  partly  sought  for  their  political  fugitive  writings  an- 
other form  than  the  traditional  one  of  eontionesy  «n  which 
respect  more  especially  the  writings  praising  and  \.ensuring 
Cato  (p.  552)  are  remarkable.  This  is  easily  explained. 
Gaius  Gracchus  had  addressed  the  burgesses ;  now  men  ad- 
dressed the  populace ;  and  as  the  audience,  so  was  the  speech. 
No  wonder  that  the  reputable  political  author  shunned  a 
dress  which  implied  that  he  had  directed  his  words  to  the 
crowd  as8embl(Ml  in  the  Forum. 

While  the  composition  of  orations  thus  declined  from 

its  former  literary  and  political  value  in  the  same 
•*fter«Suro  ^*y  ^  *^^  branches  of  literature  which  were  the 
torn.***"         natural  growth  of  the  national  life,  there  began 

at  the  same  time  a  singular,  n(  n-politioai,  litera- 
ture of  pleadings.  Hitherto  the  Romans  had  known  i^othmg 
of  the  idea  that  the  address  of  an  advocate  as  such  wa^ 
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destined  not  only  for  the  judges  and  the  parties^  but  also  foi 
the  literary  edification  of  contemporaries  and  posterity;  nc 
advocate  had  written  down  and  published  his  pleadings, 
unless  they  were  possibly  at  the  same  time  political  oratioDi 
an  i  in  so  far  were  fitted  to  be  circulated  as  party  writings, 
and  this  had  not  occurred  very  frequently.  Even  Qutntin 
"     Hortensius   (640 — ^704),   the    most    celebrated 

Roman  advocate  in  the  first  years  of  this  period, 
published  but  few  speeches  and  these  apparently  only  sucb 

as  were   wholly  or  half  political.     It   was  hii 

successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Roman  har, 
i  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero  (648 — ^711)  who  was  from 
\  the  outset  quite  as  much  author  as  forensic 
orator;  he  published  his  pleadings  regularly,  even  when 
they  were  not  at  all  or  but  remotely  connected  with  poliUcs 
This  was  a  token,  not  of  progress,  but  of  an  unnatural  and 
degenerate  state  of  things.  In  Athens  also  the  appearanoa 
of  non-political  pleadings  among  the  forms  of  literature  was 
a  sign  of  debility ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  in  Rome,  which 
did  not  like  Athens  by  a  sort  of  necessity  produce  this  mal 
formation  through  an  exaggerated  pursuit  of  rhetoric,  but 
borrowed  it  from  abroad  arbitrarily  and  in  antagonism  to 
the  better  traditions  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  new  species  of 
literature  came  rapidly  into  vogue,  pai'tly  because  it  had 
various  points  of  contact  and  coincidence  with  the  earlier 
autiiorship  of  political  orations,  partly  because  the  unpoetic, 
dogmatical,  rhetorizing  temperament  of  the  Romans  offered 
a  favourable  soil  for  the  new  seed,  as  indeed  at  the  present 
day  the  speeches  of  advocates  and  even  a  sort  of  literature 
of  law-proceedings  are  of  some  importance  in  Italy. 

Thus  oratorical  authorship  emancipated  from  politics  was 

naturalized  in  the  Roman  literary  world  by 
J|[jJ^|^         Cicero.     We  have  already  had  occasion  several 

times  to  mention  this  many-sided  man.  As  a 
statesman  without  insight,  opinion,  or  purpose,  ho  figured 
successively  as  democrat,  as  aristocrat,  and  as  a  tool  of  th« 
monarchs,  and  was  never  more  than  a  short-vsighted  egotisU 
VV'here  he  exhibited  the  appearance  of  action,  the  ijuestionf 
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to  which  his  action  applied  had,  as  a  rule,  just  reached  theii 
solution;   thus  he  c^me  forward   in  the  trial   of  Verrea 
Against  the  senatorial  judieia  when  they  were  already  set 
aside;  thus  he  was  silent  at  the  discussion  on  the  Gabinian 
and  acted  as  a  champion  of  the  Maniliaii,  law ;  thus  b€ 
thundered  against  Catilina  when  his  departure  was  already 
settled,  and  so  forth.    He  was  valiant  in  opposition  to  shain 
attacks,  and  he  knocked  down  many  walls  of  pasteboard 
with  a  loud  din ;  no  serious  matter  was  ever,  either  in  good 
or  evil,  decided  by  him,  and  the  execution  of  the  Catilina* 
rians  in  particular  was  far  more  due  to  his  acquiescence; 
than  to  his  instigation.    In  a  literary  point  of  view  we  hs^e^     . 
already  noticed  that  he  was  the  creator  of  the  modern  LafiffT^  / 
prose  (p.  677) ;  his   importance  rests  on  his  mastery  of  /  ^ 
style,  and  it  is  only  as  a  stylist  that  he  shows  confidence  in  f 
himself.     In  the  character  of  an  author,  on  the  other^  hand,  f 
he  stands  quite  as  low  as  in  that  of  a  statesman.     He  es-  j 
sayed  the  most  varied  tasks,  sang  the  great  deeds  of  Marius 
and  his  own  petty  achievements  in  endless  hexameterS)  beat 
Demosthenes  off  the  field  with  his  speeches,  and  Plato  with  his 
philosophic  dialogues ;  and  time  alone  was  wanting  for  him 
to  vanquish  also  Thucydides.    He  was  in  fact  so  thoroughly 
a  dabbler,  that  it  was  pretty  much  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  what  work  he  applied  his  hand.     By  nature  a  journalist 
in  the  worst  sense  of  that  term — abounding,  as  he  himself 
says,  in  words,  poor  beyond  all  conception  in  ideas — there 
was  no  department  in  which  he  could  not  with  the  help  of  a 
few  books  have  rapidly  got  up  by  translation  or  compilation 
a  readable  essay.     His  correspondence  mirrors  most  fiiith* 
fully  his  character.     People  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  ii 
interesting  and  clever ;  and  it  is  so,  as  long  as  it  reflects  tht 
urban  or  villa  life  of  the  world  of  quality  ;  but  where  the 
writer  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  as  in  exile,  in  Cilicia^ 
and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  it  is  stale  and  empty  as  wai 
ever  the  soul  of  a  feuilletonist  banished  from  his  familiar 
circles.     It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  such  a  statesman 
and  such  a  littirateur  could  not,  as  a  man,  exhibit  aught  else  ! 
thar    a   thinly  varnished  superficiality  and   heartlessnesa 
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Must  we  still  describe  the  orator  ?  The  great  author  is  aisc 
tt  great  man ;  and  in  the  great  orator  more  espedaliy  oon 
Ytction  or  passion  flow  forth  with  a  clearer  and  more  imp^ 
tuous  stream  from  the  depths  of  the  breast  than  in  the  scao 
.'  tily-gifled  many  who  merely  count  and  are  nothing.  Cioero 
/  bad  no  conviction  and  no  passion ;  he  was  nothing  but  aa 
/(:  a  ivocate,  and  not  a  good  one.  He  understood  how  to  set 
■  forth  his  narrative  of  the  case  with  piquancy  of  anecdote^ 
to  excite,  if  not  the  feeling,  at  any  rate  the  sentimentality  of 
his  hearers,  and  to  enliven  the  dry  business  of  legal  plead- 
ing by  cleverness  or  witticisms  mostly  of  a  personal  sort; 
his  better  orations,  though  they  are  far  from  coming  up  to 
the  free  gracefulness  and  the  sure  point  of  the  most  ezoei 
lent  compositions  of  this  sort,  for  instance  the  Memoirs  of 
Beaumarchais,  yet  form  easy  and  agreeable  reading.  But 
while  the  very  advantages  just  indicated  will  appear  to  the 
serious  judge  as  advantages  of  very  dubious  value,  the  ab* 
solute  want  of  political  discernment  in  the  orations  on  con- 
stitutional questions  and  of  juristic  deduction  in  the  foren- 
sic addresses,  the  egotism  forgetful  of  its  duty  and  constantly 
losing  sight  of  the  cause  while  thinking  of  the  advocate,  the 
dreadful  barrenness  of  thought  in  the  Ciceronian  orations 
must  revolt  every  reader  of  feeling  and  judgment. 

If  there  is  anything  wonderful  in  the  case,  it  is  in  truth 
not  the  orations,  but  the  admiration  which  they 
ShSsm.  excited.  As  to  Cicero  every  unbiassed  person 
will  soon  make  up  his  mind :  Ciceronianism  is  a 
problem,  which  in  fact  cannot  be  properly  solved,  but  can 
only  be  resolved  into  that  greater  mystery  of  human  na- 
ture— language  and  the  effect  of  language  on  the  mind. 
Inasmuch  as  the  noble  Latin  language,  just  before  it  per- 
ished as  a  national  idiom,  was  once  more  as  it  were  com* 
prehensively  grasped  by  that  dexterous  stylist  and  deposited 
in  his  copious  writings,  something  of  the  power  which  lan- 
guage exercises,  and  of  the  piety  which  it  awakens,  wai 
transferred  to  the  unworthy  vessel.  The  Romans  possessed 
no  great  Latin  prose-writer ;  for  Caesar  was,  like  Napoleon, 
only  incidentally  an  author.     Was  it  to  be    wondered  •• 
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that,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  one,  they  should  at  least 
honour  the  genius  of  the  language  in  the  great  stjlist  ?  ana 
that,  like  Cicero  himself,  Qcero's  readers  also  should  accus- 
tom themselves  to  ask  not  what,  but  how  he  had  written) 
Custom  and  the  schoolmaster  then  completed  what  the 
power  of  language  had  begun. 

Cicero's  contemporaries  however  were,  as  may  readily 

be  conoeived,  far  less  irvolwl  in  this  strange 

to^Mro.       idolatry  than  many  of  their  successors     The 

^'™'         Ciceronian  manner  ruled  no  doubt  throughout  a 
generation  the  Roman  advocate-world^  just  as  the  far  worse 
manner  of  Hortensius  had  done ;  but  the  most  considerable 
men,  such  as  Caesar,  kept  themselves  always  aloof  from  it^ 
and  among  the  younger  generation  there  arose  in  all  men 
of  fresh  and  living  talent  the  nK)st  decided  opposition  to 
that  hybrid  and  feeble  rhetoric    They  found  Cicero's  Ian-    j 
guage  deficient  in  precision  and  chasteness,  his  jests  def> 
cient  in  liveliness,  his  arrangement  deficient  in  clearness  and 
articulate  division,  and  above  all  his  whole  eloquence  want      i 
ing  in  the  fire  which  makes  the  orator.     Instead  of  the     i 
Rhodian  eclectics  men  began  to  recur  to  the  genuine  Attic 
CmiTuaand      orators,  especially  to  Lysias  and  Demosthenes, 


W8««»-         and  sought  to  naturalize  a  more  vigorous  and 

masculine  eloquence  in  Rome,     lieprcsentatives 

of  this  tendency  were,  the  solemn  but  stiff  Marcus  t[unius 

gj^^  Brutus  (669 — 712) ;  the  two  political  partisans 

•»^a.  Marcus  Caelius  Rufus  (672 — 706  ;  p.  549)  and 

^'  Gains  Scribonius  Curio  (  +705 ;  p.  426,  471)— 

both  as  orators  full  of  spirit  and  life ;  Calvus  well  known 

w-48.  also  as  a  poet  (672 — 706),  the  literary  cory 

pliaeus  of  this  younger  group  of  orators ;  and  the  earnest 

and  conscientious  Gaius  Asinius  Pollio  (678— 

757).     Undeniably  there  was   more  taste  and 

more  spirit  in  this  younger  oratorical  literature  than  in  the 

Hortenstan  and  Ciceronian  put  together ;  but  we  are  not 

able  to  judge  how  far,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  revolution 

which  rapidly  swept  away  the  whole  of  this  richly  gifled 

group  with   the  single  exception   of  Pollio,   those   bettei 
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germs  attained  development.  The  time  allotted  to  them 
was  but  too  brief.  The  new  monarchy  began  by  makini 
war  on  fi-eedom  of  speech,  and  soon  wholly  suppressed  the 
political  oration  (p.  391 ).  Thenoeforth  the  subordinate  spe» 
tiies  of  the  pure  advocate-pleading  was  doubtlees  still  r» 
tained  in  literature ;  but  the  higher  art  and  literature  of 
oratory,  which  thoroughly  depend  on  political  excttement, 
perished  with  the  latter  of  necessity  and  for  ever. 

Lastly  there  sprang  up  in  the  aesthetic  literature  of  this 
The  artifl-  P*^^^^^  ^^^  artistlc  treatment  of  subjects  of  pro- 
otei  dift-  fessional  science  in  the  form  of  the  stylistic  dia* 
flailed  to  logue,  which  had  been  very  extensively  in  use 
fBtaitniai  among  the  Greeks  and  had  been  already  em« 
oioero'8  ployed  also  in  isolated  cases  among  the  Romans 

diaioguM.       ^...^  563).    Cicero  especially  made  various  at- 
tempts at  presenting  rhetorical  and  philosophical  subjects  in 
this  form  and  making  the  professional  manual  a  suitable 
book  for  reading.     His  chief  writings  are  the 
De  Oratore  (written  in  699),  to  which  the  histo- 
ry of  Roman  eloquence  (the  dialc^ue  BruiuM 
written  in  708)  and  other  minor  rhetorical  es- 
says were  added  by  way  of  supplement ;  and  the  treatise 
^  De  Bepublicd  (written  in  700),  with  which  the 

^  treatise  De  Legihus  (written  in  702?)  after  the 

model  of  Plato  is  brought  into  connection.  They  are  no 
great  works  of  art,  but  undoubtedly  they  are  the  works  in 
whidi  the  excellences  of  the  author  are  most,  and  his  faults 
least,  conspicuous.  The  rhetorical  writings  are  far  from 
coming  up  to  the  didactic  chasteness  of  form  and  precision 
of  thought  of  the  Rhetoric  dedicated  to  Herennius,  but  they 
c«»iitain  inste«ad  a  store  of  practical  forensic  experience  and 
for('>nsic  anecdotes  of  ail  sorts  easily  and  tastefully  set  forth 
and  in  fact  solve  the  problem  of  combining  didactic  in 
struction  with  amusement.  The  treatise  De  Bepublied 
carries  out,  in  a  singula!^  mongrel  compound  of  history  and 
philosophy  J  the  leading  idea  that  the  existing  constitution 
of  Rome  is  substantially  the  ideal  state*organization  sought 
for  by  philosophers ;  an  idea  indeed  just  as  unphilosophical  af 
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■jnhistorical,  and  besides  not  even  peculiar  to  the  Author,  but 
which,  a3  may  readily  be  com^eived,  became  and  remained 
popular.  The  scientific  groundworlc  of  these  rhetorical  and 
political  writings  of  Cicero  belongs  of  course  entirely  to  the 
Greeks,  and  many  of  the  details  also,  such  as  the  grand  ccii- 
eluding  effect  in  the  treatise  Be  Republie&j  the  Dreara  of 
Scipio,  are  directly  borrowed  from  them  ;  yet  they  possess 
comparative  originality,  inasmuch  as  the  elaboration  shows 
throughout  Roman  local  colouring,  and  the  proud  conscious- 
ness of  political  life,  which  the  Roman  was  certainly  enti* 
tied  to  feel  as  compared  with  the  Greeks,  makes  the  author 
even  confront  his  Greek  instructors  with  a  certain  independ- 
ence. The  form  of  Cicero's  dialogue  is  doubtless  neither 
the  genuine  interrogative  dialectics  of  the  best  Greek  artifi- 
cial dialogue  nor  the  genuine  conversational  tone  of  Diderot 
or  Leasing;  but  the  great  groups  of  advocates  gathering 
around  Crassus  and  Antonius  and  of  the  older  and  younger 
statesmen  of  the  Scipionic  circle  furnish  a  lively  and  effect- 
ive framework,  fitting  channels  for  the  introduction  of  his- 
torical references  and  anecdotes,  and  convenient  resting- 
points  for  the  scientific  discussion.  The  style  is  quite  as 
elaborate  and  polished  as  in  the  best^written  orations,  and 
so  far  more  pleasing  than  these,  since  the  author  does  not 
oflen  in  this  field  make  a  vain  attempt  at  pathos. 

While  these  rhetorical  and  political  writings  of  Cicero 

with  a  philosophic  colouring  are  not  devoid  of  merit,  the 

oompiler  on  the  other  hand  completely  failed,  when  in  the 

involuntary  leisure  of  the  last  years  of  his  life 

i5-44. 

(709-710)  he  applied  himself  to  philosophy 
proper,  and  with  equal  peevishness  and  precipitation  com* 
posed  in  a  couple  of  months  a  philosophical  library.  The 
receipt  was  very  simple.  In  rude  imitation  of  the  popular 
writings  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  form  of  dialogue  was 
employed  chiefly  for  the  setting  forth  and  criticising  of  the 
different  older  systems,  Cicero  stitched  together  the  Epicu- 
rean, Stoic,  and  Syncretist  writings  handling  the  same  prol^ 
lem,  as  they  came  or  were  given  to  his  hand,  into  a  so-called 
dialogue.     And  all  that  he  did  on  his  own  part  was,  to  sup 

Vol.  IV.— 3  r 
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ply  an  introduction  prefixed  to  the  new  booli  from  the  aiD 
pie  collection  of  prefaces  for  future  worlcs  wliidi  he  had  to 
side  hitn ;  to  in)  part  a  certaia  popular  character,  inasmodi 
as  he  interwove  Roman  examples  and  references^  and  som^ 
times  digressed  to  subjects  irrelevant  but  more  fiimiliar  to 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  such  as  the  treatment  of  the  de^ 
portment  of  the  orator  in  the  D$  OffieiU ;  and  to  exhilnt 
that  sort  of  bungling,  which  a  man  of  letters,  wlio  has  not 
attained  to  philosophic  thinking  or  even  to  philosophis 
knowledge  and  who  works  rapidly  and  boldly,  shows  in  the 
reproduction  of  dialectic  trains  of  thoughts  In  this  way  no 
doubt  a  multitude  of  thick  tomes  might  very  quickly  come 
mto  existence-—'^  They  are  copies,"  wrote  Uie  author  him- 
self  to  a  friend  who  wondered  at  his  fertility ;  *^  they  give 
me  little  trouble,  for  I  supply  only  the  words  and  these  I 
have  in  abundance/'  Against  this  nothing  further  could  be 
said  ;  but  any  one  who  aeeks  classical  producti<»is  in  works 
so  written  can  only  be  advised  to  study  in  literary  matters 
a  becoming  silence. 

Of  the  sciences  only  a  single  one  manifested  vigorous 
profeMionai  ^^^>  ^^^  ^^  Latin  philology.  The  scheme  of 
Si^^i.  linguistic  and  antiquarian  research  within  the 
loiogy.  domain  of  the  Latin  race,  planned  by  Silo,  was 

carried  out  especially  by  his  disciple  Varro  on 
the  grandest  scale.  There  appeared  comprehensive  elab^ra- 
oions  of  the  whole  stores  of  the  language,  more  especially 
the  extensive  grammatical  commentaries  of  Figulus  and  the 
great  work  of  Varro  De  lAngxia  Latiiia  ;  monographs  on 
grammar  and  the  history  of  the  language,  such  as  Varro's 
writings  on  the  usage  of  the  Latin  language,  on  synonyms, 
on  the  age  of  the  letters,  on  the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue ; 
scholia  on  the  older  literature,  especially  on  Plautus;  works 
of  literary  history,  biographies  of  poets,  investigations  into 
the  earlier  drama,  into  the  scenic  division  of  the  comedies 
of  Plautus,  and  into  their  genuineness.  Latin  archaeology^ 
which  embraced  the  whole  older  history  and  the  ritual  law 
%part  from  practical  jurisprudence,  was  comprehended  ir 
Varro's  "  Antiquities  of  Things  Human  and  Divine,"  whicr 
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was  and  for  all  times  remained  the  fiindamental  treatise  on 
the  subject  (published  between  687  and  709). 
The  first  portion,  **  Of  Things  Human,*'  describe^d 
the  primeval  age  of  Rome,  the  divisions  of  city  and  coun- 
try, the  sciences  of  the  years,  months,  and  days,  lastly,  the 
public  transactions  at  home  and  in  war ;  in  the  second  lialf, 
•  Of  Things  Divine,"  the  state-theology,  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  colleges  of  experts,  of  the  holy  places,  of 
the  religious  festivals,  of  sacrificial  and  votive  gifls,  and 
lastly  of  the  gods  themselves  were  summarily  unfolded. 
Moreover,  besides  a  number  of  monographs — e.  g,  on  the 
descent  of  the  Roman  people,  on  the  Roman  gentes  descend* 
ed  from  Troy,  on  the  tribes — there  was  added,  as  a  larger 
and  more  independent  supplement,  the  treatise  **  Of  the 
Life  of  the  Roman  people" — a  remarkable  attempt  at  a 
history  of  Roman  manners,  which  sketched  a  picture  of  the 
9tate  of  domestic  life,  finance,  and  culture  in  the  regal,  the 
early  republican,  the  Hannibalic,  and  the  most  recent  pcjiod. 
These  labours  of  Varro  were  based  on  an  empiric  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  world  and  its  adjacent  Hellenic  domain 
more  various  and  greater  in  its  kind  than  any  other  Roman 
either  before  or  afler  him  possessed — a  knowledge  to  which 
living  observation  and  the  study  of  literature  alike  con- 
tri bused.  The  eulogy  of  his  contemporaries  was  well  de- 
served, that  Varro  had  enabled  his  countrymen — strangers 
in  their  own  world — ^to  know  their  position  in  their  native 
land,  and  had  taught  the  Romans  who  and  where  they  were. 
But  criticism  and  system  will  be  sought  for  in  vain.  His 
Greek  information  seems  to  have  come  from  somewhat  con- 
fused sources,  and  there  are  traces  that  even  in  the  Roman 
field  the  writer  was  not  free  from  the  influence  of  the  his- 
torical romance  of  his  time.  The  matter  is  doubtless  in* 
terted  in  a  convenient  and  svmmetrical  framework,  but  not 
classified  or  treated  methodically*  and  with  all  his  efforts  to 

*  A  remarkable  example  is  the  general  exposition  regarding  cattle 
ba  the  treatise  on  Hnsbandry  (ii.  1)  with  the  nine  timet  nine  subdivit 
■lonf  of  the  doctrine  of  cattle-rearing,  with  the  **  incredible  but  trae " 
fact  that  the  mares  at  01u«ipo  (Lisbon)  become  pregnant  by  the  wind| 
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bring  tradition  and  personal  observation  into  haniionji  tli« 
Bcientifio  labours  of  Varro  are  not  to  be  acquitted  of  a  oer- 
tain  implicit  faith  in  tradition  or  of  an  unpractical  scholast* 
dsm.  The  connection  with  Greek  philology  consists  in 
the  imitation  of  its  defects  more  than  of  its  excellences ;  for 
instance,  the  basing  of  etymologies  on  mere  similarity  of 
sound  both  in  Varro  himself  and  in  the  other  philologisti 
of  this  epoch  runs  into  pure  guesswork  and  often  into  down- 
right absurdity.*  In  its  empiric  confidence  and  copiousness 
as  well  as  in  its  empiric  inadequacy  and  want  of  method 
the  Varronian  vividly  reminds  us  of  the  English  motional 
philology,  and  just  like  the  latter,  finds  its  centre  in  the 
study  of  the  older  drama.  We  have  already  observed  that 
the  monarchical  literature  developed  the  rules  of  language 
In  contradistinction  to  this  linguistic  empiridsm  (p.  679). 
It  is  in  a  high  degree  significant  that  there  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  modem  grammarians  no  less  a  man  than  Caesar 
himself,  who  in  his  treatise  on  Analogy  (given 
forth  between  696  and  704)  first  undertook  to 
bring  free  language  under  the  power  of  law. 

Alongside  of  this  extraordinary  stir  in  the  field  of  phi- 
lology the  small  amount  of  activity  in  the  other 
protesioiua  sciences  is  surprising.  What  appeared  of  im« 
Mfenoefc  portance  in  philosophy — such  as  Lucretius'  rep- 
resentation of  the  Epicurean  system  in  the  poetical  child'- 
dress  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy,  and  the  better  writings 
of  Cicero— produced  its  efiect  and  found  its  audience  not 
through  its  philosophic  contents,  but  in  spite  of  these  solely 

and  generally  with  its  angular  mixture  of  philosophical,  historical,  and 
agricultural  notices. 

*  Thus  Varro  derives  facere  from  faeiei^  because  he  who  makef 
anjthfaig  gives  to  it  an  appearance,  volpes,  the  fox,  afler  Stilo  from 
fo/iirf  pedUnu  as  the  flying-footed ;  Gains  Trebatioa,  a  philological  jurist 
of  this  age,  derives  soea/Ziim  from  tacra  eelia^  ilgnlns  /rater  from  fer* 
idler  and  so  forth.  This  practice,  which  appears  not  merely  in  isolated 
instanoes  but  as  a  main  element  of  the  philological  literature  of  thii 
age,  presents  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  mode  in  which  till  recentr 
If  comparative  philology  was  prosecuted,  before  insight  into  the  orgaa 
im  of  language  put  a  atop  to  the  occupation  of  the  empirics. 
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through  its  aesthetic  form ;  the  numerous  tianslAtions  of 
Epicurean  writings  aud  the  Pythagorean  works,  such  ai 
Varro's  great  treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Numbers  and  lh< 
ttill  more  copious  one  of  Figulus  concerning  the  Gods,  had 
beyond  doubt  neither  scientific  nor  formal  value. 

Even  the  professional  sciences  were  but  feebly  culti- 
vated. Varro's  Books  on  Husbandry  written  in  the  form 
of  dialogue  are  no  doubt  more  methodical  than  those  of  his 
predecessors  Cato  and  Saserna— -on  which  accordingly  he 
drops  many  a  side  glance  of  censure — ^but  have  on  the  whole 
proceeded  more  from  the  study  than,  like  those  earlier 
works,  from  living  experience.  Of  the  juristic  labours  of 
Varro  and  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufus  (consul  in 
703)  hardly  aught  more  can  be  said,  than  that 
they  contributed  to  the  dialectic  and  philosophical  embel« 
lishment  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  And  there  is  nothing 
farther  here  to  be  mentioned,  except  perhaps  the  three 
books  of  Gains  Matins  on  cooking,  pidcling,  and  making 
preserves — so  far  as  we  know,  the  earliest  Roman  cookery- 
book,  and,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  rank,  certainly  a  phe* 
nomenon  deserving  of  notice.  That  mathematics  and  phy- 
ncs  were  stimulated  by  the  increased  Hellenistic  and  utili« 
tarian  tendencies  of  the  monarchy,  is  apparent  from  their 
growing  importance  in  the  instruction  of  youth  (p.  672)  and 
from  various  practical  applications ;  under  which,  besides 
the  reform  of  the  calendar  (p.  661),  may  perhaps  be  in- 
daded  the  appearance  of  wall-maps  at  this  period,  the  tech- 
nical improvements  in  shipbuilding  and  in  musical  instru- 
ments, designs  and  buildings  like  the  aviary  specified  by 
Varro,  the  bridge  of  piles  over  the  Rhine  executed  by  the 
engineers  of  Caesar,  and  even  two  semicircular  stages  of 
YxMrds  arranged  for  being  pushed  together,  and  employed 
3rst  separately  as  two  theatres  and  then  jointly  as  an  am- 
phitheatre. The  public  exhibition  of  foreign  natural  curi- 
osities at  the  popular  festivals  was  not  unusual ;  and  the 
descriptions  of  remarkable  animals,  which  Caesar  has  em- 
bodied in  the  reports  of  his  campaigns,  show  that,  had  an 
Aristotle  appeared^  he  would  have  again  found  his  patron 
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prince.  But  such  literary  perfonnancee  as  are  mentionel 
in  this  department  are  essentially  associated  with  Neopy* 
^agoreanism,  such  as  the  comparison  of  Ghreek  and  Bia* 
aarian,  u  e.  Egyptian,  celestial  observations  by  Figulus,  and 
his  writings  concerning  animals,  winds,  and  generative  oi^ 
gans.  Afler  Greek  physical  research  generally  bad  swerved 
firom  the  Aristotelian  effort  to  find  amidst  the  several  fiicts 
their  law,  and  had  more  and  more  passed  into  an  empiric 
and  mostly  uncritical  observation  of  the  external  and  sur* 
prising  in  nature,  natural  science  when  coming  forward  as  a 
mystical  philosophy  of  nature^  instead  of  enlightening  and 
stimulating,  could  only  still  more  stupefy  and  paralyse; 
and  in  presence  of  such  a  method  it  was  better  to  rest  sati^ 
fied  with  the  platitude  which  Cioero  delivers  as  Socratic 
wisdom,  that  the  investigation  of  nature  either  seeks  alter 
things  which  nobody  can  know,  or  after  sudi  things  as  no- 
body needs  to  know. 

If,  in  fine,  we  cast  a  glance  at  art,  we  discover  here  the 

same  unpleasant  phenomena  which  pervade  the 

whole  mental  life  of  this  period.  Building  on 
^iJ^*^*"        the  part  of  the  state  was  virtually  brought  to  a 

total  stand  amidst  the  scarcity  of  money  that 
marked  the  last  age  of  the  republic.  We  have  already  spo- 
ken of  the  luxury  in  building  of  the  Roman  grandees ;  the 
architects  learned  in  consequence  of  this  to  be  lavish  of 
marble — the  coloured  sorts  such  as  the  yellow  Numidian 
(Giallo  antico)  and  others  came  into  vogue  at  this  time,  and 
the  marble-quarries  of  Luna  (Carrara)  were  now  employed 
for  the  first  time — and  began  to  inlay  the  floors  of  the 
rooms  with  mosaic  work,  to  panel  the  walls  with  slabs  of 
marble,  or  to  paint  the  compartments  in  imitation  of  mar* 
ble— the  first  steps  towards  the  subsequent  fresco  painting. 
But  art  was  not  a  gainer  by  this  lavish  magnificence. 

In  the  arts  of  design  connoisseurship  and  collecting  were 

always  on  the  increase.  It  was  a  mere  affeotik 
i^J^f  ticn  of  Catonian  simplicity,  when  an  advocate 

spoke  before  the  jurymen  of  the  works  of  art 
"  of  a  certain  Praxitr^es ; "  every  one  travelled  and  inspect 
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ed,  and  the  trade  of  the  art-ciceroni,  or,  as  they  wei  o  then 
called,  the  exegettu^  was  none  of  the  worst.  Ancient  worki 
of  art  were  formally  hunted  after — statues  and  pictures  less, 
it  is  true,  than,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  character  of 
Roman  luxury,  artistically  wrought  furniture  and  ornaments 
of  all  sorts  for  the  room  and  the  table.  As  early  as  that 
age  the  old  Greek  tombs  of  Capua  and  Corinth  were  ran 
sacked  for  the  sake  of  the  bronze  and  earthenware  vess^s 
which  hud  been  placed  in  the  tomb  along  with  the  dead. 
For  a  small  statuette  of  bronze  40,000  sesterces  (£400) 
were  paid,  and  200,000  (£2,000)  for  a  pwr  of  costly  car- 
pets ;  a  well  wrought  bronze  cooking  machine  came  to  cost 
more  than  an  estate.  In  this  barbaric  hunting  after  art  the 
rich  amateur  was,  as  might  be  expected,  frequently  cheated 
by  those  who  supplied  him  ;  but  the  economic  ruin  of  Asia 
Minor  in  particular  so  exceedingly  rich  in  artistic  products 
brought  many  really  ancient  and  rare  ornaments  and  works 
of  art  into  the  I'liarket,  and  from  Athens,  Syracuse,  Cyzicus, 
Pergamus,  Chios,  Samos,  and  other  ancient  seats  of  art, 
everything  that  was  for  sale  and  very  much  that  was  not 
migrated  to  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the  Roman  grandees. 
We  have  already  mentioned  what  treasures  of  art  were  to 
be  found  within  the  house  of  LucuUus,  who  indeed  was  ao* 
cused,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  having  gratified  his  interest 
in  the  fine  arts  at  the  expense  of  his  duties  as  a  general. 
The  amateurs  of  art  crowded  thither  as  they  crowd  at  pres- 
ent to  the  Villa  Borghese,  and  complained  even  then  of  sucli 
treasures  being  confined  to  the  palaces  and  country  houses 
of  the  grandees,  where  they  could  be  seen  only  with  diffi- 
culty and  after  special  permission  from  the  possessor.  The 
public  buildings  on  the  other  hand  were  far  from  fdled  in 
like  proportion  with  famous  works  of  Greek  masters,  and 
ID  many  cases  there  still  stood  in  the  temples  of  the  capi« 
tal  nothing  but  the  old  images  of  the  gods  carved  in  wood. 
As  to  the  exercise  of  art  there  is  virtually  nothing  to  re* 
port ;  there  is  hardly  mentioned  by  name  from  this  period 
any  Roman  sculptor  or  painter  except  a  certain  ArelliuSj 
whose  pictures  rapidly  went  off  not  on  account  of  theii 
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ai*tistio  value,  but  because  the  cunning  reprobate  fiimbhed 
in  his  pictures  of  the  goddesses  &ithful  portraits  of  his  mis  ' 
tresses  for  the  time  being. 

The  importance  of  music  and  dancing  increased  in  pub 

lie  as  in  domestic  life.  We  have  already  sel 
2^2^"^    forth  how  theatrical  music  and  the  dancing-piect 

attained  to  an  independent  standing  in  the  de^ 
velopment  of  the  stage  at  this  period  (p.  693) ;  we  may 
add  that  now  in  Rome  itself  representations  were  very  fr» 
quently  given  by  Greek  musicians,  dancers,  and  declaimera 
on  the  public  stage— such  as  were  usual  in  Asia  Minor  and 
generally  in  the  whole  Hellenic  and  Hellenizing  world.* 

*  Such  "  Greek  entertainments  "  were  very  frequent  not  merely  in 
the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  especially  in  Naples  (Cic.  pro  Arch,  6,  10; 
Plut  Brut,  21),  but  even  now  also  in  Rome  (ill  608  ;  Cic.  Ad  Fam,  vVL 
1,  8 ;  ^^  AU,  xtI  6, 1 ;  Sueton.  Caa.  89 ;  Plut  BmL  21).  When  tht 
well-known  epitaph  of  Licliiia  Eucharis  fourteen  years  of  age,  which 
prot>ably  belongs  to  tht  end  of  this  period,  makes  this  **  girl  well  in- 
structed  and  taught  in  all  arts  by  the  Muses  themselves "  shine  as  a 
dancer  in  the  private  exhibitions  of  noble  houses  and  appear  first  in 
public  on  the  Greek  stage  {modo  nobilium  ludot  decoravi  choro^  et 
Oraeca  in  tcaena  pHma  /,opulo  apparui),  this  doubtless  can  only  mean 
that  she  was  the  first  girl  Uiat  appeared  on  the  public  Greek  stage  in 
Rome ;  as  generally  indeed  it  was  not  till  this  epoch  that  women  began 
to  come  forward  publicly  in  Rome  (p.  690).  These  "  Greek  entertain* 
meuts  "  in  Rome  seem  not  to  have  been  properly  scenic,  but  rather  to 
have  belonged  to  the  category  of  conipoMite  exhibitions — primarily 
musical  and  deolainatory — such  as  Tirerc  not  of  mre  occurrence  in  subse- 
quent times  also  in  Greet-e  (Welcker,  Griech.  IVag,  S.  1277).  This 
view  is  supported  by  tlie  prominence  of  flute-playing  in  Polybius  (xxx. 
18)  and  of  dancing  in  the  account  of  Suetonius  regarding  the  armed 
dances  from  Asia  Minor  performed  at  Caesar's  games  and  in  the  epitaph 
of  Eucharis ;  the  description  also  of  the  cUharoedus  (Ad  Her,  iv.  47, 
ftO ;  comp.  Vitruv.  v.  6,  7)  must  have  been  derived  from  such  "  Greek 
entertainments."  The  combination  of  these  representations  in  Rome 
with  Greek  athletic  combats  is  significant  (Polyb.  /.  «.  /  Liv.  xxxix.  22). 
Dramatic  recitations  were  by  no  means  excluded  from  these  mixed  en 
tertainments,  since  among  the  players  whom  Lucius  Anicius  oause<l  to 
appear  in  5S7  in  Rome,  tragedians  are  expressly  men- 
tioned ;  there  was  however  uo  exhibition  of  plays  in  thf 
Jtrict  sense,  but  either  whole  dramas,  or  pcihaps  still  more  fr«quentlj 
pieces  taken  from  them,  were  declaimed  or  Eung  to  the  flute  by  4ngk 
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To  these  fell  to  be  added  the  musicians  and  dancing-girls, 
who  exhibited  theii  arts  to  order  at  table  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  special  choirs  of  stringed  and  wind  instruments  and 
singers  which  were  no  longer  rare  in  noble  houses.  But 
that  even  the  world  of  quality  itself  played  and  sang  witb 
diligence,  is  shown  by  the  very  adoption  of  music  into  the 
t'ycle  of  the  generally  recognized  subjects  of  instrucUou 
(p.  G71)  ;  as  to  dancing,  it  was,  to  say  nothing  of  womeii, 
iimde  matter  of  reproach  even  against  consulars  that  they 
exhibited  themselves  in  dancing  performances  amidst  a 
small  circle. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  there  appears 
with  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy  the 
flnemsc  of  the  ^  beginning  of  a  better  time  also  in  art.     We 
"         ^*       have   already  mentioned   the  mighty  stimulus 
which  building  in  the  capital  received,  and  building  through- 
out the  empire  was  d*istined  to  receive,  through  Caesar 
Even  in  the  cutting  of  the  dies  of  the  coins  there 
appears  about  700  a  remarkable  change ;   the 
stamping,  hitherto  for  the  most  part  rude  and  negligent,  is 
thenceforward  managed  with  more  delicacy  and  care. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic.  We 
have  seen  it  ruie  for  five  hundred  years  in  Italy 
and  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean :  we 
have  seen  it  brought  to  ruin  in  politics  and  morals,  religion  \ 
and  literature,  not  through  outward  violence  but  through 
inward  decay,  and  thereby  making  room  for  the  new  mon- 
archy of  Caesar.  There  was  in  the  world,  as  Caesar  found 
it)  much  of  the  noble  heritage  of  p^ist  centuries  and  an  inf^ 
nite  abundance  of  pomp  and  glory,  but  little  spirit,  still 

iitifita.  This  must  accordingly  have  been  done  almoin  Rome;  but  t* 
ill  appearance  for  the  Roman  public  the  main  matter  \ii  these  Greek 
games  was  the  music  and  dancing,  and  the  text  probably  had  little  nore 
significance  for  them  than  the  texts  of  the  Italian  opera  for  the  Lon* 
doners  and  Parisians  of  the  present  day.  Those  composite  entertain- 
ments with  then*  confused  medley  were  far  better  suited  for  the  Roman 
public,  and  especially  for  exhibitions  in  private  houses,  than  propel 
icenic  performances  in  the  Greek  language ;  the  i  lew  that  the  lattci 
also  took  place  in  Rome  cannot  be  refuted,  but  can  as  little  be  proved. 
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less  taste,  and  least  of  all  true  delight  in  life.  It  was  indeed 
an  old  world ;  and  even  the  riehly-gifled  patriotism  of  Cae 
sar  could  not  make  it  young  again.  The  dawn  does  not  re 
turn  till  after  the  night  has  fully  set  in  and  run  its  course. 
But  yet  with  him  there  came  to  the  sorely  harassed  peoples 
on  the  Mediterranean  a  tolerable  evening  after  the  sultry 
noon ;  and  when  at  length  ailer  a  long  historical  night  a 
new  day  dawned  onue  more  for  the  peoples,  and  fresh  na* 
tions  in  free  selAmovement  commenced  their  race  towards 
new  and  higher  goals,  there  were  found  among  them  not  a 
few,  in  which  the  seed  sown  by  Caesar  had  sprung  up,  and 
which  were  and  are  indebted  to  him  for  their  national  iadi 
ridiiality. 
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a,i„ 
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r,  4M  acq.;  bteakt  with  VarentDm, 
Ma;  iilan  for  nnloD  ol  all  Italian 
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AttBlanlil',  MO;  jolnamiDdeaaninft 
Philip,  ai»i   aaki  aid  ogalnat  Antt- 

.tttalDii,  brathcr  ot  Bnmenea,  eom- 
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eolnmande  agalntt  Oalallaux,  HI; 
mitiri  ae  ^lardlan  of  hia  nephew.  lU , 

Attain!  m.,  iaet  ot  AtUlidi^,  i!i ,  n. 

AtUcne,  T,  FoupODlna,  It.,  «§. 

AneUrm^iuri*.  L,  508, 

AnelBrilaii  ttna/vg,  L,  SB4. 

Angnrr,  Latin,  i.,  Va,  n. ;  coileipw,  Ui 
nninber,  VW,  n. ;  IncteaBed  (o  iifau 
nnd  opened  to  plebclanB,  38S. 

ADln>  dinenUna,  trial  of,  It.,  «ii. 

AnrtrUan  road.  II,,  UB, 

An-cnluin.  hatilc  at,  i.,  M)  M). 
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ilucpteiapuMtM,  L.  9T. 

u^oAterity  and  pride,  Romao,  iL,  MS, 

480. 
Ayvicam    (Bonrges),  conqnered   by 

Caeaar,  iv.,  88& 
ATiarleB,  cost  of,  It.  60S. 

Auximam,  battle  of^  !▼.,  448. 


B. 


tl«*:chu8,  worship  of,  IL,  478. 
Dachelora,  taxed,  i ,  56S. 
Uacterrae,  iv.,  646. 
Bakers,  not  early  known  in  Borne,  L, 

I^albos,  L.  CorDelioo,  iv.,  571. 

Bankers,  iL,  449. 

Bankraptcy,  Caesar's  law  regarding, 
iv.,  626. 

Barbcr-j  in  Latlnm,  L,  667. 

Belgae,  maurrection  of.  against  Caeaar, 
iv.,  888. 

Belgia,  constituted  a  province  by  Cae- 
sar, iv.,  843. 

Belgic  league,  iv.,  275  seq;  finally  con- 
quered, i  v.,  341. 

Bellovaci,  Iv.,  801,  833 ;  final  struggle 
with  Caesar,  iv..  840. 

Beneventum,  batUc,  L,  624 ;  colonixed, 
627 ;  ttM,  638,  n. ;  consuls,  687. 

Berytus,  iv.,  649. 

Beeei,  iv.,  61 ;  defeated  by  LacnUus,  66. 

Bibracte  (Autun),  battle  at  iv.,  298, 884. 

Bibulns,  Marcus,  iv.,  87^  408. 

Bithjmia,  bequeatbed  to  Romans,  iv., 
69;  war  with  Mithradates  in,  76w 

Bituriges,  L,  488,  iv.,  880,  888,  840. 

Blood- revenge,  L,  803. 

Boerobistas,  king  of  Getae,  iv.,  368. 

Boil,  i.,  4^8,  48  S  600;  location  of,  ii, 
93,  ill.,  211,  216:  make  war  on  Rome, 
94  seq. ;  submit,  99 :  treat  with  Han- 
nibal, 181 ;  revolt  from  Rome,  186, 
830:  conqnered  at  Mutiua,  188. 

Bomilcar,  ii.,  172, 177. 

Bonadea^Lf  841. 

Bononia  (Fulsina),  Celtic,  i.,  484;  JuSf 
538,  II. 

Hooty,  belonged  to  the  state,  i.,  818. 

Bovianum,  L,  163,  474,  479. 

Bovillae,  1.,  147,  n. ;  in  the  Liatln  league, 
447,  n.,  449. 

ftoyi),  in  the  Senate  with  their  fathers, 
1.,  981 ;  violation  of,  804. 

Brcnnns,  '*  king  of  the  army,"  L,  428. 

Bridge  building,  L,  815. 

Brle:aiidage  in  Roman  provinces,  iv., 

Briix-iutium  (Coiunna).  iv.,  85S. 
Britain,  Caesar'd  expedition  to,  iv.,  812, 

BOq. 

Britomaris,  L,  500. 

Brittany,  surrendered  to  Caesar,  iv., 

Hrixla,  i.,  428. 

Bruudie^ium,  i.,  190;  Latin  colony,  627, 

A30,  jtM,  688,  n. ;   founded,   ii.,  88; 

piege  of,  iv.,  451. 
Br^itoi,  orighi,  i.,  163  seq. ;  Bi-lingaal 


464;  ODder  Greek  innnminw,  Ub,  fll 
art,  607;  position  in  Himnlto  war 
466:  in  Fj^hic  war,  600,  SU;  ylaU 
to  tne  Roman,  6M. 

Brntnlns  Fapins,  L,  470. 

Brnto^  D.  Jnnia^  victory  over  the 
Veneti,  iv.,  806;  Caesar's  lieutenant, 
466. 

Bratns,  M.  Jonios,  tv-  TZ7. 

Buildinn  in  Rome,  L,  671,   tt.,  191 

Burchgala  (Bordeaux),  iv.,  280. 
Burgesses,  Roman,  caaracter  oL  iL, 

408  seq. ;  nnotbers  oi;  406,  UL,  106^ 

188. 
burials  in  Rome,  i.,  6B0  aeq. ;  Imniiag 

the  bodies  of  the  dead,  IM^ 
Bathrotum,  iv.,  648. 


C. 


Cacus,  L.  41,  248. 

Cadiz.  SeeOades. 

Caccilius,  Stotius,  H.  688. 

Caelian  Mount,  L,  174. 

Caelius,  G.,  fight  with  the  Salyes,  If., 
869. 

Caehina,  L,  76, 143 

Caere,  first  Italian  town  mentioned  bj 
Greeks,  L,  176;  Punic  factory,  178: 
relation  to  the  Greeks,  luS  aeq. ;  to 
the  Phocaeans,  198;  to  Delphic 
Oracle.  194, 198 :  Tarqninii  there,  888 ; 

frimitlve  relations  with  Rome,  161, 
74 ;  war  with  Rome.  4S8 ;  peace,  899y 
488;  under  a  Roman  Praefect,  640; 
frescoes,  608;  art,  966,  810;  >u«,  432. 
Caesar,  L.  L,  a  democratic  leader,  iv., 
87,  86,  72,  116, 119. 128, 186, 141. 194, 
196, 198,  801 :  in  Canllno's  conspiracy, 
904  seq.,  828  226;  praetor,  SM; 
governor  of  Spain,  8S9;  in  coalition 
with  Crassns  and  Pompey,  Hi;  con- 
sul, 244;  agrarian  law,  844-84T; 
governor  of  two  Gauls,  848;  histori- 
cal significance  of  his  conqnest",  iv.., 
257;  campaign  iu  Spain.  258  seq.;  in 
Gaul,  889  seq. ;  Helvetian  war,  891, 
89i  seq. ;  victory  at  Bibracte,  898; 
campaigrn  against  Ariovistus,  290 
Bcq. ;  Belgic  expedition,  800 ;  conflict 
with  Nervii,  808;  subjection  of 
Belgae,  303  seq.j  Venetian  war,  806* 
ezi^ditlons  against  the  Morini  and 
Meuapii,  807 ;  campaigns  east  of  the 
Rhine,  311;  expedition  to  Britain, 
812 ;  enppresscs  Gallic  insurrections, 
821,  323;  conference  at  Luca,  870* 
breaks  with  Pompey,  410 ;  relations 
to  the  democracy,  413 ;  recalled  from 
Gaul,  427;  letter  to  the  Senato,  431; 
address  to  his  army  at  Kavcnna,  432  * 
crosses  to  Italy,  433 ;  resonrc-  a 
against  Pompey,  484;  army,  487 
field  of  his  power,  440 ;  opening  of 
the  campaign.  445;  occupation  of 
Italy,  452;  disasters  in  Illyricnm. 
473;  Macodouiau  campaizu,  475; 
lands  in  Epirus,  484;  deteat  near 
Dyrrachium.  489 ;  retreat  to  Thoan* 
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ty,  493;  yictory  at  FharaaloB,  486;  in 
fiflTpt,  609;  in  Asia  Minor.  617;  vic- 
tory at  Ziela,  618;  in  Africa,  628; 
victory  of  the  monarchy,  636;  his 
character,  68S;  as  statesman.  641; 
his  varioos  olflces,  668  seq. ;  relation 
of  his  monarchy  to  these,  6t0;  to 
the  office  of  imperator,  661 :  assump- 
tion of  monarchy,  664 ;  diadem  of- 
fered him,  666:  his  court,  666;  his 
nobility,  667;  Ms  legislation,  668; 
Senate,  669;  his  penonal  govern- 
ment, 670;  governorships,  672; 
state  hierarchy,  675;  regal  jurisdic- 
tion, 676;  judicial  system,  678;  mili- 
tary oyotom,  680;  marine,  682;  reor- 
ganization, 682 ;  system  of  frontier 
defence,  a^  seq.;  not  a  military 
despot,  666;  financial  administra- 
tion, 689;  administration  of  the 
capital,  699;  public  buildings.  602; 

{ilans  lor  improving  the  city,  to. ;  for 
taly  at  large,  604,  &&;  for  social  im- 
Ero\ementib  622:  reforms  in  prov- 
ices,  686;  loundor  of  the  HcOeno- 
Italic  state,  640  seq. ;  summary  at  his 
achievements,  662:  his  memoirs,  720. 

Calagurris,  iv^  46, 61. 

Calatia,  L,  474,  479. 

Calendar,  oldest  Roman  table  of  feasts, 
L,  218-222;  orighi  oi^  276,278;  oldest 
Eoman  axid  Italian  year,  ib, ;  pub- 
lished by  Ap.  Claudius,  698;  reiorm 
of  the  I>ecemvirs,  601  seq.;  confu- 
sion of,  iL,  146|  n.,  664;  reformed  by 
Caesar,  iv.,  661. 

Cales,  Latin  colony,  L,  462.  470;  seat 
of  a  quaestor  of  fleets,  S88. 

Callias,  i.,  692,  6d6. 

Calpurnians,  1 ,  592. 

Calpuruius  Flamma,  K.  L,  466,  n. 

CalvinuB,  On.  Dom.,  (dictator  474^  L, 
612,  iv.,  491  seq. ;  defeated  at  Nicopo- 
110,869,382.617. 

CalvuB,  G.  LiciniuB,  Iv.,  886, 727. 

Camars  (Clusium),  L,  160. 

Camenae,  i.,  804. 

Cameria,  i.,  143. 

OamiUns.    See  Furins. 

Camp,  fortification  of,  i.,  660  seq. 

Campagna,  compared  mth  Limagne, 
L,  6*2,  n. 

Campania,  field  for  mercenaries,  ii..89; 
iiannibal  in,  168;  in  social  war,  lii, 
298. 

Camnlagenus,  iv~,  829;  death,  SM. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  li.,  154;  attitude  of 
fiomans  after,  162. 

Cantoual  constitution  among  the 
Colts,  iv.,  270,  844. 

^iSaiitons,  L,  63;  formation,  61;  locali- 
ties, 69. 

Cauusium,  i.,  478. 

Capena,  L,  426  seq. 

Capitalists,  Roman,  IL,  4J>6  seq.,  Ui., 
&\ ;  party  of,  iv.,  128. 

CapitijUni^  college  of,  L,  165,  n. 

jCapUolium.  i.,  M,  82,  164 ;  Capitoline 
temple,  692. 

Cappadocia,  ill,  76,  iv.,  68,  67, 176,  ISn 
■eq. 


Capua,  L,  866;  taken  from  the  Etnw- 
cans  by  Samnites,  419,  462;  und«r 
Greelc  in  Bnence,  466, 676 ;  woa  ih  and 
luxury,  456  seq.,  669:  yields  to 
Rome,  466  seq.;  in  insurrection. 
468  seq. ;  no>>ility  faithful  to  Rome, 
ib. ;  their  cavalry  decide  battle  of 
Sentinum,  487;  aristocratic  party 
therefore  favored  by  Romais,  644; 
receives  Caerito  rights,  461;  prae^ 
feet,  640;  number  of  soldiers,  548. 
n. ;  loins  HannibaL  IL,  160, 166  seq. ; 
conflicto  aiound,  200;  fall  of,  9(i9; 
gladiators  oL  iv.,  101. 

Carbo,  G.  Papirins,  democraac  leadoi, 
iii.,  127, 182, 133:  denth,  168. 

Career,  Roman  and  Sicilian,  L,  816. 

Carinae,  i ,  80. 

Carm&n,  i.,  293. 

CarmenUUMy  i.  820. 

Carmen  tis.  1.,  8  '4. 

Camutes,  iv.,  640;  final  submission  it* 
Rome,  341. 

Carrhae,  battle  near,  iv.,  408  seq. 

Carsioli,  colonised,  (.,  488. 

Carthaee,  name,  L,  199;  l^eud  of  ita 
founaing  interwoven  with  that  of 
Rome,  ra6:  leader  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians affsinst  tlie  Greeks,  197; 
changed  the  character  of  Phoenician 
settlement,  Slc,  Uk;  union  with 
Siculians,  &c,  197  seq. ;  early  rela- 
tions vdtn  Rome,  196;  8upp<'rts  West 
Sicily  against  Hellenes,  199  seq.; 
SardiniA  conquered,  ifr. ;  ezduoea 
the  Hellenes  from  the  West  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atiantic,  ib.;  througli 
her  relation  to  Persia  urges  a  conclu* 
sive  attack  upon  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
414;  defeated  at  Himera,  416:  later 
battles  with  Syracuse,  417;  breaks 
the  treaty  with  th^  Btruscans,  418; 
treaty  with  Rome  against  Pyrrbua, 
616  seq.,  520;  attempt  on  Tarentum, 
6  6;  supremacy  of  Mediterranean, 
627  seq.;  commercial  treaties  with 
Rome,  149,  800,  451,  629,  682 

Carthage,  a  Phoenician  colony,  ii.,  18. 
site,  18;  achieves  the  hegemony  of 
the  nation,  16;  employs  mercenary 
soldiers,  16, 84;  extends  her  domin- 
ion in  Africa,  16-19;  capital  of  a 
North- African  empire,  18;  colonises 
Sardinia  and  Sicily,  20 ;  maritime  sa- 

Sremacy,  21,  28,  49;  rivalry  with 
yracuse,  22 :  monopolizes  maritime 
commerce  of  the  West,  23 ;  political 
constitution  of,  23-27:  council  o( 
Ancients,  23;  magistrates,  24;  judg- 
es, 24;  citisens,  i5;  lu^iculturo  at, 
16,  8S;  wealth  of,  27,  29;  science,  art 
and  literature  In,  26 ;  compared  with 
Rome  in  economy,  80;  in  constitu- 
tion,, 80;  in  treatment  of  aubjects, 
81-68;  in  finance,  83;  in  military  sys- 
tem, 88-86;  situation  after  first  runic 
war,  103 ;  Spanish,  111 ;  alliance  with 
Macedonia,  169;  negotiates  peace 
with  Scipio.  818;  condition  after 
,  peace,  187;  troubles  with  Masstnises, 
I     lii.,  86;  war,  87;  war  with  Itomig 
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W;  flitiiaticrt  of,  43  seq.;  siege  of, 
4T  seq.;  capture  of,  58;  becomes 
Boman  provmce,  03 ;  Roman  colonr 
at  188;  colonized  by  Caesar,  iv.,  M8. 

Carthaginians  take  possession  of  Mea- 
sana,  iL,  45;  but  yield  it  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 46  J  declare  war  against  the 
Romans,  tfr. 

(^tfus,  T.  Lncretiaa,  iv.,  096  seq. 

Carviltas,  Sp.,  i.,  4S8»  606. 

Cassian  Way,  li ,  238. 

Oassins,  Q.,  iv.,  404, 405;  commands  In 
Syria,  4o!f. 

Ijassius,  Sp.,  L,  868,  437,  fSTl. 

(hissias.  Q.  (^tribune,  705;,  !▼.,  480. 

<.'aB9iveilaanai>,  resistance  of,  to  Cae- 
sar, iv.,  814  seo. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  early  worshipped 
in  Rome,  L,  241  ■  temple,  558. 

Castrum  Novum  i.,  527,  530. 

Oatana,  i,,  180. 

Catiline,  L.,  conspiracy  of,  It.,  808-209, 
212-228. 

Oato.  G.,  relations  with  Clodius,  ir.. 


Cato,  Karens,  mission  of  to  Cyprus  and 
Byzantium,  iv^  268;  position  during; 
the  rule  of  Pompey  and  Caesar,  879, 
414,  416;  attitude  after  battle  of 
Pharsalns,  6t>2;  efforts  in  Africa 
acainst  Caesar,  628^583;  death,  584, 
divorce  and  remarriage  of  his  wife ; 
619. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  leader  of  reform 
party,  iL,  413  seq.;  description  of 
steward,  489 ;  writings  of,  663  sea., 
666;  opposition  to  Hellenism,  663; 
calls  for  destruction  of  Carthage,  ill., 
87. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  iv.,  193;  tribune,  238. 

Cato.  Valerius,  ir.,  701. 

Cattle  and  sheep,  earliest  medium  of 
trade,  L,  261 ;  rearing  of,  268,  ii.,  484, 
446,451. 

Catuenatus,  iv.,  260. 

CatuTuB,  G.  Lutatius,  defeats  Cartha- 
ginians at  Aegusa,  ii.,  70. 

Catnlus,  Q.  Lutadus,  consul,  iv.,  19, 
«7,  39,  136,  ia9,  192,  234. 

Catullus  Q.  Valerius,  iv.,  386,  678,  702. 

Catuvolcns,  King  of  the  JCburones,  iv., 
3fr ;  death,  323. 

Caucasus,  tribes  of,  iv.,  163. 

Caudine  Passes,  i.,  469  seq. 

Caudine  peace,  i.,  470  seq. 

Caulonia,  i.,  184. 

Cacum  (medium,  1.,  308. 

f'eleres.  i.,  107. 

lieltic  inscription  in  Greek  letters,  iv., 
261,  n. 

Deltic  names  and  coinage  In  Britain, 
iv.,  261,  n. 

Uelts,  character,  U,  410  421 ;  migrations, 
421  seq  ;  to  Italy,  4'il,  422 ;  beyond 
the  Po,  423 ;  attack  upon  Etruria  and 
capture  of  Rome,  426  429;  later  in- 
cursions Into  Latiuro,  4^30  seq. ;  end 
and  results  of  their  migrations,  482 
eeq. ;  share  in  the  last  Samnite  war, 
484 ;  effect  of  battles  with  Celts  npon 
the  union  of  Italy,  546. 


Celts,  dafeatad  at  Tdamon  ti,  7$i 
attacked  in  their  own  land,  19 :  eooi 
qnered,  100;  renew  war,  23o;  lumli 
flration  checked.  9^ ;  in  Asia  MiDor, 
i60 ;  defteted  by  Volso,  .'^SS ;  those  i> 
Italy  receive  Latin  rights.  ilL,  806, 
Iv.,  14 ;  tribes  on  Rhine  and  Dannbe, 
iiL,  911;  Cemberiiui  war.  UU,  15,  tf{ 
early  home  and  migrations  lo  Bqo 
rope,  iv.,  263 ;  conquest  of  by  CanVt 
289  Mq..  800,  803;  insurrection  o^ 
317  seq.;  final  catMtrophs  of  ths 
nation,  846  seq. ;  traits  of  chanclec 
847. 

Cenabum  (Orleans),  iv.,  824,  8ST. 

Cenomani,  i,  483,  433;  IL,  9S,  99,  tit 

Censorship  established,  L,  877;  }mpoff(> 
ance  of  the  office  for  the  aristocta> 
cy,  877;  plebeians  eligible,  patr.dsni 
excludea  from  one  censorship,  386; 
jurisdiction  over  citizens,  898, 407,  n., 
562 ;  superior  in  rank  to  the  conso^ 
late,  401 ;  not  held  a  second  time,  466 : 
a  prop  of  the  nobility,  iL,  880;  da- 
pnved  of  i>ower  over  senate,  iiL, 
484;  substantially  abolished,  446;  r^ 
moval  of,  iv.,  122,   -?- 

Census  rose  from  the  Servian  mUitarr 
organiJEation,  L,  138;  every  fourth 


year,  386;  extension  to  Iwv, 
census  assessments  originuly  ac- 
cording to  land,  188,  n. ;  in  money, 
897  seq.;  census  introduced  into 
State  annals.  689;  those  of  the  first 
four  centuries  probably  fictitiona, 
542,  n.  See  Population.  Reforms  in, 
by  Caesar,  iv.,  653. 

Cento,  Q.  Claudius,  takes  Chalcis,  IL, 
279. 

Centnmviri,  Latin  Senate,  L.  101. 

Centuria,  measure  oi  land,  L,  101.  See 
Comitia  eenturiatCL 

Ceres,  L,  219;  temple  in  Rome,  85T,  n., 
671,  603,  607 

Cerialia,  L.  219 

Cermalus,  L,  80. 

Cervesia,  iv.,  266. 

Cethegus,  G.,  iv  •«16. 

Cethegtts,  P.,  iii.,  400,  iv.,  18,  9& 

Ceutrones,  ii ,  130. 

Cevennes,  iv.,  266. 

Chalcidian  colonir<9  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
L,  180, 183. 

Chants,  religious,  L,  293. 

Charondas,  laws  of,  L,  189. 

Cicero.  M.  T.,  iv.,  16,  116;  advocates 
Manllian  law,  139;  attacks  on  tenase, 
195;  elected  consul,  208;  second  eleo 
tlou,  213;  exiled,  263;  return,  8M; 
attacks  Caesar's  laws,  369;  orations 
on  the  provinces,  for  Sestins  and 
against  Vatinlus,  315,  n.;  posiHon 
during  rule  of  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
378;  literary  influence.  677;  charaoi 
ter,  724;  oratorship,  726;  stylo,  fb.'. 
phlloeopiiical  writings,  729. 
,  Cicero.  Quintns,  his  c«np  attacked  by 

Gauls,  iv.,  319. 
•  Cilicia.  piracy  in,  ib.,  87,  171;  pro« 
vinc»  ib..  444;  piratical  strorgboldl 
I     in,  iv.,  6tt 


[)taW,Ut.,  uli;  not  (Mt>vn:idur- 
•CM  of,  a. ;  moTaneiiU  md  «ID- 
Blcts  at  no;  defeat  Bonuu  it 
Anuto,  IM;  more  toward  Italy, 
Wl;  In  lUl;,  IBS;  annUiUated.  tU. 

Cimlulw  foraat,  L,  Ma. 

ClndoDiiDi!     L.   <|ab>.Ilai   (dIcUIor, 


town  itMi 


Olsna,  Ii,  tolas  Lcpldua,  W.,  St. 

Vlnna,  L.  Coruellni,  IIL,  Sll ;  charac- 
ter, 3S0;  levoJutlonof,  3S1;  alege  of 
Hame,  SH;  prosuiptum,  iSS;  coo- 
eut,3»a;  tyrsuiile>ai,S>l;lain.Wli 

01cceU,'L,  Wl;  IdtlD  ailaDT,M«i  on- 
trae  10  Roine,  444 ;  In  Latin  leopu, 

CtrcaBj!,  IM. 

CiTtL  UL,  tBO,  !t.,  M& 

CUiaeuihlp  orl|>lnallT  unlUd  wltb  the 
patrlcisU,  1.,  M ;  luallanable,  lU.  110 ; 
In  earlj  tfmea  rarelj  coofemd,  lU; 
glvea  toAlban  claiu,  IM;  later  clU- 
zauBlilp  uf  plsbeUiu,  38} :  fraudilH 
eaiUer  enforced,  Intec  devlrod  and 
gnmladaaafavatiOW;  IjiaprovlDcs 
not  incoo^Iuit  wltb  roDUnned  pro- 
ilndal  adinlnlatnlion,  W.,  OO,  n^ 

CVMt  alM  (ii/iii^  oriflln,  L,  IM,  Wl ; 
pudtlon,  BB>  •ea.Ml;  Dainber.tM*, 
n.;  till*  rigbt  cItwi  lo  Caere,  tfi; 
loCspoa,  £t,  u);  ADagnla.4m:  Sk- 
blnee,  489;  abolillon  o^  U.,  SSi,  tut. 

OItU  procsdore  In  time  oi  Jullua  Coe- 


ro,  It.,  Hi  Beq. ;  prominence  dnrlni 
Pon^pey'B  rule,  HOT  leq,;  (ituura 
wltb  I^nnpej,  US  Mq^;  Uilad  tiT 
Ullo,  K». 

Ckiaea  Maxima,  L,  ISl  aeq.,  SJt. 

aoelll,  L,  IM. 

Cliib,  ifitsm  checked  V  Caeaar,  Ir. 
em.    See  Betaerlaa. 

^1IJW«^.  L,  6«,  n. 
low  um  (Camara),  L,  IM,  IIT. 
Odldcallon  of  Honuu  Ian  hj  Caeair, 

viDaj:e,  early  Knellab,  Iron  Beigii 
CelU^. ,  »A  n. ;  Impuial  of  Caeaar, 

Coin*,  Anerulan,  It.,  t;0:  eolui  and 
iiioncya,  IL,  ^1,  ill.,  40  ho.;  In 
provlnoaa,  487;  In  ttie  Baal,  4Mi 
with  bead  of  Caeaar,  It.,  Stt;  Atli- 
and  Roman,  Iv.,  Ml,  n. 

CoUatla.  i.,  TEL  149. 

CoUigia  CsDUMUlti^  It.,  HM. 

ColoDles,  InHDmce  npon  the  aocm  r» 
latooBOf  Rome,  L,  Ml;  CIHum  Ho- 


da«<^  L'.  IS 
Claud  U,  L,  el' 


la  Aji.  <do« 


Goecns,    A  p.    character,   L, 
raa,  BSO;  ceuHinblPiStT;  oppoaiClon 


^p.    character, 

ijSlKT;  oppoai 

iri;ilnsU>r  of^bo 


ship    among    uaUIC   prorlnceai  It., 

CUmitt,  meaning  of  word^  L,  IM;  a 
condition  of  secured  Irecdam,  M 
■eq. ;  esriinM  place  In  the  cnmmanlty, 
M:  penalty  for  iaiury  to  clienOL  i 
J3l ;  baaed  npon  the  tranilenjDce  ci  i 
lauj,  IM;  the  relation  not  to  the  in-  | 
dtvldDal  palnm,  but  to  the  clan, ««;  j 
BOt  oSleliny  appUad  to  public  nla- 


Ctniariaia,  oldcM,  L,  1U ;  powen  aot 
qtJred  after  the  abollUoD  of  royalty, 
ai-SSS;  priority  oj  nttlng  at  Vat 
Kauitti,  B33 ;  ieaslocis  In  camp.  8il>; 
T^orm  of,  u.,4ni  i>yO.  Onuchua, 


Totinglii  tnccnrui  ny  iianiDen,iiU| 
jariBolctlan  niter  the  admltaloD  or 
plebelana,  Kl :  plebeian  aaaembly  ol 
cnrles,  SSJ-834.  Sh)  t^itizenahlp. 
Tribult,.  •TlginiUy  an  aaacmlAy  M 
plebeian  land-bo^n,  I.,  S61i  iMi 


tatiodnciioB,  flt  1   fttrido^bilao  Oonjn, 

comma,  liTO  bi^^tad,  4SL  tt%  «T. 

OmiHum,  L,  UT.  Onflnlnoi,  akm  of,  Ir.,  4 

C&mflMToiMm,   wiUianwn    from    tlu  Ooriuth,  cc '''■ 

lUUu  commnniUea,  L,  ML  dsUrac" 

Oominerce,   cvllest  Icluid   trada   at        Cuur, 

Itali.uil,  I.,  ^lOO  .^.  ;   UUr  derekip-  CwwIU,  dia-tOlMge,  L,  «. 

aieiil,3«ri:  sari  le>t  lUUu  com  marcs  Oohul  A.,  Cotudlue,  C,  *K  (eonnl, 

■broad,  in,  n*;  aiport  oT  lUlUn        ^lli7L,al^B. 

no  pmdncU,   >M;    Istar  dsndop-  OamaUu  ItoUballa,  P.  (onml,  4n\ 

mout,  MT  BB^-;  Iaiid  trafflfl  paHlTa,        L,  .'tOO- 

Itmrian  icovt,  :iM  esq.;  bicraue  CoitieIIiu Buflniu,  P.  (mbubL «M, 411), 

ot,  U.,  teo.  It,  01.,  «W.  L,  IM,  BBl,  GTS  n. 

CwnmlaeloD  of   aUannanU,  la,  ItT;  OontlaBlnio,  L,  141. 

daprtved  or  jutlxdtclioD,  IBOj  nbok  OompoDdaztoa,  Ihudoum  Utarwj^Bi 

iiLed,  1M.  BMiM,tr.-m  "m 

> ,.  _  .  ..  „.     ..  n >_    .«  CorTBBi,  d( 


ommlui,  iDfldaKiy  to  Borne,  Iv.,  Sta,     Consu,  dHth,  iv.,  SM. 

Ml;  peace  Willi  lio ma,  B43.  Oonlca,  Stnucaii,  L,  lM,4U.418:0Bk 

^r  iliara,W^  U.,  M;  !)•• 

loalltT        cornea  RornHn.  31:  wmr  tn.  m. 


imimItT,  Latin.  consUtnlloii  of,  I.,         tfakKfoIaa, 

loO-lW;    equslilj     of     ritthte,  IW  '~— '  — ' 


U  later  date,  dis ;  re'modeUoJ  af wi 
the  pattern  of  comolar  conalttatloii, 


CunfoTTiaHa,  L,  101,  n.,  «*. 

Oonnnblum,  between  Ronuni 
I&dni,  L,  lUi:  withdnwn 
'"" nnltiB8,B41. 


ConacnUii.  L,  M4. 

OomtllutlDn,  Koman,    remooeuKi   lo 

Inlereet  o?  □abilltr,  U.,  B31i»q.:ai 

changed byO  OraccliHl,  IU.,!«-1M; 

mlored  atler  dealb  of  Oncchui,  ISl. 

1S4;  cbaugea  at  Sulla  Bua  Snlla.  Ite- 

etored  bj  Democracy.  It,,  :ai-iaa» 
ConiiDli>,  cirmolocy,  <.,  BIS,  □;  oBrilCBC        at  t)ia  contarencs  at  Lnai,~3]0'Hq.: 

tlUre,  BS3;  powers,  .)WMq. ;  term  of         zoea  ir>  Syria.  SMi  campal^  anliwl 

offlc,  S'^ecq.;  righlof  bpivbI,  3!S:  .      rarlhlins,    SM   scq.;     dcatb,   MB; 

eW:  relsUon  lo  the  aenale,  340,  IMl :  ,  CrweuB,''?!,  Iv,,''i89;' Id  Syria  wlUi  M. 

nulu  quacslurs,  L.  S7tt;  limited  bjtbe  CrtaaUe,  1'.  '  UcLniua,  CODimuid* 
InlerceBBlon  and  jurtodlcllnn  of  Ibe  !  Bgainet  Peraen*.  IL,  M»;  defeated  at 
tribunet,    VA,  BU;     weakened    lu        Larliia,  61/). 

power  bv  coDilnnad  dluenaione,  401;  I  Cradli,  ancient  Ilomu  ■relent  ol,  1., 
nomliiallou  of  auccsexor,  B!H ;  limit-  |      HH:  efiect*,  M8  aeq.    Bee  Agricnl- 


Yamena,  ju 
'reta,  plrac 


i™-     Crete,  piracy  In,  II 


L,  IL,  ;»0,  284. 


la  Bcucvculuin,  L,  531;  anijliiry  for     Criminal  procedure,  fundamental  Idea. 

lUly,  Ac,  li.,&  I      L,   so:  earlier   msiJiDds.    104    tat; 

teuiuilia.  i.,  2M  1      later  darelopi '    -"- '- 


Conlnct-'irK,  iL,4i9:  law?  of  contmctf,  ;      torvnitc  ei 


ViT%*'.  11 


InrlH,  cpn«tllallDD  of,  I.,  10 
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Cvirlalftyle,  1,699. 

CarlatU,  from  Alba,  L,  148. 

C\irio.  L,  TO. 

Cario,  G.,  iv.,  48S^  499.  4«8;  victory  at 

ntlc«,  480;  defeated  bv  Jaba,  470; 

defeat  and  death  in  Africa,  4T1. 
Curio,  G.  Scriboniae,  It.,  727. 
Oaraor,  L.  Papirlaa   (codsoI,  438),  i., 

472,  478 :  (consal.  481).  48& 
Oa^toiDH-dntlee,  iiL,  47T. 
Cynic  pbilosopbj,  iv.,  687. 
Cynooephalae,  battles  o^  IL,  988,  iv., 

496. 
C3rpra&  iv.,  167 ;  bequeathed  to  Bomans 

by  Aioxabder,  iv.,  868. 
Cyrone,  bequeathed  to  Komans,  iiL, 

880;  province,  iv.,  89. 
Cyzicns,  besieged  by  Mithradates,  iv., 

78,179. 

1). 

Daclan  kingdom,  iv.,  SSS. 

Dalmatia,  coasts  of,  sub}<M:t  to  Borne, 
iL,  91:  war  with,  ill,  809,  914  seq.; 
expedition  against  pirates  of,  iv.,  64 ; 
86U. 

Damium.  i.,  84L 
^Dancc,  its  religions  and  artistic  signifi- 
cance in  primitive  times,  L,  802;  pub* 
lie,  atBome,  iv.,  738;  gains  of  dan- 
cers, 693. 

Danube,  countries  on,  ttieir  relation  to 
Borne  in  time  of  Caesar,  iv.,  86(>. 

Dardanl,  iv^,  861. 

Daunii.  L,  678. 

Day,  division  of,  L,  276  seq. 

Dradfa,  i ,  228. 

Debt,  legfli  process  in,  L,  890  seq. ;  at 
Borne,  iv.,  814  seq.;   measures  of 
Caesar,  828  seq. ;  imprisonment  for, 
abrogated,   826;  liquidation  of,   in 
Italy,  627. 

DeeemvirL  contnilari  imperio  l^ibua 
BcrlburMU^  L,  884-888;  hitroduction 
of  coinage  through  them,  688. 

DeoemvirilUilma  judieandit,  L,  868. 

Decemviri  eaeris  /aeiundU.  See  Dno- 
vlri 

Decimal  system,  oric;in,  L,  271;  duo- 
decimal system,  27£ 

Dedus  MuB,  P.,  military  tribune,  1^ 
411 ;  consul,  414, 466,  n. ;  (consul,  467, 
489),  L,  466.  4«a. 

Decfirio.  i..  101;  DeeuHofMit  turma- 
rum,  L,  439,  n. 

Dediticii,  ii.,  392. 

Dciotarus,  iv.,  72, 177. 

Dekaci.-:04,  iv.,  868. 

Delphic  oracle  consulted  byBomaaSt, 
i.,  240,  588;  by  the  Gaerite«,  198. 

Demagoguism,  rise  of,  ii..  4^;  results 
of,  427  seq. ;  of  senate  in  opposition 
to  Gracclias,  iil.,  156. 

Demetrius,  of  Pharos,  made  ruler  of 
coats  of  Dalniatia,  iL,  91;  exiled, 
93, 121. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  hostage  at 
Bomc.  if..  292,  888. 

DemetrtUB,  Polit  rceto^,  L,  488,488^497, 
681,  n. 


,  Demetrius,  son  of  8eleacna,iv.,;ieiMs 
I      government  of  S>ria,  ilL,  79. 

Democritus,  L,  604. 

Demophilns  of  Himara,  L,  607. 

Denariue,  L,  674;  iMttnralized  In  tSif 
Boman  provinces,  iv^  668. 

Dentatus,  M.  Curius  (co&snL  484,  411^ 
i      480,  censor.  4821,  L,  894,  896,  480^  684 

672. 
I  Derceto,  temple  of,  iv..  )v7. 
,  Derivatives.  Greek,  In  Latiii,  L,  268^  n., 
274;  always  doiic  in  form,  368;  Latfai 
,      words  in    Sicilian  Greek,  263  ,  28* 
'     seq. ;  orlen  tal  words  in  Latin  throdgh 
I      the  medium  of  the  Greek  889,  n. 
'  J>su«  JUHut.  L,  226,  241. 
y  Dialogue,  literaiy.  at  liomb,  iv.,728. 

Diana,  temple  of,  i.,  160,  227;  fedetil 
sanctuary,  166;  copied  from  the 
Greeks,  241;  festavai  connected 
with  fairs,  260;  statue  modeled  on 
the  Epbesian,  and  the  oldest  in 
Home,  818. 

Dictator.  L,  96;  colleague  of  the  con- 
suls with  superior  power,  827;  rela 
tion  of  his  power  to  that  of  king  and 
consuls,  880;  originally  general,  380: 
nominated  by  the  consuu,  880;  right 
of  appeal  against  him,  889;  office 
open  to  plebeians,  386;  Latin  dictft- 
torshijQ,  441,  n. ;  abolished,  IL,  4d8; 
of  SuUa,  iiil,  419;  idea  of  the  ofilce, 
iv.  661. 

Dido,  i.,  696L 

/)iM/a«<i,L,  202. 

Dicitue,  L,  i74. 

Vii  in/Bri,  L,  226. 

Dlomede,  fable  of,  L,  098w 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  L,  417 ;  aids  In 
destruction  of  cities  of  Magna  Qm^ 
c>a,463. 

Diopos,  L,  818. 

Die  pater.  L,  241, 

Divalia,  L,  220. 

Documents,  earliest  Boman,  L,  868. 

DolabeUa,  Gn.,  iv.,  80, 118. 

DohibeUa,  P.  Cornelius  (consul  471X  L, 
600. 

Domains,  poesession  of  state,  not  of 
the  kiDC,  L,  109,  nor  of  the  clans, 
266;  onginally  not  extensive,  A.; 
properly  used  only  by  the  citUEena, 
tb. :  under  the  senate's  control,  347; 
division  of  land  restricted.  848 ;  occu- 
pation tenure.  SM  seq.;  &>.  Oasdna 
attempt  to  set  it  aside,  863 ;  increaa 
Ing  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  SM; 
new  regulations  by  the  Licinio-Sex> 
tfan  laws,  882,  888;  extension  of,  IL, 
416;  decision  concerning,  iL,  4SKi, 

Domitian  Way,  iU.,  207. 

Domitius,  L..  commandant  of  Corflni« 
urn,  iv.,  449. 

Dorian  colooies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  L, 
181,  183. 

Drama,  Its  beginninss  in  Bome,  L,  M 
seq. ;  positiou  ana  inflnenoe  ol^  U.. 
600;  national,  636,  iiL,  636;  performed 
in  many  languages,  iv.,  698;  porilkHi 
of,  iv.,  669,  <»2  feeo. 

Drappes,  death  of,  nr^SAL 
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Dmm,  Inzory  In,  at  Rome,  iv.,  012. 

Dratdk  iv.,  274. 

Dael,  Celtic,  1.,  491. 

Damnorix,  !▼.,  891,  898;  death.  It.,  816. 

Dnoaeciraal  system  in  Italy,  early  used 
to  measure  time  &c.,  L,  878b 

l>uo  tiri,  navtUes,  L,  581,  iv.,  130;  Per- 
dfuUionU^  L,  804;  SacrU  faeiundU, 
840 ;  increased  in  number,  S82. 


^urones,  Tietoiy  over  Romans,  iv., 
818;  expedition  asainst,  888, 84l 

Icllpees,  first  recoraed,  L,  688. 

Bcnomos,  nayal  victoxr  of,  iL,  54. 

Boocomics,  Roman,  tL.  480-464;  re- 
sults of,  464;  cause  of  social  crisis, 
-  iii,  96;  private,  4S8-493. 

education,  Latin,  L,  808  seq.,  806,  IL, 

,    498-49«,  668-&66,  ilL,  686;  in  Qreek, 

«'^  686-628;  in  Latin,  (L,  496  seq.,  ilL, 

'  628-638;  of  youth,  iv.,  67L    See  Phi- 

-  loioey. 

BgnaUan  road,  iii.,  60. 

Biypt,  first  contact  wjth  Rome,  i.,  648; 

Sovemment  under  the  Lagidae.  IL, 
i7 ;  attacked  by  Macedonia  and  Asia, 
267 ;  yields  f  ordgn  possessions  to  Anv 
tiochus,  801 ;  submits  to  Roman  pro- 
tectorate, 86.^;  conflicts  in,  iiL,  78; 
broken  up,  329 ;  not  annexed,  iv.,  66 
seq.,  187-191 ;  under  Caesar.  609  seq. ; 
Egyptian  ornaments  Ln  Italian  sepul- 
chres, L,  868. 

fiicctiouB.  in  seventh  century,  iiL.  96; 
corruptions  in,  iv.,  883;  law  against, 
89L 

BlephantB,  used  in  battle,  i,  508^  614, 
684. 

Amancipation,  L,  663 ;  later  than  manu- 
mission, 98,  211. 

Empire,  new.  organization  of,  iv.,  662 ; 
census  of.  653;  religion,  654;  law,  ib. 

Emporia' ,  (v.,  friS. 

Engraving^,  on  metal,  i.,  606,  609. 

Bnnius,  IL,  634,  542 ;  relation  to  Lucre- 
tius, iv.,  696. 

BphoruB,  U,  594. 

Bpicyded,  in  Syracuse,  IL,  176, 177. 

BpicuriBm,  Roman,  iv.,  613. 

Bpidamnus,  founded,  1,  189  seq* 

Bqnirria,  L,219. 

Bquit^f,  institution  of,  organ  of  nobil- 
ity, iL,  877 ;  senators  excluded  from. 
Hi.,  95;  elevation  of,  by  Gracchus, 
Ul;  insignia  of,  143;  after  death  of 
Qracchu^.  166  seq.,  254;  after  death 
Of  Suturuinue,  8^;2 ;  collision  with  the 
■euate  about  the  provinces,  264  seq. ; 
deprived  of  power  by  Sulla,  432;  re- 
newed power  in  courts,  Iv.,  122.  See 
Capitalists. 

Brcto,  Mt.,  base  of  Hamllcar.  ii.,  68. 

Bryx,  taken  by  Romans,  iL,  68;  retaken 
by  Hamilcar.  68L 

Bsqniiiae,  L,  81. 

Estates,  size,  iL,  481 ;  managen.ent  of, 
432. 

Btrnria,  bonndiriea,  L,  178 :  traces  of 


Umbrian  occnpatfon  in.  111;  Om 
quered  by  Romana,  tfl  seq. 

Etruscans,  relation  to  Inllaii%  L, 
166 ;  language  and  relattonahip,  166 
169;  original  home,  16»-in;  settle 
ments  in  Italy,  171-174:  batttea  witi 
the  Celts,  175:  urban  lue  developec 
in  Etmria.  176  secu;  communloei 
and  constiration,  ITxL  176;  relations 
with  the  Greeks  on  tne  coast  deve- 
lops piracy  and  commerce,  194-196; 
settlements  on  the  Latin  and  Cimna> 
nian  coasts,  ib. ;  commerce,  wealth 
and  luxury,  866  aeq.,  668;  trade  for 
Uie  SybariteHBL  186;  mtwooarBe  with 
Attica  and  Garthaee,  866;  millta7 
union  with  Oarthagmians  sind  Ptieni' 
dans,  and  supremacy  in  the  Italian 
Sea,  198  seq  :  jealousy  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, 800;  neight  of  their  power, 
418 ;  war  with  Rome  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  328;  attack  on 
Latium;  victory  over  Room,  418  seq.; 
defeat  at  Aricia.  414;  loss  of  maritime 
power,  41.6-418;  expelled  from  Cam- 
pania by  the  Samnitea,  419, 468 ;  from 
Northern  Italy  by  the  Oelt&^483  aeq. ; 
oontemporury  wars  of  veil  with 
Rome.  418,  486;  suddenneas  of  the 
fall  of  Etruscan  power,  486;  South 
Etmria  Romanized,  481  s«qj  condi- 
tion after  the  battles  with  Celts  and 
Romans,  484;  during  Stunnite  wars, 
466 ;  support  the  Samnitea.  477 ;  sm> 
render,  478 ;  rise  atraini>t  Romel  486 ; 
peace,  487;  unitea  with  the  Luca* 
nians  Celts  and  Pyrrhus  against 
Rome.  499  spq.,  606-607;  peace  with 
Rome,  518 :  Etrnria  not  the  source  of 
Latin  civilisation,  288  :  no  Etruscan 
education  of  Roman  boys,  29^  n. : 
religion.  848.  668  seq. ;  predictions 
from  lightning,  844;  niUional  fea- 
tival,  ZQ6;  art,  314  seq.,  206  seq.: 
contrast  between  northern  and 
southern  art.  610 ;  relation  to  Latin 
art,  611 ;  Hellenism  of,  676. 

Eucheir,  L,  313. 

Eudoxus,  il,  602. 

£ugrnmmo4,  i.,  813. 

Eumenes,  succeeds  Attalua,  iL,  806;  at 
Magnesia,  321;  receives  the  Cher- 
sonese, 889;  humiliated  by  Rpme, 
359  seq.,  ill.,  71;  war  with  Celta,  11 , 
361,  ill,  72. 

Euphorion,  iv.,  700. 

Euripides.  IL,  628. 

Exarare.  L,  287. 

Exile,  right  of.  L,  666 

Expenditure  of  Rome  at  time  of  Jnliiit 
Caesar,  iv^  589  seq.,  503  aeq.;  ro> 
forms  by  diesar,  592  seq. 

Exvl,  L,  828,  n. 


F. 


FablL  L,  125,  n.;  dan  village,  AS  :  cela- 
brate  the  Luperoalia,  83,  o.,  827;  pr» 
dominance  in  early  pence  of  thf 
senate's  power.  360  seq  ;  deslrucifor 
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•u  the  Cremenif  861, 418;  promioeoot 
in  Roman  ehronicle*,  600. 

Fabios  Hadrianus.  M.,  iv.,  78,  92. 

Pabios  C.  Plctor,  L,  608,  612. 

Cabins  HnxImuB,  Q.,  dictator,  ii.,  147; 
cbarocter  oty  148;  milirary  policy,  161; 
commanda  as  consul,  170;  takes  Ta- 
rentam,  205*  awarded  a  wreath  by 
the  Buiiate,  2^. 

fPabiufi  Ralltanas,  O.,  called  Haximus 
(censor,  450,  consul,  482,  444, 4i6,  4^7, 
459),  1.  397,  308,  403.  477,  47^  485,  486, 
488. 

Pnbrateria  (FalvaterroV  L,  4C2. 

Fabricias  Luscinus,  C.  (coiiiiul,  472, 
47(i;  censor,  478),  i.,  895,  501;  ambas- 
sador to  Pyrrhus,  618. 

PaeHuIae.  iv.,  88,  212,  213. 

Faguial,  1 ,  80. 

Kalerii, ).,  265;  supports  Veil,  425:  war 
with  Rome.  432,  488;  perpetual  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  432;  alphabet,  160. 

FamUia  pecunicujuty  i..  206,  248. 

Family,  araou^  the  Romans,  1.,  88-95; 
elevation  of,  by  Caesar,  Iv.,  622. 

firuinius,  L.,  iv.,  70,  74,  80,  92,  98. 

Farmer*,  sin  nil,  il ,  440;  dccMy  of,  445, 
447,  iil.t  106;  favor  Dru-us  and  IbUian 
revolt.  271,  285;  {ncrt>:>8c  of,  by  Bulla, 
430  480 

Faitll  tbeir  orpin,  1.,  586. 

Faiunus.  i..  820,  227,  393. 

Eclsina  (Boitonia),  i.,  171. 

Fii^-tree  indigenous  in  Italy,  I.,  252. 

Furentlaara,  i.,  488. 

Fcnilia^  I.,  221. 

Ferine  Latinae,  L,  67,  68,  n.;  pubUcat^ 
218;  Km^ititra^  254. 

Feroiii.i,  i.,  260. 

Festivals,  duration  of,  in  time  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  iv.,  397. 

FriiaU*.  I,  281. 

Fieorini  casket,  i.,  669,  678,  609L 

F  culnca.  i.,  143. 

Fidenae,  L,  76;  battles  at.  143, 162, 178; 
formula  of  accurslng,  143,  n.;  Roman, 
41S;  revolts  and  again  conquered, 
424  seq.;  two  dictators  tbere,  441,  n. 

Fides,  »•  StrinsTB,"  1 ,  299. 

Fiducia,  i.,  217. 

Fignlus,  P.  Nigidiup,  the  Pythagorae- 
nn,  iv ,  6r»9. 

Fimbria,  G.  Flavius.  lit.,  370;  his  army 
ttoes  over  to  Sulla^  376,  395. 

Finance,  in  limu  of  Julius  Coeftar,  iv., 
6S9  seq^  management  of,  il.,  389  seq., 
lit,  474-488. 

Fines,  muUa,  i.,  206-346,  650  seq.,  57t. 
688.  See  Provocatio;  impo«ed  on 
African  cap  talists  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Iv.,  593. 

Fire,  kindling,  names  of  pieces  nued, 
i.,47 

Flrmum,  Latin  colony,  L,  627  \ju$,  688, 
n. 

f  Ish-pou'ls,  Italian,  value  of,  ir.,  605- 
612. 

Flnccus,  O.,  iv..  259L 

Flaccus,  ^M  Valerius,  il.,  418,  iiU,  866i 
8M. 

flaccus,  M  FuIviuB,  doniooratie  leader, 


I     iiU,  187,   138;    begini    TransalplM 
conquest,  204. 

Flamen  curialit,   i,  104,  827  ;  Dialia. 
205,  227,  252;  Partialis,  123, 126,  226 
Quirinalls,  123, 126,  226. 

Flaminet  majtrreSt  L,  228 :  always  patrl>- 
cianM,  386;  minorett  228. 

Klominian  Road,  11.,  101 ;  extended  ts 
Placentia,  236. 

Flaminins,  Q.,  invades  Inantfrian  terri 
tory,  ii.,  99 ;  sent  against  Hannib&l, 
142;   character  of,  146;  defeated  ai 
Tntoimene  lake,  146. 

Flaminins,  T.  Quinctius,  oommaxdi 
against  Philip,  il.,  284;  defeats  him 
on  the  Aous,  286  ;  roaken  the  Achae- 
ans  allies,  286 ;  seizes  Thebes,  288  ; 
winrt  Cynocephalae,  280 ;  war  with 
Nabis  of  SparU,  294,  296  seq. 

FiavluA,  Cn.,  i..  598. 

FUxuniUy  1.,  107. 

Flute#,  L,  64  ;  Latin,  207  ;  guild  of 
flutists,  868. 

Foiiteius,  M.,  iv.,  259. 

FoniinalicL^  i.,  280. 

Fordicidia,  i.,  219. 

Foreigners,  unprotected  in  Rome  ex 
cept  by  treaty,  i.,  212 ;  basiB  otjut 
gentium,  ib. 

Formiae,  receives  Gaehtic  Via,  i.,  461. 

Formula  togaiorum.  i.,  641 ;  Formula 
iv.,  665. 

Fort  foriuna^  L,  326  ;  Fortes  satiates t  ^ 
146,  n. 

Fortification,  Caesar's  system  of  a 
chain  of  forto,  iv.,  201. 

Forum,  Boarium,  L,  158  *  Roraanum, 
157  ;  decorated,  478,  673 ;  cupetitnis, 
iv.,  606  ;  JuUmn,  e02,  646. 

Franchise,  Roman,  more  difficult  to 
gain,  ii.,  385 ;  iii.,  277 ;  Drusus'  at- 
tempt to  extend,  269 ;  extension 
to  XtnliaiiB,  299,  386;  to  Cisalpine 
coloniea,  300 ;  results  of,  809 ;  at- 
tempt to  give  to  Transpadanes,iv.,190. 

Frredmen,  ii.,  417  seq. ;  iv.,  124,  196. 

Fregellae,  Latin  colony,  i..  462,  467, 
470  ,  stormed  by  tiamuites,  472 ;  Ro> 
man,  474  ;  conquered  by  Fyrrhoa, 
612 ;  destroyed,  iii.,  133,  278. 

Frontani,  i.,  163. 

Friendship  at  Rome,  iv.,  616  seq. 

Fruit-culture,  Roman,  iv.,  603. 

Frusino.  i.,  482. 

Fulvins  Nobilior,  M.,  settles  Aotoliai 
afrairtf,  ii.,  327. 

Fulvius  Nobilior,  Q.,  consul,  s«?t  tt 
Spain,  iii.,  15;  defeated  by  Celtibe- 
rians,  16. 

Funda,  U,  563,  n. 

Fundi,  receives  Caeritio^'tu,  i.,  40L 

Funorrtl,  Roman,  ii.,  469. 

Furins,  L.  C.imiirus  (dicUtor,  4C4),  L 
431. 

Fnriui.  M.  OamllluB  (dictator,  358.  Wi, 
866,  386,  387),  i.,  380  ;  founds  a  tem 

JiIh  of  concord,  383;  conquers  Veil 
26;  defeats  Oauls  at  Alba,  430  ;  ro 
former  r)f  Roman  milltaJT  edcoicc^ 
663  ;  originator  of  a  tax  on  wehclorm 
663. 
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For  lilt,  M.  Bibaenlat,  iy.,  386. 
Furiiitkre,  lazary  in,  at  Kome,  ir.,  012. 


G. 


Gabii,  i,  66,  7r>,  148,  147-  form  of  oath 

for,  148,  n;  treaty  "wfth  Rome,  287; 

member  of  Latin  lengue,  446,  n.,  448. 

Ciabinian   lav,  ir.,  133   teq.;    contest 

over,  134-137,  189.  192. 
Oabinlos,  A.,  iv.,  134,  170,  186, 189, 190, 
195;  euDsul.  249;  biiiilahcd,  884,  887; 
governor  or  Syria,  396;  dlitplaeed  by 
Crar'sna,  897. 
Oades  (Cadiz),  ii.,  20, 110;  becomes  Ro- 
man, 196;  receives  Jia  ItaHctOH^  iv., 
648. 
Galntia.  iv.,  177. 

Gkilba,  king  of  the  Soesslones,  conflicts 
of  with  Caesnr,  iv.,  800. 

Galba,  P.  Snlpicias.  leads  army  against 
Mncedonia,  IL,  276;  lands  at  Apol- 
lonla,  279;  invades  Macedonia,  iCBO 
seq.;  returns  to  Apollcmia,  S82. 

Galba,  S.  SiilpiciuB,  conduct  in  Spain, 
iii,  19;  Caesar's  lieuiennntjiT.,  808. 

Gallaccians,  conquered  by  Caesar,  iv., 
268. 

Gallic  Communities,  taxes  of,  fixed  by 
Caesar,  iv ,  692. 

Games.    Bee  Ludi. 

Chinl,  boundaries  of^  iv.,  860;  Roman 
province  of,  ih.;  relations  to  Rome, 
260,  261,844Eeq.;  Hellenic  influence 
in,  261;  Latin o-O  reck  influence,  262: 
free  Gaul,  262  seq.;  population,  264 
fieq.;  agriculture,  264  ;  urban  life, 
266;  intercourse  and  use  of  sailing 
vessels,  ih.;  commerce,  267;  manu- 
factures, 868;  minlni^y  ib.;  art  and 
A  science,  269  seq  ;  political  organisa- 
tion, 270  seq.;  dt-vclopment  of  knight- 
hood, 271;  cantoial  constitution  and 
monarchy  abolished,  272  seq. ;  na- 
tional unify,  273  ceq.;  IcagueSj  275 
seq.;  military  syKten ,  277;  Celtic  ci- 
vllwition  in  tunc  of  Caesar,  278  seq.; 
external  rrlations,  280;  German  in- 
vasions. 286  req;  finiilly  snl'Jugated 
by  ICome,  300-  insnrroctions  of.  317 
seq.,  323;  finally  eubdued,  842:'  or- 
ganizntion  <'f,  2AZ  seq.;  Cisalpine 
mergid  in  Roman  State,  646;  North- 
ern Gaul  as  administered  by  Caesar, 
o48. 

Geganii,  i.,  146. 

Oe'a.  i.,  181. 

(iellius,  L,iv..  104,123. 

Gt'lllua,  St.,  i.,  480. 

Gelon,  king  of  Byiucuse,  i.  416. 

Gonavn,  ropnlae  of  Helvetil  at.  It.,  291. 

GcMs.    See  Clan. 

Gcnthiuii,  ruler  of  lllyria,  il,,  348; 
makes  war  on  Rome,  364;  defeat  and 
oapture  of,  357;  kingdom  divided, 
860. 

Oennciug,  Cn., !.,  861. 

Gennoius,  L.  (consnl,  392),  1.,  446. 

Gergovia,  battle  at,  iv.,  830  seq. 

Gennana,  their  invasionf  of  the  Celts, 


!▼..  281  leq.;  Bromai;  po.lrf  vith 
284  seq.:  empire  fotuuled  in  Omu, 
286;  sertiements  on  left  bmnk  of  tM 
Rhine,  299. 

Glabiio,  Manlna  Acilina,  commands  ii 
Greece  agatnet  Antiochne,  ii,  Slf- 
wins  Tbermopylae,  aiS. 

Glabris,  conral,  sent  to  Asia  Minor, 
Iv.,  94. 180, 137. 

OUdiaiorial  Combats  In  Etniria,  t. 
436;  lo  Capua,  466. 

Gladiatorial  games,  il.,  489,  ill.,  401. 
iv.,  101;  war,  t6»  108,  It.,  611. 

Gods,  nature  of  Roman,  1.,  228  eeq. 

Gold,  fall  in  value  of,  after  the  Galllt 
conqneetB,  It.,  848;  not  coined  tiO 
time  of  Caeear,  5M:  used  by  we.ffht 
ii,463. 

Goldf^miihs,  guild  o^  i.,  268,  202,  S18. 

Gorgrasufi,  i.,  607. 

Governors  of  provinces,  poeitioa  of,  ii 
898;    control  over,  40i>;  eenate's  en 
penision  of,  402;  Pompey'a  law  re> 
garding.  Iv.,  891,  42L 

Graechus,  G.,  bis  policy  of  Roman  con- 
quest, iv.,  266;  revived  by  demoency 
267. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Semp.,  commaadf 
agnlnst  Hannibal,  li«,  170, 198;  death 
of,  £00. 

Gracchus,  Tib.  Semp.,  cbmracter  end 
schemes  of,  ill..  Ill  aeq.;  tribune, 
114;  his  ng^rian  law,  ih.\  forthei 
plana,  117;  seeks  reCleetion,  118; 
death,  119;  character  of  his  measures, 
120  seq. 

Gracchus,  G.,  allotment  commissioner, 
iii.,  117;  character  of^  184;  prupoee^ 
changes  in  constitution,  136  seq.; 
weakens  power  of  senate,  146;  as- 
sumes monarchical  power,  147;  work 
of,  148-152;  proposals  as  to  allie«i,  168: 
overthrow  of,  154  seq.;  downfall  and 
death,  157-164);  const itntion  of,  rr*- 
stored,  iv.,  113-127, 196;  author  of 
Transalpine  colonization,  640. 

Graeco- Italians,  culture,  i«,  41;    agri- 
culture,  42   ei>q.;    measurement  of 
land.  45;    house,  46;    home   Hie,  47 
family,  48;  elate,  49;  religion,  61;  art, 
64. 

Graccoftatu,  i.,  677. 

Oraeetu.  Graicus,  Graius,  1.,  36-183. 

Grain,  distribution  o^  ii,  408,  iii.,  2C9 
abolished  by  Sulla,  430;  kinds  cult] 
vated,  432:  prices  of,  441  seq.*  neg 
loot  to  cultivate,  445  si  q..  461  *  distri 
bution  revived  under  Lepiaue,  iv. 
86,87,  114,116,  121;  h'gh  price  121 
185.  187;  distribution  restored  in  t\x'\ 
227;  reform  in  l>y  Julius  Caesar,  iv. 
591;  fluctuations  in  price  of,  697. 

Grammar.  Latin,  ii.,  552,  iv.,  670. 

OrammatM,  1..  601. 

Grapnel,  an  £'.ru6can  invention,  !«, 
194. 

Orcutalores,  i.,  584. 

Greece,  Roman  fleet  enters  harbors  oi, 
ii,  92;  powers  of,  at  second  Mao*' 
doniiin  war,  261;  KomHii  loavue  in 
277  ;  Roman  measures  of  tecarity  tm 


ictidaMta  Dt   III.,  n.  W 


ib.;ie.Bi 

•Bn.  M.1. 

OrcAK  laiiffiiA^p,  ltDinrlB<l^  oT  it  In  Buldo^  Belin  tfesBuu,  II,, 
rendBfi  to  Hoin«q«ande»- 
Cu-ttaigiiiluB,  M ;  admiral 


luiy,  1.,  }i»ii,  Hi,  DOI.  II.,  *Bt  Hq,-,  te-        recden  to  Romans  and  executed  b] 

(siidi.  knun    In    I^aitum.   i,    2M',        CarttiieinluiB,«l;  admlraL  land*  >i 

Beradea,  4§;  ihe  Great,  uadar  o" 


OiaelilgaaiidL  iM,  £96:  pbllonphy  coaservatlre  partr,  IM. 

.-  ^at  Kinna,  ill.,  611:  ediiDallaii  n  Rama.  Haiboor-tolla,  Italian,  reMabUalwd  tV 

It.,  eil;  litUntl.  M2;   maiimnhip,  JaliwCimm.ii^BU. 

tS3.  Haadrabal,  ion  ol  Banno,  IL,  »a 

Oni-ka  early  known  lo  Ital'ana,  I.,  1S3  -,  Uaadmbol,  aon  of  Qlsgo,  U  .  1ST ;  OOQ^ 

AalitlcIoDMini  und  AnoDBniaiirlieiili  manils  agaloat  Selpto  In  Africa,  UI. 

in   July  and  tilollj,  ITft  Mq.;  afiw-  HaadrnbaC  eon-ln-law  and  Uenteuanl 

ward!  Qreaka   iiaiisnili,,  16.;   oluw  ot  Hamllcar,  11.,  IID;  aaaaisiiiaUdlD 

nhuu.  HiUemenia  In  Ii>ily,  istliuo  |  Haadrobal,  brolhgr  ot  HannlbaL  ooa- 

■IlKht  IntenoirH  with  the  Qreaki  nutodein  Bpain,  IL,  11»;  defaatodon 

oiar  tka  Ajlrlatlo,  ISU;  tgyugH  of  tbe  Bbro,  ISS;  goea  to  Africa,  IM; 

Or«ka  on  TbB  «a[  cuuti  'if  Italy,  enHMa  the  Pjrenese,  M;  and  Alp^ 

lai;    Diilonlea   not  pernitltud,  1!H-,  109;  alaln  at  Bona,  HL 

wara  of  Ura.ka  a»d  Phoenleiana  for  Hatila  (on  tba  Po|,  i,  IM,  IH ;  com. 

marltimemiininiioy,  IM-IW;  (JraaKi  nerelal   nnloa   with    ConTra    and 

aialuilad  from  the   W*«!ern  Uad|.  l.'orlnlb,  ItW;  ayiaeoaan, 41t;  Btm** 

Igver  luly  haitlaa  <rilh  tha^(>«^  Haliia,  In  the  AbrouL  1_  <a». 

Ilao  iTlIwi,  ilS.  tii.  Ml  HecaJtaenB,  L,  fits. 

SutruatQ*,  It,  324i  Hsaeelas,  of  Hagneila.  It.,  nt. 

HaUenlo   poetry  at  BonK,  It,,  TM 

H.  Hellsno-ltallc  Stale,  beKJnnlngi  at, 

Birdut,  defSalrd  \>j  Arlttbtaa,   It,,  HsUeaUmTtlie  dbit,  IL,  410 ;  In  poUUa, 

JM;    Iciurrection  anliu-.    Oaaaar,  411;  Id  (altb,4TS;  In  mannen,  tSI, 

SZI,  piivil<guaafUrCialUaaoD4Da>l,  UI.,D03:  In  ll(e[atare,HI  •eq.J  ■»■ 

344.  tlonal  appoaltlan  lo,  Mi ;  aboatBlaak 

nunillair,  antrtnobei  in  fortreaaea  of  Sea,  ill.,  340  tea. ;  apread  of,  ralaUon 

atoUy,  il,48,  63  ;  return  bi  Libya,  n  to  lAUnlato,  NI-Sll, 

Bamilcar  &>rca.  comninndi  In  Slsllf,  BelTulil,  111,,  111;  moTa  Into  Sonthani 

IL,  ST ;  aurrenilen  Slolly,  70  ;  HTaa  Qaa),  191 ;  defeat  Komaoa,  <b. ;  Idts- 

Cartbaxe  frum  mnilcHin,  a\,  IM;  ainn  o( OaaL,  It,,  tSS-UG. 

perMOnled     by    psaro    parlj-,    lOB:  Heradaa,  L,  131.  4M;  eonqnered  by 

nimnuindcr-ia-ahlet  loT;  hii  projaolB  Alexander  ths  MoloaolaiiiMS ;  battla 

and  dltGEQltioi,  IM  ;  Invadei  Spain,  ot,  BOa  aeq. :  praoe  wllb  Rome,  Bits 

110;  killed  ID  battle,  lA.  relation  to  Home,  BSD,  MO ;  cidanlaad 

Uamlloo  Hnt  i.i  aiclly,  11.,  ]:«;  die's,  by  Caeur,  It„  m&. 

1 1).  Huaclldea,  at  Poatna,  L,  OBI ;  of  Har^ 

BannI  doa.  It.,  TM 

Sldl  Hercules  l.,S4a;  table oLiM. 

Uuml  HfftapT.ro,'  L,  S14.        ^ 

take  He^cDlanaan^  L,  408. 

iffll  H«r«Kum,V  bi  ' 

atta  Heiennloa,  a.  It.,  41,  4a,  41. 

Ili>l  Uermea.    See  UercnrlDa 

IH ,  Heiminlan  Honnla,  It.,  ttH. 

of  J  Hemloi,    I,.   IM;     In     BomBDO-LxtU 

victory  ID  Tklno,  ISC;  on  Tnbia,  lewiie,  444  aaq.;  liability  lo  Komat 

to  aye,  f^-;  TJ^ry  on  Traalmene  Ui;  Unnie,  MU;  Henlun  loiswdl*' 

lake,  M«:niOTaalDloiotitharD  Italy,  soiled,  482. 

MT  foq.;  Ttctory  at  Cannae,    IN;  Henmorahip,  foreign  to  tba  aomaa^ 

after  Oanoae,  IM;  joined  by  com-  I.,  2H. 

mnnlHoe  of  lower  lUly,  ItO;  goaa  to  Beeiod,  bla  knonladae  or  lUly,  L,  II*. 

" '-  •"-  — the4etoierve,lTI,     ■——'---    '- ■■" 


IN;  prrjapect at ralnloreamecta, Itb,    ■•Hldea,"*ia 
■aq,  ISO;  eoea  towaida  Roma,  Ml:       aO. 
, .  ii.^_t.^  d^j  1^    lllerapolii,  ii 


Una  h>  Brnttlam,  HI;  retnnu  to  Hlero,  L 

AMca,  no;  drfestsd  M  Zama,  »l ;  Hiam,  m 

floe*   /rem    Cartliate,   V»;    aailiti  called 
J." 
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tfins  against  Mesaana,  41 ;  aida  Car- 
tbaginiana  againat  JEU>mana  at  Meeaa- 
na,  46  ;  niakc«  al  iance  wftb  Rome, 
47;  allowed  to  retain  dyracnae,  78; 
dies,  160. 

Hioronymua,  op.  Card  la,  L,  697. 

tiieroi.ymua,  of  Sjmcase,  Joins 'Oartha- 
Rinians,  ii.»  160  ;  aaaawinated,  17& 

Bill-Romana,  1.,  84. 

Himera  (Tbennne),  1.,  180;  batrle,  416. 

Hippoorateti,  goveraa  Syracuse,  ii.,  176; 
death,  177. 

Bippoiilam,  i.,  180, 454. 

HirpiaL  ij  163. 

fiirtul  iiu^  U,  lleatc'Dant  of  Sertoriaa, 
Iv.,  82,  36,  42,  48,  44. 

fiistory,  begiiinimca  ot  at  Rome  in  poo- 
tifical  archiveis  i.,  23a  688^  602 ;  cnar- 
aoter  of  the  earliest  historical  compo- 
sition,  287 ;  primitive  history,  Roman 
view  of,  600^  602 ;  Greek  view,  608- 
606 ;  minglina  of  the  two,  606,  606; 
late  rise  of  history  proper,  il.,  644 ; 
of  origin  of  Rome*  647 ;  tbe  earlier, 
548 ;  contemporary,  640  :  of  other 
nations,  660:  uncritical  spliit  of,  tft.; 
partiality  of,  651 ;  universal  history 
Begtm  at  Rome,  iv..  719. 

J/ufrt.  histrioius,  1.,  806. 

Holidays,  i.,  286, 26& 

Homer,  his  knowledge  of  Italy,  1.,  182, 
188,  n.y  287,  n. 

Hortitii,  daii-vlllage,  1.,  68;  Horatil  and 
Curatii,  601. 

Horatius,  Codes,  i.,  691. 

Hoi  at  las,  K.  (consul,  806),  L.  886. 

Horse»,  value  of,  at  Rome,  Iv.,  612. 

Horticulture.  Roman,  iv.,  606  seq. 

HostiliuA,  Tnliua,  i,  690. 

Horteiieius,  Q.,  iv..  10,  (St^ 

Houf>e.  Oraeco-Itaiian,  primitive,  i.,  46, 
307;  loural  soaroh  ol^  214;  value  of,  at 
Romp,  ir.,  612. 

ffumanitas,  iv.,  676. 

Husbaiidrv,  objects  of,  ii.,  480.  n.,  438  ; 
means  Jf.  4;i4;  of  petty  farmers.  440; 
pastoral,  i6.,  447,  iii.,  488,  Iv.,  606. 

Hydrus,  i.,  190. 

Byp^aeus,  P.  Plautius,  iv.,  388. 

I. 

lapy^ne,  position,  relics  of  their  Isn- 
leuuge,  1.,  31;  relation  to  Hellenes, 
82;  amnity  vtith  modern  Albanians, 
32,  n. ;  earliest  immigrants  into  Italy, 
83;  maintain  tb<?mselves  against  the 
Bamnites,  162  scq 

Iberians,  iv..  163. 

Idinau,  hattle  ut,  iv.,  397. 

Idris.  I.,  276. 

Derwia,  iv.,  250:  capitulaion  of  Poik 
peians  at,  460. 

nfans.  i.,  606. 

Hlyrian  pirates,  11., 89  seq.;  suppressed, 
01,  Hi.,  200,  Iv.,  64 

IIlvrianK,  ill.  213,  214;  relatlois  of  to 
Home,  I  v.,  350;  Caesar's  second  caro- 
pai^  against,  519. 

Ilva,  I.,  160. 

Immorality,  at  Rome,  Iv ,  616  seq. 


Imperotor,  It.,  669, 681j  6M,  c,  MP 

Jmoeriuwu  ftmotionailjr  indlvlslbls  U 
8t8,  n.,  iv.,  661,  562,  n.,  664. 

Inoendiaiiam,  i.,  904. 

Indiffitart,  i.,  224. 

Indo-Germana,  Indo-Qermanie  i  rjue> 
val  culture,  87 :  domeatio  animals 
agriouilure,  88,  89;  arta,  aoclal  tia^ 
10;  aciense,  religion,  41 ;  primiUvs 
■eat.  66;  connaoiton  with  Aramaesi 
stock,  1^.  ,  course  of  European  mi- 
gration, ib. ;  meaaufea  and  nnmbcra. 
271  seq. 

Indntlomarna,  death  of,  Iv.,  321. 

Inheritance,  law  of,  i^  2101    See  WUL 

Instruction,  its  beginnings  at  Rome.  1., 
600  aeq.    See  Latin,  Greek,  dbc. 

Insubrc'',  ii..  94, 09:  treat  with  Hanai* 
bal.  121;  inaurreciioa  of,  280 ;  n^bj^ 
gatton  utf  281. 

Jiuttla,  L,  «28,  n. 

Interamna,  on  the  Liria,  L,  474, 488. 

Interamna,  on  tbe  Nar,  1.,  589l 

Intercalary  montii|  iv.,  891. 

Interest  at  Rome,  iv.,  607;  andden  rise 
In,  616;  laws  of  Casaar  regarding^ 
624,  626  ;  high  rate  In  provlnoea,  684 

IfUerrex^  i,  115  seq.,  823. 

Ionian  Gulf,  earlier  name  uf  Adriatic 
1.,  179 ;  Bea,  origin  of  the  name,  U. 
170  seq. 

Iron  workers,  not  early  known  in 
Rume,  i.,  268. 

laaurians,  subdued  by  Servlllua,  ir., 
61 ;  Join  Mithradalea,  72. 

Isls,  worshipped  at  Rume,  iv.,  66flL 

Imslj  i.,  417. 

Isthmian  games,  Romans  admitted  ta 
il.,  92L 

latnans.  il.,  2Sa 

latropolis,  iv.,  861. 

Juai,  i.,  68. 

Italians,  poaitinn,  branches,  linguistic 
affinitie'«.  i.,  32-36,  67;  oontnutt  with 
Greeks  in  family,  state,  religion,  art, 
46-66;  artistic  endowment,  201;  op- 
pre^Bion  oC,  111.,  275  ;  numbers  of, 
278  ;  party  of,  279:  prepare  for  re- 
volt, 282;  insurrection  uf,  284;  tho«>e 
friendly  to  Rome|  285  :  send  envoys 
to  Rome,  286:  political  or(;anizat!oii 
of,  288;  wsrllke  preparations,  200; 
conduct  of  the  war,  201  seq.;  loyai, 
enfranchised,  299. 

Italus,  i.,  44. 

Italy,  structure  and  geography,  i.,  25, 
26 ;  climate,  96 ;  contrast  with  Greece, 
27;  dlviisionsof  its  history,  27;  priini. 
tive  races,  extent  and  fources  uf  our 
knowledge  of  them,  30;  original  £ig- 
nificaiice  cf  tbe  name.  185;  union 
under  Roman  l»adersnip,  541-549 : 
extension  of  the  n>imo,  547;  natural 
boundaries  of.  ii.,  77;  and  the  t  rov* 
incfs.  87;  tribes  of  Northern,  93  seq.* 
soeiai  state  aftor  Orar  ohan  revolutioiL 
iii.,  170;  Ibreignfrs  in,  494  ;  oonneciof 
with  Gaui  by  road,  iv.,  810  aeq. :  ooD 
dition  under  the  oligarchy,  Wi 
Julius  Caesar's  rvfomis,  622. 

Itlua  Portus,  iv.,  812,  n. 
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IhbIc  slam,  1.,  T6. 

Janus,  i,  »1,  224 ;  e£El|ry  of,  607. 

Jewfl,  revolt  of,  from  Rome,  HU  81; 
natonomy  of.  8*2 ;  banished  Arom 
Rome,  624 ;  in  time  of  Macoabeeii, 
iv.,  163-16S,  170, 178, 18tf  •  In  time  of 
Oacsar,  041  »eq. 

Joint  tillHffe  of  clans,  I.,  64,  248. 

Jabn,  of  Nniiiidia,  ir.,  443 :  defeats  * 
Curio,  470;  position  after  battle  of  ' 
Phursalas,  h*i1  S4'<^  ;  death,  536. 

Judtces^   comuUs,    i.,    823 ;   dccemvtrt, 
353. 

Judiciary  system  under  Julius  Caesar 
Iv^  578. 

Judicium  Uffitimum^  and  quod  imperio 
eoKiinetur,  i.,  339,  n. 

Jugerum^  i.,  2^. 

Jugurths,  at  Nnmantia,  iii,,  29 ;  quar- 
rels with  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
178  seq. ;  makes  peace  with  Rome, 
182  ;  at  Rome.  183  ;  rot  urns  to  Africa, 
and  war  with    Rome,  184;    secona 

fieacc,  185 ;  war  renewed  by  Metel- 
ns.  180;   defeated  on  the  Miithiil, 

188;   Hurrenilered  by  Boecbus   and 

executed,  196. 
Julia,  wife  of  Caeear,  her  death.  It., 

410. 
Julia  EquestriSt  i^.i  295,  n. 
Julian  laws,  iv.,  244-247  ;  declared  void 

by  Clodius,  859. 
Julii,  i.,  146  '  sanctuary  at  Bovillae,  ib. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  i.,  168, 219;  statue 

of,  on  the  Capitol,  608 ;  Temple,  686 ; 

Latiaris,  i ,  67. 
Jurisprudence,  rise  of^  ii.,  .655,  lii.,  660. 
Jurists  opposed  to  Sallan  ConstituUon, 

iv.,  18,  10. 
Jury  courtiS  iH.,  144, 166,  254,  364,  S66, 

447  ',  DruAos'  attempt  to  reform,  268 ; 

inviolability  of  their  decisions,  811, 

316;  eqnetitrian.  abolished  by  Sulla, 

431, 447  ;  corruption  of,  iv.,  115 ;  new 

arrangement  of,  1S2. 
lory-men,  sTStem  resfarlcted  by  Pom- 

pe>*,  iv.,  391  seq.;  pecuniary  rating 

by  CaesM-,  578. 
/us,  i.,  202.    Distinguished  tromjudi- 

eum,  326,  556  ;  Jtu  ffentiunit  i.,  21s,  iv., 

656 ;  Imaginumt  i.,  375. 


R. 


Kalendar,  i.,  278. 

Castor  (son-in-law  of  Deiotarus),  iv. 
719. 

Ktni(,  origin  and  office  of,  i.,  96-100 ; 
irrospoiisibility  of.  825 ;  managed  the 
finances,  109  ;  judge,  204  ;  chance  of 
►tatute  only  by  agreement  of  King 
and  citizens.  Ill ;  abolition  ot  iifu  of- 
fice and  introduction  of  the  con- 
sulate, 330-823;  similai  oonstltution- 
al  changes  in  the  Italian  and  Orei-k 
communities,  821. 

Knighthood,  developed  among  the 
CelU,  iv.,  271. 

32* 


Kynie  (m  Campsnia),  oldest  Greek  set 
tlement  in  Italy,  i.,  180,  182,  188; 
constitution,  189 ;  attacked  by  Tyrr 
benians,  165, 178 ;  aids  the  Ktruscansi 
414  eeq.;  conquered  by  Babellians, 
419, 452, 464  ;  OaeriticjMS,  461 ;  Oracle 
of  Sybil  transferred  to  Rome,  943; 
ancient  relations  to  Borne,  208, 66i 


Labici,  L,  66,  147;  assignations,  38); 
member  of  Latin  league,  447  ;  not  s 
colony,  448. 

Laberius,  iv.,  691,  n..  693. 

LaUenus,  T.,  iv.,  889,  808,  829,  840 
joins  Pompey,  444. 

Laborers,  ii.,  434  seq. 

Laevinus.    Beo  Talerius. 

Laevius,  iv.,  702. 

I^agidue,  iv..  572. 

Land,  division  of^  in  Rome,  at  time  of 
Servian  reform,  1.,  132  seq.,  256,  267  ; 
landed  proprietors  in  Latium  mer> 
chants,  270  ;  Italian  landholders,  iv., 
609 ;  distribution  of  land  by  Caesar, 
628  seq. 

Languages,  knowledge  of,  at  Rome,  11., 
492  freq. 

Lanuvium,  i.,  65 ;  in  the  Arician 
league,  449  \  insurrection  affaiust 
Borne,  446  ;  in  Latin  league,  446,  n., 
449 ;  Boman  munieipiuwi^  460  ;  fres- 
coes at,  608,  61L 

Lares,  number,  1.,  124 ;  character  of 
this  worship,  226  ;  sanitary  relations 
of  it,  880;  Larentalia,  821;  Lases 
borrowed  by  the  Etruscans  from  La- 
tlnro,  239. 

Latini»,  a  tribe  of  the  Italians,  i.,  38; 
language,  34  sea. :  relation  to  Umbrcv 
Samnites,  85 ;  diderenccs  in  language, 
86  ;  Indo-Germanic  origin,  56 ;  route 
of  migration,  57  :  extension  in  Italy, 
57,  58  ;  indcpenaonce  of  IleUenes, 
69;  earliest  territory,  60;  settle- 
ments, clan-villages,  62  ;  league,  6C ; 
BiNPead  of  the  raot*,  ii.,  393 ;  Latini 
pritciy  i.,  14G,  n. 

Latin  language,  complete  at  period  of 
Twelve  Tables,  i.  598 ;  oomrasted 
with  vulgar  tongue.  Iv..  675  seq.  ; 
vulgarism  of.  in  Ai»ia  Minor,  (JT6 ; 
Roman  vulgailsm.  676 ;  literatnr* 
under  the  monaroiiy,  681,  683 ;  II 
St  ruction  in,  at  Rome,  673. 

Latin  league,  L,  66-69 ;  Rome  tlie 
head  after  the  fail  of  Alba,  147 ;  pe- 
culiar relation  to  it  of  Borne,  148  seq. ; 
civil  and  military  arrangements,  148- 
161,  843 ;  war  between  Bomo  and 
Latium  and  removal  of  the  league, 
437  ;  later  form,  438  seq. ;  hostility  to 
Rome,  445  seq. ;  lesiguo  remains  open 
till  year  370,  446-M8  ;  list  of  the 
towns  coustitutin|r  it,  446.  n.  ;  isola* 
tion  of  communities  subsequently 
introduced.  449 ;  separate  leagues  d 
groups  o(^  communities  forbiddeu 
460 ;  change  of  constitation  accord 
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log  to  tbe  model  of  Boin«  i,  440  leq., 
450 ;  hostility  to  ICoroe,  451  seq.  ;  re- 
volt, 4&S ;  the  leagae  disaolved  and 
ehanged,  460;  pceiiion  in  tbe  Pyrrhio 
war,  609 :  ■ubsoquently,  636-5!^  See 
Latin  ooloniee. 

Latiam,  character  and  earliest  bo  jnda- 
r1e»,  L,  68-«2 ;  finally  geographioally 
settled,  44». 

l!iaQrenium,  i..  66 ;  In  Arfctan  leafcae. 
450  ;  In  Latin  league,  440,  d.  ;  foithful 
to  Rome,  458. 

I^ins,  1.,  185.  453,  454 ;  Laos  Jalil,  iv., 
652. 

Laxetumiat^  i.,  Si8L 

Lavemay  i.,  224. 

Lavinlum,  i.,  06;  member  of  Latin 
lengue,  440,  n. ;  Trojan  Penates 
there,  596. 

Law,  through  the  decree  of  the  oom- 
munity,  1.,  113 ;  actually  dependent 
on  the  BOMate,  409;  modem  obamc- 
ter  of,  a02 :  without  symbols,  218  ; 
State  the  ultimate  foundation  of,  215  ; 
modified  by  Hellenistio  influence, 
062-657  ;  beoomes  written  codf*,  053, 
697  ;  extendctd  to  allied  oommunities, 
640,  555;  of  war,  561;  Roman  law 
oodlfled  by  Caesar,  iv.,  657. 
^  Lays,  anoeotral,  i.,  295,  296. 

L^atus,  i.,  327 ;  Leffoti  Uffionts  pro 
praeiore,  iv.,  888. 

Legion,  L,  107,  559  ;  origin  of  themani- 
pular  le^on,  659-668 ;  manlpular 
organisation  of  Pyrrhus,  613. 

Ltffit  (tctio  iacranunto,  \^  109,  209  ^90.: 
Legis  actio  per  mantu  iryectumem^  209 
seq.;  actions  at  law  published  by  A  p. 
CUndlus,  698. 

Lomoiiura  (Poitiers),  iv.,  341. 

Lemura^  i.i  324  ;  LtmuriKL,  221. 

Lentulus  Olodianus,  Gn..  iv.,  104  ;  con- 
sul, 123. 

Tjentulus  Niger,  M.,  biinqnet  of,  iv., 
614,  n. 

Leon t in i,  i.,  180. 

f.eplda§,  M.,  lender  of  democrats,  i v., 
30  36 ;  insurrection  of,  36-40  •  de- 
mands 0^  39  :  defeated,  ib. ;  denth, 
40  :  inlcrrex,  390. 

lexy  ori^inul  moaring  contract,  ., 
Ill   n. 

hex,  (dictum,  i.,  S.'W, 

Lex,  Canuleia^  i.,  373;  Lege$  Lieinf'\. 
Sexi^'ae,  38'i,  446,  n. 

Lfx  Oxtsia  agraria,  i.,   383  ;  Horttifuia, 

386,  396,  399  ;  Icilia,  356,   864  ;  MaecU 

'     lia  agrana,  880  ;  MaeMff^  385  ;  Offul- 

U*»ta,  386;  Ovinia,  n.]  PoeUdia,  h91  ; 
Publilia^  861,  385  ;  Leges  rtgiae,  697  ; 
Hacratae,  a62 ;  Lex  TerentHia,  36:J ; 
VaUTTta,  326 ;  L'ges  Valeriae  Hora^ 
tittfy  356,  n.,  369  seq.,  396. 

liberalia^  i.,  221. 

Liber patevy  i.,  241. 

Libra.  Ktymoloey,  1.,  271 ;  divisioa, 
372  ;  relatio;i  to  Sicilian  mins,  268. 

Libyans,  agHcultnrists.  11 ,  16 :  in 
armies  of  Cart  hiiee,  84  ;  iioman  war 
with,  79, 105  ;  Llby-phoenldans.  suli- 
)co(a  of  Carthage,  ii.,  17  ;  include  old 


Phoenician  and  CarthaginiaD  Ml* 

nies,  17.  n. 
Llcinio-Muclan  law,  ill.,  SWl 
Lidnius  Siolo,  0.,  i.  182, 889. 
Licintus  Maeer.  i.,  664,  n. 
Uotors,  i.,  97,  111.  902,  820. 
Lieutenancy  of  tne  city,  L,  08,  tr.,  618 
Ligoariana,    i.,  171,  172,  498,  Ii.,  91 

join  Hannibal  120,  187,  209:  eitir* 

Ssted  north  of  the  Amo.  286 ;  MDi 
lots  with,  iiU,  208. 

Lilybaenm,  L,  188, 680 ;  aiag*  of,  IL» « 
seq. 

Lingones,  ii.,  04,  90;  |jiUllc§<ea  aft« 
Gallic  oonanest,  Iv.,  844. 

Lfpara,  OreeK  ooionr,  1 ,  200. 

Literature  and  Art,  IL,  492  aeq. ;  rlst 
of  a  Roman,  497  :  rfae  of  proaa,  644 : 
historical,  544-661,  ill.,  536  aeq. :  of 
speeches  and  letters,  660,  ilL,  MB : 
cDaraotOT  and  historical  podtsonef 
Roman,  556 ;  oppoaition  to  Hellen- 
ism of.  662  ;  reaction  in.  Hi.,  68^ 

LiUeray  L,  287. 

Littieratorea,  i..  601. 

Ltvian  laws,  lit,  968  sea.,  281. 

Llvius  Andronicns,  K,  iL,  498. 

Livius  Dnisos,  M.,  eollei^e  of  Orao> 
chus,  iii.,  154  seq. 

Llvius  DruBus,  M.,  leads  attack  on 
equestrian  courts,  Ui.,  207  seq. ; 
raises  hopes  of  Italians,  981 ;  nssas 
stnated,  272. 

Llvius,  M.,  commands  against  Hasdro- 
bal,  ii.,  210  seq. 

Livius,  G.,  admiral  sgalnst  Anttoohos, 
ii.,  819,  316;  rvHeved  by  Regillns, 
316. 

Locupieta,  L,  182. 

Locn,  garrisoned  by  Romans, !»,  601 ; 
fortunra  in  Pyrrhic  war,  600,  519, 
523,630. 

Luca,  I.,  462;  conferenoe  of  Pompey, 
Craraun  and  Cnesar  at.  iv.,  870. 

Lucani,  constitution,  i.,  321;  first  ap- 
pearanco,  452, 458 ;  nnder Greelc  influ* 
enoe,  455,  406,  576;  oppose  Arcbi' 
dnmusand  Alexander  too  Moloss1:ni, 
464;  in  Samnite  warn,  466,  46S,484' 
hostility  to  Romt*,  498  seq. ;  In  Pyr« 
rhio  war,  008  iteq.,  51S,  519;  yield  to 
Romans,  526;  leaKue  dissolved,  54L 

Lueariaj  L,  220. 

Ijuceres,  i.,  70,  72. 

Lnopria,  bcBieg^ed  by  Samnites,  L,  409 
472;  taken    by    Itoroans,  i'6. ;  Latla 
colony,  474. 

LuciliuH,  O.,  poetry  of,  ill.,  651-564, 

Lucterius,  iv.,  326;  death  of,  341. 

LucuUus,  L,y  attiicks  Celtibt-rlaus,  iii,, 

la 

Lucnllns,  I^.  ilL,  371,  iv.,  19,  55;  com- 
mands aeaiiiflt  Mithradates,  71  seq.  • 
invades  Pontus,  16;  victorious  at 
Cabira,  78;  snbducs  Pontus  and 
reflates  Asia,  79  seq.;  begins  wsr 
with  Armenia.  81  seq. ;  demands 
surrender  of  Mithradates,  82;  crosaas 
Kapbraiea,  S4;  victory  of  Tigrano* 
certa,  85;  recovers  conquests  of  *n  i 
granes,  86;  opposition  at  Boi»K  9| 
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UB;  advances  into  ArmenliL  Uk; 
ratreaU,  93-96;  estimate  ot  m  »  g«D^ 
•ral,  96;  meets  Fompoy,  148;  results 
of  conquests,  182  seq.;  his  house  a 
literary  centre,  6%2. 

\udi  /tomant;  i.,3C0-303;  day  added, 
346;  four  days  long,  682;  under  care 
of  cnmle  aedile,  384 ;  '*  Mile  of  Veien- 
tes,*'  420;  stage  estabdshed,  588;  cost 
of  festival,  s6. ;  palm  branches,  677 ; 
iMdi  maxtmt,  i.,  582,  lu 

I^dil  i..292. 

iApercal,  L,  79;  Lupercl,  Lupercalia, 
78,  83,  n.,  128,  126,  l^D,  227. 

Lusitanlaiis,  war  with,  lit,  16, 19,20-25; 
oooqneied  by  Caesar,  It.,  268. 

lAxurv,  growth  o^  iL,  486.  iiL,  409;  In 
buildings  and  dress,  600;  in  the  ta* 
bje,  601;  plate,  60S;  restrained  by 
Caeasr,  iv.,  623. 

£fa«M,  I..  241. 

Lyre,  L,  299^  n. 


M. 

Macedonia,  if.,  88,  89,  93 ;  Alliance  with 
Carthage,  169,  18i» ;  Greek  coalition 
against,  181 ;  under  Philip  V.,  264  ; 
resources  of,  under  Perseus,  341 ; 
broken  up,  367  ;  distracted  state  of, 
iiL,  33,  67 ;  Roman  province,  09,  210 ; 
Thrace  Joined  witii,  Iv.,  66 ;  relations 
to  Rome  in  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
361. 

Macedonian  war,  second,  prelimina- 
ries oU  271  seq. ;  betmn,  276 ;  results 
ot  298;  third,  preliminaries  ot  342 
seq. ;  begun,  849 ;  badly  nunaged  by 
Romnns,  860  seq. ;  ended,  367. 

Macer,  Q.  Uoinlus,  iv.,  718;  Macor, 
LiciniuB,  libeller  of  the  Claudians, 
U,  629. 

Maecenas,  i.,  307. 

Maelius,  Sp.,  i.,  378. 

Maenius,  Qt.  (consul,  416),  i.,  461. 

Magic,  criminal,  i.,  204,  293. 

Magitter  Equitum.  i.,  328,  n.  ;  distinct 
fn>m  TWouni  cfferum,  108,  n.  i  plebe* 
ians  eligible,  385 ;  Pojpull,  90,  83a 

Magnesia,  battle  of,  ii.,  320. 

Mago.  ii.,  144, 187  ;  goes  to  Italy,  190; 
in  Italy,  213;  defeated  and  dies  on 
▼oyage  home,  219. 

Mfitnertines.  Hcise  Messana,  Ii..  39,  40; 
war  with  SyracasanR,  41 ;  offer  their 
<ortreBd  to  Romans,  41,  42 ;  cause  of 
first  Punic  war,  46. 

Maniurra,  iv.,  387,  n. ;  MaixuraUa^  i., 
219. 

JUancijKUio,  i.,  207,  208,  n.,  M8,  219. 

tliinos,  ^,  226. 

Mnnlllua,  O.,  iv.,  138  ;  law  oi;  t6.,  139, 
196. 

Manliis,  G .,  iv.,  212 

Manlius,  L.,  iv.,  269. 

MhiiHub,  M.  Capitdiinua,  i  .  429,  88a 

ftlHulius  Yolso,  Gn.,  commands  in  Asia, 
U.j  322  :  defeats  Celts.  323. 

Matilius  Volso,  1^,11.,  54. 

Manlina,    Imperioaut    TorauAtni  T., 


victory  ovei  jjatiiw  and  Caupaaiaoa 
i.  469. 

Manlina,  Torquatos  T.,  seat  to  Sardin- 
ia, ii.,  ITS. 

Manners.  Hellenistic,  il.,  488 :  resulti 
of  chnire,  490 ;  in  period  of  revolu* 
tion,  499^-604. 

Mantna,  i.,  171 ;  Etruscan,  433. 

Manufacturea,  IL,  460,  lii.,  489. 

Manumission,  unknown  In  early  law 
i.,  211  ;  vindida  etntu  tetUimadOj  ill  j 
freedmen  among  the  clients,  94  seq.; 
tax  on  manumission,  £91,  (70;  freedr 
men  ir.  am^mbly  of  tribes,  897  670  ,* 
in  MBAembly  ol  oentories,  897;  in 
trades,  669. 

Marcelliioius,  G.  Lentulns,  iv.,  80a 

Marcellus,  M.,  self-banished  to  Lesbos^ 
iv.,002. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  kills  Virdu- 
mams,  ii.,  100 ;  takes  command 
against  Hannibal.  166,  167,  170;  sent 
to  Sicily,  176 ;  niUnges  Syracuse,  177* 
commands  in  Italy,  806 ;  slain,  206  ; 
consul,  sent  to  Sptun,  iiu  17;  oonsul, 
702,  iv.,  417;  proposal  or,  hostile  Id 
Caesar*!*  c«msulMliip,  iv.,  422. 

Marcius  Anoud,  i,  5901 

MarciUB  Coriolanus,  G^  i*t  86a 

Marcius,  G.,  commands  in  Sftain,  11^ 
188. 

Marcius,  Philippns  Q.,  commands 
against  Perseus,  ii.,  863. 

Marcius  Rex,  Q.,  Iv.,  94, 138, 14a 

Marcius  Rutilus  O.  (dictator,  398),  L 
808. 

Maroomanni,  etymologj  of,  Iv.,  28'i. 

Martup.  lieutenant  of  Metellus  in  Ju- 
guvthine  war,  ill.,  187,  n.,  189 ;  oonsui, 
and  commands  against  jugurtha,  192 
seq.:  flnlahes  war.  rivalry  with  Snl- 
la,  197;  ortmmands  against  Cimbri, 
227  seq.;  defeats  Teu tones  at  Aquae 
Bextiae,  232 :  annihilates  Cimbri  at 
Raudine  plain,  236  ;  character  of,  288 
soq.;  political  position,  240  seq.; 
roorganixationof  army,  242-247;  po- 
litical projects,  247:  resumes  the 
work  of  Graechun,  262  seq.;  failure  aa 
political  leader.  266  seq ,  261 ;  in 
ctocial  war,  291,  296,  302 ;  after  return 
from  the  war,  311 ;  commander-in- 
chief  atrainst  Mithradatcs,  818  ;  flight 
from  Rome,  322;  returns  to  Italy, 
383  :  besieges  Rome,  384  ;  roassaoro 
in  city,  388 ;  conml  with  Oinna,  390 ; 
death,  391,  iv.,  199. 

Marins  G. ,  the  younger,  ill.,  408 ;  de* 
feated  by  Sullu,  404;  massaor*  in 
Rome,  406. 

Marl,  used  as  manure  by  Celts,  iv., 
264,  n 

Marriage,  religions  and  civil.  1.,  89,  n., 
129  ;  power  of  the  husband,  49,  668: 
marriage  between  patricians  aoq 
plebeianM  invalid,  338,  366;  mada 
valid  i>y  Canuldan  law,  873;  mar> 
riage  and  divorce,  II.,  4U,  lii,  flOS; 
views  of,  at  Rome  iv.,  619. 

Marrucini,  I.,  168. 

Mars,  older,  chief  divinity  of  bnrgMf 
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oommuBities  of  Italy,  i*  88,  219,  821, 

222,  226  ;   ^tn'ntM,  81,  n. 
If anl,  i ,  168 ;  ott-Bhoot  of  Umbr  nns, 

33;  ii  Samnite  wars,  M7,  478,  480; 

oombats  with,  in  social  war,  lii.,  294 

aeq.  •  subdued,  304. 
Mas^ilia,  founded,  i.,  197,  200;  mnri- 

time  power,  528 ;  relatione  to  Romi', 

633  f»eq.,  iv.,  262;   besieged  by  Cae* 

■ar,  I  v.,  466-46%. 
MaftHinisea,  deieaia  Sypbaxand  croeees 

to  Spain,  ii.,  186  ;  oouquered  by  Car* 

thoginiana.  217  ;  ^omtt  Romajii«,  217  ; 

founder  of  Nnmidinn  kinp^om,  243 ; 

encroaches  on  Carthage,  iii.,  86 ;  war 

with  Carthage,  8T. 
Mastama.  i.,  174. 
Maler  vMiuta^  i.,  921.  n. 
Mathomatiott,  rise  of,  at  Some,  Ii,  654, 

iii.,  566. 
ICatiua,  Q.,  iv.,  733. 
Measure,  of  length,  L,  271;  duodecimal 

system,  272;   Greek  influence,  273 

seq. ;  of  time,  271. 
Hedama,  i^  180. 
Medicine,   beginnings  of,  iL,  554,  iii., 

556. 
Mediolanum,    L,  423;    taken  by  Ro- 
mans, it,  100. 
Mediterranean,  importance  in  Ancient 

History,  L,  28 
Meditrinaliat  i..  220. 
Medix  luticus,  i.,  321. 
Medulllo.  i..  143. 

Megara,  besieged  by  Caesar,  iv.,  500. 
Melodunum,  iv.,  329. 
Mo  pum,  i.,  423,  426. 
Mcnapii,  conflict  with  Caesar,  ir.,  807 

seq. 
Menoiiii,  clan-yilloge,  i.,  63. 
Menippus  of  Gadara,  iv.,  70flL 
Mercantile  spirit  at  Borne,  ii.,  454. 
Mercatus,  i ,  260. 
Mcrcedonius,  1.,  277. 
Mcrcurialts^  L,  156,  n. 
Mtrcuriu.-*,  I.,  226,  241,  264. 
Hi-s^ann,   i.,  180,  618,  620;    ru]e<i  by 

Cniiipanian    mercenaries,    ii.,    38  ; 

taiceii  by  Carthaginians,  45  ;  by  Ko- 

mansj  46. 
Messapii,  i.,  32. 

Metapontum,  i.,  184,  187,  464.  464,  481. 
Metetiua,   G.  CaeoiIiuB,   victory  of,  ai 

Pauormus,  iL,  62. 
Mctellu^,  Q.,  coinraanda  against  Jogur- 

tha,  iii.,  186  ;  goes  into  exile,  266,  261,  ■ 

263.  I 

MetelluB^  Nepos,  Q.,  partisat.  o\  Pom-  i 

pey,  iv.,  231  r'eq. 
Mete  ins  i'ius,  Q  ,  iv.,  19 ;  sent  to  Spain, 

82,  10, 42  ;  defeats  UirttiloiuB,  43 ;  and 

P.'i  ponna,  45  ;   wintt-rs  in  (iaul,46: 

Buccess    in     iSoutticm     Bpnin,    ih.  ; 

settles  further  Hpain,  61  :   return  to 

Komc,  &2,  121 ;  a*  nt  against  Crete, 

97  :  conflict  with  Ponipey,  144. 
Melilii,  1,146. 
Mezentiiis,  i,  173. 
Micip^'ft,  iii,,  19. 177. 
Midule  clase,  not  found  at  Rome   iv., 

608. 


JTOm,  L,  101 

MUetus,  i.,  km. 

Military  spirit,  decay  ot,  tt^  410 ; 
of  discipline,  lii.,  81L 

Military  system  under  Julius 
iv.,  580. 

Milo,  K,  606  •  F.  Annios,  iv.,  S88  m<i 
892. 

Mimat,  iv.,  618. 

Mims  at  Rome,  iv.,  689  eeq. 

Minerva,  i.,  280. 

Minea,  Roman,  ii.,  889,  800. 

Mintumae,  i.,  489,  53a 

Minucius,  M.,  master  of  horse  ondei 
Fabius,  ii.,  151 ;  dictator.  UH 

Mithra,  worship  of  at  Rome,  iv.,  66iL 

Mltbradatee.  I.*  founder  of  Fartbiaa 
power.  III ,  8*2,  85 :  Mithradates,  IL 
831;  Mithradates,  Vl.,£ui«tor,  ehan 
actcr  of,  332  seq. ;  extends  d<iminiooi 
on  Black  aca,  338  aeq. ;  acquires  king- 
dom of  Bosporus,  342  ;  aliia^  with 
Tigranes,  343  ;  acquires  Paphlagonia 
and  Cupnadoci.'L,  343 :  senate  inter- 
venes  in  nia  affairs,  S46 ;  new  aggre^ 
slons,  848;  policy,  849;  preparation 
for  war,  851 ;  occupies  Asia  Minor, 
868 ;  massacres  the  Italiajui,  866, 868 ; 
organizes  his  conquests.  366 ;  invades 
Greece,  358 ;  dnven  from  Greece, 
867  ;  cruelties  in  Asia  Minor,  368 ; 
defeat  and  escape,  870 ;  negotiates 
for  fieace,  371 ;  renews  war,  416 ; 
peace  again,  416,  iv.,  66,  67;  drifts 
towards  war  with  Rome,  68  seq. ;  de- 
clares war,  70 ;  alliance  with  SertoHua 
and  piiales,  ib.,  98  ;  early  successes, 
72 ;  defeats  Romans  at  Chalcedon, 
78;  besieges  Cyzicus,  ib.\  Icses  his 
army,  74;  maritime  war,  75  seq.; 
driven  back  to  Ponruis  76  ;  defeated 
at  Cabira,  78 ;  eacnpee  to  Armenia,  A.; 
takoB  chaise  of  war  for  Tigrnnea,  88; 
marches  into  Pontos,  92 ;  recovi-rii 
hiH  domiulo,.8,  95,  128,  146  :  retreats 
before  Pom|)ey,  149;  dt-feated  at 
Nicopolis,  150  ;  breaks  with  Tigranes 
151 ;  exile,  152  acq.  ;  goea  to  I'antica- 
paoum,  167  ;  war  preparations,  158  : 
revolts  againht ,  159  ;  death,  160. 

Mitbnjdntca  (of  Pergamo>»),  defeat  Mid 
death  at  the  Nile,  iv.,  514  aeq. 

Mithradates  (son  of  Piiraatea)  declares 
war  oil  ArtnNiiadea,  iv.,  896 ;  de- 
throned, ib. ;  death,  897. 

Mnenia^  i  ,  100 

Monarchy,  rise  of,  at  Rome,  under  Cac- 
aar,  iv.,  S75  sea. 

Money,  of  Greeic  colonies  in  Itnly  ao(* 
Sicily,  i.,  181  ;  Roni:<n  copper  money 
cant,  r>05  aeq.;  Etrnscnn, TTmbrian, 
and  It.ilian  copper  money,  566  ;  rt-la- 
tive  value  of  copper  and  silver,  ib.  : 
silver  money  of  lower  Italy,  667 ; 
artiattc  valuo  of  the  cupper  ooins^ 
€08,  610 ;  uniform  oolnagt  in  Italy, 
674 ;  denarius  system,  674  ,  debased 
11.,  206;  money  dealing  at  Riime,  Iv 
606. 

Money,  management  of,  ii.,  44S  ;  lend 
ing,  449,  iil.,  490  ;  system  cf,  496. 
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lfone]N»^  ariiiocraoy,  IL,  468  neq.,  Hi., 
141,  ?4»,  285,  iv.,  122  seq.,  136. 

Mouths,  names  of, '..,  276  acq. 

Moru  HLcer^  I.,  352. 

Moi.taiiU  i..  M,  166. 

Morlol,  ooullioi  with  Oaef«r,  !▼.,  807 
eeq. 

Mort;<age8,  unknown  in  anoi^nt Roman 
law.  L,  207. 

Motya,  L,  199. 

Mumraiua,  L.,  governor  of  farther 
Spain,  iii,  16. 

Hundu»t  Im  79. 

Jiuniceps,  {.,  189,  440. 

IConicipal  system,  elevated  by  0 alius 
Caesar,  !▼.,  63u ;  extended  to  pro- 
vinces, 649  Keq. 

ifimicijptum,  iii.,  450 ;  relation  to  state, 
452 ;  rise  of,  463  ;  Mumcipia  no^tcana, 
iv.,  000. 

Murder,  earlv  penalty  for,  i.,  203. 

Murena,  U  iJcinius,  iii.,  361,  376,  415-, 
under  Locuilus  in  Pontus,  tv.,  77. 

Mnsic,  EtrUHcan,  in  Rome,  u,  686 ;  mu- 
sic and  dancln((  carried  from  Greece 
to  Borne,  iii.,  570 ;  in  time  of  Caesar, 
Iv..  786. 

Matilas,Q.  Papius,  commands  Italians 
ill  social  war,  ill.,  291 ;  attacks  Aeeer- 
nia.  292. 

Mutiiies  in  Sicily,  iL,  178. 

Mutuum,  i.,  213. 

Mylae,  naval  victory  at,  ii.,  51,  62. 


N. 


Kabataeans,  iv.,  102, 106, 171  leq. 

Nabls  of  Spuria,  ii.,  263,  S87  ;  war  with, 
294 ;  war  with  Aohaenns,  807 ;  killed, 
t6. 

Naovias,  On.,  ii.,  619,  688.  640. 

liames,  Roman,  i.,  50,  94.  222;  Etrus- 
can, 108  ;  Greek  surnames,  677. 

Naval  affairs,  Rome's  original  mari- 
time importance,  1^,  76;  piracy  on 
Latin  couHt,  189;  Ikvigation  restrict- 
ed by  treaties  with  Carthago  and 
Tarentum,  629,  632 ;  forts  on  Italitm 
coasts,  580;  decline  of  navy,  628; 
attempts  to  revive  it,  630  eeq. 

Nsxo8,  i.,  180, 188. 

Nea^lis,  1.,  189, 419,  463,  464,  407,  680. 

'    640. 

Kemausns,  n^ceives  jus  Latinum  and 
right  of  coinage,  iv.,  640. 

Nemetes,  iv.,  299. 

Kemetum,  iv.,  330,  n. 

Nenine,  1.,  296. 

Nepetis  L,  482. 

Kepoif,  Oomeliu'i.  ir.,  719. 

iVeptunalia,  i.,  220. 

i^cro,  G.  Claudius,  sent  to  Spain,  it , 
188 ;  meets  Unnnibal,  210. 

Nervii,  iv.,  288;  conflicts  with  CkuMar, 
302. 

Pfexum,  i.,  207,  208,  312. 

Newspaper  iit  Korae,  iv.,  782. 

Nicomedos,  iii.,  844,  348;  bcgine  war 
with  Mithradntos,  ZhO. 

Nicupolis,  battle  o<^  iv.,  150. 


Nobility  aw  Rome,  genns  of,  IL,  878, 
patric.o-plebeian,  374;  in  jXMKessiuii 
of  the  soiiste,  370;  of  the  equestrian 
centuries,  377,  ill.,  95 ;  hereditary, 
885  soq. ;  government  of,  387  seq.; 
opposition  to,  403. 

Njfa,  L,  465,  468,  473,  540.  676. 

Nomeiitum,  i.,  66,  143,  446,  n.,448.  109 

iV'ona<,i.,253,  278. 

Norba,  i.,  444,  536,  446,  n.,  449 

Novi'inus,  M.  Sorvilius,  iv.,  431. 

Novlodunum  (Ny«»n),  iv..  295,  338,  Mt 

Novum  Cumuni,  foundeu,  iv.,  877. 

Nucerla,  i.,  455.  468,  473.  478. 

Numa  Pofupilius,  1.,  5iH),  592. 

NumnnO)  Syracusan,  i.,  417. 

NuMiHutia,  lit,  16,  26  ;  taken  by  Aomi* 
lianus,  30. 

Numbers,  uneven,  i.,  278. 

Numerals,  oldest  Italian,  L,  261,  S79^ 
274, 289. 

Numidia,  ilL,  177 ;  reorganiiation  of, 
197. 

Numidian  horse,  iL,  48,  61. 

Numidiaos,  ii.,  241 ;  ia  social  war,  Ui , 
29& 

Nvmdinatf  L,  260. 

O. 

Ocriculum,  i ,  483. 

Octavius,  G.,  iv.,  861  (Ueutenaot  ol 
M.  CraHSus),  404. 

October  horfe,  1.,  8L 

Octodurum  (Martigny),  iv.,  808. 

Od>-s8euf«,  legend  ot  L,  191,  694,  696. 

Omoc'0,  restrictions  as  to  tb<»  accumula* 
tion  and  reoccupation  aI  oflices,  U, 
403. 

Officers,  state,  their  edict  valid  as  law 
during  their  tenure  of  office,  i.,  836 
seq. ;  military  an<l  civil  authority 
distinguished  after  .he  abolition  ox 
royalty,  339 ;  general  and  army  for- 
bidden tlio  city,  339  ;  deputy  omcert 
(procitnsule.  Ac),  only  allowable  in 
military  government,  328 ;  appointed 
by  the  senate,  410 ;  distinction  of 
subalterns  and  those  of  the  stal^ 
561 ;  not  paid,  ii.,  466 ;  succession, 
limit  of  age,  dec.,  383*  decline  of 
their  power,  387  ;  curtailed  in  Juris- 
diction bv  Caesar,  iv.,  674. 

Oil,  furt  (sbed  for  public  baths,  It.. 
602. 

Oligiuxshy  at  Rome,  relations  to  tht 
populace,  iv.,  697  seq. 

Olive,  culture  of,  brought  to  It«I>  Xif 
Greeks,  i.,  252. 

OpaliCt  i.,  220. 

(^ieonsxva,  i.,  220. 

Opici  (Opsd),  L.  36,  45,  67, 108. 

Opitergium,  iv.,  440. 

Oppiu9,  i.,  80. 

Ops.  i.,  219, 1224. 

Optimatei^  party  of;  iii.,  «6.  Bee  8ali 
Ian  restoration,  and  bookv.,^ipi, 
iii.,  iv.,  139,  140. 

Oracles,  L,  233. 
i  Orations,  as  a  department  of  ilteraiaif 
i     at  Rome,  Iv.,  721  seq. 
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Oriental   artlolei«  of  laxaiy  ft>and  In 

Italian  Uimhs,  i.  208, 2ML 
Orodei,  1v.,  396,  400. 
Orthography,  Itboman,  long  variation  in, 

i.,  600  seq. 
OdACM,  iv.,  407. 
Oftca,  institution  at,  iv.,  641. 
Oatiu,  t,  76»  136,  146, 588. 


P. 


Pacorna,  iv..  407,  408. 

Pacuvine,  M.,  ill.  686. 

Paeetiim,  i.,  527,  58a 

Pa«tQ8,  SextQs  Aeliiis,  it.,  665 

Pagani,  AventineiueSt  i«i  156,  n. 

Pagi  JanicuUnu*^  ib, 

Pagut,  i.,  63 

Painting,  Btnuoao,  i.,  814,  606  B«q.,  ii., 

6C7. 
Pulaeopolis,  i.,  468. 
Palatin6  Hill,!.,  78;  primitive  walls  and 

ShtoeM,  78  seq.:  oldest  settlements, 
);  relation  of  its  commimiticB  to 
those  of  the  Quirinal,  85  seq.,  164. 

Pales,  I.,  219. 

Palilia,  i.,  219. 

Palm,  brniiches  of,  in  games,  i,  677. 

Palmus^  i.,  274. 

Pandosia,  i..  184. 

Panormns,  taken  by  Romans,  ii.,61. 

Panca,  G.  Vlbru?,  iv.,  422. 

Papiiii,  clan-village,  i.,  63, 126,  n. 

Parricida^  I..  204. 

Parthenius,  iv.,  682,  687. 

Purthenopo,  1 ,  189. 

Parthian  Empire,  iii.,  82  seq.;  upposi> 
tinn  to  Heflotiism,  83;  first  oontact 
of  Romans  with,  347,  iv.,  62,  86-  al- 
liance with  Pompey,  147,  151 ;  diffi- 
culty with  Romans,  172-175;  war, 
396-406;  warfnre  compared  with 
Roman,  399  seq.  ;  results,  406  seq.  ; 
repulsed,  407. 

Patret  c<mscripti\  i ,  287,  334. 

Patricians,  Roman  burgo«>6es.  1.,  96; 
th*'ir  disappearance,  129:  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kingsacian-nobility, 
337;  ac(jiiiro  the  govenimt'nt,  339- 
842  ;  their  prerogatives  Hct  aside,  373- 
J86  ;  ihoirl:iterp:itilcianiflm,386seq.; 
nobility  of  Ju'ius  Caes&i-,  Iv.,  567. 

Patronut^  l,  95. 

Paullus,  I*.  AemiHuo,  iv.,  426. 

Paupers,  first  Bup,-;orto<l  at  pablio  cost 
by  Rome  iv.,  591 ;  proportion  of,  iv., 
6ia 

pfcuHum,  1.,  91,  248 

Pedarii,l,.o81. 

Pedlar*  es,  1.,  589  seq. 

Pedum,  I.,  446,  n.,  460. 

Penal  law,  modified  by  Oracchns,  iii., 
188,  144 

Penalty  c  f  death,  I,  204,  556. 

Penatos,  \ ,  97,  221  ;  their  name  unpro- 
nounced,  223,  225,  226,  227  ;  Temple 
of,  158. 

Pen.->u-*,  T.  Quinctiud  (dictator,  893),  i.., 

People,  exteniiion  of  their   power,   ii., 
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424 ;  in  floanoea,  4i&. 
PerdwUio,  i.,  201 
Pergaraua,  ii.,  260 ;  baaiegad  by  Antf» 

chuB,  316;    kinedom  enlarged,  S3M- 

humiliated  bv  Roma,  360Mq. :  br 

aucatbed  t<i  Romans  by  Attalus  IIL. 
i.,74;  aprovinoa,  76i 

Perpcnna,  M.,  Oinnan  govamor  of 
Bicily.  iii.,  414,  iv..  .16  ;  joina  Settorin 
with  part  <if  Lepidua*  army  40,  4S ; 
defeated  by  Metellus,  4b  ;  oonsfiiai 
to  Hsaaasinnte  Bertoriu»,  48,  60 :  ane* 
ceeds  Sertorius,  61;  defaalca  aad 
taken  priauner,  ib, 

Persians,  L,  414. 

Persios,  i.,  807. 

Pexaeoa,  son  of  Philip.  1L,  889 ;  onnMi 
to  the  throne,  A.  ;  aJttempta  a  eeali- 
tlon  against  Rome,  842 ;  fexms  i 
Greek  national  party,  844 ;  mptvia 

'  with  Rome,  346;  defeats  Cnuwos, 
860  ;  defeated  and  captured  at  Pydna, 
865  seq. 

Perusla,!..  176,477,  487. 

Petraius,  M.,  iv.,  458 ;  death,  684. 

Pbarsalus,  battle  at,  iv.,  496  seq. 

Phi4ip  of  Macedonia,  ii.,  17»-i84 ,  at 
peace  with  Rome,  184,  271 ;  obano 
ter  o^  266 ;  Joins  AnUochas  of  Asia 
against  Egypt,  267  ;  campaign  avainst 
Gall>a,  280  seq. ;  enoamfia  on  tbe 
Aous,  284 ;  driven  back  to  Tempe, 
285 ;  seeks  peace,  287  ;  moves  into 
Theasaly  and  loses  Cynocephalaei 
288  ;  makes  pence,  292  ;  joins  Rome 
against  Antiochus,  810  ;  difHitis6ed 
with  the peaeo,  828,  886  ;  diee,  886l 

Philippns  L.  Maro.ns,iiL,  170;  arrei*. 
ed  by  Drusus,  271  :  oenaor,  882 ; 
goes  over  to  Sulla,  399,  iv.,  18,  38,  41. 

Philistus.  canal  of,  i.,  417. 

PhilodeniuB,  iv.,  682. 

Philology,  first  methodical  treatment 
of  Latin  languages,  i.,  599  ;  later  de- 
\elopn)cnt,  ill.,  564  seq.,  iv.,  7Sa  See 
Education. 

PhiloHophy.  beginnings oi;  ii.,563  ;  Hel- 
lenic, at  Komo,  iii.,  511. 

Phoca<ani»,  discover  Italy,  i,  180 ; 
found  Masai lia,  197 ;  driven  from 
Corsica,  198 ;  relation  to  Romans,  Ai 

Phoenicians,  wars  with  Hello;  es,  i^ 
196,  197  ;  in  Italy,  130.  S^e  Carthage. 
Location  of,  ii.,  9;  commerce,  10- 
intelleciual  endowmenti*,  10 ;  peace- 
ful character  and  want  of  politieal 
instinct,  12,  14:  ronflict  with  tbe 
Greeks,  15  ;  langunge  and  alphabet 
adoi'icd  by  African  tribes^  18,  n.  . 
deciii.e  of  mother  cities  on  riae  Qi 
('aittiage,  19  ;  colonics  of,  in  dpafn 
20.   See  Carthage. 

Fhraatcs,  iv.,  88  ;  alliance  of^  with  Pom 
pey.  147,  161,172,175. 

Physiciausj,  I.,  258. 

ricrntcB,  i..  163;  war  with  Rovt,  'dV 

Pilum,  i.,660. 

Pilinnmu populuSf  i.,  106L 

Pinarii,  i..  592, 

Pipers,  guild  of,  1.,  39IL 


hidex. 


ei 


riTMsy,  lil.,  85 ;  in  Crate,  86  Oiliola,  / 
87  ;  tfarongboQt  Mediterranean,  171  ; 
In  Bmmlio  waters  under  8erti>riu8« 
W.,  8fi,  47  aeq.  ;  ou  DfUmattau 
eoaot,  64  ;  extent  of,  W,  98  aeq.  ; 
organisation  of,  50-59  ;  inefficiency 
«)f  Komana  againat,  69  ;  pirates  aid 
MiUiradatee,  70  ;  Anloniua  tries  to 
aappress,  96  ;  Poinpey  commands 
agafnfit,  laT,  142, 14& 

PIrusfae,  iv.,  361. 

risae,  roQie  to  mouth  of  the  PO|  i.,  177, 
196. 

Piao  G.,  his  pacification  of  the  Allo> 
1'/'jgea,iv.,  260,  380. 

riao,  Giu.  iv.,  2U8,  205,  207,  300. 

I'iao,  M.,iv.,352. 

Plaoentia.^,  i.,  688,  n.,  iL,  102, 1S8,  SSa 

Planeua,  T.  Munatlua,  iT..  890. 

I^Iaatie  arts,  bei^nnings  of,  in  Italy,  i., 
812 ;  Etmaoan,  005,  606  ;  Campanian, 
iSabellian,  I^tin,  t6. 

Plaatiaa,  Novna,  artist,  i.,  569,  n.,  806.  n. 

PlAutns,  T.  Muocitts,  ii.,  621,  iii.,  637- 
643. 

Fleas,  as  department  of  literature  at 
Rome,  iv.,  728  seq. 

Plebeiant,  etymoU)^  and  origin,  U, 
126,  127  ;  iucreasif  m  nambor  of,  129, 
149  soq.  :  a  second  element  of  Roman 
community,  180  aeq.  ;  eligible  to 
office,  138 ;  subsequently  to  expul- 
aion  of  klnga,  326,  ^1  seq. :  entrance 
into  the  senate,  836 ;  gain  Roman 
oitisenship,  387  :  significance  of  the 
rights  then  obtained,  342  seq. ;  their 
position  in  the  senate,  884, 343 ;  ar- 
chives and  ireaaurv.  366,  n. ;  seces- 
sion to  the  Ssicred  Monnt,  first,  862  -, 
second,  868.  See  Tribmni  pUbis. 
Patricians. 

Plebiscitum,  i,  866,  361,  886  seq. 

Poena,  i.,  50,  206. 

poetry,  Latin,  its  beginnings,  i.,  892; 
slow  growth,  304 ;  olde»t  poems,  686, 
n. ;  recitative,  ii,  630.  iii.,  660. 

Police, L,  671 ;  under  Julius  Caesar,  iv., 
601 

Pollio,  O.  Aainina,  iv.,  727. 

Pollux,  i.,  267. 

Poiybius,  iii.,  566-660. 

Fomerium^  i.,  146w 

Pompeii,  i.,  46a 

Pompey,  Gn.,  joina  Sulla,  iii.,  400, 409 ; 
propraetor  in  Sicily,  4  4;  in  Africa, 
i5. :  character,  i v..  21  seq.,  30;  i>ent 
igainst  Brutus,   89 ;    obtains   com- 
mand in  Spain,  40  ;  work  in  Gaul  on 
the  way  to  Bpain,  41 :  defeated  by 
Ber:ortus,  48, 44,  46,  40 ;  campaigns 
of,  680  and  681,  4b  ;  ends  Spanish  in- 
surrection, 61 ;  quarrel  with  ihe  aristo* 
eratic  govemment,  117  ;  Koes  over  to 
democracy,  120;    consul,    121;    re- 
stores power  of  tribune,  ib.  ;  impend- 
ing dictatorship  of,  126,   129   seq. ; 
disbands  army  and  retires,  126  seq. ; 
Aew  power  of,  l;iO  seq.,  140 :  successes 
affatnat  pirates,   187.  142-144;  com- 
mands against  Miihradstes,  12^  seq., 
140 ;   iBeeta  Luenllua,  148  ;  invades 


Pont  us,   149     wins   Nic.poUi  160 
makes   (eace    with   Tlgranes,    162 
conquers  Albanians    and    IbeilAns 
154,  156  seq. ;  goes  to  Coichis,   156 
returns,  156 ;  goes  to  Syria,  162,  160 ; 

Sacifies  Syria,  168  i^eq. ;  conflict  with 
ew»>,  170;   with  NabataeanK,  171; 
Parthiana,  172-175  ;  organizea  Asiatit 

f)rovince8,  17«V182;  results.  182  seq.} 
mpending  collision  with  democrnti, 
iOO,  226;  relation  to  parties,  282; 
rupture  with  nristocracy,  288 ;  rotira* 
ment  of,  235  aeq. ;  returns  to  Italy, 
237 ;  wlihout  influence,  /6.  seq.  i 
coalition  with  Caesar  and  fjraaaus, 
242 ;  marries  Caetar*s  daughter,  260 : 
in  juxtaposition  with  Caesar,  iv.,  364 
seq.;    aa  mler  of  the  onpital,  866; 

2uarrel  with  Clcdius,  358 ;  relation  to 
Jaeaar's  OalUo  victories,  360;  re- 
publican opposition,  862;  adminis- 
ters corn.  866 ;  E^j>tian  expedition, 
368 ;  conference  at  Luca,  370 ;  consul 
without  colleague,  891 ;  with  Mel 
Scipio,  894  ;  breach  with  Caesar,  410 ; 
dictator,  410;  governor  of  Spain, 
411 ;  relations  to  aristocracy.  418 ;  to 
republicans,  416  ;  recall  from  Spain, 
427;  marches  against  Caesar,  428  i 
resonrcee  in  the  war,  441-445,  468  ; 
evacuates  Rome,  447  ;  rewonrces  for 
Macedonian  campaign,  478;  battle 
of  Pharsalus,  495;  flight  to  Egypt 
and  death,  507,  508. 
Pompey ,  G  n . ,  f>on  of  Pompey  the  Great, 

iv.,  508,  509. 
Pompey,  Sextns,  iv.,  609. 
Pomponii,  i.,  592. 
Poroptinus,  G.,  victory  at  SoloniQTB, 

iv.,  260. 
Pont  5ttWicttt*,  ly  81. 
Pontiae,  i.,  477,  (Ponza),  630. 
Pontifex  MaXimns,  origin,  i.,  829. 
Pontlfices,  Lntin  institution,  i.,  220,  n., 
230 ;  plebeians  eligible,  b86  ;   keepert 
of  recordii,  689  j  Ltffes  reffiae^  or  Pon- 
tifical edicts,  598. 
Pontius  Gavins,  i.,  489, 470,  488. 
Pontns,  iii.,  76;   under   Mithradatee, 
337 ;    in  Mtthradatic  war,  iv.,  70,  76 
ncq. ;  Roinati,  79  ;  a  province,  80. 
Popilio-i'laminlan  road,  iv.,  447. 
Poplifugia,  I.,  221. 

Populares,  party  of,  ill.,  98.  260,  263; 
after  death  of  Sulla,  iv..  18,  116,  124, 
127, 134, 194,  226  eeo. 
Population  of  the  olae?>t  Roman  terrl* 
tozy,  i^  77  ;  at  period  of  the  Servian 
reform,  136  seq. :  decline  after  Pyt« 
rh*o  war,  619,  642,  n.t  decrease  of  Bo* 
man,  ii.,  466,  iv.,  619 ;  popn-aca  o4 
Rome,  Iv.,  596. 
Popn  Ionia,  i.,  170,  192,  266 ;  eoins,  19)^ 

206. 
PoptiJMf,  i.,  106;  RoTTumut^qnitUUtlA] 

n. 
Ponena,  L,  414,  491 
Port^ntiea,  i.,  76, 109, 846. 
Porfunstid,  i.,  220. 
Posidonia,  i..  186, 187, 4M. 
Posid^nins,  iv.,  689. 


res 


lihdex. 


PoMMftl'Hi,  not  early  prot«et«:d  by  Iaw, 

Postuiaiuf,  L^  een'.  to  th(}  Po,  II.,  153, 
158. 

PoBtumlus  AlbiniM,  Six  (consul,  483), 
i.,  469. 

Tottery,  fimnd  In  lUlian  tombs,  i.,^^ 
266,  337  seq. 

Pawe-,  official,  limitations  and  distri- 
bution of,  among  offloe«,  L.  401. 

TratfecH  enhortiumy  U,  430,  n. ;  Jurt 
dicundo,  64U,  565 ;  Sociomia,  iSO,  n. ; 
Vrbi,  08,  827. 

l*r<uficat,  h.  805. 

Prae'nestc,  L,  66, 144, 596 ;  revolt  against 
Borne,  4^;  In  Iintln  leuue,  446,  n.; 
cedPH  territory,  460  ;  without  Uoman 
franchise,  536 ;  art,  266,  608,  611. 

Prau,  i.,  20/. 

Praetors,  eariy  title  of  consuls,  1.,  323 ; 
later  office,  $84  eeq.,  664 ;  in  tlie  Lat  ii 
towns,  480,  n.,  441,  n. ;  two  for  Spain, 
IL,  252L  382  ',  number  and  function  of, 
iii,  430,  417  seq.,  iv.,  106;  doubled  in 
number  by  Julius  Oaesar,  iv.,  578.  — 

Praetutii  1,163. 

Preoarttim,  i.,  iit,  348. 

Priests,  Hppointed  by  Uie  klnsr,  i  >  07; 
not  trautfierred  to  consuls,  820;  ez- 
tenaiou  of  ibeir  prerogatives,  870, 
550;  ci>llegf>8  to  supt'rintend  religious 
worship.  226-228;  colleges  of  saored 
lore,  228-231 ;  elected  by  people,  ii., 
423,  iii.,  248,  621 ;  election  restored  to 
priests,  436,  iy.,  128;  again  reft^rred 
to  people,  105. 

t  rinceps  SenaiuSt  i.,  125,  n.,  835. 

Pritci  Latinit  1m  ^ 

Private  estates  at  Rome,  value  of,  ir., 
-    6ia 

Private  offences,  law  of,  1.,  805  seq. 

Privomum,  L,  451,  461. 

Proconsul,  propraetor,  dec.  See  Offl- 
cern. 

PrtHlitio,  1.,  204. 

Froltiarii,  L,  135.  256,  iv.,  610. 

Pi-ornona,  iv.,  860. 

Properly,  thiit  granted  bv  the  Stnto  to 
the  individual  citizen,  1.,  2(^ :  duvel- 
oped  from  movea'de  estaie,  806  seq., 
208,  n. ;  free  conveyance,  206  ;  servt- 
iiideH  tho  only  restrictions,  207. 

Pr«.^erpina,  1.,  *1a\, 

P.ovl.-ice,  originally  department  of 
f<mf*uJur  duty,  i.,  401;  arranged  by 
I  jrrccment  or  lui,  ib. 

f  [V)vinces,  orfr^nizatiun  of,  ii.,  83  i^oq., 
807 ;  pusitioii  of  governors  in,  SOh  ; 
UD  'ir«>l  (>vi>r  uovurnors  of,  400  ;  sen- 
atiVs  supervision  of,  402;  oorditlon 
of  tho  Gracchan  revolution,  iii.,  17ii; 
eolliHion  of  senate  Hi.d  fqnites  con- 
coning,  'IfA  i-ea.  ;  nquisitions  on, 
478  ;  rerenue-i  from,  iii..  474-184  ;  at 
t'ma  of  Juliufl  Ca<var,  iv.,  631 ;  ad- 
mintstruiion  of  under  the  oligarchy, 
%b. ;  by  Roman  cj|p1talisti«,  634  «eq. ; 
diimage  by  war,  635  ;  their  general 
rondition,  685  Heq. ;  Caesar's  ic- 
forms,  636  :  brought  on  a  level  with 
It;Uy,  660. 


Proi9eatiOt  appeal  to  the  tammtatttf. 
L.  07,  112,  2U ;  to  the  dioMtor,  til 
ni,  800 ;  In  case  of  propet^  line,  SM^ 


846, 660 ;  to  tbe  oemturiea.  883,  834; 
to  the  aMombly  of  the  peonU,  864  * 
prooednre  in  that  ease,  666 ;  i^m 
Dolical  reprmentation  of  its  origin. 
601 ;  not  anplicablo  to  the  imperator 
iT.,  S6S. 

Pseudo-Philip,  Hi..  67  seq. 

Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Lagoe,  !•»  496L 

PubUcani,  origin,  i.,  846. 

Pudicitiapairicia.pUbna^  1.,  887. 

Pulcher,  Publtns,  i..  680i 

Pull  us,  L.  J.,  loses  Roman  llo^,  it,,  66 

Punic  faith,  11..  36. 

Punio  wars,  cause  oi^  J^tt,  ii..  46;  ear- 
ried  into  Africa,  64;  tudod,  70- 
terms  of  the  peace,  71  seq.;  onndrel 
of,  remarks  on.  78-76;  situation  ef 
Cnrthage  after,  108;  seooiui,  begun, 
118 ;  position  of  Rome  at  outbreak, 
128 ;  pressure  of,  206 :  end  of,  SS; 
results  of.  224  seq.;  <A»rd,  UU,  80. 

Piinicum.  near  Caere,  L,  178. 

Punii.   See  Phoenicians. 

I'uteoli,  t.,  180. 

Pydna,  battle  of,  it,  865 ;  «npire  of 
Rome  after,  867. 

l^yrgi.  Im  108, 103,  810,  418,  58a 

Pyrrnus  of  Epirne,  htfttortoal  position, 
i.,  403-406 ;  character  and  early  his- 
tory, 406-408  ;  bedegea  Ooreyra.  488 ; 
Tarentura  subdued,  604 ;  bis  roilltanr 
resouroes,  606,  606  seq.  ;  war  with 
Rome,  608;  battle  at  fieraolea,  500  • 
peace  negotii^uns,  610,  seq.:  march 
to  Campania  and  LAtium,  511  Mq.; 
second  Italian  campaign,  612  seq.; 
battle  at  Ausoulom,  513^15  ;  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  i.,  616-083;  resump- 
tion of  ItalUm  war,  588;  battle  near 
Beneventum,  624 ;  return  to  Greece, 
ib  ;  death,  585. 

Pythagorat*,  L,  578,  678,  886,  802;  Py. 
thagorean  *' friends, "  186;  influence 
of  Pythagorean  doctrine  on  the 
Roman  ciuendar,  878. 

Pythagoreanism,  new,  at  Rome,  It., 
670  seq. 

Pyxus,  L,  184. 

Q. 

Onadrlgarin^i  Q.  Claudina^  ir.,  TIT. 

(Quaestors,  oldest  {parrieidii),  i.,  9€^ 
HI,  804;  annual  office.  82T  seq.; 
care  of  treasury,  828 ;  military  chest, 
8Ti>;  appointed  by  comitia  tribnta, 
8T7;  plebeians  demand  eligibitity, 
ib. ;  Oueitorea  eUuHei,  688,  548 ;  du- 
ties of,  and  relation  to  consuls,  it,  68, 
403;  number  in  time  of  Jnllaf 
Caesar,  iy.,  560,  673.    ^ 

Qainctii.  L.8S,  n..88T. 

^iuinctilil,  from  Alba,  1.,  140. 

Quinquatniff.  i.,  210 

Quinqvennalitaa^  i.,  6I8- 

Quirinal,  L,  83  seq.,  65;  QuirinaMi^  I, 
810. 

QuirinoB,  L,  810  688. 
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^rUM.  L,  84|  n.|  8r,  tl  ;  etymology, 

R. 

Raeti,  EtrnBcan,!.,  109  seq^  488  'u. 
812. 

lUmnes,  i..  TO. 

Rosennae,  L,  166  seq. 

Kavenna.  i,  171. 

Rea'.lnl,  inroads  into  Latlum.  i,  168. 

Rebilae,  G.  Caniniuts  iv.«  46ijw 

lUcineratcres.  L,  212. 

RtffLfugium,  L,  221. 

B^AluB,  batUe,  i.,  437,  OOa. 

Beg:i?ter,  of  magutratee,  &c,  L,  6B6 
seq. 

Regolas,  G.  AtUlos,  ii..  96,  9S. 

Reguliu,  M.  AiilioB,  U..  54;  lands  in 
Afric&06;  defeated, 08;  death, 69. 

Rti.  L*  202. 

Religion,  of  Etruscans,  L,  842;  of  Ital- 
ians, 01:  of  Romans,  218,  823  seq. ; 
practical  tendency  of  Roman,  285; 
character  of  worship,  882 ;  frugality 
and  chastity  of  worship,  887,  832; 
becomes  nnspiritual  and  ceremonial, 
288;  tends  to  stifle  artistic  and  syec- 
lUatiTe  views,  235:  accessible  to  all, 
287;  the  soarce  of  moral  code,  286 ; 
becomes  mixed  with  foreign  wor- 
ships, 289-842,  557  sea.;  of  Sabel- 
llans  and  Umbrians,  242 ;  variety  of, 
at  Rome,  iv.,  699 ;  earlier  piety,  iL, 
478-480,  iiL,  611-625;  States  61»-d82  ; 
condition  of  in  lime  of  Julias  Caesar, 
666  seq.;  oriental  religions,  iiL,  622- 
O20y  iv^  668  seq. 

Bemi,  Gallio  canton,  (v.,  300 ;  privl- 
leftes  after  Gallio  conqnesi,  344. 

Remurt,  1.^  590. 

RentA  at  Rome,  iv.,  612  se^. 

Republicans  at  Rome  in  time  of  Pom- 
pcy  and  Caesar,  iv.,  415  seq. 

Revenues,  ft-om  province's,  Hi.,  474-480  : 
SK^regate,  481-488  ;  public,  at  time  ox 
Julius  Caesar,  680  seq. 

Rex  Mcrorum,  i.,  322,  329;    always  a 

fatrioian.  386. 
eidum,  i.,  180.  454. 

Rlietoric,  rise  ot  at  Rome,  iL.  653,  iii , 
620,  565 ;  garrisoned  by  iComans.  501; 
mutiny  of  garrisort,  507  ;  captured  by 
RomaiiB,  526  ;  freed  from  obligation 
TO  furnish  contiiiirents,  530. 

Khodn,  founded,  L,  200. 

Rhodes,  positltm  after  2d  Punic  war, 
il.,  2M  ;  at  war  with  Philip,  269i»e<j.; 
joint  Roman  Icairne  againet  Philip, 
877  ;  at  war  with  Antiuohus,  802, 
816  MO. ;  reward  at  end  of  war,  825; 
humtltation  of,  362  ;  Rhodian  schuol 
of  rhetoric,  iv.,  677. 

Rhone,  Koraari  settlements  on,  iii.,  207. 

Rights,  equality  of^  iu  Rome  and 
Latium,  i.,  67, 148. 

Hojtda,  miiilary,  i.,  072. 

Robigalia^  t,  219  ;  Robtgw^  ib. 

bobbery  in  Italy,  iv.,  100  ;  in  8  ria, 
IAS,  169.  See  Brigandage. 

ftoffotio,  i.    'IL 


Roman  Empire,  its  Rhine  boundary 
fixed,  iv.,  299  seq. 

Romanlo  development,  beginnings  o^ 
iv..  348  ;  relation  to  Mod.  Hist.,  ib.\ 

Rome,  its  situation  and  beginnings,  L, 
70-72 ;  centre  of  an  agricultural  com- 
munity, 270 ;  and  emporium  of  La- 
tium, 73  seq.  ;  character  of  its  site, 
78,  74;  earlieift  limits,  75,  77  ;  eai;} 
urban  character,  77 ;  early  popula* 
tion,  77  ;  Palatine  city,  78  seq. ; 
Subura.  80  ;  Esquitine.  81  ;  Quirinai, 
82 '  amalgamHtion  of  the  Palatine 
and  Quirinal  cities,  123-126  ;  mads 
one  city  by  the  Servian  ring-wall,  86^ 
153 ;  the  seven  hills,  166,  n.  ;  attack- 
ed and  burnt  by  Celts,  42d  Mq,  ; 
treaties  with  Carthage.  631  seq.  ;  de* 

{reneracy  after  conquest  of  Greece, 
ii.,  88  seq.,  92 ;  condition  under  Ponv 
pey,  iv.,  856  seq.:  evacuated  at 
CactiarV  approach,  447  ;  social  oondi* 
tion  under  Caesar,  596  seq. ;  aspect 
of  the  city,  598  ;  improvements  of 
Caesar,  699  sea. ;  reduced  to  the  leveu 
of  a  municipality,  608. 

Roma  quadraUit  i^  78. 

Komilli,  clau-vUlage,  1.,  63,  76. 

Rararii\  i.,  562. 

Ko  cius,  SexiuB,  iv^  600  ;  value  of  Ros 
cian  estate,  693. 

Rostra^  i.,  157  ;  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  the  galleys  of  Antiuro,  461. 

Round  temple,  i.,  604. 

Rufus,  M  Caelius,  iv.,  727  ;  Sulpidos, 
733  ;  Q:  Pompeius,  390. 

Ruspina,  battle  at.  iv.,  529. 

Rutuli,  war  with  Rome,  i.,  162 


8. 


8abolllans,  their  slight  intercourse  witk 
foreign  peoples,  1.,  26 1  seq.,  288  ;  posl* 
tion  in  tiamnite  wars,  460. 

Sabines,  influence  upon  Rome,  1.,  72  ; 
penetrate  into  li|tium,  161  seq.: 
Wtlct  with  Rcmftf  162  ;  conquex«d 
by  the  Romans,  44iL  480  ;  receive  fuL 
Koinan  franchise,  635. 

Sabinus,  Q.  T.  iv.,  807,  81T. 

Sacer.  i.,  2J7. 

Hacrinccs,  human,  not  admitted  among 
the  Rtimans,  1.,  233 ;  animals  for, 
procured  by  tax  on  aotioiif  at  law 
109. 

SaeiurnuSf  L.  224. 

Baguntum,  funded,  i.,  798 ;  fcim 
allinnce  with  Rome,  ii,  Hi;  takes 
by  Hannibal,  118;  retake  a  by  EU>mai 

Salsssi,  war  with,  iii.,  803. 

Salii,  i.,  83,  123, 126  ;  always  patrician 

386 ;  Palatini  et  Collinij  84,  226. 
Sallentines,    i.,   576;    aid     Tarentnu 

against  Romans  and  Luoanisas,  481 

seq.  ;  war  with  Rome,  527. 
8allust<UH,  Crlspus  (tribune),  iv^ 
Salt,  a  State  monopolv,  L,  8i6. 
Salus,  temple,  {.,  008.' 
8alyes,iv..  250. 
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RiimnitMi  oiTshoct  of  th«  UmbriaiM,  1., 
S3;  laxigu(u;e,  34  BfM].;  settlement  in 
th»  mrmntiiriis  of  Middle  Iteiy,  10S ; 
their  leeenda  of  their  migratioDa, 
163 ;  their  seeluslon,  104 ;  no  embeU 
Uvhment  of  tombs,  no  coinsge,  668 
seq. ;  league,  164  seq. ;  first  treaty 
with  Borne,  4fi2 ;  nnaflfected  by  Greek 
influence,  456  tea. ;  Samnite  wars, 
464-468, 484-488 ;  share  in  the  Pyrrhic 
war,  509,  518,619;  vield  U)  the  Ho- 
mans,  525;  league  dissoWed,  Ml;  in 
Social  war,  lii.,  286,  288,  201,  298,  804 
seq..  808. 

Baiiiothraoe,  plundered  by  pirates,  Iv., 
6& 

Santonea.  !▼.,  290. 

SuraroA,  i.,  41. 

Sardinia,  Punie,  i.,  199,  413  ;  beoomea 
Roman,  ii.,  7ti  sea. ;  ceded  to  Car- 
thage, 95;  war  in,  236. 

Sarranus,  i^  199.  n. 

Bassinates,  i.,  527. 

Bdtieals,  Latin  colony,  i.,  474. 

8atric«ra,  Latin  otilony,  i.,  444;  forced 
into  the  Ilomaii  commonwealth,  446; 
member  of  Latin  lengue,  447,  n., 
449;  revolts  from  Borne  and  recon- 
quered, 473. 

ScUurat  i.,  54, 584;  led  to  eomedy,  905, 
li.,  539,  lit.,  550. 

Satnmia,  L,  810. 

Baturnian  metre,  1.,  296. 

Saturninus.  See  Appuleina. 

Satumus,  i.,  296,  u. ;  SatumaUa,  ib. 

Sauna,  I.,  588 

Scaevola,  O.  Mudus,  lit.,  265,  98a 

Scaptia,  in  liatln  league,  L,  447,  n.,  448. 

Bcarabaei,  Etruscan,  i.,  813. 

Bcaurus,  M.,  iv.,  170, 172. 

Science,  rise  of,  at  Rome,  ii.,  552,  ill., 
562. 

Sciplo,  Aemilianus,  sent  atfainst  Nu- 
mantia,  ilf.,  28 ;  commanda  before 
Carthage.  50 ;  take«  the  city,  58  seq.; 
character,  109  seq. ;  aifsassiuated,  ISO. 

Scipio,  On.,  takes  Mediolaouro,  ii.,  100; 
sent  to  Spain,  127, 158  ,  defeatea  187. 

Boipio,  Gn.  Oomelius,  captured  at  Li- 
nara,  ii.,  52. 

Bclpio.  L.,  captures  Alevica,  ii.,  53. 

Scipio,  L.  Corn,  (consul,  456),  epitaph 
of,  i.,  6T7,  579,  580,  607. 

Bciplo,  Metellua,  licuie:iant  of  Fompey, 
iv.,  491  seq. ;  death,  iv.,  584. 

Scipio,  Pub.  Cornelius,  ordered  to 
Ebro,  li.,  124;  lands  at  Mas^ilia, 
125 ;  returns  to  Pi«uo,  127 ;  dcfcatea 
on  the  Tlclno,  137 ;  posts  himeelf  be- 
hind the  Trobia,  188  ;  killed  in  Spain, 
\91. 

Bi)i])io,  Pub.,  at  the  Ticino,  ii.,  187; 
cnara'^ter  of,  189  aeq. ;  goes  to  Spain. 
191 ;  takes  New  Oiirthatre,  t6.  ,*  vlc> 
tory  nt  Baecula,  193,  195;  consul, 
prepares  to  InvarA  >  Africa,  214  iteq. ; 
lanus  in  Africa,  216;  wins  Zama, 
921;  sent  aeainst  Antiocbus,  318; 
oro>«aeM  the  lU'Uesp^nt,  319  ;  ends 
war  wi*h  Antioohus,  322;  death  »f, 
8.^« 


Seodra,  11,90;  expeditiao afaiaa^ II 

Scribertt  L,  887. 

Scriptura,  i..  109,  2M,  287 ;  later  wA  n 
quired,  848. 

Sculpture,  in  Etmrl«,  I.,  606 ;  Ronaa 
ii.,  M7. 

iScM/um,  i.,  66S,  n. ;  Qreek  origin  9l 
268. 

Bcymnus,  Iv.,  681,  a. 

Soylez.  i,  691 

Selencids.    See  AntloolitM 

Selincs,  1.,  197. 

Sella  curruliMt  1.,  99,  902. 

Sempronins.  Tib.,  ordered  from  MeQf 
to  meet  Hannibal,  li.,  186 ;  deiaatM 
on  the  Trebia,  180. 

Sena,  battle  of,  li.,  211. 

SeTiH  Gallica,  U  601, 680. 

Senate,  origin  and  oonstitution  ci,  t. 
113-116;  prerogativea,  the  tntem^- 
fiunt,  115  soq. ;  relation  to  king  and 
burgeMset,  117  seq. ;  aa  state  council, 
116  ;  Increased  Jurisdiction  after  th« 
abolition  of  royal^,  8SS  aeq. ;  Iti 
larger  political  power,  880  ara. :  ez* 
elusion  of  plebeians  from  debate, 
875  seq. ;  their  admisaion  aubse> 
quontly,  386  seq.;  senate  the  fofv* 
emlng  power,  406  seq. ;  Ka  cotnposi> 
tion,  406  seq. ;  its  powera,  408  seq. ; 
deprived  of  power  oy  Oraoehns,  lii, 
146  sea. ;  recovers  it,  161 ;  position 
after  toe  ref^toration,  166  aeq. ;  ool- 
lision  with  equitea  about  the  prov. 
ineea,  2M  seq.;  made  a  Icgiaiative 
body  by  Sulla,  824  seq.,  4ffil;  reor- 
ganiaatlon  of;  by  Solla.  422  acq. ; 
purged  by  Lenlulus,  It.,  128;  gov- 
erning pow«-r,  127  seq. ;  power  sat 
aside,  180  seq.,  ISO ;  derooeratio  aU 
tacks  on,  194;  curtailment  of  tta 
Jurisdiction  by  Caesar,  iv.,  877. 

Benones,  i.,  424,  487, 438,  480-^600. 

Sentlnnm,  battle,  L,  486. 

Septa  Jalia,iv.,  602. 

Sfptempoffi^  i.,  75. 

Septimfmtium.\.^  79, 156.  a,  221. 

Sepulchres,  Itnlian.  Egyptian  onm- 
mentt  in,  1.,  268  ;  luxury  in  at  Rome, 
iv.,  612. 

Bequani,  red  need  to  dependanto  by 
Ariuvistns,  iv.,  287. 

Serftii,  claii-villat^e  :.,  68. 

Sertorioe,  Q.,  iii .  381, 402,  <0a,  418,414, 
425,  iv..  19 ;  aeroociattc  leader  ui 
Spain,  ciciracter  of,  SO,  83  invited  to 
command  by  Lusitanians^  81 ;  ro> 
news  Spanish  ini>urreotion«  32,  or* 
ganises  a  frovernmcnt,  33  seq. ;  rein* 
forced  by  Perpenna.  40  ;  exten  la  his 
power,  42  ;  defeats  Pompey  at  Lauro. 
43  ;  and  on  the  Sunm,  44;  on  the 
Tnvla,  45  ;  loses  his  army  and  reap- 
pears, 44,  46 ;  defeats  i'oropey  at 
Calagurris,  46  ;  character  of  the  Ber 
torinn  war,  46-49  ;  assassinated,  50 
his  lieutenints  aerve  under  Mithra 
dates,  71  seq.,  76:  author  of  colonii^ 
in  the  west,  i  v.,  640. 

Servian  conatltutlon,  1.,  182,  140  seq. 
i  Biirvian  wall,  ita  remains,  i ,  300,  n. 
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lOTvgli,  I ,  MS. 

Bervllhii  AhOn  O.  (MmgUter  Bqaitnm 

816),1.,S78. 
Berrilliu,  Gn.  at  Arlmlnimn,  ii,  142 ;  at 

Cuxxuae,  164, 157. 
Berviliat  Ahala,  (dictator  994),  i.,  43L 
Bervilius  Glauela,  Q.,  iii.,  260. 
BerTiliuB,  P^fSeiit  against  piraWs,  Ir., 

61. 
BcrviUiM  Uallos,  P.|  agrarian   law  of^ 

Iv,  21). 
lelia,  Latin  colony,   L,  444 ;  in  Latin 

le^tgoiL  448,  n.  449. 
BeKCiuii  Lateranutt,  L.  {TrthunHt  pUbitt 

SYT-WT),  i.,  aM,  ?S3. 

BoTno  MoonK  ^•jj^%  1^ 

Boven  Ring«,  L,  80. 

Bhingle  roofa  i:i  Rome,  1.,  571 

Shipping,  oarwboats  known  in  tbelndo* 
Goi-maiiio  period,  i.,  ;)0,  46  ;  sailing 
reuels  nrooably  borrowed  by  the 
IialiMia  froin  the  Greeka.  192  ;  older 
mariOH  technical  terms  of  L-itin,  latter 
ones  of  Greek  origin,  2G3 ;  Celtic,  iv., 
208  ;  vessels  wi«n  mUIs,  trading  vee- 
s^  ITm  267,  n. 

Bboemakers,  guild,  i.,  258 

Slooius  Dentatus,  K,  murdered,  L,  S67. 

Sicily,  situation,  i.«  26 ;  oommcave  with 
Rume,  2i:i,  566  seq.,  595  ;  after  Aga- 
thocle«'  death,  516 ;  Pyirbas  in  ijiciiy, 
610-582  ;  war  with  Carthage  concern- 
ing,  ii.,  46-76;  sarrendinred  to  Ro- 
mana,  10  ;  dependency  of  Koine,  78 ; 
seooad  Punic  war  in,  174  seq. ;  aervile 
war  in,  ill,  104, 172  ;  Sicilian  proTin- 
oes  exempt  from  taxation,  ir.,  692. 

tflculi  or  SIcani,  Latin,  i.,  45. 

Side,  iv.,  59. 

SIgnia,  Latin  colony,  i.,  444,  448,  n. 

8ita,  forest  of,  L,  5-i6w 

Silanus,  M.,  goes  to  Spain,  ii,  191; 
defeats  Mago  and  Han  no,  194. 

Biio,  Quintus  Pompaedius,  leads  Ital- 
ian revolt,  iii.,  '.>S4,  291 ;  attacks  Al- 
ba, 292;  heads  the  Samnitos,  306 ;  fall 
of,  808. 

Sllvanns,  i.,  220,  225. 

Silver,  vessels  of  in  Roman  house,  J., 
203,  578  ;  money,  ii.,  488 ;  export  of 
money  to  Celts  forbidden,  ii ,  460 ; 
plute,  ii.  486. 

Binuessa,  1.,  489, 630. 

BinnacH,  iv.,  404. 

Binope,  eolotiixed  by  Caesar,  Iv.,  649. 

Birla,  i ,  184. 

Biaenna,  L.  Cornelius,  iv.,  704,  715. 

Slavery  and  its  conaequenoes,  ill.,  100- 
106,l78-miv.,100,596. 

Biavoa,  L,  10;  uriiaially  few,  257; 
Lieino-Sextian  lawa,  882,  388 ;  con- 
spiracy of,  570  ;  tise  of,  in  fleld  labor, 
848,  564  ;  rural,  ii..  434 ;  treatment  of, 
187 ;  management  of  business  by, 
451  ;  sources  cf,  ill.,  101,  481  ;  insuf- 
reotloc.  103;  in  Sicily,  104,  172-176; 
nambers  in  Italy,  494 ;  in  the  capital, 
lv.,16. 

A«eu  Navalet^  it.,  5a 

Mdler,  legionary,  hs  pay  as  fixed  by 
Oaesar,  iv.,  489, 603  seq. 


Solon,  laws  pf,  1„  678 '  Inflaente  on  ths 
'twelve  tablM,**  36%  teo.,  652:  Ro- 
man coinage  modelled  after  Sole  it's, 
566;  poor-laws,  iv.,  fiOl;  on  baak< 
ruptcy,  626,  n.,  627,  n. 

Bolonium,  iv.,  860. 

Songs,  forbidden,  I,  584. 

Sophna,  P.  Sempronius  (oonsol  iSffi 
i;698. 

Sons  i.,  451,  462v  473.  474,  470,  480,  4891 

Borscte,  i.,  260. 

Sm-i,  i.,  239,  n. 

Bpain,  I'hoeniiian  colonies  in,  ii.,  20; 
invaded  by  Uamilcar,  110;  Gartha* 
ginlaa  kiogiloni  in.  110  seq.;  new 
Rome,  186 ;  a  Roman  province,  196 ; 
state  of  culture  in,  245;  two  pro 
7inoes  of,  248;  wars  in,  ib.\  admin- 
istration in,  252  seq.;  wars  In,  ill.,  15 
seq.;  siibjagated,  31 ;  new  organis** 
tion  of  81  (see  Sertoriua);  end  ot 
Si'rtorian  insurrection  iu,  iv.,  51; 
campaign  of  Julius  Caesar  in,  iv.,  256 
seq.;  subjection  of  Aqnitania,  808 
seq.;  reduction  of  tribute  in,  692; 
colonisation  by  Caesar,  647  seq. 

Spartacua,  iv.,  102;  great  victories, 
104 ;  difficulties  and  plans,  106-107 ; 
death,  108. 

Spatium.  1.,  802. 

Spelt,  1.,  250. 

Spina,  i.,  160,  171, 190,  198,  286. 

Spoletium,  i..  Ju»,  58S,u. 

St.  Bernard,  roftd  over,  gained  by 
Caesar,  iv.,  908  seq. 

Stage,  Roman,  its  beginnings,  L,  588; 
denounced.  584 ;  under  Q reek  infill* 
once,  ii.,  496.    See  Drams. 

Statues  in  Roman  forum,  i.,  673;  of 
the  gods,  unknown  to  primitivs 
Roman  worshiis  236,  311;  date  of 
their  introduction,  818,  n. 

SteslohoruB,  i.,  594.    . 

Stoic  philosophy  in  Italy,  iii.,  576,  It.. 
667. 

Stones,  cut  by  Etruscan  lapidaries,  L, 
313  seq.,  608 

Sirabo,  Gn.,  ill.  327,  384. 

Streets,  material  of,  i.,  606 ;  condition 
at  time  of  Caesar,  iv.,  699. 

SuhtdontSy  i..  806. 

Subura,  (Sucusn),  I..  80,  88. 

Suebi,  etymology,  (v.,  282;  invasloiis 
of  Gaul,  287  seq. 

Sucro,  battle  on,  iv.,  44. 

Suessa  Aurunoa,  i,  474;  Prometia,  i., 
152,44t,  447,n.,  450. 

Sujrnmbri,  iv.,  311. 

Bollay  I«  Comeliui^  serves  under  Marias 
in  Africa,  iiL,  196:  captures  Jugnr- 
tha,  196;  rivalry  with  Bfarius,  19T; 
serves  under  Harius  in  Cambrian 
war,  229;  under  Marius  in  social  war, 
206;  commands  Campanlan  army, 
803,  806;  opposes  Siilpiciui  laws, 
817 ;  refuses  to  yield  liis  commaaa 
to  Marius  and  marches  on  Poms^ 
818  seq.;  legislation  of.  828  seq. 
embaifes  for  Asia,  828:  drives  Mito 
radates'  troops  out  of  Cappadoda 
847 ;  advBDcsi  to  ttie  Eaphnies,  Ut- 
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ooc  4pie0  Oraeoe,  Ml :  taket  Athena, 
86S;  critioal  poiItioD,  8<S;  wins 
Cbaeronea,  866;  and  Orchomeniis, 
M7 ;  proceods  to  Asia,  878 :  regaIat«B 
Asiatic  afEaira,  876;  embarlos  for 
Italv,  378;  difflcalt  posiUon,  897; 
moderaiioD,  896;  landa  in  Italy,  399; 
defeata  Norbanae,  401 ;  wina  over 
Sciplo'a  army,  40i  ;  defeats  Mariaa. 
404  ;  enters  Home,  406 ;  confUcta  at 
Praeneete  and  in  Northern  Italj,  406 
•<409*  victory  at  Coll  ine  gate,  410; 
craeltiea,  411  eeq. ;  dictator  at  Rome, 
419  eeq. ;  provcrlptlona,  43S  486  ; 
Hocial  war,  preliminarlea  of,  '^74-892 ; 
course  of,  292-809;  in  Campania, 
1198 ;  with  Maraians,  294 ;  in  Picenam, 
896 ;  i  I  Umbrla  and  £truri%  i6. :  re- 
salt  of  first  year,  997 ;  second  year 
of,  302 ;  Etraria  and  Umbria  tran- 
qailized.  808  *,  in  Picenam,  8)3  ;  in 
Campania  and  Samniam,  806;  re 
aolta  of  second  year,  id ;  tliird  year, 
808 :  economic  crisis  resulting,  818  : 
connscations,  426  ;  panishment  of 
oommoniiiea,  428  ;  aflsienationa  of 
land.  429;  maiiumtl^  slaves,  481; 
abolishes  Gracchan  in(ititation8.481; 
reorganizes  SGna*>c.  432;  reffiuates 
elecaono  and  qaalmcationa  for  <^- 
flce,  436  seq. ;  weakens  the  tribu- 
nate, 487 ;  regulates  consular  and 
praetorian  power,  489^146  ;  flnancee, 
446;  reorganiaes  jndidal  system, 
448 ;  police  laws  of,  450 ;  introduoea 
a  municipal  srtem.  460-454 ;  restores 
constitutional  order,  466;  resigns 
dictatordhip,  467 ;  character  of,  468 
seq. ;  political  career  and  work  of, 
460  seq. ;  value  of  his  constitution, 
465 ;  evil  nature  of  the  restoration, 
466 ;  retirement,  468  ;  death,  460 ; 
party  opposed  to  his  oligarchy,  iv., 
13  seq.  ;  consequences  of  his  death. 
35 ;  constitution  of,  abolished,  121 
seq. 

Bnllan  restoration,  evil  nature  of,  ill., 
446  i  subjugation  of  democracy  in 
Italy  and  Spain.  B.  V.  chap.  L, 
external  government  of,  chap.  IL  ; 
the  governraent  of,  as  a  whole,  lOS- 
112. 

Bnlpician  laws,  ill,  313  seq. :  nullified 
by  Sulla,  321  ;  revised  by  Manlliui, 
Iv.,  196. 

Sulpfcius  Peticus,  C.  (dictator,  396),  i., 
431. 

Sulpicir?,  Pnb.,  11.,  188.  196. 

Sulpiciua  KnfoB,  P.,  ilL  318  ;  put  to 
death  by  order  of  senate,  821. 

Surrcnluin,  i..  106. 

Sutrium.  1.,  432,  477,  483. 

Bybaris,  i.,  180,  183,  1S4, 187. 

Byphax,  allied  with  liomans,  ii.,  186 ; 
with  Cdrthaginlana  217;  captured 
by  Scipio,  218. 

Syracuse,  i.,  181  ;head  of  SlcllianGreeks, 
415  seq.-  conflicts  with  Carthage,  416; 
seeks  Pyrrhus'  aid,  6l6  8«'q.;  siege, 
618;  rpsults  of  this  war,  62/  seq. ;  re« 
lationa  with  Rone,  696,  634;  conflict 


with  Carthage,  it,  t2;  18 ,  lUiiBOt 
160  ;  liege  ol,  lT& 
9yria,   iL,   384,   864,  ilL,  830  ;   UMki 
Tigrmnee,  iv..  6t.  67;  n  Fompej^ 
time,  162-178. 

T. 

Table,  luxury  In,  iv.,  618. 

Tabula^  i.,  47. 

Task- work,  i,  106,  822. 

Talio.  L,  60 

Tarentum,  I.,  181, 188,825;  damoecatis 
oonatitution,  475  seq. ;  its  txada.  Ati^ 
188,  190,  262.  Wl\  treaty  with  Bom^ 

529  seq. ;  roUiUry  strength,  606^  iM^ 
193, 513, 558, 464 ;  position  in  the  fiaoi- 
nile  wars,  446,  476.489;  peace  with 
lUime,  480  seq.;  breach  with  Borneo 
501  aeq. ;  yields  to  Pvrrhus,  604;  post- 
"  llowinK. 


lion  ill  the  war  following,  519 

fate  of  the  city,  525  seq.  ;  reiatioo  ts 

Konie,  540  ;  occupied  by  Carthagini. 

aina,  it.,  199, 201 ;  Uken  by  Fabius,  206. 
Tnrpeian  hill,  i.,  154. 
Tarqulnii,  origin,  i.,  174  ;  banishment, 

321  seq.,  59a 
Tarqnioii  in  Etmria,  i.,  176  ;  aid   Vail 

titfaliist  R<»me,  425  ;  war  with  Borne 

482 ;  peace,  478  ;  art,  610. 
Tarraoiuft,  i.,  451,  460, 530u 
Tamtiua,  L.,  of  Firmum,  iv.,  669. 
I'atiiis,  i.,  203,  n.,  500. 
Tauris,  nMval  victory  at,  iv.,  62Ql 
Tanioeiis  iv.,  466. 
Taxntion,  in  Sicily,  in  view  of  oontiii. 

?;eni8,  ii.,  85  ;  cummnnlUea  exempted 
rom,  86  iv.,  602  ;  of  Aala^  ill.,  148, 
iv.,  185  ,  reform  by  Sulla,  iiL,  148, 
I  v.,  122  :  indirect,  ill..  477  ;  local.  480; 
extort ion«  in,  ib  ;  iitrming  oi^  14S» 
Iv.,  122  ;  >ibolished  by  Julius  Caeaar, 
iv  ,  500  ;  of  Gallic  provinces,  iv.,  34S. 

Tcauum,  i.,  456,  456,  457,  n.,  468,  47t; 
Sidicinum,  Iv ,  448. 

TelaiDoii,  battle  of,  iL,  98. 

Tell  us,  L,  219.  224. 

Ttmo^a,  i.,  184. 

Temple,  unknown  In  earliest  Romaa 
wo^^llip,  i.,  235,  311  ;  Tuscan,  ih, , 
relation  to  Doric  and  lonio  temple, 
814. 

Templum.  i.,  235. 

Teucteri,  destroyed  by  Caesar,  ft.,  Mi 
seq. 

TerebrcL,  i.,  47. 

Terence,  ill.,  537-548. 

T<YmiiiU0,  i.,  224;  Terminalia,  920 

Terr.i  cottos,  Etruscan,  1.,  312. 

Tergeste,  iv,  350. 

Territory,  of  RQme,>^rlgina]  .Imiti  oL 
i.,  75,  142,  149,  172;  aubjwsilon  c* 
towns  between  the  Tiber  and  AlIo, 
133  ;  extension  after  the  fall  of  Albei, 
141,  151  seq.  ;  posseasiona  on  the 
right  b.ink  of  the  Tiber  lost,  414  ;  rm 

gained,  418;  Veil  conquered,  1:26, 
iiiith  EtruriH  gained,  431  seq. ;  es> 
tension  to  the  £a8t  and  South,  44S 
seq. ;  extent  at  end  of  S;  jmnits  wajm 
490. 
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Tratonat,  lii.,  217 ;  join  Cimbil  in  expe- 
dition to  Italy,  231;  defeated  at 
Aquae  Sextiue,  232 

Thapeutt,  battle  at,  iv.,  S31  aeq. 

Theatre.  11..  60>,  lii ,  548.    Bee  Drama. 

Theft,  i,  205 ;  lift  ))eiialty  mitigated, 
204,  502. 

Theophanee  of  Mliylenc,  iv.,  044. 

TheophrMetas.  i.,  5tf7. 

-l^beopompuM,  i.,  597. 

Thermao.    Boo  Himera. 

rberniupylne.  bnttle  of^  11.,  318. 

Vhetauru*^  i.,  240.  209,  n. 

llirace,  subdued,  iv.,  55. 

rhrce-fold  primitive  collegei  of 
prioat^  1.,  71. 

r&urii  (Copiu),  contest  with  Luca- 
nians,  L,  452,  454.  405;  yields  t<> 
Bome,  4M  seq. ;  oonquered  by  Taren* 
turn,  503 ;  Latin  colony,  588  ;  ex- 
empted from  oonttngenta  to  land- 
army,  530. 

Tiber,  L,  59,  73-77. 

Tlbor,  1.,  00,  144,  450,  445,  447,  n.,  400, 
530. 

Tif^nes.  alliance  with  Mitbradateo, 
iii.,  318  ;  uot  included  in  the  treaty 
of  Murona,  372,  iv.,  53,  02 ;  extends 
bis  dominions,  62-n5,  67;  decliuoe  to 
aid  Milhradotes,  77.  78;  drifts  into 
war  with  Rt>m«,  81  seq. ;  loses  his 
capital  and  conquests,  85  Heq. ;  re- 
news war,  88  seq. ;  the  younger,  147 ; 
breaks  alliance  with  Miihradatos, 
151 ;  peace  with  Pompey,  152. 

Tlgranocerta,  iv.,  04 ;  battle  of,  85. 

Timaeai»,  i.,  696. 

Tingis,  i,  300. 

Titiea  iSoddU*  Titit),  1.,  70,  71,  72,  227. 

Tiiinius,  ii.,  5-^. 

Title-hunting,  ii.,411. 

Tofta,  i.,  100. 

Toffoth  i.,  546. 

ToiumniUB,  king  of  Yeii,  i.,  424. 

Tombe,  Etraacan,  painting  of.  1.,  314 ; 
inecripiioni*  on,  577  ;  decoiatiun,  508. 

Toirhebi,  i,  171 

Torture,  only  applied  to  slaves,  i.,  204, 
217. 

fotn,  community,  1.,  101. 

Trades  si  Rome,  originally  honored,  i., 
258 ;  guilds,  ib. ;  cxdUAion  of  arti- 
aan^  ^om  militHi-y  liervicf,  259 ;  later 
po:iition  of,  at  Rome,  ii.,  450. 

TriduAmon,  concentrate  at  Rome,  L, 
560 ;  cspeoially  slaves,  570. 

1  ^iiK|/adimo9,  iv.,  106,  207,  212;  treat- 
ed as  burgCBS-colonists,  370,  n..  437  ; 
Admitted  to  Roman  state  by  Caesar, 
ft45. 

iiasimene  lake,  battle  of,  ii.,  146. 

rTAVclUng,  luxury  in,  at  Rone,  iv.,  012 
seq. 

/reason,  commission  of,  iii.,  280,  298, 
iv.,  197. 

Trcbia,  battle  on  tlie,  ii.,  139. 

Tret  viri  nortumi  or  capxtalti^  i«,  554. 

Treveri,  iv.,  283;  finally  8at.)dued  by 
Oaesar  840. 

TrlarluB,'Q.  Valerius,  iv.,  70,  80,  VL  98. 

rmroel,  !▼.,  299. 


TiHbwud,  L,  157,  202. 

Tribuni  oelerwn^  i.,  90,  107,  ¥22,  n. 
mtYtYuffi,  98,  107,  438,  439,  n. ;  wb| 
six,  124  ;  how  chosen,  398  ;  militum 
contulari  poUtUUf^  378  seq..  382 ;  p£e> 
5u,  352-370,  404,  40ft;  in  Veniuia, 
587. 

Tribunician  i>ower,  we.ikened  by  SnUfti 
iii.,  437;  restoration  of,  demanadB 
by  demx>crats,  Iv.,  14,  39, 114, 121  aeq.  I 

TribuM  rmticae,  Olauiiia,  02 ;  divisiooT 
of  the  clans.  7'>-72  ;  former  communi* 
ties,  101 ;  slight  practical  importanc*. 
103. 

Tribes,  Servian,  185  sea. ;  three  of  th« 
Palatine,  one  of  the  Quirinal,  80-84, 
123;  respective  rank,  195;  increana 
in  number,  ^1,  432,  461,  482  ;  In- 
crensed  to  thlrty-tivo,  the  four  city 
tribes  ranking  ns  last,  397  seq. 

Tributum,  i.,  110,  381,  132. 

Tiifunum,  battle  at  1.,  459. 

'lYinobantee,  submit  to  Oae&ar,  iv.,  S14 

Triumput,  L,  54,  302." 

Troia  games,  1.,  801,  n. 

TulrilMttrium^  L,  220. 

Tullianum,  i.,  154,  308. 

Tungrl.  i%-.,  283. 

Tunnel  of  the  Allwin  lake,  L  808. 

Tuscuiuin,  i.,  05,  75,   590 ;  in   Afrieatk 
league.  449 ;  aid  to  Rome.  860 ;  rerulli 
from  Rome,  445,  458 ;  in  Latin  leaga«, 
447,  n  ;  compelled  to  enter  burgees 
luiion  of  Rome.  440^ 

Tuscan  sea,  i.,  195. 

T7Ufla,  !..  98. 

Twelve  Tables,  laws  of,  1.,  805  seq.  508, 
597,  60L 

Tyndaris,  nav«l  fight  near,  ii.,  53. 

Tyrrhenian  Felasglan.^,  their  relation 
t  J  tne  Etruscans,  i.,  170. 


U. 

Ubil,  iv.,  811. 

Ulixes,  whence  borrowed,  L,  267. 

Unihrians,   an    Italan    stock,   1.,  88, 

language,  i.,  34-30  ;   migration,  OT ; 

c:irliost  territory,  160  seq.,  171, 488 , 

share  in  SHmnito  war,  4791 
Umbro-Sai'ellian  stock,  their  migration 

into  Italy,  L,  67. 
Urhs,  i.,  0* ;  Urhanilat,  iv.,  074. 
nfi|>«>tei>,  destroyed  by  Oaeear,  iv.,  808. 
Urury,  laws  of,  i.,  390,  208,  380;   Ca«- 

iMirs  laws  of  ir.,  626. 
Utica,  rciat  on  to  Carthage,  IL,  18  ;  ol* 

fers  itself  to  Rome,  80 ;  besieged  bf 

Scipio,  217. 
Uxe'.t  dnnuin,  fall  of,  iv , 341. 


V. 


VadimoD&an  lake,  battle  at,  i.,  477. 
Viiison,    Celtic   inscription   in    QfM^ 

letters  found  there,  iv,  261. 
Tuiaitt,  reduced  bv  Caesar,  iv.,  308  leq 
Valentin,  i v..  43,44,  45. 
Valerius    Poplioola,  L.,  (consul    808)^ 

i.,  898. 


Vdleiiiu  Uaxlniua.  H,  (dl .  - 

Li  3&1,  ttl ;  TtcMT  of  OTo'  Cutb 
nliiii.  Kr,d  ^7n>ou»iu,  il..  n,  ill,  _ 

TiloriiuCorviu,  U.,  (oouol,  4U,  &c. 
I..  MS.  4SI,  n. 

TiUartiiiF>lia,P.,IL,TO. 

Vslmliu  LuTlnui.  H.,  TMeim  Agr] 

CI 


7n^in. 


1..  U8,  Ml*. 
VtUriui,  (^,  M 


I,  P.,  (oojiul,  471), 


j    philulugiul  wrlilDfi    ol, 

I,  V.  Tsnntiiu  (of  the  Aa<le) 

.  I.,  tn.  :»1. 

F.,  380,  m,  ssa. 


Veiie.U..nj,*M.iL,«,Bt,M 


Teons,  t,  H& 
VaDii^L,4M,N7,  MCb 
Tercingetorlx,  It.,  SM  ;  ti 


I.,  «!,  B  ;  Flaminla,  i.,  4SS;  ^crn, 
I.,  lU.D.i  Fnfer/i-,  jSs. 


Vlilathna,  lend*  Ibe  LiiPlUnlaus,  IIL, 
»;  dufciH  Vctlllat  Bli  Bucowea, 
?!ijiicknoiTledgedUiic,  U,  umul 

tllnitu  7ao»ii,  L,  ML 


Vowa,  L,  at, 

Willi,  Cyclop 


W«1lh.  Ii<in»D.  II., . 
WmL,  RoiKMi.1.,i7 
Wafght,  o^„  of,  1.. 

Woat,    Romanjilng 


il  dua  t!f^ 

Will,  orlglB  'of,  I.,  Ill ;  requlrsd  oon- 

•ant  uf  Ihs  commnDl'y.  JM;  otitm 

orprl>i>ti><i>mi.lll^3»3. 
WId'I*.  nsmei  of,  how  fiu  bocnwHl, 

L.  3M,n. 
Wing,  nnxtDotion  of,  1^  M,  U,  in,  IN, 

3S1.  nt.  IL,  188)  InenuHl  gallln- 

l<oiior,tL,44£. 
Vnif,  or  iba  upltol,  I.,  Hi,  wi,  at, 

Womui,  portion  Is  tha  Romu  ttm- 

lly,  I., »,  SI  Mq.,  IL,  Ml,  M4,  IIL.M^ 


iEantliippiu,   iolni  Ginh»g 
fil ;  defaUi  lloRiiliii,  iS. 


Zecicldi*,  defwl*!  bjr   ■vtIUi%  IK, 
Ziali,  0>e»r>i  ilntwj'  *t,  I*.,  IK 
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